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May 22, Wed. ................-. Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
June 12, Wed. ......... Orientation for new students 
June 13, Thurs. ............ Registration and Schedule 
Adjustment (p.m.) 
Jano T4. PP EL LE motels mu Ies exeo tate Classes begin 
July 4-5, Thurs.-Fri.................- Independence Day 
Holidays 
July 15-19, Mon.-Fri. ...............--.-. Registration for 
Fall Quarter* 
ful Pte oo e cee ccescea ———— Mid-quarter 
Aug. 6, Tues... Classes end for term 
Aug. 7-8, Wed.-Thurs. ......... Final Exams for term 
AUR ZU. TUE — Classes end for quarter 
Aug. 22-26, Thurs., Fri., Sats Mon. ............« Final 
Exams for quarter 
Aug- 27, TUES. assi Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 
1974—Fall Quarter (48⁄2 class days) 
SE SI TUES — Last day for completing 
applications for admission 
Sept. 23, MON, ........... oe Final Registration 
Sept24. Tüés. nne Schedule Adjustment 
Bep S Ml en ve OVV x sends oi Classes begin 
Oct. 22, Tues. .............. General Faculty Meeting 
Oct. 28-Nov. 7, Mon.-Thurs. ............. Registration 
for Winter Quarter* 
Cc. 29. THE sescenti is laa Iu pd sla ap RSS Ud pad Mid-quarter 
Nov. 27-Dec. 1, Wed. Noon-Sun. ........... Thanks- 


giving Holidays 

Dec. 2-6, Mon.-Fri, ............Schedule Distribution 
and Fee Payment for Winter Quarter 

Hec: b MOL ea ercra ic sauce EA N A Classes end 
Dec. 6-10, Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues. ...........-- Final 


Exatns 

Dec. 11, Wed. .................. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 
1975—Winter Quarter (47 class days) 

Dec. 12, Thurs. ............... Last day for completing 

applications for admission 

lu e DIN Sc E MM E LO e Final Registration 

laf. 3 P oops omn Schedule Adjustment 

le Classes begin 

Feb. 3-13, Mon.-Thurs. ........... n Registration 

for Spring Quarter* 

peu. AN CEAT E ETATE Mid-quarter 

Mar. 10-13, Mon.-Thurs. ......... Schedule Distribu- 


tion and Fee Payment for Spring Quarter 
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Mar. 311; Classes end 
Mar. 13-17, Thurs., Fri., Sat, Mon. .............. Final JANUARY 
Exams b:2' 3^4 
Mar. 18, TUES., ................. Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 567 8 9 1011 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
1975—Spring Quarter (47 class days) 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 


26 27 28 29 30 31 
Mar. 4, Tues Last day for completing 


applications for admission 

Mar. 25, Tues Final Registration 
Mar. 26, Wed...................... Schedule Adjustment 
Nar 2X TRES. EXCEL AERA SEE it daFks Classes begin 
NOTAS THES rds General Faculty Meeting 
Apr. 28-May 8, Mon.-Thurs. .............. Registration 
for Summer or Fall Quarter* 

Ap: S0, Wed, seu ————— — Mid-quarter 
May 27-29, Tues.-Thurs. ............ eene Schedule 
Distribution and Fee Payment for 

Summer Quarter 

May SO PH SED P yee oa Classes end 
May 31-June 4, Sat., Mon., Tues., Wed Final 


lune 5, Thurs. ..............—..4 Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 


**1975—Summer Quarter (47 class days) and 
Eight-Week Term (37 class days) 


May 22, Thurs................. Last day for completing 

applications for admission 

June 11, Wed.......................- Orientation for new 

students 

Ir" AR A eo ee de Registration and 

Schedule Adjustment (p.m.) 

Butut Vd; E91 bveisw ive sie eqs ero eqs eina dE Classes begin 

lab o EP Independence Day Holiday 

July 14-18, Mon.-Fri. .............. eese Registration for 

Fall Quarter* 

July 18, Fri Mid-quarter 

Aum sop eS hal Classes end for term 

Aug. 6-7, Wed.-Thurs. ....................-. Final Exams 

for term 

Aug. 19, Tues. .................. Classes end for quarter 

Aug. 21-25, Thurs., Fri., Sat., Mon. .............. Final 

Exams for quarter 

Aug. 26, Tues. ................- Graduation, 2:30 p.m. 

NOTE- Schedule distribution and fee payment for Fall Quarter will be 
accomplished by mail prior to the opening of the quarter. 


*The individual schools will publish the days of registration that will be 
utilized during the nine-day University registration period 


**All dates in the Summer Quarter are tentative and are subject to final 
approval prior to 1975-76 catalog printing. 








Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is governed 
by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each congressional district, as 
these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an extra member from the 
congressional district in which the institution is located, and the Governor and State 
Superintendent of Education, who are ex-officio members. The Governor is Chairman. 
Members of the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the 
advice and consent of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. 
Members of the board receive no compensation. Trustees serve until reappointed or 
their successors are named. y pK 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility in the 
hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution is grouped for 
administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of the Board 


His Excellency, Georce C. WaLtLACE, Governor, President 


(aR Montgomery 

LEROY BROWN, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-Officio)..............Montgomery 
Class of 1975 

Name District Home 

JOHN W. Pact, Ill First Mobile 

HENRY B. STEAGALL, II Third Ozark 

Jack B. TATUM Third Opelika 

FRANK P. SAMFORD, JR. Ninth Birmingham 
Class of 1979 a 

WILLIAM NICHOLS Fourth —— 

Jesse CuiP Fifth Albertvil e 

WALSTON HESTER Seventh Russellville 
Class of 1983 

R. C. BAMBERG, Vice President Sixth Uniontown 

CHARLES M. SMITH, Ill Second Montgomery 

ROBERT H. HARRIS Eighth Decatur 


(One Ex-Officio and non-voting student representative is selected by the Student 
vv in compliance with the Governor's Executive Order No. 23 of October 29, 
1.) 


First District Counties: Choctaw, Clark, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Washing- 
ton and Wilcox. 


SECOND District Counties; Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, 
Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 


THIRD District Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 


_ FOURTH District Counties: Autauga, Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmore, St. 
Clair and Talladega. 


FirtH District Counties: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 


SIXTH District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, Sumter and 
Tuscaloosa. 


_ SEVENTH District COUNTIES: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, Marion, 
Pickens, Walker and Winston. 


EIGHTH District Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Madison and Morgan. 


NINTH District County: Jefferson, 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HARRY M. PHILPOTT, A.B., PH.D., DD., LL.D. 
President 


BEN T. LANHAM, JR. B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Vice President for Administration 


TAYLOR D. LITTLETON, B.S., M.A., PH.D, 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 


CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., PH.D. 
Vice President for Research 


FRED R. ROBERTSON, B.S., M.S., DR. P.A. 
Vice President for Extension 


H. HANLY FUNDERBURK, B.S., M.S. PH.D. 
Vice President-Montgomery 


H., FLOYD VALLERY, B.A., M.A., ED.D. 
Assistant to the President 


KATHARINE C. CATER, A.B., M.A., M.S., Lirr.D. 
Dean of Women 


JAMES E. FOY, A.B., M.A. PH.D. 
Dean of Student Affairs 


L. E. FUNCHESS, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Buildings & Grounds 


RALPH R. JONES, B.S., M.S. 
Director of Cooperative Extension Service 


PAUL F. PARKS, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Dean of Graduate School 


RHETT E. RILEY, B.S. 
Business Manager 


JOSEPH B. SARVER, B.S. 
Director of Development 


R. D. ROUSE, B.S., M.S., PH.D. 
Director of Agriculural Experiment Station System 
Dean of School of Agriculture 


WILBUR A. TINCHER, A.B., M.A., ED.D. 
Director of Educational Services 


]. HERBERT WHITE, B.S. 
Director of University Relations 
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The University 
HISTORY 


Auburn University opened in 1859 as the Methodist-sponsored East Alabama 
Male College, following the granting of a charter in 1856. Initial enrollment was 80 
with six professors present to offer instruction. Comprising the governing board were 
51 trustees compared to 12 today. Curricula afforded preparation for the ministry, 
teaching, and public leadership for men students. 

With the onset of the Civil War in 1861, instruction was suspended. Classes 
resumed in 1866 and continued for six years with inadequate funds until 1862 when 
the Morrill Act made it possible for Auburn to join the ranks of land-grant colleges. At 
that time, Auburn became known officially as the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Alabama, with all of its property legally transferred from the Methodist 
Church to the State of Alabama. The institution's leaders eagerly embraced the new 
land-grant philosophy of "promoting liberal and practical education.” 


The new Alabama land-grant college was the first of its kind in the South to be 
established separate and distinct from the state university, and in 1892 it was the first 
Southern four-year college to admit women to the student body. 


In 1899, the Legislature, noting that Auburn was combining the old liberal arts 
with the new scientific and vocational aims, renamed the institution the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 


Research in agriculture was stimulated at Auburn in 1887 with the establishment 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station. A similar action in engineering was noted in 
1929 with the establishment of the Engineering Experiment Station. Both the 
Cooperative Extension Service and the Engineering Extension Service, under the 
auspices of the Division of Extension, provide many services to Alabama. 

The college became Auburn University on January 1, 1960, when some strong 
Auburn members of the Alabama Legislature pointed the way to the name change. 


A branch campus was established in Montgomery in 1967, and it now occupies a 
500-acre area. AUM now has an enrollment of approximately 2,500, while the main 
campus enrollment amounts to 15,662. Combined enrollment in the fall quarter of 
1973 was approximately 18,162. 


At Auburn there are 62 major buildings (with others under construction) and 27 


residence halls on 1,87 1 acres. The University's Agricultural Experiment Station owns 
16,731 acres over the state. 


The City of Auburn experiences moderate temperatures in summer and winter. 
Auburn has a population of about 25,000. Opelika, the county seat of Lee County, 
adjoins Auburn on the east. Auburn is 60 miles northeast of Montgomery, 120 miles 
southeast of Birmingham, 125 miles southwest of Atlanta, and 30 miles northwest of 
Columbus, Ga. 
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Purposes of Auburn University 


Auburn's responsibility as a University is to maintain an environment of learning 
in which the individual and society are enriched by the preservation, transmission, 
and creation of knowledge. This obligation embraces Auburn's continuing commit- 
ment to its land-grant traditions as well as its consciousness of evolvement into à 
dynamic and complex institution whose programs of instruction, research and 
extension must be ever pertinent to the needs of a changing social order. 

Auburn University, therefore, is dedicated to these purposes: 

Providing for its students, within the resources of the institution, educational 
opportunities of a liberal character as well as those of a specialized nature; 

Developing graduates whose knowledge, intellectual discipline, and awareness 
of the morality of individual action will be manifest in service to their fellow man and 
to the state and nation; 

Conducting a broad program of faculty, undergraduate and graduate research, 
both basic and applied, to stimulate the faculty and students in their quest for 
knowledge, to promote their intellectual growth and development, to broaden the 
foundations of knowledge, to increase understanding of today's and tomorrow's 
world, and to aid society in resolving its scientific, technological and social problems; 


Creating and implementing effective programs of education and service which 
will extend the scientific and cultural resources of the University to individuals, 
communities, institutions, and industries, thereby contributing to an improved 
technology, better environmental and health conditions, enhancement of the general 
level of living, and the development of more responsible citizenship; 


Encouraging scholarly and creative effort in the arts, humanities, and sciences sO 
that the University may serve its students and the community at large as a vital source 


of cultura! enlightenment and as a stimulus toward their participation in the 
intellectual life; and 


Reassessing continuously the value of particular objectives and programs of the 
University in order to make them accord with new knowledge and changing social 
conditions; and as a part of this reassessment to seek ever more efficient and 
imaginative means of fulfilling the University's purposes. 


Functions 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, Research, 


and Extension, indicating the three functional areas through which the institution 
operates as a Land-Grant University. 


Instruction 


The University's instructional purpose is twofold: to stimulate the student to reach 
his full potential as a human being through a respect for intellectual inquiry and an 
understanding of the cultural tradition of which he is a part; and to provide him with 


the knowledge and skills that will allow him to make his way successfully in a 
demanding and practical world, 


The undergraduate curriculum at Auburn University is therefore conceived as a 
process wherein general and specialized studies are harmonized to produce a 
graduate (a) who has pursued one study area in depth (conventionally, the 
departmental major) for vocational or professional ends; but (b) who has also 
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undergone intellectual experiences in representative academic disciplines: mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, the humanities, and the social sciences. 


Thus each student at Auburn University must complete, in addition to the 
“depth” requirements of his specialized area, a program of liberal education studies 
comprising approximately 25 percent of the total number of hours in his bachelor’s 
degree program. The minimal University liberal education program is described in 
detail on page 63. 


The baccalaureate degree is offered by the nine undergraduate academic schools 
incorporated in Auburn University, including 69 departments for specialized study, 
Master's and doctoral degrees are offered through the Graduate School. Military 
instruction is offered through programs in Air, Military, and Naval Science. 


Research 


The land-grant college upon its inception accepted responsibility for discovering 
and organizing knowledge in agriculture and related fields largely because of lack of 
subject matter for instruction. 

The purposes of research suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided for 
establishment and support of the Agricultural Experiment Station. Its objectives were 
to conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid in acquiring 
information on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific 
investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture. 


In 1929 the Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist industries in 
the State to improve manufacturing processes and to study undeveloped natural 
resources and methods by which they may be converted into marketable products. Its 
services are available to industry, governmental agencies, and to citizens of the State. 


In 1944 a Research Council was formed to further research, to discover and 
develop research talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment of the South, 
to foster and encourage learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, 
agriculture and engineering, and to promote liberal and practical education in the 
several pursuits of life. 

The Water Resources Research Institute was established in 1963 to stimulate and 
sponsor water resources research and the training of scientists in water and other 
resources as they affect water. 

In 1967 the Office of Contract and Grant Development was established within the 
Office of the Vice President for Research to coordinate and service University policies 
and procedures relating to extramural programs in instruction, research, and 
extension, and to handle the activities formerly handled by the Auburn Research 
Foundation. Auburn's fastest expanding research area is sponsored research— 
contract and grant research supported by Federal, State, Foundation, and private 
agencies in all units of the institution. 

The growth and development of University research parallels that of graduate 
enrollment. Individual research by faculty members and graduate students is 
encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research are continually 
expanding throughout the institution. 


Extension 


The development and implementation of extension programs is one of Auburn 
University's major responsibilities. Programs are designed to enable the University to 
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provide a wide variety of educational services to farms, homes, industries, com- 
munities, and municipalities throughout Alabama. Over the years, Auburn University, 
by lectures, publications, demonstrations, and other educational methods, has 
extended the results of research and countless other services to the people of Alabama. 


The Cooperative Extension Service is the oldest of the formally organized 
Extension Services at Auburn University. It was created by the Smith-Lever Act passed 
by the National Congress in 1914. Educational programs implemented by the 
Cooperative Extension Service are conducted in accordance with a Memorandum of 
Understanding between Auburn University and the United States Department ot 
Agriculture. Programs in each of the 67 Alabama counties are conducted under a 
Memorandum of Understanding between Auburn University and the county govern- 
ing body. 

Cooperative Extension Service programs are organized broadly around agricul- 
ture, marketing, home economics, youth activities, community improvement and 
resource development. 

The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to implement 
educational programs developed in the School of Engineering and to provide 
educational services which would more adequately meet the needs of industries in the 
state. Programs of this service include short courses, conferences, workshops, and 
other methods of extending technical assistance to Alabama industries. In 1967 an 
office was opened in Bessemer, Alabama, to serve industry more effectively in the 
greater Birmingham area. A Civil Defense Professional Advisory Service, serving the 
state as well as the region, was opened in 1968 in Birmingham. 


Extension programs are also conducted through the Extension Division by the 
Schools of Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, 
Pharmacy, and Veterinary Medicine. In addition, Educational Television presents 
public service programs, and the Ralph Brown Draughon Library works cooperatively 
with city, county and regional libraries to make literary materials available to people 
throughout the State. 

In addition to. the extension activities conducted by the various academic schools, 
the Extension Division coordinates the non-credit program on the campus. Non-credit 
night courses are offered as refreshers to provide additional background for further 
study, devefoped along cultural lines, or for special groups at management level of 
business and for persons to update or renew professional skills. 


In all of its extension and service programs, Auburn University continually strives 


lo serve the people, communities, and industries of Alabama more adequately by 
relating its competencies to their needs, 


The Academic Program 


Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an opportunity for 


specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several Schools including 
the Graduate School. 


For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the following Schools: 


Agriculture, Architecture and Fine Arts, Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, 


— Home Economics, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, and the Graduate 
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Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 11 
weeks each. 


Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and Departments 
as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred by the several 
Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal and Dairy 
Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, Forestry, 
Horticulture, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: 
Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business and Economics, Agricultural Engineering, 
Biological Sciences, Food Science, Forest Management, Landscape and Ornamental 
Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within each curriculum students are permitted 
to major in line with their special interests. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Science, Agricultural Business and 
Economics, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences (Botany, Entomology, 
Fisheries Management, Marine Biology, Microbiology, Wildlife Management, Zool- 
ogy), Food Science, Forestry, Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood 
Technology. 

School of Architecture and Fine Arts, includes the Departments of Architecture, 
Art, Building Technology, Music, and Theatre. Curricula offered are: Architecture, 
Building Technologv.Industrial Design, Interior Design, Music (Majors in Applied 
Music, Church Music, Music History and Literature, Theory and Composition) 
Theatre, and Visual Arts. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Fine Arts, Industrial Design, Interior 
Design, Music, and Bachelor of Science in Building Construction. 


School of Arts and Sciences, includes the Departments of Chemistry, English, 
Foreign Languages, Geology, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Physics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech Communication. Curricula 
offered are: The General Curriculum (Majors in 17 subject matter fields in the 
Humanities and Natural and Social Sciences), the Pre-Professional curricula (Pre-Law, 
Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Optometry, Pre-Hospital Administration, Pre- 
Occupational Therapy, Pre-Physical Therapy, Pre-Pharmacy, and Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine), and Special curricula (Chemistry, Geology, Laboratory Technology, Law 
Enforcement, Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics, and Public Administration). 

Degrees: Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


School of Business, includes Departments of Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation. 
Degree: Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Administration and Supervi- 
sion, Counselor Education, Educational Media, Elementary Education, Foundations of 
Education, Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Secondary Education, and 
Vocational and Adult Education. Undergraduate curricula offered are: Elementary 
Education, including Farly Childhood Education; Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation Administration; Secondary Education with majors or minors in Art, 
English, Health Education, Mathematics, Foreign Language, Music, Science, Social 
Science, Speech, and Theatre, and Vocational and Adult Education with majors in 
Adult Education, Agricultural Education, Basic Vocational Education, Business 
Education, Distributive Education, Home Economics Education, Industrial Arts, 
Rehabilitation Services, Special Education (Behavior Disturbance, Mental Retarda- 
tton, and Speech Pathology) and Trades and Industrial Education. 
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Degree: Bachelor of Science in Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, 
Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Technical Services, 
Industrial Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Textile Engineering, and a Pre- 
Engineering program for entering freshmen engineering students. This School offers 
curricula in Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Chemical Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical En- 
gineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineering, and Textile 
Management. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Aviation Management, Chemical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Materials Engineering, Textile Chemistry, Textile Engineer- 
ing, and Textile Management. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods. This school offers curricula 
in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art with options in Textile Design, Textile Science, 
and Clothing; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior Furnishings & Equipment, 
with options in Housing, Interior Furnishings and Equipment; Family & Child 
Development with options in General Family and Child Development and Maternal 
and Child Health; Home Management and Family Economics; Family & Child 
Services; Food Service Administration; Nutrition & Foods; and Pre-Nursing Science. 

Degree: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics. 

School of Pharmacy, includes the areas of Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, and Pharmacy Administration. 

Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Microbiology, Pathology and Parsitology, Physiology and Pharmacology. 
Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, and Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
Learning Resources Section and Radiology Section, and offers a curriculum in 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps: Army, Navy, and Air Force Department. 


The Campus and Buildings 


Located on the Auburn campus are 62 major classroom, research, and service 
buildings. There are 24 women's dormitories, two men's dormitories, an athletic 
dormitory and 384 apartments for married students in the Caroline Draughon Village. 
The main campus consists of 1,871 acres. 


The Development Program 


Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55-member 
board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All gifts obtained 
through the Development Program are received by the Auburn University Foundation, 


à corporation created expressly for that purpose and administered by a seven-man 
board of directors. 
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Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural Experiment Station System of Auburn University owns 16,731 
acres of land at the ten substations, four experiment fields, four forestry units, plant 
breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, foundation seed stocks farm, and 
the main station at Auburn. Locations and acreages of the above mentioned units are 
as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 4,453 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 
Lower Coastal Plain Camden Wilcox 2,707 
North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 
Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 
Sand Mountain Crossville DeKalb 536 
Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 760 
Upper Coastal Plain Winfield Marion and 
Fayette 735 
Wiregrass Headland Henry 532 
Experiment Fields: 
Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 
Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 79 
Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 
Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 237 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 664 
Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 22 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,972 acres at the Forestry Units in Autauga, 
Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


ARCHIVES 


The Auburn University Archives was established in 1964 by a resolution of the 
Board of Trustees, and it is responsible for housing all University records as well as 
serving as a regional depository for manuscript collections. 


The papers of the University’s presidents, faculty members, deans and other 
administrative officals, student and faculty organizations, and the minutes of the Board 
of Trustees are held in the Archives. An Auburn University Pamphlet Collection is 
maintained along with other University publications. The Auburn University Histori- 
cal Collection provides quick access to specific facts concerning the University. 


An Auburn University Photograph Collection containing over 3,000 pictures that 
date back to the mid-1800's provide fascinating insight into the University’s past. The 
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Archives holds the architectural drawings and photographs of the Historical Alabama 
Buildings Survey that was made in the early 1930's. 


The manuscript collections in the Archives come from all sections of Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida and include various Civil War materials, family diaries, journals 
and letters, business journals and papers, legal journals and documents, and church 


records. Alabama newspapers dating from the early 1800's are kept in bound volumes 
and microfilm holdings. 


The Oral History Collection contains tapes of interviews with Alabama politicians 
and University students, faculty and administrators. Commencement addresses, 


visiting speakers and lecturers, and other historical events of the University are 
recorded on tape. 


The Archives is located on the first floor of the Ralph B. Draughon Library and is 
open from 7:45 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. Although the Archives is 
open to the public, some of the material is of a restricted nature and only qualified 
scholars doing valid research can be allowed access to it. 


Library Facilities 
The main library on the campus is the Ralph Brown Draughon Library which has a 


seating capacity of 2,000 and room for one million volumes. There are branch libraries 


in the School of Veterinary Medicine on Wire Road and in the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts in Biggin Hall. 


The Draughon Library contains 98 carrels for the use of faculty members and 
graduate students, four seminar rooms, seven rooms for listening to records, and a 
projection room with 108 theatre seats. There are photocopiers on every floor. 


^s a United States depository library, Auburn receives publications issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the National 


Aeronautics and Space Administration. It also receives the bulletins of state 
agricultural and engineering experiment stations. 


The library holds a large collection of materials on microforms. Included are early 
English and American books and periodicals, Landmarks of Science, the Yale 
University Human Relations Area File, U.S. Government sponsored research in 
education (ERIC), and Joint Publications Research Service translations of works 
published in the People’s Republic of China and in Southeast Asian countries. 


A number of special collections are maintained by the library. Some of these are 
the George Petrie Memorial Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg 
Architecture Library, given by the Alabama Institute of Architects: the Hodson 
Collection on the History of Agriculture presented by Mr. Edgar A. Hodson, Arkansas 
State Agronomist; the library of the late Mrs. B. B. Ross; and a sports collection donated 


by Mr. C. W. Streit. The library also maintains a collection of publications about 
Alabama and by Alabama authors. 


Borrowing privileges are extended to all students in residence; to local alumni; to 
the members of the administrative, research, instructional, and extension staffs of the 
University; and to staff members of governmental agencies located in Auburn. 


Borrowing privileges are also extended to all citizens making loan requests through 
their local libraries. 
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Staff members are on duty in six areas of the Draughon Library to assist in the 
location and use of library materials. A general information desk is located in the 
Bibliographic Area near the card catalog, User assistance is also offered at the 
Humanities Reference Desk which is located on the second floor as well. The 
Reference Desk of the Social Sciences Division is located on the third floor and the 
Science and Technology Reference Desk, on the fourth floor. Staff members are on 
duty in the Microform Reading Center and in the Special Collections, both of which 
are located on the first floor. 


Auburn University Computer Center 


The Computer Center, located on the first floor of W. V. Parker Hall, is 
administered by the office of the Vice President for Research, Computer processing 
and associated services are provided for students, faculty, staff, and administration of 
the university. Computer support is provided for instructional, research, and 
administrative functions. 


The primary computer, in operation since September 1973, is an IBM System 370 
model 155. Also, a Hewlett-Packard 2000E computer with 25 typewriter terminals 
provides additional support of classroom computer work. Terminals are located in 
various departments and dormitories on the Montgomery and Auburn campuses, with 
several terminals located in Shop Basement One and available to the entire University 
community. 


The Computer Center is a service department, and does not conduct an academic 
program in Computer Science, although some Computer Center staff members 
participate as faculty in Computer Science programs in the Schools. of Arts and 
Sciences, Business, and Engineering. Inquiries concerning these academic programs 
should be directed to the respective deans of these Schools; some information is 
contained in the sections of this catalog pertaining to these Schools. 

All use of the 370/155 computer is coordinated through heads of academic and 
administrative departments, Request forms for computer services are available at the 
Computer Center office, 144 Parker Hall. 


Several computer-oriented students find part-time employment at the Computer 
Center each quarter. Those interested should apply at the Student Employment Service 
in Mary Martin Hall. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Governments 
and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


l. Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, maintenance, 
and development of public education, including campus instruction, 
agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering research, and 
educational television. 

2. Special appropriations made by the State for buildings, purchase of lands, 
and improvements. 

3. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under the 
Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently acquired 
endowment funds. 
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Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. All 
tuition at Auburn University is free, except to nonresidents of Alabama, but 
certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 


The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for the 
instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the training of 
teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes Act 
derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn Univer- 
sity for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and home 
economics. 

Income trom clinical services and from such revolving funds as may be 
incident to the operation of any department where it is advisable to sell or 
dispose of products produced in the course of conducting the Agricultural 
Experiment Station or any other unit of the institution. 

Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, and 


organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, includ- 
ing scholarships. 


Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government for 
research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agricultural 
problems. These funds are also for research purposes in connection with 
investigation of new experiments bearing directly on the production, 
manufacture, preparation, use, distribution, and marketing of agricultural 
products, and research work regarding Home Economics, and for the 
purpose of publishing these results. 


Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Cooperative Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
Extension Home Agents, for the support of boys’ and girls’ 4-H club work, 


and for other types of extension work in agriculture and home economics in 
the several counties of Alabama. 


Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement those 
from the United States Government and the State of Alabama for the support 
of the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private indi- 
viduals for special contractual research projects which are handled through 


the Office of Contract and Grant Development by organized research units 
and/or in appropriate academic schools. 
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Admissions 


General Admissions Information 


Auburn University is an equal opportunity educational institution and, as such, 
does not discriminate in its admissions policy on the basis of race, color, sex, creed, or 
national origin. 


Preference is given to the admission of residents of the State of Alabama; in 
considering applicants for admission to professional schools or other programs with 
restrictive admissions policies, the length of residency in the State of Alabama shall be 
a factor. 


Applications from out-of-state residents will be accepted for all curricula except 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine. However, the number of out-of-state students who are 
accepted will be determined by the availability of facilities and faculty. 


Application Instructions 


Application for admission to any undergraduate school or curriculum of the 
University must be made to the Admissions Office, Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama 36830. The necessary application forms and specific instructions may be 
obtained from the Admissions Office. 


Students may apply for admission to any quarter of a given calendar year as early 
as October 1 of the preceding year. Because of the large number of applications, 
credentials should be filed at the earliest possible time. In every case, complete 
admission credentials, including the physical examination report, must be filed at least 
three weeks prior to the opening of the quarter in which admission is desired. The 
University reserves the right, however, to establish earlier deadlines should the 
number of applicants exceed the number of students who can be adequately housed or 
instructed. 


A ten dollar ($10.00) application processing fee must accompany all applications 
for admission. This fee is required for all undergraduate applications and is not 
refundable or applicable to registration or tuition fees. In submitting admission 
credentials, applicants must give complete and accurate information. False or 
misleading statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation of registration. 


^ provisional notice of acceptance may be issued after submission of only the 
application form (including the optical scanner sheet properly completed) and 
up-to-date academic documents, but each applicant must complete and return, at 
leastthree weeks priorto the opening date of the quarter in which admission is desired, 
a medical examination report on a form which will be furnished by the University. The 
University reserves the right to require any student to submit to such additional 
medical examinations as are believed advisable for the protection of the University 
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community, and to refuse admission to any applicant whose health record indicates a 
condition which college work would affect adversely or which would be harmful to 
the students of the University, Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement 
will not be admitted to the University. 

Each applicant must furnish satisfactory evidence of good character. It is the 
University's policy to refuse admission to persons whose presence in the student body 


of the institution is deemed by the authorities to be detrimental to the best interest of 
the institution or its students. 


Applicants may be admitted to most undergraduate curricula in any quarter; 


however, to Veterinary Medicine, they may be admitted in the Fall Quarter only. For 
additional information about admission to Veterinary Medicine, see page 196. 


Pre-College Counseling Program 


As a means of helping entering freshmen and transfer students to make wiser 
decisions in choosing their field of study and to adjust more readily to their first quarter 
of college life, Auburn University has instituted the Pre-College Counseling Program. 

Summer program for Fall Quarter freshmen—The summer program for freshmen 
entering the Fall Quarter consists of a series of sessions on campus. During these 
sessions students meet faculty members, administrators, and student leaders, and are 


given the opportunity to plan, with advisers, a schedule for their first quarter of college 
work. 


Program for freshmen entering Winter, Spring, or Summer quarter—Students 
entering Auburn University as first quarter freshmen for any quarter, other than the Fall 
Quarter, are usually required to report to campus one day early for counseling 
activities. 

Program for transfer students—Transier students are given the opportunity to 
meet with advisers during the regular pre-registration period preceding the quarter in 
which they plan to enroll. At this time they will have their transcripts evaluated and 
plan their schedules for the following quarter. There is a convocation for all transfer 


students which is usually held on the first day of registration prior to the beginning of 
classes. 


Admission To Freshman Class 


Standard Admission 


Because of limited faculty and facilities, enrollment limitations for freshmen have 
been established by curricula and academic schools. 


Commensurate with available faculty and facilities, favorable consideration for 
admission will be given to graduates of accredited secondary schools whose college 


ability test scores and high school grades indicate they can be successful in fields of 
study in which they seek enrollment. 


Although the University makes few stipulations about definite high school 
courses, all students planning to apply for admission should emphasize in their 
programs the following subjects: English, mathematics, social studies, sciences, and 
foreign languages. A minimum of 16 high school units is required for admission. Four 
of these units may be vocational subjects. 

Alabama residents are re 


quired to complete the American College Test (ACT) on 
one of the announced nation 


al testing dates. Either the ACT or the Scholastic Aptitude 
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Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination Board will be accepted for applicants 
from states other than Alabama. High school students may secure application forms 
and information regarding the tests from their principals or counselors. Scores attained 
on these tests are used as a partial basis for admission, for placement in English, 
— and mathematics, and for awarding University-administered scholarships 
and loans. 


At least one unit of college preparatory mathematics (geometry or algebra) is 
required for admission to any curriculum, Curricula which list the course MH 140 or 
the course MH 160 presuppose a competence in the mathematics commonly taught in 
high school geometry and second-year algebra; and curricula which list MH 161 as à 
first course in mathemaics presuppose, in addition, competence in high school 
"analysis" (specifically, the function concept, graphs of functions, the trigonometric 
lunctions). A deficiency in this latter material can be made up by taking the course MH 
160 at Auburn. Auburn University offers no course comparable to high school 
geometry or to first and second year high school algebra. MH 140 can serve many 
students as a refresher course in algebra, but it should be noted that credit is not 
allowed for both this course and MH 160. The course MH 100, which is designed to 
contribute to the University's liberal education requirements, is not a preparatory 
course for any of the aforementioned courses. 


Applicants of mature age who have not graduated from high school may be 
considered for freshman admission if scores made on the USAFI General Educational 
Development Test, the American College Test and/or such special achievement tests 
or subject examinations as may be recommended by the University Admissions 
Committee, indicate educational attainment equivalent to graduation from high 
school. Applicants from non-accredited high schools will be considered for admission 
on an individual basis by the University Admissions Committee. 


Early Admission 
Students of high academic promise may be admitted directly from the eleventh 
year of school without the secondary school diploma. Basic requirements for early 
admission are: 


|. Proper personal qualifications. 


2. Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by excellent scores on pre-admission aptitude tests (ACT or SAT). 
College Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, mathe- 
matics, and history or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or 
proficiency tests administered by appropriate departments at Auburn Univer- 
sity. 

3. Aletter from the principal recommending the applicant as to emotional and 
social maturity and readiness for college work. 

Details of procedure for consideration of early admission can be obtained trom 

the Admissions Office. 


Advanced Standing and Credit 


Able students of superior preparation are afforded the opportunity of being placed 
i programs suited to their abilities and preparation for college study. Students with 
special competence in specific areas as evidenced by high school grades and scores 
on college ability or achievement tests, the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
tests, departmental proficienty tests, and military courses may qualify for advanced 
placement or credit. See “Advanced Standing and Credit," page 56 for further 
information. 
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Admission Of Transfer Students 


An applicant who was not eligible for admission to the University upon 
graduation from high school must present a minimum of 96 quarter hours or 64 


semester hours of college work attempted in order to be considered for admission as a 
transfer student, 


For residents of Alabama or other states party to the Southern Regional Education 
Board, a satisfactory citizenship record, an overall average of “C” or better on all 
college work attempted,” and eligibility to re-enter the last institution attended are 
required for transfer admission. For residents of states which are not party to the 
Southern Regional Education Board, in addition to the other two stipulations, an 
overall "B" average on all college work attempted is required. Entrance examinations 


may be required of applicants transferring from colleges with which the University has 
had little or no experience. 


Graduation from a junior college does not of itself assure an applicant of 
admission to Auburn. Such applicants must also present an overall average of "C" or 
better on all work attempted. The maximum credit allowed for work done in a junior 


college will not exceed the number of hours required in the first two years of the 
student's curriculum at Auburn. 


Each applicant must submit two (2) official transcripts of his record from each 
institution attended. ^n applicant who will not have completed 96 quarter hours or 64 
semester hours prior to the quarter in which admission is desired, must submit one 
transcript of his high school record. 

Acceptance of Transfer Credit —The amount of transfer credit and advanced 
standing allowed will be determined by the appropriate dean and the Registrar. 
Acceptance of “D” grades is determined by the dean, except that credit is allowed in 
Freshman English only on grades of “C” or better. See page 55. 


Students transterring from institutions not fully accredited by the appropriate 
regional agency may be granted provisional credit, When provisional credit is 
allowed, the final amount of credit will be determined after the student has completed 
one year of course work (credit hours and residence quarters) at Auburn University. If a 
"C" average is not achieved, the amount of credit will be reduced in proportion to the 
number of hours in which a "C" or higher grade is not earned. 


^ student who has completed course work at an accredited college prior to his 
graduation from secondary school can transfer full credit provided: (1) the student has 


a "C" average on the courses transferred, and (2) the credits would normally be 
accepted in the curriculum of his choice. 


Transfer Within the University System 


Auburn University is composed of two campuses—Auburn and Montgomery. A 
student enrolled in an undergraduate division at either campus who wishes to transfer 
to an undergraduate division at the other will be considered for admission as a transfer 
student from another accredited institution. Due to the small difference in some 
curricula and courses, the amount of transfer credit and advanced standing will be 


determined by the appropriate academic unit and the Registrar at the campus to which 
he transfers. 


“When computing the overall grade average, Auburn Universi 30 " includi 
those aimed in courses which were later repeated! ty uses the 3.0 system and counts all grades earned ng 
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Admission Of Transient Students 


A student in good standing in an accredited college or university may be admitted 
to Auburn University as a transient student when available faculty and facilities permit, 

To be eligible for consideration for admission, a transient student applicant must 
submit a satisfactory medical report and the Transient Student Form properly 
completed and signed by the Dean or Registrar of the college or university in which he 
is currently enrolled. 


Permission to enroll in courses on a transient basis is granted for one quarter only, 
and a student who wishes to seek re-entry in the transient classification must submit 
another Transient Student Form. It must be understood that transient student 
permission does not constitute admission or formal matriculation as a regularly 
enrolled student (degree candidate); however, a transient student is subject to the 
same fees and regulations as a regular student, except that physical education, and 
academic continuation in residence requirements shall not apply. 


It is the responsibility of the transient student to check with the academic 
department offering the courses in which the student wishes to enroll to determine if he 
has met course prerequisites, and if he has the necessary preparation to take the 
courses desired. 


If at any time a transient student desires to enroll as a regular student, he must 
make formal application for admission to the University as a transfer student and 
submit two complete transcripts from each college or university attended. 


Admission Of Unclassified Students 


For residents of Alabama and other states party to the Southern Regional 
Education Board, admission to undergraduate programs as an Unclassified Student 
may be granted on the basis of a baccalaureate degree from an accredited senior 
college or university. For residents of states which are not party to the Southern 
Regional Education Board, Unclassified Student admission may be granted on the 
basis of the baccalaureate degree and an overall "B" average. Students desiring to 
enroll in this classification must submit the same admission credentials as transfer 
applicants. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons who cannot fulfill the regular admission requirements for freshman 
standing but otherwise have acquired adequate preparation for university courses may 
be admitted as special students on approval of the Committee on Admissions and the 
dean concemed. Course credits earned by special students generally cannot be used 
as credit toward a degree at Auburn University. 

To change from one campus of the University to the other, special students must 
—— permission of the Admissions Committee on the campus to which they wish to 
transter. 


Admission Of International Students 


The University welcomes admission inquiries from international students. 
However, due to limited facilities, only those students who are academically strong 
will be given serious admissions consideration. In addition to being academically 
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strong, an international student should be proficient in English. In all cases, English 
proficiency is determined by the student's submitting satisfactory results on the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL), offered by the Educational Testing Service, 
Box 899, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 08540. The student must submit satisfactory 
results on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of the College Entrance Examination 
Board which is also offered by the Educational Testing Service. 


A prospective international student should initially send all of his academic 
credentials to the Admissions Office for an evaluation. If the prospective student 
appears to be academically qualified for admission and shows promise of success in 
his chosen field of study, he then will be asked to make formal application. The formal 
application must be accompanied by a recent photograph and a non-refundable U.S. 
$10.00 application fee. If the applicant presents satisfactory test results and evidence 
that he has sufficient funds to pay for his college expenses (there is no form of financial 
assistance for undergraduate international students), he will be sent an acceptance and 
the form 1-20 which is the authorization for a student visa. For additional information 
prospective international students should contact the Admissions Office, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama, U.S.A. 36830. 


Admission Of Auditors 


When available faculty and facilities permit, a person not desiring admission for 
course credit may be allowed to audit a lecture course or the lecture part of a 
combined lecture and laboratory course with the approval of the Admissions Office, 
the student's dean, and the head of the department in which the course is offered. A 
tormal application for admission must be filed, but the $10.00 application processing 


= and the physical examination report are not required. (See Auditing Privilege, page 
9.) 


Admission To Graduate Standing 


Admission to graduate standing is granted only by the Graduate School of the 
University. Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an accredited 
college or university plus submission of satisfactory scores an the Aptitude Test of the 
Graduate Record Examination are requisite for admission to the Graduate School. 
Students applying for admission to doctoral programs must submit Advanced Test 
scores also. Some departments require Master's applicants to take the Advanced Test. 
The undergraduate preparation of each applicant for admission must also satisfy the 
requirements of a screening committee of the school or department in which he 
desires to major. Any student in good standing in any recognized graduate school who 
wishes to enroll in the summer sessions, in an off-campus workshop or in a short 
session and who plans to return to his former college may be admitted as a “graduate 


transient." For further information see section on The Graduate School and contact the 
Graduate School for a special catalog. 


Re-admission Of Former Students 


Students who have attended Auburn University and desireto re-enter must secure 
à registration permit from the Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another 
institution for one (1) quarter or semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution 
attended. Students attending another institution for more than one (1) quarter or 
semester must also have earned at other institutions attended an overall average of “C” 
or better to be eligible to re-enter Auburn University. Two (2) transcripts must be 
furnished the Registrar's Office from the institution attended. 
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Living Accommodations 


There is general agreement that a university education is not limited to classroom 
activities. Desirably, important supplementary benefits are derived from the experi- 
ence of living within an educational environment. The minimal housing requirements 
should be that accommodations are comfortable and healthful and that surroundings 
are conducive to study. The proper living conditions will help students to do better in 
their studies and can provide opportunities for personal and social growth. 


Men Students 


Auburn University has dormitory accommodations for approximately 844 men 
students. The men’s dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia and Sewell Dormitories. 


Magnolia Dormitories consist of Magnolia and Bullard Halls. Together they 
provide housing for 700 men. The buildings are approximately 25 years old, located 
on the northwest part of the campus, and within short walking distance of most classes. 
Living units are arranged into divisions of 25-35 students. These divisions, wherein 
residents share the experience of living and working together, form the nucleus of the 
dormitory program. There is a resident adviser in each division. Resident advisers are 
assisted by four graduate advisers, under the supervision of the director. Staff members 
offer direct support and guidance for proper individual and group development. 

Each room in Magnolia Hall is air-conditioned and equipped with a private 
telephone. Two men share a room in Magnolia Hall although a limited number of 
private rooms are available. Bullard Hall is a non-air-conditioned dormitory primarily 
designed for students desiring private rooms. A limited number of double rooms are 
available. Each student in both halls has his own single bed, closet, and study table. 
Roommates customarily share a chest of drawers. The dormitories contain a dining 
hall, recreation area with pool, foosball and ping pong tables, large health club facility 
with olympic weights, universal gym and sauna bath, a post office, snack area and 
other facilities to make a Complete living unit. 


Roy Sewell Dormitory, which houses 144 scholarship athletes, is equipped with 
dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are two students in 
each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 


Room Reservations—Men who have been notified of tentative admission by the 
University are eligible for housing in Magnolia Dormitories. Requests for reservations 
should be addressed to the Director. Magnolia Dormitories. Applicants will receive 
materials descriptive of dormitory accommodations and housing agreement forms; or, 
they will be informed promptly if housing applications for that school quarter are in 
excess of capacity. 

The completed Housing Agreement, with a $50.00 check payable to Auburn 
University for room reservation deposit, should be returned promptly. The deposit is 
held to cover possible loss and/or damage to dormitory property and as an Agreement 
guaranty and is not applicable to payment of room rent, Conditions governing refund 
of room deposit and prepaid rent are outlined in the Magnolia Dormitories Housing 
Agreement. 


Precautionary measures are taken in all University dormitories and apartments to 
assure the security of the residents and their personal property. However, the 
University does not insure personal property of the residents and is not responsible for 
damage to, or loss of, personal property of occupants of University owned facilities. 
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The University reserves the right to inspect periodically the rooms of students living in 
University housing. 


Room and Board Charges—Quarterly room rents for Magnolia Dormitories are as 
follows: 
Air-Conditioned Not Air-Conditioned 
Double Occupancy $115.00 $ 80.00 
Single Occupancy $180.00 $120.00 


Residents of Magnolia Dormitories may elect to take meals in Magnolia Dining 
Hall, or elsewhere. The three board plans available to men students electing to take 
meals in the dormitory hall are as follows: 


7 Days per Week (20 meals) $216.00 plus sales tax 
5 Days per Week (14 meals) $183.00 plus sales tax 
9 Meals per Week $169.00 plus sales tax 


Room rent is payable prior to the first day of classes each quarter. A late fee of 
$5.00 will be charged on payments made during the first five days of classes. A late fee 
of $10.00 will be charged on payments made after the fifth day of classes. However, 
when deerned necessary, arrangements may be made with the Cashier in the Magnolia 
Dormitories Office for payment in two installments. 


Board accounts for students electing to eat meals in any of the dining halls are due 
and payable in full atthe beginning of each quarter. Students may purchase and pay for 
meal tickets prior to the beginning of a quarter. Meal tickets purchased prior to the 
beginning of a quarter or during the first week of the quarter will be at the full quarterly 
rate. Price of tickets purchased after the first week through the eighth week of the 
quarter will be determined by using the Daily Purchase Charge Rate for days left in the 
quarter. After a period of eight weeks if a student not eating in the dining hall desires to 


take meals in the dining hall, he may do so by paying the regular guest rate for each 
meal taken. 


lf a student prepays board charges and then cancels prior to the opening of the 
dining halls a full refund may be made. Students withdrawing from the meal plan by 
surrendering meal tickets and canceling during first two weeks of classes and students 
officially withdrawing from school aíter two weeks of classes will be charged at the 
Surrender Charge Rate for the number of meals served in the dining halls prior to 
surrendering their meal tickets. Meal tickets must be surrendered when canceling and 
applying for partial refund. Computation of the refund amount will be based upon the 


difference in the amount paid less the charge for meals lapsed at the Daily Surrender 
Charge Rates, 


Within the first two weeks of classes in the quarter, the student will be allowed to 


—— completely from the meal plan taken or will be allowed to change the type of 
meal plan. 


Off-Campus Housing. The majority of male students reside in fraternity houses 
and in privately-owned housing within the community. These accommodations 
include dormitories, boarding houses, homes, trailers, and apartments. Charges for 
rooms without meals range from $50.00 to $180.00 for each school quarter. Prices for 


meals in the various restaurants and boarding houses range from $170.00 to $200.00 
per quarter, 


University representatives neither inspect nor approve off-campus housing. The 
only requirement is that the accommodations conform to the local code of health and 
safety regulations. However, the same general rules of student conduct apply in 
off-campus residences as are applicable in University operated dormitaries. It is 
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justifiably assumed that the conduct of each student living off-campus will reflect 
maturity of judgment and a feeling of pride in being a member of the Auburn 
community. 


Thorough familiarity with the terms of the rental agreement and personal contact 
with the owner, or agent, will help avoid future misunderstandings. The quality of 
accommodations and the distance from the campus can best be determined through 
actual inspection before renting. A current file of available off-campus accommoda- 
tons ts maintained in the Off-Campus Housing Office, 315 Martin Hall. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 2,800 women is furnished in the women's dor- 
mitories. A head resident is in charge of each dormitory and serves as counselor to the 
students as well as dormitory hostess. Women students are subject at all times to 
regulations of the University and the Associated Women Students, 


The women's dormitories consist of the main dormitory group and the South 
Women's Dormitories. 


In the main dormitory group are the following: 


No. Name No. Name 
| Elizabeth Harper Hall Vill Ella Lupton Hall 
II Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
I! Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XM Dana King Gatchell Hall 
V Letitia Dowdell Hall Alumni Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Auburn Hall 
VH Mary Lane Hall Noble Hall 


Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, and Social Center form a quadrangle in 
the foreground of the dormitory area located across from the Auburn Union. Each of 
the dormitories, | through X, houses approximately 100 girls and is arranged in suites 
consisting of two double rooms connected by a tiled bathroom. The rooms are 
equipped with twin beds, a double desk, two desk chairs, a bedside table, an easy 
chair and two chests. Lounge space is furnished in each building. Dormitories I-IV, VII 
and VIII are air-conditioned. 

Dana Gatchell Hall, located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other dormitories, 
houses approximately 50 girls. It has community baths located at the end of the 
hallways and is furnished in a manner similar to the other dormitories. Gatchell Hall is 
à cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their own meals and do their own 
Cleaning; as a result, cost of rooms and board is much less than in the other 
dormitories. 


Alumni Hall, located on South College Street, houses approximately 100 girls. 
The rooms are not in suites, there are community baths, and the furnishings are the 
same as in the other dormitories. 


Auburn Hall, on East Thach Avenue, houses 182 girls. Community baths are 
located conveniently on each floor. 


Air-conditioned Noble Hall is located on West Magnolia, next to Magnolia 
Dormitory for men. It houses 170 girls and was newly decorated and furnished 
Ihroughout in the fall of 1968. The rooms are not in suites and there are community 
baths on each floor. Girls living here may take their meals in Magnolia Dining Hall or 
the University cafeterias. 
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The offices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the Assistant to 
the Dean of Women, the dormitory supervisor, and cashier's office, are located in the 
Social Center. In addition, there are two large living rooms, a dining room, and a 
kitchen which may be used by student groups. The post office for the girls in this area is 
located on the ground floor of a building in the quadrangle area. 

The South Women's Dormitories are located in the area in front of the President's 
home. Ten air-conditioned dormitories, a dining hall, and an administration building 
are in the group. 


The dormitories are: 


A Mollie Hollifield Hall F Dixie Bibb Graves Hall 

B Annie Smith Duncan Hall G Camille Early Dowell Hall 
C Marguerite Toomer Hall H Stella White Knapp Hall 
D Zoe Dobbs Hall | Mary Boyd Hall 

E Berta Dunn Hall K Sarah Sasnett Hall 


Each of the three-story dormitories houses 110 girls and the six-story dormitories, 
Sasnett and Boyd, house 216 girls. The rooms are arranged in suites with a connecting 
bath between each two double rooms. Each room is furnished with twin beds, a 
bedside table, two desks and desk chairs, a double dresser and an easy chair. A formal 
lounge and informal lounge are in each dormitory, with study rooms on each floor. 

The administration building, Lucille Burton Hall, is similar to the Social Center 
and houses the office of the Head of Women’s Housing, an Assistant to the Dean of 
Women, and the Assistant to the Dormitory Supervisor, the cashier's office and the 
post office for this area. There are several attractive lounges in the building and a 
number of guest rooms are on the second floor. 


All students provide their own bed linens and any other items they may wish to 
use to make their rooms more attractive, 


Room Reservations—Dormitory reservation forms will be mailed to the applicant 
at the time she is accepted for admission to the University. This form must be returned 
to the Head of Women's Housing with a deposit of $25.00 within three weeks of the 
date of acceptance. No room reservation is binding until this fee has been received. 

Refund of room reservation fees will be made under the following conditions: 

1. When reservations for the Fall Quarter are cancelled on or before August 1. 

2, When reservations for the Winter Quarter are cancelled on or before 

December 15. 

3. Whenreservations for the Spring Quarter are cancelled on or before March 1. 

4. * reservations for the Summer Quarter are cancelled on or before May 

5. When room is vacated at the end of a quarter and no further reservation is 


desired, if notice has been given by the deadline stated above. 
6. When a Student is prevented from entering because of scholastic deficien- 
cies, 
7. When personal illness or physical injury necessitates cancellation of 
reservations. 


^ room reservation is not valid unless the applicant has been admitted to Auburn 
University. 


Room Charges—Room rent per school quarter is $110 in Auburn and Alumni 
Halls, $125 in the non-air-conditioned dormitories, $135 in Noble Hall, and $145 in 
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the other air-conditioned dormitories. This includes the cost of private phones which 
are located in each room. If a student moves into a room at the first of the quarter and 
then withdraws from the dormitory, she is charged a minimum of 1/3 of the room rent 
for the quarter. 


Room rent is due and payable in full at the beginning of each quarter. A late fee of 
$5.00 will be charged on payments made during the first five days of classes. A late fee 
of $10.00 will be charged on payments made after the fifth day of classes. However, 
when deemed necessary arrangements may be made with the Cashier in the Housing 
Office for payment of one-half the total room rent at the beginning of the quarter and 
the other half by mid-quarter. 


Room assignments are sent oul three weeks prior to the beginning of each quarter, 
Students are given the opportunity to prepay room rent, and information regarding 
rates and the dates of prepayment will be sent with the housing assignment. If a student 


is not on campus during the prepayment period, she may forward her prepayment by 
mail. 


University Cafeterias—The War Eagle Cafeteria in the Union Building is 
conveniently located to the dormitories in the quadrangle area and Alumni, Auburn, 
and Noble dormitories. Terrell Cafeteria is located in the South Women's Dormitories 
area. 


Students may pay cash for meals or use coupon books which are offered for sale at 
à discount. These coupons may be used as payment for meals at either cafeteria. 
Coupon books are offered for sale at the War Eagle Cafeteria and the Housing Cashier 
offices in the South Women's Administration Building and Social Center. A $30.00 
coupon book can be purchased at a cost of $28.50. A $15.00 coupon book can be 
purchased at a cost of $14.25. 


Quarterly Contract Board Plans—7-Day Plan, 5-Day Plan, and 9 Meals Per 
Week Plan are available in Magnolia Dining Hall. Students who purchase one of the 
board plans must take their meals in Magnolia Dining Hall. 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates the Caroline Draughon Village housing project for 
married students. The project has 384 apartments. Of these, there are 160 two- 
bedroom air-conditioned, 120 one-bedroom air-conditioned, 64 two-bedroom 
non-air-conditioned, and 40 one-bedroom non-air-conditioned apartments, 


The apartments are furnished including an all electric kitchen, completely 
furnished living room and one bedroom, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all tile 
baths with shower-tub combination, innerspring mattresses, steam heat, and televi- 
sion outlet. 

Deposits are accepted for housing in Caroline Draughon Village trom fulltime 
Prospective married students who have been accepted for admission. Previously 
married individuals accompanied by at least one child are also eligible for these 
apartments. For additional information, write: Frank Reeves, Housing Manager, 901 
W. Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama 36830. 


Rental rates in Caroline Draughon Village are the following: Central 
Air-conditioned—144 apartments, 2 BR @ $95.00; Window Air-conditioned—1 20 
apartments, 1 BR @ $83.00; 16 apartments, 2 BR @ $89.00; Nonair-conditioned —40 
apartments, 1 BR @ $77.00; 64 apartments, 2 BR @ $83.00. 
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Off-Campus Housing—In addition to the University-operated apartment pro» 
jects, housing may also be obtained in apartments, houses, and trailers in the Auburn 
community. Rent for these facilities is competitive with University-operated housing. 
The same general rules of conduct applicable in University-operated apartments and 
the same referral services of the Off-Campus Housing Office, 315 Martin Hall, as 
indicated on page 24, apply for married students living off-campus. 


Fees and Charges 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND CHARGES ARE IN EFFECT AT THIS TIME. 
HOWEVER, SINCE THE CATALOG MUST BE PUBLISHED CONSIDERABLY IN 
ADVANCE OF THE NEXT SCHOOL YEAR, IT IS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO 
ANTICIPATE CHANGES AND THE FEE SCHEDULE MAY BE REVISED. EVERY 
EFFORT WILL BE MADE TO PUBLICIZE CHANGES AS FAR IN ADVANCE AS 
POSSIBLE. 

Auburn University's fees have remained somewhat lower than fees charged at 
similar institutions in the Southeast and throughout the Nation as a whole. As costs 
have risen small increases in fees charged have been authorized by the Board of 


Trustees from time to time to meet these increased costs. Every effort is made to hold 
these charges to the minimum. 


Payment of fees and charges—Students are expected to meet all financial 
obligations when they fall due, Auburn University reserves the right to deny 
admission to or to drop any student who fails to meet promptly his financial 
obligations to the University. It is each student's responsibility to keep informed of all 
registration and fee payment dates, deadlines and other requirements by referring to 
the official university calendar of events in the catalog, announcements printed in 
the Plainsman or disseminate through other media from time to time. Where 


necessary, students should inform their parents of the deadline dates and the 
necessity for meeting them. 


Checks—Checks given in payment of fees and charges are accepted subject to 
final payment. If the student's bank does not honor the demand for payment and 
returns the check unpaid, the student will be assessed the late penalty of $5.00 or 
$10.00, whichever is applicable, and if payment is not cleared promptly the student's 
registration will be cancelled. 

Veterans—Veterans enrolled under the Federal G.I. Bill P.L. 358 and P.L. 634 
receive their allowances directly from the Government and are responsible for paying 


their fees and charges on the same basis as other students (This does not apply to P.L. 
894 or P.L. 815). 


Alabama and Non-Alabama Student Policy 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF ASSESSING FEES, APPLICANTS SHALL BE CLASSIFIED 
AS ALABAMA OR NON-ALABAMA STUDENTS. NON-ALABAMA STUDENTS 
(EXCEPT GRADUATE STUDENTS AND SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF MINISTERS) 
ARE REQUIRED TO PAY A TUITION FEE. An Alabama student is a person who shall 
be a citizen of the United States or a resident alien and who shall have resided and had 
his habitation, home, and permanent abode in the State of Alabama for at least twelve 
(12) months immediately preceding his current registration. In applying this regula- 
tion, "applicant" shall mean a person applving for admission to the institution if he is 
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married or 21 years of age, or, otherwise, it shall mean parents, parent or legal 
guardian of his or her person. If the parents are divorced, residence will be determined 
by the residency of the parent to whom the court has granted custody. A student shall 
be classified as an Alabama student when his parent(s) or legal guardian establish 
domicile within the State and is employed full-time in a permanent position in the 
State. 

In the determining of an Alabama student for purposes of assessing fees, the 
burden of proof is on the applicant. An applicant can change his status from 
non-Alabama to Alabama student only by actually and physically coming into the 
state for the required period with the intention of residing within the state. 


A non-Alabama student may apply in writing for reclassification prior to any 
subsequent registration. To qualify for reclassification as an Alabama student, the 
applicant (1) shall present evidence of having resided in Alabama for twelve (12) 
consecutive months preceding his request for reclassification, (2) shall submit 
evidence that he has met the usual and expected obligations of an Alabama citizen, 
and (3) shall file a declaration of intent to reside in Alabama. An alien shall have 
resided in Alabama for twelve (12) months and must present U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization certification that he is a resident alien. If the application is supported by 
evidence satisfactory to the University that the student then qualifies as an Alabama 
student, his classification may be changed for future registrations. 


^ dependent of a member of the Armed Forces stationed in Alabama on active 
duty by official orders shall not be liable for payment of non-Alabama tuition during 
the period of military assignment in Alabama. Dependents of a member of the Armed 
Forces not stationed in Alabama must furnish proof of Alabama domicile. Verification 
of "Home of Record” must be attested to by military authority for a minimum period of 
one year before entry of the student. 


The Registrar shall have the responsibility for determining whether a student shall 
be classified as an Alabama or non-Alabama student. The decision of the Registrar 
shall be subject to review by the President or his designated representative upon 
written request of the applicant. 


Basic Quarterly Charges 


Students should be prepared to complete Registration by payment of these fees 
upon notice two weeks to three weeks before the beginning of the quarter. 


SEE FEE PAYMENT DATES ON CALENDAR. (Pages 2 and3) 
Any student taking 10 or more credit hours will pay full fees. 


University and Student Activities Fee (All Curricula EXCEPT $183.00 
Veterinary Medicine) 
University and Student Activities Fees for Veterinary Medicine 208.00 


The University Fee is used to meet art of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, laboratory materials and supplies for student's 
use, maintenance, operation, and expansion of the physical plant, 
Library, Student Health Services and Student Activities. 

The Student Activities Fee supports such activities on campus as 
inter-collegiate athletics, exhibits, Glomerata, intramural sports, 
Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student government, student 
union activities and operations, and Tiger Cub. This fee includes 25e held 
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in reserve to cover unnecessary damage to University property by 
students. 

Non-Alabama Fee $175.00 
Additional fee charged all non-Alabama full-time undergraduate, special, 
and unclassified students. This fee is not charged to graduate students and 
dependent sons and daughters of ministers. (See preceding page relative 
to residency requirements.) 

Part-time Students (not exceeding 9 hours per quarter.) 
Registration fee 33.00 
Additional fee per credit hour 15.00 
No additional charge is made beyond 10 hours, Students who register for 
10 or more hours will pay a maximum of $175.00 as residents or $350.00 
as non-residents. The $25.00 registration fee is remitted to full-time 
faculty and staff taking no more than five credit hours. All students except 
faculty and staff are eligible to participate in Student Health Services and 
Student Activities. 

Clearing for Graduation Fee 25.00 
A student who is a candidate for a degree in a quarter in which no credit 
work is taken is required to register in such quarter as a pre-requisite to 
graduation. (For members of the faculty and staff the charge shall be 
reduced to $5.00.) Graduation fee is to be paid in addition to this charge. 


Other Fees & Charges 
Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 


or Payment $5.00-10.00 
All students, regardless of classification, must clear fees and tuition by the 


deadline set by the University, or pay the following additional charges: 


Through official schedule adjustment period. 5.00 
Effective with beginning of classes 10.00 
Achievement Certificate Fee 5.00 


Application Fee 
The Application Fee must accompany all applications for admission for 
Undergraduate students. (Not required for application to Graduate 
School.) It is not refundable or applicable to registration fees. 
Auditing Fee (per course) 


10.00 


15.00 
Any student who pays less than full fees must pay this fee for auditing a 
course. (Not charged to faculty and staff.) 

Cap and Gown Rental Fees (for Graduation Exercises) 

(includes retaining of tassel) 
Bachelors—Cap and Gown 3.50 
Masters—Cap, Gown, and Hood 6.75 
Doctorate—Cap, Gown, and Hood 7.40 


Change in Course fee 


Charge is made in cases where student is not required or advised by the 


University to change, but has the Dean's permission to do so after 
Schedule Adjustment period. 


Change in Curriculum Fee (if change made after classes begin) 5.00 


5.00 
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Correspondence Study Course Fees 


Registration Fee $ 5.00 

Additional Fee per Credit Hour 15,00 
Doctoral Dissertation Microfilming Fee 25.00 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 10.00 
Equivalency Examination Fee (GED) (each) 7.50 
Field Laboratory Program—Off Campus Courses 

Registration Fee 13.00 

Additional Fee per credit hour 13.00 
Graduate Thesis and Dissertation Binding Fee (per copy) 4.50 

Three to five copies usually required. 
Graduation Fee 10.00 


Payable at beginning of the quarter in which the student expects to 
receive a degree. Deadline—two weeks before Graduation (transferrable 
to next quarter or refundable if student fails to qualify). 


Music Fees 

Applied Music per quarter—one Yz hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music—two '& hour lessons per week 30.00 

Applied Fundamentals of Music—per quarter 
(Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee—per quarter—one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee—per quarter 3.00 


Retail Training HE335 or 

Journalism Internship JM425 
Fees will be one-half the regular Full-time University Fee and one-half 
Non-Resident Fee if applicable. 

Child Study Laboratory 
Infant Group, 9 a.m. to 12 p.m., Wednesday and Thursday 


(per quarter) 24.50 
Three-Year-Old Group, 9 a.m. to 12 p.m., Monday and 

Tuesday (per quarter) 24.50 
Four-Year-Old Group, 9 a.m. to 12 p.m., Monday through 

Thursday (per quarter) 48.50 
Five-Year-Old Group, 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., Monday through 

Thursday (per quarter) 48.50 


Children of multiple birth: full fee for first child; thirty per cent of full fee, 
plus insurance premium, for each additional child. 

These fees, which include a charge for accident insurance, must be paid 
before the child is admitted each quarter. For information regarding 
application, contact the Department of Family and Child Development. 


Room Rent (Womens Dormitories) per quarter 110.00 to 145.00 
For further information see pages 26-27. 

Room Rent (Mens Dormitories) per quarter 80.00 to 180.00 
For further information see page 24. 

Rent—Married Student Apartments (per month) 77.00 to 95.00 

Board Plans (Available only at Magnolia Dining Hall) Men Women 
7-days per week plan (20 meals) plus Sales Tax 216.00 205.00 
5-days per week plan (14 meals) plus Sales Tax 183.00 172.00 


9 meals per week plan, plus Sales Tax 169.00 158.00 
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Meals—At War Eagle Cafeteria and Terrell Cafeteria meals may be purchased 
on a per-meal basis paying cash for each meal or by use of Meal Coupon 
Books which mav be purchased at a discount. 


ROTC Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) $30.00 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum of 
$30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC, 
except Naval ROTC. They are then furnished a uniform in good condition 
and other necessary supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon 
completion of the ROTC course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the 
student therefrom, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the 
deposit returned to the student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the 
Bursar of the University to cover the cost of repair of uniforms, when 
applicable, and to support ROTC activities as follows: scholarship and 
marksmanship awards; special apparel and equipment for competitive 
drill teams, ROTC honoraries, and rifle teams representing Auburn 
University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; the official annual Military Ball 
in an amount not to exceed $.75 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This 
charge is subject to change in accordance with requirements of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force training program, 


Service and Penalty Charges 
Ía.) Registration fees billed home 2.00 
(b.) Charge for returned checks (each) 2.00 
(c.) Failure to pay fees due or make returned check good on notice, 
where two or more notices required 5.00 or 10.00 
Notice—CHECKS ARE ACCEPTED SUBJECT TO COLLECTION 

Special Services Fees 
Cooperative Education Program 


15.00 

Internship Fee— Veterinary Medicine 15.00 

Post doctoral Fellow; One-time enrollment 15.00 
Transcript Fee 1.00 


Registration Fee Cancellations or Refunds 
if student pays fees prior to opening of the quarter then officially resigns 
PRIOR to the beginning of the quarter all fees (except late fees) will be 
refunded. If student resigns within the first two weeks after classes begin, 
all fees, less charges, will be refunded except the sum of $25.00 which 
will be retained as a handling fee, and if the student has used the 
University Health Services during that quarter, the $7.25 Health Services 
Fee will be retained also. No refunds will be made in case of withdrawal 
(resignation) after two weeks of classes, except in cases of withdrawal 
caused by personal illness (statement of confirmation from physician 
required) or call into Military Service (copy of activation orders required). 


Students suspended for disciplinary reasons are not eligible for refunds or 
cancellation of accounts due. 


See Auburn University at Montgomery Bulletin for fees 
and charges at the Montgomery Division. 
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Financial Aid 


Auburn Uniniversity has an Office of Student Financial Aid to provide financial 
assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational costs incurred while 
attending the University. 


The University subscribes to the principle that the amount of financial aid granted 
a student should be based upon financial need. As an instrument for determining need, 
Auburn uses the ACT Need Analysis System of the American College Testing Program, 
Inc. Entering students seeking financial assistance are required to submit each year the 
Family Financial Statement (FFS) to the American College Testing Program, designa- 
ting Auburn University as one of the recipients. Applications for aid should be 
completed in January or February of the year prior to the academic year for which 
assistance is required, when possible. 


A brochure describing financial aid programs and procedure for making 
application may be obtained by writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Auburn 
University. 


Available Assistance Programs 


Scholarships—A wards made to students with financial need who have demon- 
strated high academic promise and attainment. 


Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program—Grants for students entering 
college for the first time who can demonstrate need. 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants—Limited number of grants for 
students with exceptional financial need. 


National Direct Student Loan and Institutional Loans—Long-term loan programs 
tor students who can demonstrate need. 


Federal-State Student Guaranteed Loans—Long-term loan program whereby 
students may borrow from lending institutions (banks, credit unions, etc.) 


College Work-Study Program—Program of employment for college students 
coming from low income families, who need to work to remain in school. 


Health Professions Assistance Programs—Provide long-term loans and scholar- 
ships for students studying in the professional Schools of Pharmacy and Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Graduate Aid—To promote Scholarship and research among graduate students, a 
number of Graduate Teaching Assistantships, Graduate Research Assistantships, 
Graduate Fellowships and Traineeships are available. Contact the Head of Depart- 
ment of major interest for information and application. 


Social Security—Consult the local or county Social Security Office. 
Vocational Rehabilitation—Consult the State Rehabilitation Office, Room 461, 
State Office Building, Montgomery, Alabama 36104. 


Law Enforcement Education Program— Provides for grants or loans to full-time 
law enforcement officers with the purpose of upgrading the general caliber of police, 
correction and court officers at the local and state levels. 
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Employment 


The Student Employment Service assists students in locating jobs on and off 
campus. It is available to all students who wish to work, while in school, to help defray 
a portion of the expenses, As a referral agency, the service attempts to locate jobs for all 
applicants, but cannot promise jobs to students. 


Interested students should address requests for applications to Student Employ- 
ment Service, Office of Student Financial Aid. 
Student wives and other non-students may secure assistance in locating suitable 


employment on the campus by contacting the University Personnel Office located on 
the ground floor of Langdon Hall. 


Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs, the Dean of Women, and their respective staffs assist 
students with their problems and aid them in adjusting to University life. Their offices 
serve as general clearing houses for matters pertaining to the welfare of all students. 

The Dean of Student Affairs works with individuals and groups in areas of mutual 
concern. His office is located in Mary E. Martin Hall. He supervises men's dormitories, 
campus publications, the Student Development Services, and Union activities, and he 


serves as adviser to organizations, fraternities, and the Student Government Associa- 
ton. 


The Dean of Women's duties include matters pertaining to the Welfare of all 
women students. As Social Director, she approves all social functions that University 
women attend. Also she supervises women’s housing and is adviser to sororities and 
Associated Women Students. She and her staff have offices in the Social Center. 


Student Development Services 


A variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Student 
Development Services in Mell Hall. Students may come by the offices in person to 
make an appointment or call 826-4744. The offices are open from B a.m. to 12 noon 
and 1 to 5 pm., Monday through Friday. The services offered by the Student 
Development Services are available to all Auburn University students. These services 
include: Counseling Service, Mental Health Services, Environmental Service. and 
Evaluation Service. 


Counseling Services 


The staff of the Counseling Service thinks of counseling as a process in which the 
student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain additional self-understanding that 
he may solve his own problems as they arise now and in the future. The counselors are 
concerned with helping students find solutions to their problems. They respect the 
ability of the students to make their own choices after they have a better understanding 


of themselves. Counseling is available to all students at Auburn. These services 
include: 


Career Counseling, Counselors assist students in making a thorough self appraisal 
of interests, abilities, and personality traits so that they may utilize this information in 
making a wise career choice. Counselors interpret the data from tests, discuss all 
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possibilities of success, and help the student work through the decision-making 
process, 

Educational Counseling. Students who are indecisive about a major, or who wish 
information on their adaptability to select programs of study may gain a realistic 
appraisal of themselves through counseling and become better equipped to make 
more intelligent academic choices. 


Group Counseling. Individual growth and development often are enhanced by 
experiences in small groups that meet regularly with Counseling Service staff 
members. 

Career Information Library. The student interested in studying a curriculum or an 
occupation in terms of a career choice will find that this library has information about 
hundreds of fields. It is open 40 hours a week and no appointment is needed. Deans 
office counselors and professors are invited to refer students to the reading room. 


Conferences with Prospective Students. High school seniors and college 
students who wish to explore curriculum offerings at Auburn University can arrange 
for a 30 to 40 minute appointment, Alternate dates and hours should be proposed so 
that rhe appointment will fit in with a counselor's schedule. By mail, a week or 10 days 
is needed as time for confirmation. If the appointment is made by telephone, the time 
interval may be as short as a day or two. Parents of high school seniors are invited to 
participate in these conferences. 


Mental Health Services 


Many students have personal problems which may interfere not only with their 
academic progress but also with interpersonal relationships and their general 
happiness and welfare as individuals. Professional psychologists and counselors offer 
a strictly confidential relationship in which students may come to better understand 
their problems and take constructive action to move toward solutions. Emotional 
adjustment, dating, marriage, interpersonal relationships, adjustment to college, 
inabilits to concentrate on studies, undue anxiety, depression —these are only a few of 
the many varied concerns and problems that are dealt with. In addition to individual 
counseling or therapy sessions, group therapy is also available. You may come by Mell 
Hall or call 826-4744 for an appointment. 


Environmental Service 


Many problems encountered by the student require adjustment on his part. 
However, some problems have their source in the students environment and are best 
dealt with by altering the environment in some way. Environmental specialists assist 
the student in this endeavor. 

Married Student Services. This group of students often find themselves out of the 
“mainstream” of University activities. They also have special concerns different from 
single students. Assistance is available to married students and their families to deal 
with any area of concern. 

Minority Student Services. Many cultures are represented in a university student 
body, Each student is aided in developing within the context of his own cultural 
heritage while at the same time gaining a better understanding of other cultures. 

Legal Services. The legal adviser assists students in becoming aware of the role of 
the law in their relationships with others. While not representing the student, he does 


help the student understand the alternatives he may pursue and the consequences that 
may result from each. 
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Veterans Affairs 


The staff of the Veterans Affairs Office assists those students attending Auburn 


University under the G.I. Bill and those students who: are dependents of disabled 
veterans. 


Veterans Affairs personnel assist the veteran by working with the Veterans 
Administration on problems concerning monthly checks, educational entitlement, 
certificates of eligibility, and other problems involving the Veteran and the Veterans 
Administrations. 

Veterans planning to attend Auburn University should contact the Veterans 
Affairs Office of Auburn University to obtain relevant information concerning benefits. 


^ veterans' counselor is available for counseling. Tutorial assistance and study 
skills aids are also available. 


Evaluation Service 


Evaluation Service assists students in developing skills involved in learning. 


Study-Partner Program. Students are able to receive aid in several academic 
areas from study partners approved by their academic departments. Study partners are 
available for immediate help during specified hours. 

Study-Skills Programs. Students wishing to develop skills in such areas as 
notetaking, listening, briefhand and reading can do so through the study-skills 
program. 

Testing. ^ wide variety of tests are available to aid in the counseling process. 
Results of these tests are confidential and are used only for the benefit of the student. 


University Placement Service 


! The University Placement Service assists students and alumni in securing 
business and professional positions through its contacts with potential employers. The 
service is available to any student or alumnus without charge. 

Representatives of commerical and industrial firms as well as government 
agencies visit the office each quarter for personal interviews with students. 


Seniors and graduate students who desire information and placement assistance 
should confer with the Director, 400 Martin Hall. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn Uni 
(1) Out-patient medical services b 
Drake Student Health Center for 
may be available from the Health 


versity renders the following services: 
y University physicians; (2) hospitalization at the 
minor illnesses; (3) emergency ambulance service 
i ( Center or at cost from the local private ambulance 
service; (4) medical advice to the physical education and athletic departments; (5) aid 
in Health education as needed; and (6) campus sanitation inspections. 


Each entering student is required to file a medical record and a physician's report 


when indicated as part of the requirements for admission. The report form will be 
furnished by the University Admissions Office. ission. The report form wi 


The University owns and operates the Drake Student Health Center with facilities 


for hospitalized patients, physicians offices, laboratory and x-ray facilities, food 
preparation areas and medical record storage. 
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The State Health Department annually makes available tuberculosis skin testing 
tor students, faculty, and employees. 


The Student Counseling Service and the Student Health Service combine to aid 
students with emotional problems. There is a consulting psychiatrist on the staff of the 
Student Health Service. 


There is a qualified physiotherapist available on a part-time basis to operate the 
physiotherapy department. 


No major medical or surgical problems are handled at the Health Center. Elective 
surgery or medical therapy requiring a specialist should be performed in the student's 
home town. This should be done during vacation periods. Students, while in school, 
who are in need of emergency surgery, have severe medical or psychiatric illnesses or 
have severe orthopedic problems will be referred to a qualified specialist and the 
expense will be the responsibility of the student. It is recommended that health 
insurance be carried to cover these contingencies. The Student Government 
Association offers an excellent student health and accident insurance program under 
written by a reliable insurance company at very reasonable rates. 


The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled students at 
Auburn University. Medical service is not provided by the University for the families of 
married students. Excellent medical facilities and medical personnel are available for 
families in the area at individual expense. 


The Out-patient clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. each dày, Monday 
through Friday and 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon on Saturdays. Emergency treatment is 
available during all other hours, seven days a week, with staff physicians on call. 


Hours for visiting patients at the Health Center are from 10:00 a.m, to 8:00 p.m. 
daily in the lounge and in the patients rooms from 1:30 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 7:00 
p.m. to 8:00 p.m. except in emergency situations when no visiting is allowed. It is 
recommended that only two visitors be with a patient at the same time. 


University physicians do not make calls outside the Health Center or treat 
students in their rooms. Students who are too ill to be brought to the Health Center by 
normal transportation may be furnished ambulance service. Parents will be notified if 
a student is believed to be seriously ill. 


Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the Health Center each 
school year. This includes professional services of the medical staff, general floor 
nursing care, some medications, routine laboratory and x-ray procedures, room and 
linens. ' 


The student health fee does not include surgery, consultation, special x-ray 
studies, special medications, special laboratory procedures or special nurses. No 
emergency or routine dental service is provided. Excellent medical and dental 
facilities and personnel are available in Auburn and the student will be charged by the 
person providing the service. 


Between quarters personnel at the Health Center will be available for emergency 
services to students on campus for University approved or sponsored functions. 


During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every possible 
effort to care for ill students at the Health Center, but if the staff and facilities should be 
inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility for payment of services 
rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 
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Speech And Hearing Clinic 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic of the Department of Speech Communication 
provides a full range of services for children and adults, including comprehensive 
speech and hearing examinations. Students with speech or hearing problems are 
urged to contact the Speech and Hearing Clinic during their first quarter of residence. 
The Speech and Hearing Clinic also carries on a continuing program to provide 
assistance for all students for whom English is asecond language. Appointments may 
be made in Room 1199 Haley Center for speech and/or hearing examinations or by 


calling 826-5545. Auburn University students are charged one-half of the usual clinic 
fees. 


Student Bookstores 


Alpha Phi Omega service fraternity sponsors a non-profit bookstore on the 
campus. The purpose of this store is ta provide a more economical means for students 
to purchase and sell their books. The bookstore is located in the Auburn Union 
Building. A University Book Store is located in Haley Center. 


Student Insurance 


The Student Government Association sponsors two Accident and Sickness 
Insurance Plans, which are available to all full-time or part-time undergraduate and 
graduate students. The Plans provide maximum coverage at minimum cost and are 
underwritten by the Continental Insurance Companies. 


Plan | offers limited benefits for a low premium; Plan Il includes increased benefits 
at a higher premium. Benefits for both Plans include hospital fees and expenses, 
surgery, visits by a physician when hospital confined, ambulance service, X-rays, as 
well as other items. Accidental death benefits of $1,000 are optional for persons taking 
Plan | and are included in Plan Il. 


Enrollment in either Plan is solicited during each registration period but it is 


available throughout the year, covering single students as well as married students and 
their families. 


Further information may be obtained from the Off-Campus Housing Office, 315 
Mary Martin Hall. 


Student Activities 


The Student Body 


The Student Government Association is the organization which officially 
represents the student body. Upon enrollment at Auburn University, each student 
becomes a member of the S. G. A. Its primary objective is that of working cooperatively 
for the betterment of Auburn students. All students are encouraged to participate in the 
Student Government Association and to become involved in the political life of the 
campus. 

Student Government is composed of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. The executive group consists of the president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
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members of the executive cabinet. Members of the legislative branch, the student 
senate, represent the ten University schools. In addition, there are 15 district senators. 
The student jurisprudence committee has a presiding justice and six associate justices. 


Officers and senators of the Student Government Association are elected by 
members of the student body in the Spring Quarter general elections. Other positions 
are appointive by the president with concurrence by the senate. The Student 
Government Constitution and Laws, published in the Tiger Cub. details the 
functioning of student government. 


Associated Women Students 


The purpose of the Associated Women Students is to uphold high standards of 
scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high sense of honor and integrity in 
all phases of University life. 

1. In cooperation with the Student Body of Auburn University, the administration 
and faculty, to uphold high standards of scholarship; to create, promote, and maintain 
a high sense of honor and integrity in all phases of university life, and to provide a 
tarum for the expression of the views of the individual woman student at Auburn. 


2. To encourage a sense of individual responsibility, to further a spirit of unity 
among women students, and to train students in democratic participation in 
government. 

3. Through Councils, to enact and enforce regulations and to sponsor activities 
which will contribute to the well-being of the students. 

Each Auburn undergraduate woman student is automatically a member of AWS 
when she enters the University. AWS plans and conducts a well-organized program 
for women students. 


Student Publications 


The Auburn Circle—a literary magazine published once each quarter containing 
easy-reading, in-depth articles of significance to the whole University community. 
Production cost covered by Student Activity Fees. 


The Auburn Design —booklet published vearly for and by students in Industrial 
Design. 


The Auburn Veterinarian—booklet published quarterly for and by students in 
Veterinary Medicine. 


The Glomerata—student publication; production costs covered by Student 
Activities Fee, student organizations and advertising. 


The Helm —a quarterly paper published by NROTC students. 


The Auburn Plainsman—a weekly paper published by students of the institution; 
production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising, 


The Tiger Cub—annual student handbook; production costs covered by Student 
Activities Fee and advertising. 


All publications and radio stations supported by the Student Activities Fee are 
subject to supervision by the Board of Student Communications. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty life. The 
building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living room for students away 
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from home—a place to relax, to entertain friends, and to find convenient dining 
services, A wide variety of cultural, social and recreational activities; special 
entertainment programs; plus weekly popular and fine-arts films, are brought to the 
Auburn University community by the Auburn Union under the name of SPECTRA. 
Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack Bar, Alumni 
Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications offices, Alpha Phi 
Omega Bookstore, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms for student organizations, 
commuters lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff offices. 


The main desk has become the central information center on campus. On hand 


are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class schedule, home 
address, and campus address. 


Cultural, Musical, Theatrical Activities 


Concerts. At least five outstanding concerts, concert artists, or Broadway 
productions are presented each year through the Auburn University Committee on the 


Performing Arts. Such presentations are open to students, faculty, and the general 
public, at no charge. 


Popular Entertainment, featuring big name groups, is brought to the campus at 
least twice a quarter by the social Life Committee. Admission is charged and prices 
vary. 

Lectures, The Auburn University Lecture Series sponsors a variety of lecturers in 
all the disciplines and areas of student interest. In addition, several endowed 
lectureships bring prominent scholars to the campus for public addresses, open to the 
University and the general public. Many of these lecturers conduct specialized 
seminars and group discussions with students while on the campus. Highlight of the 
academic year is the student sponsored Horizons Symposium, which hosts speakers 
representing a broad spectrum of ideas and viewpoints. 


Auburn Union Spectra programs popular and fine arts films, a drama festival, 
rock concerts, dinner theatre, coffee house presentations, and other special activities 
including recreational interests such as table tennis, billiards, bridge, and chess. There 
is no charge for participation in most events. 


Auburn Union Gallery is open seven days a week with various and changing 
exhibits both traveling and local. Showcases in the Union lobby may be utilized by 
students and faculty for educational or cultural displays. 


Smith Hall Gallery regularly scheduled exhibits from regional or national sources 


as well as faculty and student work. Visual arts and crafts are also exhibited in the 
Union Gallery. 


Auburn University Concert Choir is open to all students by audition. The choir 
sings concert and special programs on campus each quarter, takes an annual spring 
tour, makes regular television appearances, and sings for various functions around the 
state. Rehearsals are held daily, and degree credit is available. 

Choral Union. A large chorus is open to all students, faculty and townspeople by 
permission of the director. This group usually performs two concerts a year, consisting 


of large choral works, and often with the Auburn Symphony Orchestra. Rehearsals are 
held once a week and degree credit is available. 


Men's Glee Club is open to all male students. It makes regular appearances on 
campus and in the surrounding area, The music is of a lighter nature, including popular 
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music and Auburn songs. Rehearsals are held once a week, and degree credit is 
available. 


Marching Band. Auburn University supports a Marching Band which frequently 
accompanies the football team on game trips, and represents the University at various 
campus, state, and out-of-town functions. It consists of approximately 200 players 
who receive special training in drill formations. Physical Education may be waived 
during the fall quarter for students who are members of the Marching Band. 

Concert Band consists of advanced students who have passed the work of the 
preliminary bands, and students who are preparing to teach band in the schools. It 
provides music for various University activities and some off-campus concert tours. 
Regular training which embodies instruction in the rudiments of music and the use of 
band instruments is given free of charge at the band practice periods. These activities 
may be taken with or without degree credit. 


Orchestra. The Music Department sponsors this symbolic group for the 
development of musical talent and perfection of individual achievement in ensemble 
playing. Students in the early stages of musical training, especially those in violin, viola 
and cello, are invited to participate. Membership is by permission of the director. This 
activity may be taken with or without degree credit. 


Opera Workshop. The Workshop is open to all students interested in musical or 
dramatic work in producing operas. Membership is open with or without degree 
credit. Students are trained in the various phases of operatic production largely 
through performances of scenes from outstanding operas. 


Educational Television. Programs produced in the Auburn Studio of the Alabama 
Public Television Network are seen throughout the state on the Alabama ETV 
Network, 2, 7, 10, 25, 26, 36, 41, 42, 43, 


Auburn University Theatre. Since the Department of Theatre functions as 
producer for this organization, the season of plays reflects the commitment of the 
Department to expose actors, designers, technicians, and prospective teachers to a 
wide variety of theatrical forms and to perform these plays for the pleasure and cultural 
enrichment of the University and nearby communities. Eight or nine major produc- 
tions are offered during the college year, two each quarter, One of these plays is 
especially for children and is toured by members of the Auburn University Children’s 
Theatre to Alabama public schools. 

University students and faculty members are welcome to audition for any 
production, but first priority in casting is given to Theatre majors and minors. The 
theatre curriculum, production programs, and performance activities are all con- 
ducted in theTelfair B. Peet Theatre at the corner of Samford Avenue and Duncan 
Street. Visitors are welcome to tour the facility during the school day. All persons who 
engage in Theatre activities, with or without degree credit, are eligible for membership 
in the Auburn Players whose purpose for over 50 years has been to promote interest 
and participation in theatre production at Auburn. 


Intramural Sports 


Intramural sports offer students many opportunities to participate în competitive 
team and individual sports, and recreational activities. Healthful sports, good 
sportsmanship, and friendly competition are stressed. All students are urged to 
participate in the program which is entirely voluntary and largely student-supported 
and supervised. 
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Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 

Fall Quarter.—Touch football, swimming, volleyball, golf. 

Winter Quarter.— Basketball, bowling, table tennis, weight lifting, wrestling. 
Spring Quarter.—Badminton, softball, tennis, track, horseshoes. 

Summer Quarter.—Softball, tennis, golf, swimming, bowling. 

Intramural sports for men also operates check-out services in the Student 


Activities Building, Memorial Coliseum, and Magnolia Dormitory. Any student or 
student group may check out recreation equipment on a daily basis. 


Informal recreational hours are scheduled for leisure time activities at the Student 
Activities Building, Sports Arena, and Memorial Coliseum. 


Recreational Services 


"Recreational Services" provides supervision for various areas on the Auburn 
University campus. Students and faculty are encouraged to recreate on an informal, 
self-directed basis. Indoor and outdoor facilities may be used when they are not 


scheduled for practices, classes, or games. Participants should contact the Intramural 
Office to determine the availability of facilities. 


The Recreational Services Program also offers a 24 hour recreational equipment 
check-out service to the Auburn University population, The check-out office is located 
in the Student Activities Building and is operated Monday through Friday from 2:00 


p.m. until 6:00 p.m. Equipment is available for table tennis, volleyball, badminton, 
tennis, softball, racquetball, basketball, football, soccer, and horseshoes. 


Organizations 
National Honor Societies 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Epsilon "Y (Pres Aen Phi M Laus uM ) ~ 
Alpha Kappa iology) Phi Eta Sigma I aship—Freshmen—Mer) 
a um Lambda Delta (Freshman Scholastic — 


Phi —— Phi (Scholarshiyp—Senvor Men and 


a A Mudi y rin Engi t tical 
cn AN (owl t "d - ifa P, i A AT ecl hanes 
Delta Sigma lal e LL Alpha 
i ra eskal E psi Ti Py ! 

ES ul ical Engineer if maty) 
Mana Board (Student Leadership- y ae Sigma Delta Pi (Spanish) 
ot hm Sigma Gamma Tau (Aerospace Engineering) 
Omicron Delta Kappa Student Leadership— Sigma Pi Sigma (Physics! 
junior & Senior Mer) Tau Beta Pi (Engineering) 
Omicron Delta Epsilon (Economics) Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry) 
Omicron Nu (Home Economici Pi Delta Phi (French) 


National Recognition Societies 


The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Service—Men) Omicron mE Pi (Architecture) 

Alpha Pu Omega (Thealre) Phi Psi (Textiles) 
Alpha Zeta (Agriculture) Phi Zeta a Medicine) 
Ae ~ Society (Aw Force ROTC) Scabbard and Blade (Military) 

IAFROTC Coed Auxiliary) Semper Fidelis (Marine Corps ROTO 
Block ^ Bridle (Animal Sciencet AE Alpha Eta (Speech Pathology) 
Capers lArmy ROTC Coed Auxiliary) Sigma Lambda Chi (Building Construction) 
n —— Leadership —Sophomcore Sigma nee M a lish) 
Steerage (Navy 

Dac and dd Diamonds (Army ROTC) Pershing R Aw F A Basic 
Gamma Sigma Delta (Agriculture) ee oce "t 


Cadets) 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education) Pi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 
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A“ Club—Varsity lettermen in baseball. basketball, football, track or Cheerleading 


aus Aiei Association 
Amateur Radio Club 

American Civil Liberties Union 
Associated Women Students 
Auburn Chapter of the Alabama Conservancy 
Auburn Collegiate Civitan 
Auburn Debate Council 
Auburn Human Rights Forum 
Auburn India Association 
Auburn Veterans Association 
Chinese Student Association 
Circle K Club 

Conservative Club 


Gamma Sigma ve eed ey Service Organization 


International Relations 
Married Student Association 
Readers' Theatre 


Spades— Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men 


5quires—Honor Society for most outstanding 
Student's International Meditation Society 
War Eagle Girls—Official University Hostesses 
Women's Intramural Association 

Young Democrats Club 

Young Republicans Club 

Zero Population Growth, Inc 


Auburn Karate Club 

Auburn University Rifle Club 
Auburn heat Club 
—— 


Rugby Chak Club 


Sports Clubs 


Salle D’Armes Fencing Club 
Soccer Club 

Spike Shoe Club 

Tiger Sharks 

Volleyball Club 


Religious Organizations 


—— Student Union —Baptist 
Church * hym hatiera oaoa aa NE ol 


lewih Hillel Group—jewish 
Latter Day Saints Students Organization 


Agriculture Council 
Agriculture Economics Club 


Agronomy 

American Society for Agriculture E 

Auburn Student Chapter of the Wildlife Society 
Block and Bridle Club 

Forestry Club 
Horticulture Forum 
American Institute of Architects, Student 


American Institute of interior Design 
Architecture and the Arts Council 


Auburn Players 

Builders’ Guild 

Delta Omicron 

Industrial Designers" Society of America 
Industrial Design Forum 


Lutheran Student Fellowship —Lutheran 
Newman Club—C atholic 

Unitarian Universalist Fellowship—Unitanan 
Wesley Foundation—Methodist 

Westminister Fellowship—Presbyterian 


Navigators (nondenominational) 


National Collegiate Association of Secretaries 

Society for the Advancement of Management 
tonal Council 

Association for Childhood Education 

Council for Exceptional Ms 

Future Farmers of Amer 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Club 
Industrial Arts Club 
National Rehabilitation Club 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Student National Education Association 
Alpha Eta Rho 
American Institute of Aeronautics and 

Astronautics 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
American Institute of Industrial Engineers 

American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
Society of American weary Engineers 
Auburn incers’ 
Institute of Electrical and Elecbonic Engineers 
Phi Lambda Upsilon 
Pi Gamma Tau 
Fash ated 
ion Incorpor 

Home Economics Faculty —Student Council 
Auburn University Graduate Student Association 
American Pharmacy Association 
Kappa Epsilon 
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American Society of Personnel Administration Kappa Psi 

Auburn Marketing Society Pharmacy Student Council 
Auburn Student Accounting Association Phi Lambda Sigma 
German Club Phi Delta Chi 


Veterinary Medicine Council 
Auburn Student Chapter of the American Veteri Medical Association 
b. American Veterinary Medicine Association Auxiliary 
Auburn Pre-Veterinary Medicine Association 


Student Wives Clubs 


Dames Club Wives Club 
AVMA Auxiliary (Student € pe Wives of Auburn Engineers 
Keysiones (Building Construction) 


Social Fraternities 


Alpha Epsilon Pi Phi Delta Theta 
Alpha ma Rho Phi Gamma Delta 
Alpha Psi [professional Phi Kappa Psi 
A au € —— Ten 
Chi Phi Pi Kappa Phi 
Delta Chi Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Delta Phi Sigma Chi 
Delta Tàu Delta Sigma Nu 
FarmHouse Sigma Phi Epsilon 
—— TE ena tni 
au psilon 
— Thea OR 
Omega Psi Phi Theta Xi 


Omega Tau Sigma (professional) 


The Interfraternity Council coordinates the relationships between the member 
fraternities. 


Sororities 
Alpha Chi Omega Delta Zeta 
Alpha Delta Pi Gamma Phi Beta 
Alpha Gamma Delta Kappa Alpha Theta 
n Qmw«cron Pi kappa pa S 
r appa ma 
Delta a Delta Phi Mu 
a Phi Beta Phi 


The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the activities of the sororities. 


Special Programs 


Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction for 
persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses parallel 
those given in the University and are taught by members of the University faculty. All 
courses carry college credit. 

Organization of Courses—A complete course outline with full information and 
instructions is sent to the student upon registration. Courses consist of varying amounts 
of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires certain textbook readings and 
written preparation. Supplementary reading and reports may be required of the 
student by the instructor on any assignment. Written work is submitted to the 
Correspondence Study Office. 


Qualifications—Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to correspon- 
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dence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does not furnish 
complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enrollment for correspon- 
dence study does not constitute admission to Auburn University. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspondence 
work are described in the regulations in Section Ill of the Correspondence Study 
Bulletin. 


Credit —U ndergraduate credit equivalent to that earned in regular college classes 
is given for correspondence work. Although graduate credit cannot be earned by 
correspondence, certain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared. 


Examinations—A final examination is required in each course upon completion 
of all unit work, The examination should be taken in the Correspondence Study Office 
but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the supervision of an approved 
proctor. Proctors approved are city or county superintendents of schools, principals of 
accredited senior high schools, and/or deans and department heads of colleges. 
Students in military service may arrange to take the examination under the supervision 
of the Education Officer of their station. 


Fees—Fees for correspondence courses are listed in the catalog under "Fees and 
Charges" (see page 31). Fees are payable in advance and should accompany the 
application. 


For application form and further information write to Director, Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program. 


Co-operative Education Program 


The Co-operative Education Program provides opportunities for students to 
alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of experience in industry, 
education, business, and government agencies. 


The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory and 
practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more meaning in 
their studies and their motivation is increased. This experience contributes to the 
development of a sense of individual responsibility. The student's judgment and 
maturity also develop more fully, and a better appreciation of the importance of 
human relations is gained. Since the employer pays the student a wage or salary during 
the experience quarters, this assists the student considerably in his educational 
expenses. 

For all four-year curricula, the Co-operative Education Program is a five-year 
plan. A student must complete at least two quarters of the freshman year with an 
above-average scholastic record before he is placed with an employer. (1) In most 
cases transfer students can be placed after successful completion of one quarter at 
Auburn. Normally a student has seven professional experience quarters and during the 
senior year he remains in continuous residence in school. (2) Applications for 
participation in the program are accepted from high school seniors, junior college 
students and currently enrolled Auburn students. Although most students will be 
placed during the freshman and sophomore years, it is possible to arrange co-op 
assignments in certain cases for students in the junior year. 

For five-year curricula (i.e. architecture and pharmacy) the Co-operative 
Education Program is a six-year plan. 


The program is offered in all curricula of the Schools of Business, Engineering and 
Education. Students in the Applied Physics, Architecture, Art, Biological Sciences, 
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Building Technology, Home Economics, Industrial Design, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Pharmacy, Physics, Political Science, Pre-Law, Psychology, and other curricula may 
also participate in the program. Upon completion of the program, certificates are 
awarded by the University. 

Additional information and a booklet describing the program may be secured 


from the Director, Cooperative Education, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
36830. 


University Regulations 


Academic Regulations 


Students pursuing academic programs must comply with regulations and follow 
procedures prescribed by the University. Regulations relating to registration, class 
attendance, physical education, military training, grading system, examinations, 
degree requirements, honors, and other academic matters are presented in the 
following pages. 


Registration And Scheduling 


General Requirements. Every student is required to be registered in Auburn 
University in the quarter of his graduation or in any other quarter when, clearing an 
“incomplete” grade, working on a graduate thesis, engaged in any other endeavor 
relating to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of the instructional staff and 
the facilities of the University. A fee is charged for such registration. (See page 29.) 
Registration in a correspondence course through Auburn University satisfies this 
requirement, 

Course credit completed at another college or university while the student is 
concurrently enrolled at Auburn University will not be counted toward the student's 
degree without prior permission from the student's dean. 


Permit to Register. An undergraduate student entering Auburn University as an 
original or first-time student will obtain his permit to register from the Admissions 
Office. A former Auburn University undergraduate student will obtain his permit to 
register from the Registrar's Office. 


Re-admission of Former Students. Students who have previously attended 
Auburn University and desire to re-enter must secure a registration permit from the 
Registrar's Office. Students who have attended another institution for one (1) quarter or 
semester must be eligible to re-enter the institution attended. Students attending 
another institution for more than one (1) quarter or semester must also have earned an 
overall “C” average to be eligible to re-enter Auburn University. Two (2) official 
transcripts must be furnished to the Registrar's Office from the institution attended. 


Calendar Periods for Registration. The periods designated for completing course 
requests, schedule distribution and fee payment, and final registration are listed in the 
University Calendar. Academic schools will publish the dates that each will utilize 
during the University Registration Period. Information may be obtained at the 
respective Dean's office, the Registrar's Office, and in the Plainsman. Students should 
acquaint themselves with these periods for necessary schedule planning and clearing 
of fees. Students not clearing fees during the designated periods will be subject to the 
late fee (see page 30). All currently enrolled undergraduates must register and clear 
fees for the following quarter during the registration period indicated in the University 
Calendar prior to the beginning of final exams. ^ late fee is assessed all currently 
enrolled students who register during Final Registration at the beginning of the 
following quarter. 
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Late Registration. After the date specified in the University Calendar as the last 
day for final registration, no student may fegister except by permission of the dean. The 
load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the discretion of the dean and an 
extra fee charge will be made. (See page 30.) No student will be registered after the 
tenth day of classes. Any deviation from this policy must have the approval of the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs or Dean of the Graduate School. 


Back Work and Substitution of Courses. A student's dean may make such 
substitutions as he deems necessary for courses in the student's curriculum. In 
arranging a student's work for each year the dean will require him to schedule first the 
back work of the lower class or classes, but where this would work a serious hardship 
on the student the dean may make such exceptions as he deems necessary. 


When a curriculum model is changed, a student in the changed curriculum may 
be required to complete the subjects and hours placed beyond the level to which he 
has progressed in the changed curriculum, but will not be required to complete 
additional subjects placed in the curriculum below the level he has achieved. Courses 
shifted from one class level to another are exempt from this latter provision. The 
student's dean will determine the specific revised subject requirements and the 
University Registrar the revised total hour and grade point requirements. In no case, 
however, will the changed curriculum compel a student to accumulate additional 
hours and grade points for purposes of graduation. 


Student Load. The maximum load for students enrolled in undergraduate 
curricula is 19 quarter hours. A normal quarterly load is from 15 to 19 hours. Upon 
approval of his dean, a student may schedule less than a normal load. 


The maximum load may be exceeded only under the following circumstances: 


(a) The academic dean may approve up to 20 hours as a "convenient load." 


(b) Upon approval of his dean, a student may schedule an overload not to 
exceed 23 hours if, during his last residence quarter at Auburn University in 
which he carried 15 or more hours, he passed all work attempted and earned 
a grade point quotient of 1.5 or higher. A student who has scheduled fewer 
than 15 hours during an intervening quarter (or quarters) will retain the 
overload privilege if he has passed all work carried with a minimum grade 
point average of 1.5 in each intervening quarter. In special cases the dean 


may make exceptions to the 1.5 requirement by written notice to the 
Registrar. 


(c) Upon approval of his dean, a graduating senior who is ineligible to carry an 
overload may schedule a maximum of 23 hours if the overload will allow 
him to graduate in that particular quarter. 


^ student who registers for work in excess of his approved load may be required 
by his dean to drop the overload during the Schedule Adjustment Period. The student's 
load may also be reduced by the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


Prerequisites. Prerequisite or corequisite requirements of courses are listed with 
the course descriptions in the University catalog. It is the responsibility of the student to 
know these requirements and to comply with them when registering. Any waiver of 
these requirements must be approved by the instructor concerned and/or his 
department head. In addition, the waiver of the junior standing prerequisite 


established for courses that may be taken for graduate credit must have the approval of 
the Dean of the Graduate School. 
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Curriculum Transfer. A student must have the approval of his dean to change his 
major. This procedure may be accomplished with the dean's office. If a student 
transfers from one academic school to another, the student must secure a permit to 
change schools from the Registrar’s Office. Instructions for completing the process will 
be provided by the Registrar's Office. A student may change schools during the periods 
of registration as prescribed in the University Calendar on pages 2-3. A student who 
changes academic schools will be given instructions to obtain his academic folder 
from the former dean's office for use by the dean's office of the school in which he is to 
enroll. 


Schedule Adjustment. A student must have the permission of his dean to make 
any changes or adjustments in his course registration. The student will obtain 
permission from the dean and follow the University procedure to consummate the 
desired change or adjustment. A service fee may be charged for any changes or 
adjustments that occur after the approved University period for Schedule Adjustment. 
(See page 30.) Refer to the section on Grading System (page 52) for assignment of 
grades for class withdrawals. 


Auditing Privilege. Because of the heavy enrollment in most academic depart- 
ments, the privilege of auditing courses is restricted. Auditing of a lecture course or the 
lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course may be granted with the 
approval of the student's dean and the head of the department in which the course is 
offered. The auditing privilege is rarely permitted in laboratory ot combined lecture 
and laboratory courses. 


Auditors must complete the regular registration process and are listed on class 
rolls, but are not required to participate in classroom discussions, take tests or final 
examinations, or make reports; no grades or credits may be received. Auditors who 
have not been admitted to the University must make application to, and secure a 
registration permit from the Admissions Office. Former students secure a registration 
permit from the Registrar's Office. Students registering as auditors (12 classification) 
must have their schedule approved by the Assistant Registrar. Auditors who are not 
regularly enrolled students will register on the last day of the final registration period. A 
fee (see Auditing Fee on page 30) will be charged for auditing a lecture course. 
Regularly enrolled students carrying ten hours or more and members of the faculty 
may audit lecture courses without payment of the auditing fee with approval of the 
head of the department in which the course is offered and the individual's dean; 
however, the regular registration process must be completed. 


A student may not change from audit to credit after the schedule adjustment 
period; he may, however, change from credit to audit anytime within the first three 
weeks of classes, with fee refunds to be made in accordance with University policy. 


Resignation. In the event a student wishes to resign from the University, he must 
first contact his dean. The resignation form must be completed as necessary and 
required. A student who pre-registers and clears fees but receives an academic 
suspension will automatically be resigned by the Registrar's Office if there is no 
possibility to clear the suspension. A student who receives an academic suspension 
but who may clear will not be resigned. However, if the student does not clear the 
academic suspension by the tenth class day, he will be resigned. All refunds of fees will 
be made by the Office of the Bursar in keeping with the University policy on refunds. 
(See page 32.) 


After the date carried in the University calendar for mid-quarter, no student may 
resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. After this date, the dean shall 
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contact the student's instructors to determine his scholastic standing at the time of 
resignation and report such standing to the Registrar. If the student is failing in over half 
his work, the number of hours reported as failing will be counted as credit hours 
attempted and included in academic eligibility calculations. Those hours reported as 
passing will be dropped and will not be counted in the grade point calculations. 
Furthermore, when a student's total hours attempted exceed grade points earned by 
more than 21 at the end of his last quarter in residence prior to his resignation, the 
student's grades will be reviewed by his dean to determine if he has a C average for the 
quarter in which he is resigning. If the student does not have a C average, he will be 
placed on academic suspension. 


When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign after 
mid-quarter, and when this condition has been the main factor in causing scholastic 
deficiencies, discretionary power in waiving the scholastic penalty shall rest with the 
student's dean. A student who is resigned for disciplinary reasons will retain the 
academic status he achieved immediately prior to the disciplinary action. 


Class Attendance 


The philosophy of the University is that the final grade for a course represents a 
measurement of the student's performance in achieving the objectives of the course, 
Absence from class sessions, in and of itself, should not influence the final grade. 


The student shall be expected to carry out assigned work and to take all 
examinations. Failure to carry out these assignments or to take the examinations shall 
result in an appropriate reduction in grade. 


Each instructor shall determine the policy regarding assigned work which he feels 
is best for his course. In developing this policy the instructor shall consider carefully 
the nature of the course, the maturity level of the students enrolled in the course, and 
the consequent level of flexibility which his policy will include. The policy, along with 
the instructor's requirements for announced and unannounced examination atten- 
dance, shall be presented to the class, preferably in writing, at the beginning of the 
quarter and will govern the actions of the instructor in the course. 


It is expected that assigned work will be carried out. However, instructors will be 
expected to recognize and honor official University excuses which may be issued to 
groups or individuals for absences due to participation in authorized University 
activities (e.g., athletic teams, events of a traditional nature; e.g., the Hutsell Freshman 
Cake Race; or for absences directly related to the academic program, authorized field 
trips*), and to make allowances for student absences caused by illness or personal 
emergencies. Arrangements to make up missed work shall be initiated by the student. 
Such arrangements could result in delayed due dates for assignments or in “IN” or 
other deferred grades. 


Excuses for student absences of a non-academic, extra-curricular nature will not 
be issued by the University but will be granted at the discretion of the individual 
instructor. Any evidence or request for consideration that the student may feel justifies 
his absence may, of course, be presented to the instructor for review. 


The regularly accepted time for class procedure to begin shall be ten minutes after 
the hour. If the instructor does not appear within 20 minutes after the hour, students are 


permitted to leave the classroom without penalty. All classes shall be dismissed 
promptly on the hour. 
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In order that the University may have effective class days, it is University policy 
that all classes will meet as scheduled the last day before holidays and the first day after 
holidays as designated by the University. 

A student absent from a final examination must obtain permission from his 
academic dean to make up a final examination missed or to make any change in his 
final examination schedule. 


Students are discouraged from requesting excuses for the purpose of attending 
reserve military training since such requests are normally denied. Unresolved 
problems may be referred to the office of the Vice President for Academic Affairs for 
resolution. 


Examinations 


General. Examinations are classified as: 1) final examinations at the end of each 
quarter; 2) special examinations; and 3) other course examinations as determined by 
the instructor. The final examination policy is stated below. 

Announced quizzes in any undergraduate course will be administered at a 
regularly scheduled meeting of the course. Any departure from this regulation must be 
approved by the Vice President for Academic Affairs. Grades in all subjects are 
reported to the student's parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. 

A student absent from a final examination must obtain an excuse from his 
academic dean in order to take the examination. 

Mid-Quarter Deficiencies. Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth week 
in each quarter for freshmen. 

Final Examination Policy. ^ final examination will be given in each under- 
graduate course. The examination will be administered during the hours specified in 
the quarterly examination schedule. Any departure from these regulations must be 
approved by the Vice President tor ^cademic Affairs. 


The professor teaching a 600-level course shall determine whether a formal final 
examination is appropriate. If one is to be given, it shall be scheduled at a time during 
the final examination period which does not conflict with scheduled examinations for 
other courses in which students in that course are enrolled. Generally, it is expected 
that the exam will be given at the time exams are scheduled for other classes meeting at 
the same hour. 


No departure trom the published examination schedule is permitted except as 
provided in the statements above. The University Examination Period is published in 
the Calendar (see pages 2-3). The detailed hour schedule will be distributed to the 
Faculty and published in the Plainsman. 


Special Examination Period and Permits. The first tour (4) class days of each 
quarter are designated as the Special Examination Period. Permits to take missed 
examinations are obtained from the student's academic dean. The student after being 
issued the examination permit will pay the required fee at the Bursar's Office. The 
instructor will enter the assigned grade on the examination permit and return it to the 
Registrar's Office. (See page 32 for service fee.) Fees are not charged to a student 
absent from quarterly examinations on account of illness when reported by the 

“Field trips wil! be authorized by rhe department and dean ot the school m which the course rs taught. The vmstroctor, will 


issue an official excuse to each student participati nj fefed inp. Any — M decline participaron De E ned trip and 
receive an late Compensating assignment i, following consultation w s ifetructor, it appears that ip would 
adversely Sect bis other academic work 
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University Physician. The student's dean may waive the fee at his discretion for 
extenuating circumstances. Only one (1) fee charge is made for special examination 
permits regardless of the number of examinations to be taken. 


Special Examinations for Students called to Military Service. Any student who is 
ordered to report for active duty with the armed services (as distinguished from 
summer camp requirements) on a date within the last 20 class days before the date of 
graduation as listed in the catalog, may, by producing a copy of his official orders, 
obtain written permission from his dean to take early final examinations on subject 


matter covered to date for full credit. Special examination permits will be issued by the 
student's academic dean without charge. 


Grading System 


Final Grades. In credit courses, passing grades are A, B, C, D, and S. A grade of S 
(Satistactory) or U (Unsatisfactory) may be assigned only to 699, AED 798, and 799 
courses, and other courses approved to be graded S-U, student teaching courses, and 
courses elected under the S-U” option. Failing grades are F, Fail; XF, did not take the 
final examination and failing the course at the time of final examination; or WF, 
officially dropped by permission of the student's dean but failing at time of withdrawal. 

Deferred Grades, An X is assigned if the student is passing but missed the final 
examination. If the student is absent from examination and also has other incomplete 
work, the grade of X must be assigned. (See Special Exam Permit, page 51.) IN is 
assigned wren the student has cleared the final examination but has not completed all 
other work required during the quarter. 

Grade Changes. Final Grades: If circumstances warrant a change of a final grade 
reported to the Registrar's Office, the grade may be changed only by written request of 
instructor concerned, with approval of instructor's department head and dean, which 
must be submitted to the Registrar. (See section above for final grades.) Deferred 
Grades: X (Absent Examination, passing) can be cleared only on official Special 
Examination Permit secured by the student írom his academic dean (See Special Exam 
Permit, page 51): IN (Incomplete) may be removed by written statement from the 
instructor (endorsement by the instructor's department head and dean not required). 
Deferred grades not cleared within the student's next residence quarter must be 
repeated if the course is required. If the deferred grade is not cleared within the next 
residence quarter, it is treated as a failing grade for grade point average computation. 

Grade Assignment for Class Withdrawals. No penalty shall be assigned for a 
course dropped on or before the fifteenth class day of the quarter. (For courses with 
fewer than five meetings per week, 15 class days should not be confused with 15 class 
meetings.) 

If a course is dropped after the first 15 days, but by the date of midquarter, the 
instructor shall assign a grade of W (passing) or WF (Failing) as the case may be. A 
course can be dropped with a W after mid-quarter only under unusual circumstances. 
When approval is granted by the student's dean for dropping the course under such 
circumstances, a W may be assigned only when the instructor indicates that the 
student is clearly passing the course; otherwise a grade of WF is assigned. 

Satisfactory-Unsatisfactory (S-U) Grading Option. With approval of his adviser 
and dean, a student may schedule a course under the S-U option if he has junior or 
senior Standing, has a cumulative grade point average of 1.5 or better on a $0 scale, 
and has earned at least 30 hours of credit at Auburn University, Graduate students may 
schedule undergraduate courses, except for 400-level courses taken for graduate 
credit, under the S-U option upon the recommendation of their major professor. 
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An unclassified student (classification 10) may schedule one or more courses in a 
quarter on the S-U option with the approval of his dean. Course work completed under 
the S-U option may not later be applied to a degree program should the unclassified 
student become a degree student. 

A student may not elect the S-U option for courses required in the freshman or 
sophomore years of his curriculum, courses constituting the major as defined by his 
curriculum, courses approved in the catalog as not eligible for election of the 5-U 
option, or courses for which a conventional grade has been recorded. 


A total of 20 credits may be earned on the S-U option at the rate of one course per 
quarter. The grade for a course taken under the option shall be recorded on the 
student's permanent record as an S or U. S and U grades shall not be considered in the 
determination of grade point averages; however, the student should be aware that an S 
grade could only be interpreted as a grade of D or better and a U grade as a failure. 

A grade of IN, X, XF, W, or WF may be assigned in a course under the S-U option. 
If the grade of IN or X is cleared, the grade recorded on the student's permanent record 


shall be an 5 or a U. A grade of W, WF, XF, and uncleared IN, or an uncleared X shall 
have its usual meaning. 


A student who has received an S grade in a course and later changes his 
curriculum shall receive credit for the course in his new curriculum provided credit is 
normally accepted in the curriculum for the course. 

A student who elects a course under the S-U option shall receive the same 
consideration, and assume thesame responsibilities, in the course as any other student 
who elects the course. Courses may be elected under the S-U option without the 
prerequisites or the corequisites for the course, but the student should be advised that 
he may be placing himself under a severe handicap by taking a course under these 
conditions. 

After the close of the schedule adjustment period, there shall be no change in the 
mode of grading (from S-U basis to the conventional basis or vice versa) of any student 
in any course. 


Students electing the S-U option will be identified as such on the class rolls and 
instructors’ grade sheets. 


Academic Eligibility 


Undergraduate Students Only 


Auburn University may place a student on probation or suspend him at any time if 
he flagrantly neglects his academic work or makes unsatisfactory progress toward 
graduation. 

Academic Probation. Any student enrolled at Auburn University will be placed 
on academic probation whenever the total number of hours he has attempted at 
Auburn University exceeds total grade points earned by more than 12, except that no 
entering freshman will be placed on academic probation on the basis of his first 
quarter's work at Auburn. 

Clearing Probation. A student may clear a probation by reducing his grade point 
deficiency to 12 or fewer grade points. 

Academic Suspension. A student on probation will be placed on academic 
suspension for two quarters whenever the number of hours he has attempted at Auburn 
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University exceeds grade points earned by more than 21. However, such a student will 
not be placed on academic suspension at the end of a quarter in which he earns a 1.0 
(C) average, but he will be continued on academic probation. 


A student's first academic suspension will be for a period of two quarters, summer 
quarter being counted as any other quarter. A student will be readmitted on academic 
probation following the expiration of his first suspension. A student who incurs a 
second academic suspension is placed on indefinite suspension and can be 
re-admitted only on special approval by the University Admissions Committee on the 
basis of adequate evidence of ability, maturity and motivation. Generally, a student 
must be on indefinite suspension at least four quarters before his application for 
re-admission will be considered. 


A student whose eligibility to register cannot be determined because of deferred 
grades may be permitted to register conditionally until his status is determined. 
Conditional grades must be cleared within two weeks of the beginning of the quarter. 

No credit earned at another institution by a student on academic suspension from 
Auburn will be used in clearing a suspension or in meeting requirements for an Auburn 
University degree. 

Suspensions incurred prior to implementation of the above regulations shall not 
be counted when determining a student's academic status. 


A student who resigns after mid-quarter may be subject to academic suspension. 
(See “Resignation” on page 49 for further information.) 


School of Pharmacy. A student enrolled in the School of Pharmacy who is placed 
on academic suspension and who desires to re-enter the School of Pharmacy must, in 
addition to complying with other University readmission requirements, be approved 
for readmission by the Pharmacy Admissions Committee and, when applicable by the 
University Admissions Committee. 


School of Veterinary Medicine. Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine who fail to make a grade point average of 1.25 in any quarter will be placed 
on academic probation. Students on academic probation who fail to make a 1.25 in 
the following quarter may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Students who make a grade of F on any course may be required to withdraw from the 
School of Veterinary Medicine. If readmitted such students may be required to repeat 
certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter. 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for admission 
to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic requirements for 
continuance in college. The scholastic penalties incurred while enrolled in the School 
of Veterinary Medicine will become a part of the student's record. 


Classification 


Each undergraduate student will be classified according to the number of quarter 
credit hours he has earned at Auburn University and other institutions as follows: 
Freshman, 47 or fewer: Sophomore, 48 to 95; Junior, 96 to 143; Senior, 144 or over. 

A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues another 
course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an undergraduate 
student. 


The numbering sequence for identifying the classification of students for 
undergraduate programs is as follows: 1 Freshman; 2 Sophomore; 3 Junior; 4 Senior; 5 
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fifth year for PY, AR, and VM; 10 Unclassified (non-degree students); 12 Special 
students and persons admitted as audits only, (6, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 13 are Graduate 
classifications.) 


English Composition Requirements 


No substitution for the freshman English requirement is permitted. 


Credit in freshman English composition earned at another institution may be 
allowed on transfer as follows, except that no grade less than C will be accepted. 
1. ifthe transfer student has fewer than three quarter hours of credit in freshman 
English composition, no credit is allowed. I! he has three quarter hours credi! 
in the first course of an English composition sequence, he must complete 
both EH 102 and 103. 


2. If the transfer student has four quarter hours of credit in the first course of a 
three-course sequence, he must complete EH 102 and 103. 


3. Ifthe transfer student has either four or five quarter hours ol credit in the first 
course of a two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

4. ifthe transfer student has three semester hours of credit in the first course of a 
two-course sequence, he must complete EH 103. 

5. Ifthe transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours and has met the 
first year English composition requirement of the other institution, credit may 
be allowed for EH 101-102-103, provided the minimum of eight hours 
involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours may be accepted toward the 
graduation requirement when the 12 hours of work represents a continuous 
course sequence at one school. Students entering an undergraduate school at 
Auburn University after receiving a bachelor's degree from another accred- 
ited college or university are exempted from meeting these regulations. 

6. No student failing a freshman English composition course at Auburn will be 
permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that F, but must 
repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 

All transfer students are directed to clear their freshman English composition 

credits with the Registrar as soon as possible after enrolling at Auburn University. 


History—Literature Requirements 


One of the purposes of the University's Liberal Education Program is to give the 
student an understanding of his culture and its backgrounds. Course sequences 
designed especially for this purpose are those in world history, world literature, 
technology and civilization, and art history (see page 63). Students must earn nine 
hours of credit in one of these sequences. 


Credit in history or literature earned at another institution may be allowed on 
transfer as shown below in meeting this particular requirement. The student's dean 
may require a C vrade for a course to transfer. 

1. Ifa transfer student has three or four quarter hours of credit in the first course 

of a three course sequence in history or literature, he must complete HY 102 
and 103, HY 205 and 206, AT 172 and 173, or EH 261 and 262. 


2. Ifa transfer student has four or five quarter hours of credit in the first course of 


a two course sequence, he must complete HY 103, HY 206, AT 173, or EH 
262. 
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3, Ifa transfer student has earned eight or more quarter hours in a history or 
literature area and has completed the standard history or literature require- 
ment of the other institution, he maybe excused from this particular 
requirement in the Liberal Education Program. 


4. |f a student enters an undergraduate school at Auburn after receiving a 
bachelor's degree from an accredited university, he may be exempted from 
the history—literature requirement unless his curriculum major or minor 
specifies one of the four sequences described in this section. 


Physical Education Requirements 


University Requirements, Physical education is required for three (3) consecutive 
quarters. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the three (3) 
quarter requirement. 

Unless otherwise approved by the student's dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must regisler for an activity course in the first and succeeding 
quarters of residence until all requirements are met or until he becomes 26 years of 
age. 

Transíer Students. Students transferring from an institution not requiring physical 
education will have their physical education requirements reduced by the number of 
full-time quarters (15 hours credit per quarter passed) in residence at the former 
institution. Students who transfer from an institution requiring physical education will 
have their physical education requirements reduced by the number of quarters of 
physical education completed at the former institution. 


Health Classification. A card stating the physical condition of each student must 
be filed in the infirmary and the Department of Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation before assignment of activities can be approved. 


Advanced Standing and Credit 


Advanced Placement. Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior preparation 
are accorded the opportunity of qualifying for advanced placement and/or credit, not 
to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following areas: Biology, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, Mathematics, Physics and Zoology. 


Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen who, during 
their senior year in high school, have made satisfactory scores on the College Board 
Advanced Placement Examinations. A student with special competence in a specific 
area, as evidenced by high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement 


tests, may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him for advanced 
placement or credit in that department. 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined by 
the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the Advanced 
Standing Program will be forwarded by the Office of High School Relations upon 
request. 

Transfer students to Auburn University who have received advanced standing 
credits from a previous institution may be awarded advanced standing credit for tests 
and experiences such as advanced placement tests, CLEP tests, military service 
experiences or courses, and proficiency tests insofar as the requirements of Auburn 
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University for awarding such credits are met and the credits are applicable to the 
student's curriculum. 

College Level Examination Program (CLEP). Credit is allowed for the CLEP of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. A minimum score of the fiftieth percentile is 
required for academic credit to be allowed for both the General and Subject 
Examinatons. 

General Examinatons. Credit is allowed for the General Examinaton of the CLEP. 
A minimum score of the 50th percentile is required for academic credit to be granted. 
Credit is allowed as follows at the discretion of the student's academic dean: 


General 50th Percentile 

Examination Minimum Score Credit 

HEIC EE MM No credit. However, a proficiency ex- 
amination will be administered by the 
English Department upon request to 
determine the number of credits that 
may be allowed. 

HEU BS. La aia sd RÀ INOA 489 Nine hours of elective credit in hu- 
manities. 

Mathematics .................. ss. 497 Five hours of credit for MH 140. 

Natural Science ..................489 Nine hours of elective credit. 

Social Science-History ....... 488 Nine hours of credit for 


HY 101-102-103. 


The number of credits allowed for the satisfactory performance on the General 
Examination will be reduced by the amount that the student has previously earned in 
the subject matter areas covered by the examinations. 


Subject Examinations. Credit is allowed insofar as the course for which the 
examination is given is applicable to the student's curriculum, Course credits 
recommended and the minimum acceptable scores for the examinations are listed 
below. Subject examinations which are not listed below will be reviewed by the 


subject matter department of the University for a recommendation of credit to the 
student's dean. 


Examination Ne Cem * 
American Government „sses se LV AN eer d PO: 209...2:01::::22:::::22:; 5 
Prtenrream BIISUORY aae copii dre retested a edere VE No credit................... — 
American Literature ................. eese — ai aR EH 5357, 3585.5 rsen 10 
Analysis and Interpretation 

OULGUFe A I ELEN SEERE TETEP. —— No credit.................... — 
aN Ta tnt, ne nana toa aa — — BI 101, 102, 103.......15 

or 104 

College Algebra .................... eese Res d MA TAS os No credit.................... — 
College Algebra-Trigonometry ............... — No credit.................... — 
Computers and Data Processing ............ ORE pp oz MN GU Lem e rs 5 
Educational Psychology ......................... SA is Teer SINT S UR TER No cd IO — 
English Composition..................eeeeene n E ne PIA rnc rh EH 101, 102, 103........ 9 


(Proficiency test 
may be required) 
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Subject Minimum Score Auburn "en 
Examination for Credit Course redits 
English Literature ......... esee MES mm EH 253, 254, 255........ 9 
General Chemistry db S aegse Eiaa CH 103, 104, 105..... 15 
or CH 111, 112, 113 

General Psychology ............................ — POET vs ueeres nov Vega re oh 5 
CPC MURUS hehe uda rs aa tir SER Nà Ctegit ene — 
History of American Education.............. ———— — No credit.................... — 
Human Growth and Development ....... M LEE E PCR OEFEN 3 
Introduction to Business 

Management ....... IVS UG EAS PA UE IRR B Arf — nag, A E ash 5 
Introductory Accounting... Ci IS EDT thn ACF23 15 2122.55 10 
Introductory Business Law ................... LP RE RA 3: oc. scat eb nas d 5 
Introductory Calculus ............................ ener — 
Introductory Economics ............ eese — ders EC SOG 202, rires 10 
Introductory Marketing AMT. his — MU X3 nann 5 
Introductory Sociology....... —— aani — a tion MESE. EM SS 5 
Money and Baninge m a a cis BS id NO Urb cesar — 
— 2 ais Dian SB ex No credit.................... — 
Tests and Measurements... BRE en je SUE b jo SSE svsrz 5 
TESODOWVITW dE E ETET EEEE E ELAS ARAA ER Aio eal Nor Frente oir ee. — 


Western Civilization 


Departmental Proficiency Examinations. Proticiency Examinations similar to 
final examinations may be administered by a department upon application of the 
individual student. A student who has pursued college-level work in secondary 
school, in class or on a tutorial basis, or through private study, may make application 
for a proficiency examination. If he earns a satisfactory grade, he will be eligible for 
placement in an advanced course and for credit in the subject covered by the 
examination. 


Military Service Credit. ^pplicants who have served in the ^rmed Forces, upon 
submitting to the Registrar the official separation form (DD Form 214 and other DD 
Forms supporting military course attendance), may be allowed credit toward 
advanced standing for service experience as follows: 


(1) Courses completed in military service programs a! the college level insofar as 
they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as electives, as approved 
by the dean concerned. 

(2) Special service training not strictly organized as college courses, and other 
formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may be allowed toward advanced standing 
by the dean after review by the Registrar and the dean concerned of the official 
separation record and, às required, after passing with satisfactory scores or grades any 
field or subject examinations given through the Armed Forces Institute or by the 
department concerned. Credit for college level General Educational Development 
Tests may be allowed as approved by the dean concerned, except that no credit is 
allowed in English. 


(3) Correspondence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level courses 
completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, institutions 
approved by the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited institutions as approved 
by the dean concerned. 


(4) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in physical 
education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months to one year, 
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ane quarter hour in Foundations of Physical Education, HPR 101; for more than one 
year, two (2) quarter hours (less any completed prior to military service) plus one (1) 
quarter hour in swimming if the student passes the departmental proficiency test. 


Dean's List 


A full-time student (one enrolled for a minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all 
credit hours of work carried during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within 
the upper five percent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled in his 
school may be designated an honor student for that quarter. The honor attained will be 
recorded on the Dean's List and on the student's permanent record. 


Degree Requirements 


The University Registrar will clear for undergraduate graduation the following: 
total hours and graduation grade point requirement, freshman English, and physical 
education. All other requirements are cleared by the respective dean of the school in 
which the student will be awarded the degree. 


To quality for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point average of 1.0 
iC}. A student who transfers from another institution must earn grade points equal in 
number to the additional hours required at Auburn University for completion of the 
curriculum. If courses by correspondence and extension are accepted, the number of 
grade points allowed will not exceed the number of credit hours so completed. 


Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year's work may be obtained through 
extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has completed a full 
load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, in which case credit will 
be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either extension or correspondence, or à 
combination of the two. All credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will 
be counted as any other credit hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements 
but will not be included in the calculation for continuation in residence. 


Seniors who are candidates for degrees must remove all failures and deferred 
grades and have cleared all special examinations by the end of the tenth class day of 
the graduating quarter. 


University policy requires that all work and final examinations for graduating 
seniors be completed and in the Correspondence Study Office five weeks prior to the 
graduation date. 


Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of each 
quarter. Students who wish to graduate in absentia should contact the Dean's Office or 
the Registrar's Office at least a week prior to the graduation date. 

The graduation fee (page 31) must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation at the Bursar's Office. 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in default on 
any payment due the University or any school or division thereof. 

Residence Requirement. To obtain a bachelor's degree from Auburn University, a 
student must earn a minimum of 45 hours in residence at the institution. As a general 
rule, the 45 hours must be taken during his final year and in the school or curriculum of 
graduation. However, the student's dean may waive the final year's residence in a 
specific school or curriculum and may also waive residence requirements for course 
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work earned elsewhere during his final year. In any case the student must complete a 
total of 45 hours in residence at Auburn University, 


Second Degree. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 36 
weeks of residence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a graduate of 
Auburn University, The minimum requirements for a second baccalaureate degree for 
a graduate of another institution are completion of the hours required in the final year 
of the curriculum with an equal number of grade points and 36 weeks of residence at 


this institution. A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required 
for a master's degree. 


Graduation Honors 


Students clearing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scholastic 
records who have completed in residence at Auburn University not fewer than three 
quarters of the work required in their curricula are graduated with distinction. The 
distinction attained will be recorded on the student's diploma and placed on his 
permanent record. 


A transfer student who has completed at least 45 hours and three quarters of work 
in residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets both of 
the following requirements: (1) his grade point quotient on all work taken in residence 
at Auburn University meets the minimum requirements for the honor and (2) his 
overall grade point quotient on all work taken in residence at Auburn University and 
elswhere meets the minimum requirements for the honor. 


A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction higher than 
that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn University record, and 
where his overall average is lower than his Auburn University record, the degree of 
distinction earned will be determined by his overall grade point quotient. 

A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the requirements 
established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated with honors 
regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence, except 
subjects cleared with the “S” (satisfactory) grade, will be used in the calculations. 


Where transfer credits are considered, calculations will be based on the grade point 
values in use at Auburn University. 


The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade point 


quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.6; and 
With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8, 


Off-Campus Credit 


Extension and Correspondence. The following regulations govern extension and 
correspondence courses: (1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or 
correspondence in the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree 
shall not exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 percent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as 
any other credit hours earned toward meeting the requirements for graduation, but will 
not be included in the calculation for continuation-in-residence. Grade points will be 
assigned to such work toward meeting the requirements for graduation, but in no case 
will the number of grade points exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit 
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for extension and correspondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be 
approved in advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for 
a correspondence course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. (5) No 
student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with courses taken in 
residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed under college 
regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined on page 
44. 

Information, course listing, and application form should be requested from the 
Correspondence Study Director, Correspondence Study Program, School of Educa- 
tion, Auburn University, 


Off-Campus Center Credit, Permission to take work at a university off-campus 
center is at the discretion of the dean and within the established relationships between 
the center and the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center. 


Auburn University At Montgomery 


Students may take course work for one quarter at the Montgomery campus as a 
transient student. Undergraduate students must obtain the special transient form from 
the Registrar's Office and secure the approval of their dean before registering at the 
Montgomery campus. Graduate students should contact the Graduate School Office 
for information on registering. Students who wish to attend the Montgomery campus 
for more than one quarter should contact the Admission's Office at Montgomery to 
make application as a transfer student. 


Course credits completed at the Montgomery campus while the student is 
concurrently enrolled at Auburn University will not be counted toward the student's 
degree without prior permission from the student's dean. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see “Rules and 
Regulations for Students” in The Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Automobile Registration 


Registration of vehicles, including bicycles, will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students and will be part of the registration procedure at 
the beginning of the Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for all students not already 
registered. 

Students who bring unregistered vehicles, including bicycles, on the campus after 
any registration period must register them at the University Security Office, Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds, immediately after arrival on the campus. Failure to 
register a vehicle, to use the proper decal and to park in the proper zone will constitute 
a violation and subject the violator to certain penalties. 


Freshmen will be permitted to bring cars to Auburn, but unless required for 
commuting, they cannot be operated on the campus during certain hours of each week 
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day as prescribed in "Traffic and Parking Regulations". Generally, those staying or 
living one-half mile or farther beyond the edge of the campus will be considered 
commuters. 

Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman commuters must register for zone “D” and are not 
permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main campus during normal school 
hours. 

The above is general information subject to modification by the beginning of the Fall 
Quarter, 1974. For specific up-to-date information regarding designated parking 
areas, traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, secure a copy of the 


"Parking and Traffic Regulations" and the "University Bicycle Code" from the 
University Security Office. 


Discipline 
An academic and social environment consistent with the best welfare of the 
individual and the University requires an exacting standard of personal behavior. An 
Auburn student is, therefore, expected to conduct himself or herself in an honorable 
manner consistent with the integrity of the individual and the best interests of the 
University. It is the philosophy of the University to establish only those rules and 
regulations necessary to protect and maintain the well-being of the University 


community and to provide an atmosphere conducive to the students' total develop- 
ment. 


A student, upon registration at the University, agrees to conform to its regulations 
and policies and is subject to disciplinary action by the University upon violation of 
any section of the Code of Student Discipline. (See Student Handbook, Tiger Cub, for a 
complete statement of the Code of Student Discipline.) Enrollment as a student in no 


way exempts any person from penalty in case of conviction by public authorities for 
the commission of an illegal act. 


Liberal Education Program 


AS STATED on pages 8 and 9 of the catalog, the University’s undergraduate 
instructional program requires that each student complete a component of 
general studies in addition to the requirements of his School or departmental major. 
This component is divided into a "foundation year” of course work in world history, 
art history, or literature; natural science; mathematics or philosophy; and physical 
education; and is to be taken during the lower-division years, primarily at the freshman 
level. A certain number of hours must also be completed in elective courses lying 
outside the student's major area; these are to be completed, in part at least, during the 
upper-division years. 

The goals of this “experience in breadth” are to some extent intangible: the 
development in the student of the values of tolerance, intellectual honesty, and a 
capacity for reflective judgment. More specifically, it is hoped that the student will 
acquire also an ability to order his thoughts in a clearly expressed and reasoned 
manner; attain a grasp of the scientific method and discipline; develop some 
understanding of his culture and its backgrounds; and come to perceive the vital issues 
of our common life as citizens in a complex and changing world, 


The minimal University requirements for all students are listed below; however, 
individual Schools and departments may increase the number of hours in this 
component of their undergraduate programs, and the student should consult the 
appropriate curriculum model in his School for complete requirements. 





Requirement Hours Option 
English Composition 
el SD NN! Sa eee None 
nT, World History 101-102-103 (4-3-3) or 
Technology & Civilization 204-205-206 (3-3-3-1 


ot World Literature (EM) 260-261-262 (4-3-3) 
or Art History 171-172-173 (3-3-3) 


Pe minimum of Biology 101-102-103 5-5-5) 
10 Bi 104 (549) 


Chemistry 103-104 15-51 
101-102-104 12- 3-5] 

Geology 101-102 (5-5) 

Physics 220-221-222 (4-4-4) 
204-205-206 (5-5-5) 








a re ee minimum of Mathematics 100 15), 
Philosophy 5 140-161 (5-51. 
160-161 15-5) 


Philosophy 202 (5), 210 (3), 
211-212 (3-3), 214 (3), 216 (3. 








Physical See page 289 for the various options for meeting this re 

oar. s. Gece... — — irement offered by the Debent of Health Physical 
ation and Recreation. 

Elettives....... sese — minimum of A minimum of 20 additional hours of liberal education 


studies are to be taken by each student; these will consist 
of course-work in two broad academic areas other than 
that in which his own major field lies (Humanities and Fine 
Arts, Social Sciences, Mathematics and Natural Science), 
with no less than one course in each area. 
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School of Agriculture 


R. DENNIS Rouse, Dean 
CHARLES F. SIMMONS, Associate Dean 
IRVIN T. OwTVEDT, Assistant Dean 
E. V. SMITH, Dean Emeritus 


HE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE prepares students for careers in agriculture and 
related professions. Courses provide a broad foundation in the basic sciences, a 
general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a reasonable number of cultural 
subjects. Most of the basic science courses are given in the freshman and sophomore 
years and serve as a basis for a better understanding of the applied or more practical 
subjects which are usually taken in the junior and senior years. 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy and 
Sails, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Poultry Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural 
Journalism. Other curricula are offered in Agricultural Business and Economics; 
Agricultural Engineering; Biological Sciences, with majors in Botany, Fisheries 
Management, Wildlife Management, Entomology, Zoology, and Marine Biology; 
Food Science; Forest Management; Ornamental Horticulture; and Wood Technology. 
If a student is permitted to major in a field where the courses are not prescribed in the 
catalog he should consult with the head of the department concerned. 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in Agriculture 
for the curriculum for training teachers of Vocational Agriculture. 

Transfer credit will not normally be allowed for any course passed with a grade 
lower than C at any other college or university. 

Credit toward a degree in any curriculum in the School of Agriculture will not be 
allowed for a mathematics course at a level lower than that specified in the curriculum. 
However, students who are not prepared to take the prescribed courses may take 
lower level courses without degree credit. 

Only on the basis of validating examinations by the student will transfer credit in 
agriculture subjects be accepted from colleges where instruction in these subjects is 
usually done by faculty members who do not hold graduate degrees in the major area 
of their instructional responsibilities. Arrangements for validating examinations must 
be made with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment in 


the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be completed before 
the middle of the second quarter. 


Agricultural Science (AG) 


PS 204 Fd. of Physics 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
——— Second Third 
BI IOL Prin of Biology 5 Ri 102 Plant 8 eT CH 104 Fund. — Lah ^ 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w j|, (M CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.. m9 
EH 101 English Composition.......3 EM 102 English Comp 3 EH 103 English Compositio.....J 
MY 10) World HIStory... HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History... 
Basic ROTC... ! Basic ROTC* Í Basic ROTC — I 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 200 int. An. & AS 202 Ap, Economics b...an S ADS 204 An Biochem. & 
Dairy Sciences......... AY 201 Prin. Grain Prod. ..., 5 FUR. oom dst trien morte 
e —— 103 Animal Biology CH 207 Org. Chem & Lab, 5 HF 201 Orchard Mgt... 
At area 
I 


-— mt MAPS UP A 


Basic R 
PE 102 Begin. Swim 


lla 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 

PH 301 Gen Poultry 5 BY 306 Fund. Plant 5 AY 304 General Soils..........5 
$C 202 App. Sp Comm... .—..3 BY 309 Gen PlantPath.........5 HF 308 Veg Crops, soo 
Ag. Eng. Elective* 5 |M 315 „Journalism... sses As. Eng. Elective" sso 
Elective.. — 5 To Tea tune, T VO ORESTEEN E 

SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Prin. Forage Prod............5 AS 301 a Pap cnr pue eneera aq) ADS 401 Swine Production ...........5 
FY JII Farm Forestry. sse S AY 404 Fiber & Oil Crops 5 AS 401 Farm Management.......... 5 
EleCUVES, iian „B BNO ETONE edd B ZY 402 E Entomology ....... i 
CA Inu Co titus 


Total—210 quarter hours 


*To be selected from An 350, 351, 352, and 35). 
t Students may choose six hours of electives i lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 


Agronomy And Soils (AY) 


This major is for those students interested in the crop and soil sciences and turf 
management. For students with a keen interest in biology, chemistry, physics or earth 
sciences, Agronomy offers a great opportunity to pursue further these inclinations and 
abilities. With the rapid increase of the world’s population and the accompanying 
world-wide demand for more food and fiber, the crop and soil sciences are now even 
more important than ever before. The increase in leisure time in this country has 
resulted in demands for more and better outdoor recreational areas where there is a 
need for turfgrasses. 


Courses are designed to prepare Agronomy graduates for several major areas of 
endeavor: (1) the chemical industry, producers of fertilizers, herbicides, and other 
agricultural chemicals; (2) farm-advisory agencies such as soil testing laboratories and 
other private consultants; (3) public farm-advisory agencies such as the Agricultural 
Extension Service or the Soil Conservation Service; (4) research agencies of 
corporations, U.S. Department of Agriculture, colleges and universities, and State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations; (5) turfgrass industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Second C Third Quarter 
CH 103 Gen Chem & Lab. . -5 Bi 101 Prin. oí Biology e pi 102 Plant -4. 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. wi Trig. 5 CM 104 Gen Chem. & Lab........5 H 161 An. Geom. & Cal........... 5 
EM 101 English Comp. ss EH 102 English — — 3 EM 103 English Comp. .......... --— 
HY 101 WordH ee — — HY 102 World History 5 HY 103 World History................ J 

Basic ROTC} ERN Basic ! Basic ROTC* = | 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ADS 204 An. Biochem. & AY 201 Prin. of Grain Prod $ AS 202 ^g con... S 

Nutrition... 5 BY General Microbiol 5 AY 304 Gen, Soils.. eet 
Bi = 103 Animal Biol, 5 GL 110 Physical 5 PS 204 Physics 5 
CH 207 —— Cham & Basic ROTCYT.......... J Basic ROTC? sss i 

— — — 102 Begin. Swim ! PE 159 Col... - 

Basic ROTCt seus i 

PE 101! Fund. of Phys. £d... 1 
tStudents may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in comultation with their academic advisers 
C j S ils O ti 
JUNIOR YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech. 5 308 Vegetable Crops ............. 5 AY 415 Soil Morph............0.... 5 
ADS 200 Intr. An. & Dairy AY 406 Commi, Fertilizers 3 GY. De “TIGRIS pR 5 

eens 5 Elective... 10 IM 315 TRF 3 
BY 306 Fund. of Pl. Phys. ........... 5 ive 5 
SC 202 App. Sp. COMM... 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Second Third Quarter 
AS 401 Farm Mat............ 5 AY 404 Fiber & QU Crops....... 5 AY 402 Soil Fertility .............5 
AY 40) Prin. of Forage BY 309 Plant P. ee 5 ZV S0Z “GOON. BAW eere 
PUIG. Ea QU '-X——R— — wert 
FY M Farm Foresry 5 
Flec tive 1 


The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 352, 351, and 154; and 9 hours of electives must come from Humanities 
and fine Ars, and Social Sciences 


Total—210 quarter hours 
Turf Management Option 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Fest Quarter Second Year Third Year 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech.....5 HF 221 Landscape Gardn...........5 AY 415. Soil Morph... sees 
AY MS Turfgrass o — - AY 406 Commi. Fertilizees ..........3 £y. Ie |... Le 
BY 306 Fund. Plant Phys... 5 Elective -10 1M 35 AB: Journ. ........... J 
SC 202 App. So Comm. ..... .i Elective 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Prin Forage Prod. 0.5 ACF 215 Gen, & Cost Act mas AY 402 Soil Fertility ss 5 
AY 415 Herbicides “S BY 309 Plant Pathology —S AY 499 Special Prob. ........ — 
AY 416 Adv. Turf Mat. 5 HF 421 Care & Maint of ZY 402 Econ Ent s. — 
Bec Hen ma = 1 Elective, md 


The student must take at least 5 hours from AN 351, 152 353, and 354; and Jhoursol electives must come from Humanities 
and Fine Arts, and Social Sciences 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Animal And Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


This curriulum is designed to qualify the graduate in the basic and applied 
sciences in preparation for a future in the management of animal production units; for 
work with governmental and private agricultural agencies; for entering the field of 
processing dairy products and meats; for pursuit of scientific investigations in the field 
of animal agriculture; and for teaching. 


A student majoring in Animal and Dairy Sciences may elect a Terminal Degree 
Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will, with the assistance and approval of 


his adviser, develop a program of study in accordance with individual needs and 
interests from lists of approved elective courses. 


By the choice of suitable electives, students in The Terminal Degree Option can 
prepare themselves to become (1) owners or managers of livestock farms; (2) feedlot 


managers; (3) livestock buyers and graders; (4) agricultural communication workers; 
and, (5) representatives for animal agri-businesses. 


Students are encouraged to take the Graduate Preparatory Option if they 


anticipate the possibility of advanced study beyond the B.S. degree. Advanced study is 


necessary in preparing for most positions in teaching, extension education and 
research in universities and animal allied industries. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund, of Chem .  €H 104 Fund, RE ADS 200 intr. An. & 
& Lab. — 5 & Lab. "aL T i a a er 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig, .... 5 MH 16) An, Geom. & Ol.....5 CH 207 nic Chem. 
ADS 101 Man's Food... ussen] EH 102 English Comp. 9 X à wir 2 ns A 
EM 101! English Comp, ... ) HY 101 Worldiistoy........3— EH 103 English Comp. s 
PE 101 Fonds of Phys. Ed...) PE 102 n $Swim.scust HY 102 World History —— — 3 
Basic ROT Pee L| Bas ROTC... » I Pt From n ae 1 
Basic ROTES. TRING 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem AS 202 Economics I. ine AY 304 General Soils...............5 
Be PAs coner css csvereves 5 Bl 102 nt Bio UE Bl 103 Animal Biolopy............5 
i — 101 Prin. of Biology... 5 ADS 304 Inir. Meat ADS 309 Live An, Eval. ..............4 
HY 03 World History... 3 og es i a eg CTE Ag. Journalism................3 
PC 212 Psychology enne 3 ADS 302 Feeds & Feeding... 3 Basic ROTO eue E 
Basic RICA oenenenssii" 1 Basic ROTC$... cue 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
UY 300 Gen. Microbiol...........5 ADS 406 Animal oe’ ADS 322 Animal Disease 
PS 204 Fnds. of Physics.............. 5 ADS 408 Adv. ^n. Nut... 5 Congdiu.. coma h 29 
Z¥ 25! Physiology... 5 ZY 300 CGenetia...... 5 SC 23V! Pub. Speaking.............5 
Elective* . — 3 Elective” .. J ZY 402 Economic Ento............5 
Elective” ....... wt. 
SENIOR YEAR 
ADS 403 Animal —— (e Tu. dd 5 AS 401 Farm Mg. se Electives* esses O 
Electives" _. 413 ADS 420 Seminar ............... I 
Ctt seis A 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultatran with their academic advisers 


*A minimum of Mb cxi ENG p má —— ll ADS 402, or ADS 404; and 10 hours from AY 201 or AY 
401, and AN 151, AN 352, of AN 353 electives be selected with the approval of the student's adviser. 


Horticulture (HF) 


The Horticulture major is designed to prepare the student for a future in the fruit or 
vegetable industry. Horticulture graduates find careers in management of fruit and 
vegetable production units; as field representatives and management personnel for 
canning and freezing companies, seed firms, and wholesale or retail produce 
marketing firms; as technical or sales representatives for manufacturers of fertilizers, 
farm chemicals, and farm equipment; and as regulatory or technical personnel in 
federal or state agencies. Advanced study in Horticulture leads to professional 
Positions in teaching, research, or extension. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
—— Second Third 
Bl 101 Prin. S5 B 102 Plant NE. — —— $ CH 104 fund. 
MH 160 Ww. — — EH 102 English ye A reper o pep uii o 
EM 101 ih Coase 3 HY 101 World History 3 MH 161 An Geom. & Cal......,..5 
MF 101 Intr. to Hort. .. meter CH 103 Fund. Chem EH 103 English Comp 1 
Basic ROTC? v E Tb I., WY 102 World History J 
101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed... n Basic ROTCE ss Basic ROTC? 1 
PE 102 Begin Swim.............1 — PE From Group Ih... | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 103 Animal Biology.............. 5 AS 202 Ag Economic I... 5 cw 207 —— 
HF 22! Landscape Garden....... 5 Gr 101 EN cm ay, . 
SC 202 App.Sp.Comm........3 HF 224 Plant 6s! HE. Be Orchard Mat — — 
HY 103 World HistOY. ounsa M 35 Ag Journalism -t PS 204 Fnds. of 2 ua dif 
Basic ROTC Emaan L Basic ROTC? . -— Basic ROT pars 4 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AN 350 TOA end vtr g aS zor Ag ——— A abe —* rne RESET 
—— — — egetable Crops -sss ant Pathology... 
BY 306 —— AY 104 —— a 5 SCONE — 
NE a ame —À 
ZY 300 Genetics .. 5 
Elective... eat 
SENIOR VEAR 
401 Farm oo’ HF 402 Storage, Packaging, HF 406 Nut Culture.. S 
MF 401 Commercial Veg, and Marketing Veg. ZY 402 Economic Ento. ...........5 
—— — oa. Bectives.... ee. B 
MF 404 Fruit Growing... 5 HF 405 Small Fruits... 5 
— 5 Engineering 
a 
OUI Ea 
Total—210 quarter hours 


1Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 
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Poultry Science (PH) 


A program is offered with the option of science or business. In most cases students 
anticipating study beyond the B.S. degree should choose electives for the science 
option. The electives in the business area provide the student opportunity to prepare 
for sales, service, and related agribusiness professions. 





FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Second Third Quarter 
B) 101 Lou RR 5 B 102 ——— around BI 103 Animal Biology... 
CH 103 Fund, of Chem CH 104 Fund, of Chem. GL 101 intr. Geology l... S 
P Wee S & Lab — HY 101 World History..............3 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. ... 5 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal......5 EH 102 English Comp. s.s.s- 
Basic ROTC?............... ai EH 101 English Comp. "^ Basic ROTCS — 
PE 101 Finds. of Phys. Ed... Basic ROTC3 seu 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chem AS 202 ^g Economies |......5 ADS 204 An. Biochemistry 
b HA ieee BY 220 iny. Microbiol or & Nutrition ......... ee 5 
PH 301 General Poultry 5 BY 300 General Micro- PS 204 Fnds. of Physics or 
HY 102 World History.............5 Cae 5. 2D. BM. COMETE 
EH 103 English Comp. 3 HY 103 W Mistory............ 3 PG 112 Psyc €——— — 3 
Basic ROTC? I SC 202 App. Tue —— Basic ROTCE T 
PE 102 Begin Swim l Basic TC* 1 Elective 3 
PE From Group M ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Solls..........5  RSY 261 Rural Sociology 5. AS 301 Ag Mar —!' 
PH 302 Pouhry Meat Prod... 3 ZY WO Genetics sees S$ SC 273 Group Prob. 
EH 304 Technical Writing........... 3 Electives............. — 8 through Discussion... 5 
PA 211 Inte. to Deductive Electives., » = 
Elective : 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 402 Economic Entomology AS 401 Farm Management.....5 PH Poultry Mgt... nss 5 
or PH 408 A pina: PH 411 Poultry Marketing .......3 
ZÝ AlI General Parasitology.....5 . 10 NES a n sees | 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding........3 EEE di 
oe — alil 
Total—210 quarter hours 


* Students choosing the science option should take BY 300 and PS 205 in order to further prepare for more work in these areas. 
CM the 47 hours of electives I0 must be selected from the list of approved electives shown below. 
¿Student may choose six hours of electives in heu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
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Agricultural Business And Economics (AS) 


The curriculum in Agricultural Business and Economics is for both those students 
who plan a career in business closely related to agriculture, and for those interested in 
the economics of agricultural production and marketing and in public policies 
affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administered through a faculty advisory system 
wherein individual student programs of study are developed in accordance with 
individual student needs and interests. The need for broad training, rather than 
specialization, is emphasized. 

The curriculum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for students to 
emphasize training in agribusiness, in agricultural economics, in food science, in 
humanities, or in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Business and Economics. 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing attention to rural 
economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities for qualified workers 
in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, administration, and private 
employment in these fields. By properly selecting electives, students may prepare 
themselves to become (1) owners or managers of firms that produce, process, or 
market agricultural products; (2) teachers, research workers, or educational workers in 
the field; (3) public officials in the capacity of farm management or marketing 
specialists, commodity analysts, market news reporters, inspectors, credit analysts, 
etc.; or (4) employees of business firms that handle agricultural products or that service 
agricultural production and marketing firms. By electing appropriate courses in the 
food science management area, Agricultural Business and Economics students can 
prepare for management positions in the vast food industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Second Quarter Third 
MH 160 PreCalw. Trig.. MH T6! An Geom & Ql... 5 CH. 104 Fund fen 
Bl 101 Prin 3 5 CM 103 fund. Chem. & lab... 5 
EH 101 English Comp. me.s i Ub. uw 5 WW 102 Pant Bietogy 5 
HY 101 Work! History... EH 102 English Comp J EH 10) Engish Tomp. niest 
PE 10) Fads —— m HY 102 World History s) HY TUS Workd Mallory... sss 
Basic ROTC ad LY 02 Use of Library............1 PE 102 Begut Swim. ...... 0006. |] 
Basic AOIF sa Basic ROTC .. ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem ACF 211 Prin, of Acct, 2208 App. Sp. Cor 5 
& Nutrition 5 PO 209 inr Am Govt..........5 EC — 274 Bus. & Econ. Stat | 5 
AS 202 Ag Economics Ls 5 PS M Foundations of ACF 212 Prin. of Acct... 5 
BI 103 Animal B - 5 Physics... S$  RSY 2h! Rural Sociol.......... 5 
Fiom ee ^ } Basic ROTCE .. 1 Basic KROTO Sasss eiT 
Basic ROTC. NE 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ADS 200 Int. An à Dairy $Sc*. 5 AS 301 Marketing. saan S AN 351 Mach. Tech ** ....5 
AY 3107 Get, Soils... ese 5 PH 301 * Poultry ... 5 rc wo and Banking 5 
EH 145 Bus and Prof. MN 34! Business Law. 5 AS 306 Ag Econ. 
ano] [emm ES 5 Elective .. 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 456 Inter. Macto-econ..........5 AY 401 Forage Prod. or AS 401 Farm Management.........5 
AS 410 Ag Bus MgL. sess AY 201 Grain Prod... 5 AS 405 ^ Terni Mem — 
Electives ss 10 FY 313 Farm Foresiry.............5 Electives... —— 
AS 403 Ag.Prüces — 
AS 490 Senior Seminar .............0 
Elective. sess 
Total—210 quarter hours 


1Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in comultation will thet academic advisers. 
*AD5 401, ADS 402, of ADS 404 may he substituted 
AN $50. AN 352, AN 353 of AN 354 may be substituted 
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AS 412 Economic Aspects of Waler i c see 
Fasdé A i... erem 3 FC 452 Comp Econ. Systems........ essem men 
Meat and Meat Products... esee 3 AS 460 intr. to Econometrics... se 
Sol & Wee "Techo — — 5 ACE 464 lnvestments... iie 
M I c] — — 5 E» -2388- er 
Tractor & Engine Tech. ........ $ EC 474 Bus, and Econ. Stat. 
Farm Sidgo TOLEN Seen 5 
qr Nl —— 5 Group 3 

Fiber & Oil Crops . eeeenens o RSY 362 Community Org... ee 
Commi Fert... wr RSV 46! 
Soil Management 5 RSY 462 Sociology of Community Dev 
y Last ven 5 IE 204 Computer Programming 
Comm'! Veg. Crop » 3 PA 210 Intr. tò Philosophy sse m 

PA 214 Intr. to Ethics... nds — 

Group 2 PG 21! Psychology Vies nennt 

Farm Records and Tae MELU iis eem PG 330 Social Ps ————— 
Agricultural Cooperativ — a PG 360 Fields of J — 
Ag. Finance... aed SY 203 Cultural Anthropology «mr 
Farm Appraial............ sss ^9. SY- 408 ind.Sotio.,......— — 
Resource Economics = ont ZU 395 Neecitu———— 
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RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


Electives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and interests. However, one elective 
course must be taken in each of two broad academic areas (humanities & fine arts, mathematics, and natural sciences) 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


This technical field trains engineers in the agricultural areas. The curriculum 
includes courses basic to all types of engineering, courses with particular emphasis on 
engineering problems in agriculture, and general agricultural courses. The curriculum 
leads.to a degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Engineering. Students 
completing the curriculum have opportunities in many types of work where both 


engineering and agricultural knowledge are required. 


The Agricultural Engineering curriculum is accredited by the Engineers' Council 


for Professional Development. 


First Quarter 
MH 161 An, Geom & Cal... 
BI 104 Prin. of Biology... 
FH 101 English Comp... 
TS 102 Graph. Comm. & 
LY 101 Use of Library... 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed. 
Basic ROTCI 
MH 264 An. Goem, & Cal 
B! 103 Animal Biology. 
PS 220 Gen. Physics IL... 
ME 205 Appl Mech. Stat. 
Basic ROTCE 
AN 303 Soll & Water 
Engr. ! Y 
EF 261! «Circuit Amal, I 
PS 320 Mod. Physics , 
AN 301 Mech. of Farm 
AN Y Structures Des. |... 
ME 340 Fluid Mech............ 
AY 307 Gen.Soil.....—— 
$C 202 App. Sp. Comm........ 
Engr. Electives... 


£Students may choose sit hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter 
162 An. Geom. & Cal... 


103 Gen. Chem 


— 


10 tery 
2 nt Biology ........... 
102 Begin. Swim. ............ 


> omp 
102 World History 


202 Ag Econ. I... 

263 Corcuit Anal. It . 

302 Mech. of Trac. 
Power 


103 World History............... 
305 Agric. Proc. Engr...... 


202 Ethics & Soc uu 


— 


s... 
s... 


s... 


MH 163 
CH 104 
EH 102 
HY 101 
PE 


= me ww 


ME 30) 
ME 321 
PS 222 
MH 265 
IE 86204 


E58 


Wi in lr 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Elec. Systems .........— 
Drain. & Irrig. .......... 


Ag. Eng. 
Elective 


Elec. Engr. Elective J 


Social & Hum 


Engr. Elective... 
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ELECTIVES 
Enginoering electives and cultural Engineering electives will be selected in consultation with the faculty adviser and will 
be * to the approval of the nt Head. A minimum of six hours of Agricultural Engineering electives will be taken by 


each student. The elective selection is to be based on the student's area of interest or specialization 
Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 Applied Speech Communication. 


Requirements for agricultural electives may be met by —— 10 hours from the following: AY 455 Soil Physics, BY 401 
Experimental Statistics for Bi ical Sciences, BY 306 Funda sof Plant Physiology, AS 401 Farm and Management, ZY 402 
Economic Entomology, AY 402 Soil Fertility, ADS 204 Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition, 


APPROVED HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


History and Government APPROVED ENGINEERING ELECTIVES 
HY 31322 The US in World Affairs AN 


ae oh. Sa Agricultural — and — 
7| Hi Wil. isaisa Pay ar Š ; "na 
HY 460 Gresi Leaders of HIStory, ——— AN 405 Water En. jineering — iniecit 
PO 209 American Govemment.. ss. — cow’ AN 405 Elect & Processing Systems Design. Pu—, 
AN 407 Agricultural onm remis EE 
The Arts AN 410 Design Problems... 
AT 332 PEE MO ovp a „à AN 411 Design Problems... Va a NM, 
AT 431 Contemporary Art.. scott’ ME 302 Thermodynamics I.. — HÀ 
AR 360 lation of Architecture.. 5 ME 316 Strength of Materials Ii... sd 
TH. 313 ve Appreciation ME 322 Dynamics Il.. n— — 200009 
TH 314 i iaton Wo. ONSA 3 ME 341 Fluid Mechanics I... Nus e O 4 
MU J7 A meber y o LL ———— —— 3 ME 421 Heat Transfer uem — UNS 4 
MU 174 lets of PAINE, — 3 ME 427 Mechanical Vibration... — M 
ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration — AE 4 
Economics and Geography ME 432 Automatic Controls............ a ole 
EC 706 Socio-Economic Foundations of ME 439 Mechanical Engr Design |. E 
—— il America, —— — ME 440 Mechanical Engr. Design M... —EE 
GY 301 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers ................5 ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain An. i 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World issen CE 304 Theory of Structures I... — 
GY 407 World Resources & Their Utilization...........5 CE 305 Water Supply and Disposal System... »n1» 5 
CE 306 Hydraulics ST - 
SY 1 inraducton t Sarkangy, — 5 CE 180 Theory of Structures II... cm —— 
+) ee oS o ——— 5 CE 418 Soil Mechanics i 5 
SY H1 Technology and Sx ial Change — — J CE 423 Similitude in Engineering . Ra 
CE 408 Engineering Foundation .. Eon 
Philosophy and Religion CE 4M Flow in Open Channels. zx 
PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy J CE 412 H 5 
PA 130 Philosophy of Religion. 5 EE — 171 Electronics I .. sd 
EE 382 Energy Conv I.. —— — ta 
Psychology EE — 301 Engr. Instrumentation... sed 
PG 211 General Psychology............... — — $ JE — 3M! Engineering Statistics |... —— — j 
PG 461 Industrial Psychology... $ JIE 320 Engineering Economy esee 
Literature 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama... j 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays. at 
EH 365 Southern Literature... —— 
EH 381 The Literature of the of Reason... = 
SC 110 Great American Spec — D 


Biological Sciences (Bl) 
Major in Botany 


The Botany curriculum is designed for those students interested in the fundamen- 
tal plant science part of the Life Sciences. The required courses in this curriculum are 
established to give the student knowledge of the basic nature of plants as a phase of 
general culture and as a basis for further study in the plant sciences. Through proper 
selection of electives students may prepare for careers in research, teaching extension, 
or agribusiness activities. 

The curriculum is administered through a faculty advisory system whereby a 
program of study may be developed in accordance with the interests and needs of each 
individual student. Thus, a student may specialize if desired in an area such as plant 
morphology, pathology, physiology, etc. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

rin of Biology... Second M | re 
BI 10! Prin. 5 Bl 102 Plant Biology................ 5 BI 103 Animal Biology.............. 5 

MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. — 5 MH 16! An. Geom. & Cal......5 CH 103 Fund. Chem. 
Ett 101 English Comp — 3 EH 102 English Comp, =] caue a 
HY 101 World History... 4.3 HY 102 World History. . 3 EM 103 English Comp ss 
Baie ROTOS Leere |o AY TOL Use of Library... 1 HY 103 World History... =< 
Bake ROTCE .................. 1 Basic ROTCS „noosten | 
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—c 2g Thrid 
CH 104 Fund. CH Org. Chem. Elective ....... 5 BY 300 Gen. 
Lab... -- --5 BY 309 Gen. Plant BeBy Ja oct 5 
£3. 300 eng ener omaes ^ a Chemistry Elective .......... 5 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or CL 101 Inr. | zY aig cv " 5 
AS 202 Ag Economics |, 5 Basic eost 1 Basic ROTCE sess 1 
Basic ROTCS .. . | PE 102 Begin. Swim.................. 1 PE From Group I... sos 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SC 202 Appl —— — PS 206 Int, Physks....5 BY 306 Fund. Plant 
PA 210 ing Philosophy n... 3 AY 304 Gene! Solis... - ; Tc Physiology .. 3 
ntr. Physics ........... nglish Elective............. . Entomology... 
ee | Hu Electives... 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 413 Gen. Plant Ecology ..... 5 BY 415 Plant Anatomy............. -5 BY 406 ic Botany.........5 
FL 121 French of FL 122 French or oy 13 
"m^ 957! Gwinn A A A 
ZY Zoology Elective ........... 5 Electives... — — 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to major in Botany will be ass an adviser. A major will, during the sophomore year, with the assistance 
and approval of the adviser, develop a plan of for the junior and senior from lists of approved elective courses. As 
approved by the Dean of Agriculture and the student s adviser substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individual 
students. 


Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
ex rove Winter 7 tea Qoare 
Bi 101 Prin. Biology... nus ~ 8 102 Plam Biology —............... Bi  !03 Animal Biology... m 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig. u5 MM 161 Am Geom. &Cal.......5 CH 103 Fund. Chem 
EH 101 English Comp sonu) EH. 102 English Comp. e.e. 3 4 a AS 
HY 101 World History... HY 102 World History... 3 EH 103 English Comp. .... UA 
Basic ROTC? ............ went LY 101 Use of Library..............1 HY 103 World History... zz 
Basic ROTC$ 1 Basic ROTC? ..... mi 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 104 Fund. Chem. Ch 207 Org. Chem BY 300 Gen. Microbio l... 5 
lk Sab aun menn 25 & Lab... CH 208 Org Chem... — 
PS 205 Intr. Physics... 5 PS 206 int. to Physics S. FL 122 French or 
AS 202 Ag Econ. lor FL 151 French or FL 152 German ........... -—— 
EC 200 Gen. Econ............ 5 PGR BRD CENE oipsemersaesen eoi Basic ROTC... a 
Basic ROTCS......... 1 Basic ROTC?.................. 1 PE From Group Il... m 
PE 101 Fads. of Phys. Ed. . ! PE 102 Begin Swim. ................. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BY 302 Med. Microbiol 5 303 Microbial Tax... 5 ADS 414 Fond Microbio............5 
zn no —— ^A 419 T 5 BY 444 a : 
4é'ea—e |O X AMPEDPUNMSP a4 . 8), eosccoscnocnsso 5 E ——— —— 
PA 210 Intr. Philosophy. 3 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm.......... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
BY 405 Intr. Mycology............ - BY  440L Micro. Phys. Lab........... 3 BY 442 Gen. Virology ee 
BY 440 — ees BY 443 Immun. & Sero............... 5 Electives.......... 12 
(DU T Rm 10 Electives..................... 10 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Students desiring to in Micr will be an adviser. A ill, during the year, with the 
— — of tox iis pe eee rtm ep rtm ym ri bap rn dede 
er prone (> nane api ded cem Iture and the student's adviser, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs 


Students not taking Basic ROTC must elect six appropriate hours as replacement. 
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RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS IN MICROBIOLOGY 


Dectives will be selected in consultation with faculty advisers based on student needs and interests. However, one elective 
course must be taken in each of two broad academic areas (humanities and social stul +), 


Sciences & Mathematics ZY 415 Limnolog CTE. 
AM 304 Metenclogy. ree TR. T — 775 —— Water * Quality... 
ADS 204 Animal Biochem & Nutrition... ZY 421 Vert. Zoo lesen — —— 
AN 350 Soil & Water Tech... — — ; 5 ZY 422 Vert Zoo. We pi mea a 
AY 402 Soil Fertili 5 ZY 424 Animal Physiology — es 
AY 410 Methods of Plant Breeding... $ ZY 435 Marine Biology sounaran 
AY 306 Fundamental oe * 5 
BY 310 Forest Pathol -« Humanities 
BY 401 Biological Salts w5 EH 254 255 of Eng M. —— udi Sd 
BY 406 Systematic —— 5 EH 301 Creative Writing. ee Se 
BY 409 Marine —— 445 EH 310 Word Study. — *—** 2 
BY 410 pause Plants... engan ————— EH 394 Intr. to Linguistics — »- 
BY 411 yeolosy E — EM 495 Southern Literature ic sse ta 
BY 412 Adv Plant Pathology I. manned PA  2!] int. to Deductive LORIC.: Pe 
BY 413 Gem. Plant Ecology... 5 PA 242 Int. Sci. Reasoning... 0.0 =f 
BY 414 Plant Morphology ......... ee — 5 PA 214 Inr. Ethics... proses peu d 
BY 415 Plant Anatomy... ata 
BY 416 Biol. Microscopy. Microtech. & Photo............. 5 Social Studies 
BY 419 Prin. Plant Disease Control .. —IÓÁ EC 206 SocioEc Fnds, Contemp. Amer isses 3 
BY 430 Plant Nematology ... — 5 GY 203 Economic Geography — — “ 
CH 204 Analytical Chemistry... T J GY 301 Geo Politic Basis World. Powers ———— — 3 
CH 2041 Analytical ny Lab... 2 BY 405 Cultural aphy of Moos — — 
CH 420 Bio stry.. ods — —— HY 201 History of U 5. to 1865. ij as 
GL 312 Paleobotany... m un HY 202 History of US Since 1865. n 
MH 162. 163 Anal Geometr) Š Cale. ee 55 HY 322 The US. in World Affairs .. E 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry & TE — eS HY 381 Hislory of Alabama... ERA 
MH 265 Linear Differentia —— — MY 0509. M —— 
ZY 306 General Animal Ecology... —— PSAL HY 407 Rec US. History, 1914- Lr ctim i imi a 
"ARIES uc — 5 PG 21! Psychology. ; 5 
ZY 401 Invertebrate Zoology... eem 5 RSY 261 Rural Sociology. nete: 5 
ZY 411 General Parasitology... E 5 


Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Marine Biology, Wildlife. Zoology 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Majors in zoological sciences are for students interested in careers in animal 
biology. One has the choice of five options: zoology, entomology, fisheries, marine 
biology, or wildlife, and degrees are offered in each option. 


During the first two years, all students take the same subjects which emphasize 
the basic sciences and background courses. Thereafter, it is possible to elect courses to 
fit specific needs of the student in his or her option. The program during the junior and 
senior years is developed under the guidance of a faculty adviser who works closely 
with the student. During this period the student may wish to work toward graduate 
school upon graduation. The faculty adviser assists the student in developing a 
program of study and with other academic and personal matters throughout his four 
years of training. Diversified career opportunities are excellent for well-trained 


persons in zoological sciences, and the opportunities increase as the level of training is 
raised. 


At the bachelor's degree level, greatest demands are for research, management, 
survey, and regulatory work with state or federal agencies concerned with insects, fish, 
wildlife, or public health; for public relations and sales work with commercial 
companies; for technical assistants in research laboratories; for conservation and 
recreational work; and for private enterprises. At the graduate degree levels, 
opportunities are greatly enhanced, particularly for teaching, research, and extension 
at the university level; for research, development, and management with industry; for 
research with the Public Health Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Entomology 
Research Division, United States Department of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and other research organizations; and for employment in other areas. 
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Zoological Sciences 


Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Marine Biology, Wildlite, Zoology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Rp Second | Third 
Di — 101 Prin. of Biology............5 BI 102 Plant 5$ Bi 103 Animal Biology...._£_... 5 
CH 101 Fund. Chem. & Lab... 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. & lab... 45 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal.. 
MM 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. .......... 5 MH 161 An, Geom & Cal...........5 PS. 205 Intr, Physics soe 
PE 101! Fnds of Phys. Ed..........., | PE 102 Begin. Swim .........1 PE —n n — | 
Zy 100 ical Orien.. MA 0 Basic ROTC? ss i Basic ROTCS |... ce ! 
OTC1 .. " 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PS 206 Intr. Physics... NA ZY 303 Syst. & Evolution ........... 5 CH 208 Organic Chem. 
ZY 00 Genetics.. aS? OU 20 Chem. B Lab. orm 
EH 101 English Comp. . =., — — 5  ZY 106 Animal Ecology s.s 5 
MY 101 World History.. oud EH 102 English Comp, s: $ EH 103 English Comp. ..........4 
Basic ROTC! e] — HY 102 World History... 1 HY !03 World History... ees 
Basic ROTCE..... 1 Basic ROTC —— 
JUNIOR YEAR 
54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser 
SENIOR YEAR 


54 hours to be arranged in consultation with adviser 


Total hours required—210 quarter hours 
Students may Choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL MAJORS 


AS 202 —— „5 ZY HO Cell Biology ... ——— H2 
BY 300 General Microbiology bon ceed ZY 4 Parasitology** ... mau c Pm. 
EP* (OI Fa Se QUAE, eer iui eect ) ZY 421 o 422 Vert. Zoology** TT 
ZY X Comp Anatomy" 5 ZY 424 Animal Physiology. —— — — 
Z* MM Gen Entomology 5 ZY 401 wen. Zoology***...... esee 
"Except Fisheries 
**Fisheries students will take BY 306 and FAA 438 in beu of these Courses 
***Except Wildlife 


In addition to the above requirements, all students in Marine Biology must must spend at least one summer at a marine biology 
labor and take 15 to 18 hours of course work there. Li digerere irements will include a minimum of 17 hours selected 





from the — Pct aD a DX NOM CHRONO the list that follows, At least 10 hours of the group 
electives must be selected from the following botanical sciences: e BY 309. BY 406, BY 409, BY 413, BY 414, and BY 415 
GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY, FISHERIES, ENTOMOLOGY, MARINE BIOLOGY AND WILDLIFE 
ADS 419, 419 Biochemistry.. se ot: PS 419 Scientific Instrumentation... TES 
AY 304 Soils... —— cu 2 5 ZY 207 — — 
BY 301 General ‘Microbiology. —— C -—— “ak | aoe Vertebrate Embryology... vomere pierevusd 
BY 302 Reach MIO. w- — 5 ZY 308 Micology . a uar) 
BY 303 Microbial Le eas — — s - ZY 326 Principles of Game Mgt, . — — 
BY 306 —— — mM "—Ó ZY 402 E — ———— d. 
BY 309 Plant Pathology.. Cttowuwee«, ood ZY 404 Medical Entomology .... 5 
BY 401 Biological Statistics .... más ZY 405 Insects Lus ——* ER 
BY 406 Systematic Botany a a ZY 406 Culture.» ind 
BY 409 é ZY 407 General insect Morphology |. e 5 
BY 4! Phycology eurer mnn eb ZY 409 Histology ........ A: 
BY 413 Plant Ec aanas D — £Y 410 Systematic Entomology —— 
BY 414 Plant — —— — LE ale LR, -—' 
BY 415 Development mt Anatomy... 5 ZÝ 416, 419 Experimental Heredity... m 
CH 105 General Chemistry erem 5 ZY 420 Human Heredity... — ——————— 
CH 204 Analytical Chemisty... S AY 428 Wildlife Biology "A 
CH 316 Physical —— 5  ZY 438 General ichth - 
CH 420 Biochemistry.. 5 ZY 443 Marine Vertebrate 
EH 304 Technical Writir 5 and V" aa 9 
CL 101, 102,103 ! story and ZY 444 Marine Fisheries Biology ^h 
Historical Geo cosesneene 9, 5, 5. ZY 445 Marine Invert. Zoology | 4 
MH 163 Geometry and Calculus... sendann ZY 446 Marine Invert. Zoology Weser 9 
MM 264 Analytic Geometry.Calculus 5 ZY 450 LODERO EN Vr TS 
MM 265 Linear Differential Equations... — 3 Vertebrates.. ——— 5 
ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
AY 401 Pnn. of Forage Prod... e—————nS ^ FAA 446) Fhh Diseases ..— rrr em — 
HY 410 Aquatic Plants... — ae TM FAA 447 Mat. of Streams & 
FAA 415 Biological Productivity. Large Impoundrments .......em ed 
& Watet Quality see 3 FY — 303 Forest Recreation eee — — 3 
FAA 428 Matec Management... FY 415 Range Management... » 
FAA 416 P». s Impoundments........seee d FY 430 SivicA ME Qe rrr rr tn erri mtr 
FAA 417 F Biology. cene. ZY 431! Wildlife Habital Ansbvela Lerma m 
FAA 445 Fish Parasitology meme 3 s 435 Marine Biology nm —3À 


4139 Aquatic Communities |. 5 
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ADDITIONAL GROUP ELECTIVES—MARINE BIOLOGY 


BY 410 Aquatic Plants. . C WD a — FAA 437 Fisheries Biology. ose mmm md 
FAA 416 Biological Productivity... eT ed eee ee 


HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 
ELECTIVES FOR ZOOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


AS 405 Agricultural Policy... IM 421 Photo Journalism of 
AS 409 Resource Economics oem PA 202 Ethics and Society.. v EN 
EH 14] Medical Vocabulaty.............. m 3 PA 210 Introduction to Philosophy. qe «43 
EH 253, 254, 255 mu ther) PA 21! Introduction to Deductive 

Literature.. -= d LEE: ———— È 
EH 390 Advanced Composition. — — 3 PA 212 Int. to Inductive Logic... — —— 3 
EH 3157, 358 American Literature isses 5.5 PA 400 * y 0f SOence........ yme cmsantanassamanhal 
FL 1213, 122; 221, 222 PG 21! (——— 

FRU deno —8 PG 445 rod Behavior... ERDENE ONOGA 4 
FL 134, 132.331. 232 PO 209 American Government... Ut Ie 5 

Spanish... ail nd MM pr MA. Rf N. PO 210 State & Local Covernmunt... REST --- s 3 
FL 15I, 152, 251, 252 PO 312 — — 

— pe ae a $,5,3, 5 Government... : 5 
GY 102 Principles of Geography . . — is RSY 261 Rural Sociology... emot a 
GY 203 Economic —: "ER susequemmenavas as RSY 162 Community Organization — — 5 
HY 322 The US. In World Affairs ............. — need  RSY 462 Sociology of Cam. Develop... E 
MY 381 History of Alabama...... -————— SY 20! Introduction to Sociology... 
IM 315 Ag journalism s id -— SY 203 Cultural Anthropology - 
IM 322 Feature Writing............ T 


Biological Sciences and Teacher Education 


Students in the Biological Sciences curriculum with majors either in botanical or 
zoological sciences who wish also to prepare for certification as teachers in secondary 
schools may pursue the dual objective of completing the requirements for the B.S, 
degree in their particular Biological Sciences major and the requirements of the 
Teacher Education Program. 


Students who choose the dual objective program should declare this intent to 
their departmental advisers by the end of their sophomore year if possible. Students 
pursuing the dual objective plan will be assigned an adviser in the School of Education 
who will advise them on all matters involving requirements for completing the 
Teacher Education Program. 


In addition to the specific requirements, including group electives required for the 
B.S. in Zoological Sciences or Botany, these students must also include the following 
courses in their curriculum: 


EH Literature (253, 254, 255 of 260, ash 262)... — 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology, — 
Freshman or Transfer Orientation .. c — 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences... — BE PA 
FED 213 Human Growth and —— 
FED 214 Psychological Foundations of Education. — = — 
FED 480 Philosophical Foundations of Education sss . — — — 
SED 405K Teaching in Secondary School-Science............ 
SED 410K cad pare? gg Science... 
SED 425K Pr | Imernship .. P dq 


MI et ww Ur VA VY UN mo un ug 


Tee etter a REA rrr prth ttn n 


None of the above courses may be used as group electives toward the degree in 
zoological sciences or botany, but literature, sociology, FED 213, or FED 214 may be 
used as needed as humanistic-social electives. Students should also elect 10 
additional hours of chemistry to satisfy the requirements for a chemistry minor. 
Students in the Zoological Sciences curriculum must elect at least 15 hours of 
botanical sciences in addition to the 10 hours required of all zoological sciences 
majors. 
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Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum is designed for those who are interested in the 
rapidly expanding food industry. The curriculum is administered by an interdepart- 
mental advisory committee, with K. M. Autrey, 242 Animal Sciences Building, as 
chairman. A faculty adviser will assist in the development of a program of study to 
meet the needs and interests of the individual student. In this manner, a student may 
take a general course or may specialize in a commodity area such as dairy products, 
meats or fruits and vegetables. He may choose courses from the list of electives as 
shown, with some concentration in the area of food technology and business or, if 
interested in graduate study, students should choose electives mainly from the science 


courses, 


A Food Industry Management option is available in the Department of Manage- 
ment, School of Business (page 120) for students with a primary interest in 
management. With the aid of a faculty adviser, students in this program will elect 
appropriate courses relating to food technology and the food industry. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Second 
CH 103 Fund. of Chem CH 104 fund. of Chem 
a I 5 Bt. 
MH 160 PreCal w. Trig. sss 5 MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal... 5 
ApS 101 kara roedi veal — m io “+ ae "aco" : 
— ord History... sss 
Basic ROTC re ty 101 ed r 1 
Bub o > Ze 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AS 202 Economics | or ADS 204 Animal Biochem or 
EC 200 Économie | ne 5 NF 318 Nut Biochem 5 
PS 204 Fnds of Physics o Bi 102 Plant Biology .................. 5 
PS 205 Inv. — a EH 345 Bus & Pr 
PG 211 Ps — vad Writing 5 
PE 101 Frets. of . td a PE 1102 n. Swim. .. 1 
Basic ROTC? ! Basic ROTC? 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HF 340 Indust Food NF 372 Fund. of 
Pres. Tech... 1e Nur oo icis 3 
HF 345 Food Chem... 3 Electives* . 15 
HY 103 World History 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 343 Analysis ADS 415 Food Plant 
& Qual. Control........5 Sanitation.. W R E 
O NEEE n Elstiloget oem PP 
Total—210 quarter hours 


101 
207 


103 
02 


Z 9% 


B) 1 
BY 


RA 


ADS 414 


ADS 420 


Prin. of Biology.............. 5 
« Chem 
World History Da LI 
Basic ROTC?.......... E 
Animal -—.- 5 
Gen. Nc rol — 
Public Speaking ; 
Basic ROTCS.............-. t 
biology 5 
EnS nB 
aj, 
Unden: - 4 
£lectives* ........— 16 


Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
*The student wil! complete a minimum of 60 hours from the approved electives that follow. 


OR I L A. 
ACF 361 Prin. of Bus. Fi -5 
ADS 304 Intr. Meat Science and Technology 3 
ADS 312 Dairy Food Processing... ES 3 
ADS 410 Meat Technology rnd 
ADS 412 Frozen & Conc Dairy Foods. 3 
ADS 413 Fermented Dairy Foods... — 
ADS 418-419 Biochemistry... seem 
AS 301 MM DOTAN e Tm K 
BY 30! ".. — 25 
BY Med M LUE NUM DII gU C ONU nem cet 5 
BY 303 Microbial Taxonomy «esee 5 
BY 401 rm tm ioa vp Pee 3 5 
BY 440 Microbial Physiology ......... eee 5 
BY 441 Sanitary joo OTEA - 
CE 409 Environ. Health Engineering .. — - 
CH 105 Fund of Chem... — 38 1 - 
CH 204 ^n. Chem, se MEVS 
UM. 200 Oria CUN rrr a 5 


3233333373 33 FR 


316 Physical Chem. — 5 
2 Economics Ii.. —— R 
274 Bus. & Econ. Statistics = — ee 
—— 5 
341-342 Ind, Food Equip i 
344 Jock, ot CIE y 77 sit ow. 
. ng 
Mis df Mm CREDIT E SN i. 
440 food ine —— — 
162-163 An. Geom. Pol. -- ^. 55 
310 Prin. of Mgt E Md 
341 Bus. Law /........ an * — 
480 Bus. Pol. & Adm... — 
UY aE TT Oe ERE ml 
488 international — — 3 
Se — — 
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Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the other in 
wood technology. The former leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Forestry while 
the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood Technology. The 
Department also offers an honors program which leads to the degree Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry (Honors Program) and a recreation option in the forest manage- 
ment curriculum. 


Training in forest management and administration prepares the student as a land 
manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to efficient produc- 
tion of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques and procedures 
whereby land may be managed for related products and services including water, 
wildlife and recreation. There is a strong demand for foresters in private industry in the 
South. State and Federal agencies as well as consulting foresters employ a large 
number of graduates. The graduate may expect his initial assignments to include land 
line surveying, timber cruising, timber marking, and land and timber purchasing. After 
experience is gained the graduate will assume more responsibility for land manage- 
ment plans and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 


The recreation option for the forest management curriculum is designed to 
prepare foresters to cope with the special problems arising from the increased use of 
forest land for recreational purposes. Some attention is given to the sociological and 
psychological aspects of these activities and the harmonious inclusion of recreation 
into the overall land management program. 


Wood technology is the science of making the most efficient use of the products of 
the tree. This includes the development of new products as well as more efficient 
production of standard products. The wood technologist must understand the physics 
and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy and structure and must be familiar with 
various wood products ahi the methods for manufacturing them. The curriculum is 
sufficiently flexible that the. student, may specialize in chemistry, structural design, 
industrial management or in other fields of his choice by proper selection of his minors 
in these fields. The wood tiechnolagist finds employment with wood manufacturing 
industries and their suppliers à5 well as with private and public organizations which 
carry on research and product development for industry. 


The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American Foresters. 


Forest Management (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Second Third 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig.. 5 MH 161 An. Geom 4 Cal.. S 151 Finite | 5 
B! 101 Pnn. of Biology. E 102 Plant Biology 5 Bi 103 Animal Biology 5 
EH 101 £nglnh Comp ) EH 102 English Comp 3 EM 103 English j 
HY 101 World History. 3 HY 102 World History TR HY 103 World Hislory J 
x e ——— - : PE 102 in. DN. ae | PE From Fan u. [ 
ma = ! Basic | ! 
Basic ROTC! eue. 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FY 201 Dendrology................ 3 CH 10 Fund. of Chem. FY | 5 
fy 104 for Cartapaphy — GL 10 —— — rae Are 5 
or. Cartography... ! 3 A — 
IE 204 Comp. Wmeso SC 202 .Sg,Comm.**.....3 PG 21! Psychology n 5 
Basic MMC ra. inti uM EM Technic ing sss 5 
Basic ROTC? T Basic ROTC Ap 


tStudents may Choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in comultation with their academic advisers. 
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———— 
First Quarter — Third Quarter 
ZY 300 Genetics — — AY 105 Gen. Soi > FY 417 Core amem ——— 5 
ACT Fund. Cost Acct $ FY 203 Silvics i... 5 FY 207 Silvics M.. — — 
FY 205 Woes Indent } FY w9 Sampling... S — 5 FY 310 Ady Mensur. T— HA 3 
Elective .. 3 lol. DATTEREN, FY 434 For. Policy & Law. end 
Elective... a 
SUMMER CAMp*** 
FY 390 Field Mensuration... 5 
FY 391 For. Engineering......... 5 
FY 303 For. Recreation............ 3 
FY 197 For. Regeneration ......... j 
FY 398 For. Tour... 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 420 Silviculture 5 FY | 302 For Fire Control 3 FY 407 For, Ma TX. | 
FY 408 Logging 3 FY 435 For Prod Mkt ssn 310 For, P ^. 
FY 437 For Econ. bcd FY 436 For Watershed Mgr...3. ZY 305. For, Ent y e 
FY 495 Range MgL sees 2 FY 438 For. Econ. I... 3 FY 396 For, Site Eval wid 
cs So eee 6  ZY 425 For. Wildlife Mgt ........... 3 G TA } 


Total—227 quarter hours 


*This course * be taken in all except summer quarters, 


**Any suene ne speaking may be Substituted for SC 202. The requirement for SC 202 will be waived for 
students cor ing * year of advanced ROTC 


"Summer Camp involves 11 weeks and does not exactly correspond to the regular summer quarter calendar. 


Recreation Option 
Freshman and Sophomore years same as in Forest Management Curriculum 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third 
FY 460 Wildland Rec AY 305 Gen. Sob. ss 5 BY 10 lon Paire gy ^N SEC j 
Phil. & Pol..........., T FY 203 Silvicst,, = AME cdi 5 
RSY 261 Rural Sociology 5 ee e FY 417 Photogrammetry osat 
Elective. ^ EO Lom 3 FY 46! Rec Land Classif. sud 
Elective 3 
SUMMER CAMP 
FY | 303 For. Recreation ..... 3 
FY 39) Forest Engineering 5 
FY 197^ For Regeneration 1 
FY 398 Fo Tow .. 1 
HF 127 Landscape Eng... EL 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 415 Range Agtt.. FY 302 For. Fire Control .. „3 FY 407 For. Managemert........... 5 
FY 420 Silviculture. —— 9 FY 436 For. Watershed Mgr. . ; FY 434 For. Pol. & Law ss 3 
FY 437 For. Econ. I. — FY 438 For, Econ. I.. | FY 469 Rec, Site Mgl. sess 
FAA 447 me of Streams À ZY 425 For. Wade Mg, 3 Elective —— — 
: impoundments., : Electives —— b 
Tive 


Total —225 quarter hours 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry provides able students opportunity to explore in 
depth areas in which they are interested, to prepare for graduate school, or to obtain a 
more rounded education. The program is flexible, permitting concentration of effort in 
areas of the student's choosing. 


Students with at least five quarters remaining in the Forest Managemen’ 
curriculum and with a grade point average of 1.75 or be..er may apply for admission to 
uie program following compl-::.. . of the course work requirements through the first 
six quarters. Permission for election to the progr^m rests with the Head and the 
Executive Council of the Department of Forestry. Upon admission the stucent will be 
assigned to a faculty adviser who will guide him in the preparation of his program. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SS ee l6 AY 305 General Soils..............5 FY 207 Sivics I 5 
W A Ey eee FY 421 For. Research 
FY 309 Sampling. e 5 ka a ne) 3 
Elective. 3 Electives 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 420 Silviculture... S FY 438 For. Econ |l... FY 407 For. Management. 
PY 437 For: Tibit Uac Electives. sess l8 FY 480 Senior Thesis ...0......5 
CAL TCAP, FY 490 Seminar in For............1 
Total—210 quarter hours 


"Any three of five hour course in statistics may be substituted for Fy 421. 


Twenty-five of the free elective hours are to be chosen under the supervision of the faculty adviser, so as to develop a distinct 
program leading to a predetermined goal. 


Wood Technology (WT) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quante 
EM 101 English Comp — 3 EH 102 English Comp. —.3 EM 103 English Comp. «d 
HY 1]01 Word History. 3 HY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 World History ed 
CH 103 Fund. Chem CH 104 Fund. of Chem. CH 105 Gen. Chem. 
B Ciber oct | «UU ae eh Se 
MH 160 Pre-Cal w. Trig. aai mne MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal.........5 MH 162 An. Geom. & Cal........... 5 
FY 105 For. Convocation’ .......... 0 Basic ROTCE sss PE From Group Ih... sss: 1 
Basic ROTCE — 1 PE 31702 Begin SWIM, si! Basic ROTCA ......... 1 
PE 101 Fnds of Phys. Ed. s.. I 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 101 PrinofBioogy.......5 BI 102 Plant Biology..........5 Bl 103 Animal Biology.......... x 
PS 205 Intr. Physics................5 PS 206 Int Physits co. 5 FY 206 Wood Measure**..........3 
MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal......... .5 ADS 204 An. Biochem. & TS 102 Eng. Drawing........... "d 
Basic ROTCE...............1 — FY 205 Wood ident & Uses........4 
Basic ROTCE cee 1 EH 304 Technical Writing...........4 
Basic ROTC? |... 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics... 5 FY 432 Seasoning & PG 21! Payc E A 
FY 201 —— L t FY 433 Seas & 
FY 311 Wood Anatomy**_.... 5 FY 421 For, Research Lab ........ EHE u? 
SC 202 A^pp.Sp.Comm.***. ..J3 Meth. t9... eee BVO CTIVES ILLL TARA 9 
Electives... eames Oo 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 330 For. Products ssnsd FY 425 Wood Clu. & FY 431 Mech. Prop. of 
Electives... sesine cse IS Bectves. c 13 
Total —210 quarter hours 


Sufficient latitude ts allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his adviser to fulfill his personal objectives while 
in college. One minor, consisting of 30 hours in the area 0f Mathematics, Chemistry or —— is required. In addition, 10 
hours in computer amming and 10 hours in statistics, including laboratory are to be selec from the electives, From the 
remaining elective 10 are to be selected with the adviser in the general area of humanities. A student may always substitute 
a more intensive group of courses for one of more of the required courses, providing the same breadth of coverage is maintained. 
As a part of the irement for the degree with a major in wood technology the student must complete a minimum of three 
ol upervised tours of forest products industries. A satisfactory report On these tours is to be submitted to the department 
head by the heginning of the final quarter prior to graduation 
*This course to be taken in all except summer quarters. 
** Alternate year offering. 


oe course in public speaking may be substituted for SC 202. The requirement for SC 202 will be waived for 
le RUE one vex al eines ROTC. 


****Anvy three or five hour course In statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 
£Students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
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Landscape And Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 


A blending of art, science and technology, Landscape and Ornamental Horticul- 
ture is a Life Science concerned with plants for personal enrichment and well-being. 
The professional Ornamentalist combines many diverse talents to suit his interests and 
ambitions. 


The Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture curriculum provides professional 
and basic knowledge and develops basic skills in four areas Florist Crop Production, 
Landscape Design, Nursery Crop Production and Retail Flower Shop Management. By 
proper selection of electives, students may prepare for careers in research, teaching or 
extension activities; as owners and managers of floral or woody ornamental 
production units and of retail outlets for floral and woody ornamental products; 
landscape designing; and managing recreational gardens and other areas. 

Degree candidates are encouraged to have three months, or an equivalent of 


three months, practical experience in industry to be arranged by the student's major 
professor prior to graduation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Third 
Bi — 101 Prin. a — —5 CH 104 Fund, Chem. & Lab = 
MH 160 PreCal W Trig.......5 CH 103 Fund. Chem & Lab’. 5 MH 161 An Geom. & Cal... 5 
EH 101 English Comp.......3 EH 102 D Cung s — EH 103 English Comp................. 3 
HIPLLIOT! NOE FRC dette i HY 101 World History T HY 102 World History..............3 
Base ROTCS |... 131 Basic ROTC? A Basic ROTCS, EY 
LY 1001 Useot Library 1 PE 102 Begin Swim. ...........1 PE From Group IIl. =) 
PE 10) Fnds Phys. Ed. ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 103 AnmimalBiology........5 AS 202 Ag Economiest.....5 CH 207 Organic Chem. & 
HF 221 Landscape Gard..........5 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 5 ce cm EA 
SC 311 Public Speaking 5 Basic ROTCE el HF 224 Plant Prop... 
HY 103 World History 3 Electives. — - Basic ROTC? ................1 
Basic ROTC? ! Electives... 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
53 hours in selected option to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 
SENIOR YEAR 


53 hours in selected option to be arranged in consultation with adviser. 


Total hours required—210 quarter hours 
*Students not qualified to lake CH 103 will take CH 101 in first quarter and will take CH 102 and CH 103L in their second 
quarter, 
Suden may choos? 6 bre of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers. 


ADDITIONAL COURSES TO BE TAKEN BY ALL OPTIONS 
RV* 306 oer FOIE a BY 406 Botany 


AY 402 Soil Festal uenenum 9 EM 390 Advanced 5 
BY” 306 Plant Phyvology ee HF 323 Ghe. Environ. Control sees 5 
BY -jo$ Plant Pathology U—————nÀ——9 CV GO2 ECONOMIC Entomology eer 5 


REQUIRED ELECTIVES FOR VARIOUS OPTIONS 
Florist Crop Production 
Objective: To train students in production, marketing and management of floricultural crops. 
The following courses, with credit hours shown, are required: ACF 21 1-Prin. of Acct.-5, AY 406-Commercial Fertilizers-3, 


HF 225-Flower Arranging-3, HF 308-Vegetable Crops-5, HF 422-Fund. of Floriculturat Crop Prod -5, HF 425-Flower Shop 
Management-S; MN 310-Prin. of Management-5, MN 431-Business Law-5, ZY 300-Genetics-5. 


Landscape Design 
Objective: To train students in the principles and practices of ‘andscape design. 
The followirs courses with credit hours shown, are required: bir 42 1-Care A aint. Orn. me rif 42 3-Nursery ^ 
: eh ere me la wf AY 405-Turf and Its Met . $; te by Vine 5. en hou ap ba selec m pelona, — 


DIEM ning of tion Some Groundes, HF — Rot ote teer Hf 
—* — — 


431-Adv. — —— and five hours to be 
AT 105-Drawing-5, CE 201-Surveying-5. 
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Nursery Crop Production 
Objective: To train students in production, marketing, and management of nursery products. 
The following courses, with credit hours shown, are required: AY 405-Turf and Its Management-5, AY 406-Commercial 
Fertilizers-3, HF 201-Orchard t-5, HF 421-Care & N Maint. Orn. Plants-5, HF 42 3-Nursery Mgt.-5, ZY 300-Genetics-5; 


ten hours to be selected from the fol 3 courses: HF 222-Trees-5, HF 223-Evergreen Shrubs & Vines-5, HF 321- Deciduous 
Shrubs & Vines-5; and 5 hrs. to be selected from the following 2 courses: ACF 211-Prin. of Acct.-5, MN 341-Business Law-5. 


Retail Flower Shop Management 
Objective: To train students to be managers of retail flower shop operations. Both art and business management are involved. 


The following courses, with credit hours shown, are required: ACF 211-Prin. of Acct.-5, HF 225-Flower Arranging-3, HF 
422-Floricultural Prod.-5, HF SIIONI nop inque, MN 310-Prin. of Management-5, MN 341-Business Law 
I-5, MT 31-Prin. of Marketing-5, MT 433-Retail Store 5; plus five hours to be selected from the following 3 courses: 
ACF 212-Prin. of Acct.- 5, MN 342-Business Law ll-5, M 437-Sales Management-5. 


OTHER ELECTIVES 
Additional electives to make a total of 210 hours in a given option are to be selected with the approval of the adviser and 


School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts 


E. KEITH McCPHEETERS, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND FINE ARTS includes the Departments of 
Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Music and Theatre. 


The Departments of Architecture and Building Technology offer undergraduate 
degree curricula in Architecture, Interior Design, Industrial Design, and Building 
Technology. The Department of Architecture also offer a graduate degree in Industrial 
Design. The Department of Architecture participates in the multidisciplinary graduate 
program in Urban and Regional Planning which is administered by the Graduate 
School and the Center for Urban and Regional Planning. The primary objective of 
these programs is to educate professional practitioners for many aspects of the 
designed physical environment. 


The Department of Art, Music and Theatre offer curricula in Visual Arts, Music 
and Theatre. The Art Department also offers a graduate degree in Fine Arts; and the 
Music Department offers a graduate degree in Music. The Departments of Art, Music, 
and Theatre cooperate with the School of Education in the education of teaching 
professionals. The objective of these programs is to develop creative and profession- 
ally knowledgeable practitioners and teachers in the arts and to provide a foundation 
for continuing professional development. 


Department Of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest in the 
South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Architecture, Bachelor of 
Interior Design, Bachelor of Industrial Design, and Master of Industrial Design. 


Admission 


Acceptance tor admission to professional curricula in architecture, and interior 
design in the School of Architecture will be determined by the Admissions Committee 
in the Department of Architecture on the basis of an evaluation of the candidate's test 
scores and academic records. The Committee will also consider any examples of 
professional or art work which the candidate may wish to submit. 


Transfer 


Transfer students from non-architectural programs will be required to begin the 
Design sequence at a level not higher than first quarter, second year. Transfer students 
from accredited schools of Architecture will be required to present examples of their 
work for evaluation by the Admissions Committee. The Committee will determine the 
level at which the student will enter the Design Sequence 


B2 
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Architecture 


The Currirculum in Architecture prepares the student to take his place as a citizen 
and as a professional. Since the building industry is one of the three largest in the 
nation in terms of expenditure and employment; the architect today must accept a 
concern for the improvement of the physical environment and assume the leadership 
in evolving effective procedures toward this end. Therefore, in an area of broad 
technological advancement, the architect must bring to his work technical knowl- 
edge, social insight, creative imagination, and individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited by the 
National Architectural Accrediting Board. Training at Auburn University prepares the 
student for the office experience and the examination required by the registration laws 
for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as for examination by the National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards. 


Student work submitted to satisfy course requirements may be retained by the 
Department for indefinite periods to be used for exhibition or for record purposes. 
Simulated State Board examinations will be given during the fifth year to prepare 
Architecture students for their registration examination afi ter graduation. 


The Cooperative Education Program is also offered. For more information, refer to 
page 45. 


Special Problems in Architecture 


Beginning in the third year of the curriculum in Architecture, students capable of 
independent study may, on recommendation of the faculty and with approval of the 
head of the department, pursue an area of special interest. This may be a group or team 
effort under the direction of the faculty. Each student or team shall submit a plan of 
study for approval before commencing the work. The student may earn a maximum of 
15 hours of credit in independent study, a special project, or in research. After 
approval, students shall enroll in AR 495, Special Problems, for up to five hours in any 
one quarter. Evaluation of the work will be by faculty jury. 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Second Quarter Tii Seats 
AR 130 Dewan Fund 5 AR 111) Design Fund. .. 5 AR 112 Design Fund... 5 
E UN ew Cal. es -— D 161 2n T , & Cal 5 HAN D EnaA C A or. bee 4 
nglish 3 102 ! "H 10 ish Comp. . 
History Elective? . — ad Elective” f $ History Elective’ 5 
PE Physical Educalion..........1 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education ! 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201! Arch Deign... AR 202 Ach Design... 5. AR. 204 Arch. Design 5 
PS 205 Phs*icá sese 5 PS 206 Physics, 5 BT 21! Mech. of Structures 5 
Oe See SY 201 Sociology — ~ 5 BT 206 Materials & Cons, 5 
AR 261 Hist & Theo. Arch J AR 262 Hist Arch . J AR 26) Hist & Theo Arch J 
THIRD YEAR 
AR t Arch. 5 AR 302 Arch. Design... 5 AR 303 Arch. Desi 28 
att 5 BT 312 Sructyres il... 3 BT 41! Structures 3 
Elective 5 BT 1 Structures ti 3 BT 412 Structures V, e 
PG 212 Psychology J Ejective 3 EC 206 —— Found j 
Elective L| L NO 
FOURTH YEAR 
401 Arch. Dem 5 AR 402 Arch Design 5 AR 403 Arch. Design... 5 
BT 413 Smuctures VI. 5 AR 481 Computers in Arch 23 AR 07 c7 PenJUNUBEEEES 
SY 405 Urban Soc $ AR 474 Int. to Urban Plan... ..3 Planning Elective send 
Flective 3 BT 452 PAS Equip. E. *2 BT 453 —— Eq Equip: | wm : 
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FIFTH YEAR 
First Second Quarter Third Quarter 
AR 465 Arch Dern... —À AR 466 Arch. Design............. weve AR 467 Arch. Design............7 
Elgrtivar ee D HL PP Eités 5 AR Sere ouis a ie 
Elective....... 5 SSS ——— ev 
AR 471 Prof Practice.........3 AR 472 Prof. Practices 3 
AR 499 Design Research... 2 
Total—260 quarter hours 


(eme i tae — Aes bale suse. cmd gt : World History (HY 101, 102, 103) History of World Art (AT 171. 172, 
173) or Tec and Civilization (HY 204, 205, 206) 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives. 


roy c tede mr ee ae oe ing list: 
URP 405 (3) Metropolitan Area Governmental 

URP 605 (Y) Urban Design 

URP 607 (1) Regional and Urban Economics 

URP 615 (3) Seminar on Current Planning issues 

URP 662 (3) Social System and Communities 


AR 435 Art and Architecture = — 
Five-hour elective courses will include either three Courses in advanced structure or electives from the 
electives in Art, Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology. and 


h Communications. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to prepare the student to take his place as 
a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he expects to assume a 
responsible role among those who shape physical environment. His primary interest in 
the development of interiors is concerned with the social, historical and technical 
implications of these aspects of space, surface and material which distinguish his 
work. His training will enable him to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a 
designer of furniture and textiles, and as a valuable associate of the environmental 
design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST YEAR 
AR 110 Design Fund. .............5 AR tI) Nag ee n 5 AR 112 LL aciem 
MH 140 College Alea. — E MH iet —— sua — 
1 a v sinc deed — 43 EM 103 English Comp. „sesers 
AT 171 Hist of World Ar... 3 AT in Hat of d Art J AT 173 WO AL. e 
PE Physical Education.......... 7 PE Physical Education 1 PE Physical Education.........1 

SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arc el | AR 202 Arch. Design... — AR 203 Arch. Design... 5 
Nat. Sci. Elect —— EC 200 Gen. Economics .........5 SY 201 ——— — — 5 

AR 215 Elements of 10D .. 3 AR 216 Elements o£ LD........3 AR 253 Hit A of 
AR 261! Hist. & Theory of AR 262 Hist & Theory of Architecture... 
Architecture.............4 Architecture r 3 AR 217 Elements of 1.D — 
PG 211 Psychology 3 

THIRD YEAR 
AR 305 Interior Design...............5 AR 306 Interior Design............... 5 AR 307 Interior Design............... 5 
AR 365 Period Interiors — AR 366 —— EC m Marketing - — — 5 
nae 3 fn as age 3 
Nat. Sci. Elective n... 5 
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FOURTH YEAR 
First Quarter Second TM EE 
AR  4U$ Interior Design... uu. AR 406 inenor m. 5 AR 407 — 
Elective... ——7 Social Sci. Elective.........5 thesis) 
AR 411 Professional Prac. ........3 Elective.. —— — rc, | 
CA Creative Crafty or AR 408 interior Design 
Textile Des. T Research 2 


Total—201 quarter hours 


AT 371, 372, of 373, Art History may be substituted for AT 171, 172 of 171. 
Two months of practical experwmor with a professional menor designer is required between the third and founh year. 
Six hours of Wasic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives. 


Industrial Design 


Industrial Design is concerned primarily with the practical and aesthetic relation 
of products and systems to those who use them, The Industrial Designer as a leading 
member of a research and development team—compased of engineers, scientists, and 
designers—is responsible for the product's shape, color, proportion, and texture, or for 
the optimum interaction between man and technology in a system. He is deeply 
concerned with such factors of use as efficiency, convenience, safety, comfort, 
maintenance, and cost. 


The Industrial Designer's activity encompasses areas such as product design, 
transportation design, industrialized building, package design, exhibition design, and 
Systems design. 


The student of Industrial Design learns, for example, the basic principles of 
design, engineering, human factors designing, marketing, and sociology. He acquires 
such technical skills as drafting, model-making, photography and sketching techni- 
ques. He is introduced to design methods, product planning, visual statistics, 
materials, manufacturing methods, consumer psychology, and environmental studies. 

The four-year curriculum leads to the professional degree of Bachelor of Industrial 
Design. The program is approved by the Industrial Designers Society of America. 
Graduates will qualify for positions in industrial design consultant offices and in 
various industries. 

The cooperative education program is also offered. For more information refer to 
page 45. 


Curriculum in Industrial Design (IND) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter CON 
MH 140 C Algebra .. 5 MH 161 An Geom. & Cal....5 Bl 10) Prin. of Biology... 5 
EH 101 E Con. mmo mm Ji EH 102 English C —À EH 103 See 
HY 204 Tech. å ization.......3 HY 205 Tech. & Civilization........ HY 206 Tech. & zation...) 
TS 102 Engr. Drawing I... Š TS 104 Desr. Geometry ...........2 TS 105 T reed DT 2 
TS 1! Woodworking... TS 112 Welding Seno... 1 TS 114 A 
PE Physical Education | TS UB MachieTooltab......!1 TS 115 Foundry t on A 
PE Physical Education.......... 1 PE Education... a 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
IND 217 industrial —— IND 211 industrial Design........6 IND 212 Industrial Design...........6 
IND 221 Materials & Tech... 5 IND 222 Tech. NE cS tT IND 223 Ind. Design Met.............5 
Biocemeg EC 200 Economics tS PS 204 Fonds. of Price a pm. 5 
PG 212 Psycholosy............3 Beaten. YS Kinematics of 
Miu d area FE er A 3 
: JUNIOR YEAR 
IND 310 Industrial Design... 6 IND 311 —— i =. — IND 312 Industrial J 6 
IND 307 Anthropomery..._.....5 IND 108 Design W MTM, IND 309 Design ——— — 5 
TS 308 Gages & Meas......005 ee S MT 331 Prin. of Mkt ................... 5 


AT Wi, —— or 373 A T ——— 3 
An History 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Second er Third 
IND 410 dona Design Ò IND 411 ora eer zie h IND 412 ind Deron heit b 
PG 461 5 IND 41$ Hy. of Ind. Des. 5 IND 485 Seminar in Ind. 
PG — 490 Human Factors j Flective .............. 5 |j, 0. PS 5 
Elective j Sy 408 Ind Sociology 5 
Total—207 quarter hours 


Electives must Gore from the list of approved courses in the Sciences and the Humanities 
Six hours of Basic ROTC and sis Pouls of Advanced ROTC may be substituted fr 12 hours of general electives 


Department Of Art 


The Visual Arts curriculum of the Department of Art provides training for those 
who wish to become professional practitioners in the fine arts as artist-teachers or 
designers and leads to the Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree. Its program of studio courses is 
combined with studies of the function and historical background of the visual arts. 
Courses in general education promote in the student a comprehension of his 
responsibilities to the society and culture in which he lives. The Department of Art 
believes that à sound program of fundamental courses in the basic disciplines of 
drawing, design, painting and three-dimensional expression should presuppose 
advanced courses in which the student works with a maximum of independence 
under the guidance of qualified instructors. 


The Visual Arts curriculum may be divided into three general categories: 
academic courses, studio courses and courses in art history. Studio courses are divided 
into three progressive group levels. The first year is made up of visual art fundamentals. 
The second and third vears contain classes in basic traditional media where the 
student learns technical procedures and develops the disciplines necessary to express 
himself fully in the third and fourth year areas of concentration. The third and fourth 
year areas of concentration include drawing, painting, printmaking, sculpture, visual 
design and illustration. 


It is the educational philosophy of the Department of Art that the areas of design, 
drawing, painting, printmaking and sculpture enrich one another, and that close 
association between the respective areas results in mutual benefits, The Visual Design 
program, which gives fundamental training in the techniques of graphic design and 
related areas of visual communication, is strongly reinforced with courses in painting, 
drawing, printmaking, sculpture and art history, and studio electives provide a further 
opportunity for the student to emphasize courses in creative studio work. Students 
who wish to prepare themselves as practicing artists or artist-teachers may concentrate 
entirely upon the offerings in painting, drawing, printmaking, sculpture and art history. 
Students who plan to teach at the college level should plan to secure a Master of Fine 
Arts degree at this or another institution. 


The department also offers courses for education majors specializing in art, and 
for students in other fields who seek general knowledge and appreciation of the visual 
arts. Students in the School of Arts and Sciences may elect a minor (15 hours), a double 
minor (30 hours), or B.A. with art major (See page 100). Students in the School of 
Education may elect a minor or a major in art (See page 142). 


The Art Department program meets the requirements of the Auburn University 
Liberal Education Program and the National Association of Schools of Art. The 
Department of Art is an accredited member of the National Association of Schools of 
Art, and a member of the College Art Association. 
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Transfer 


All course work to be considered for transfer credit should be the equivalent of 
work required in the Visual Arts curriculum at Auburn. Art studio course credit earned 
("C" or better) will be considered for advanced standing if a complete portfolio of 
work is submitted to the Auburn Art Department for evaluation. If the examples do not 
approximate Auburn's requirements, then credit may be given for an art studio 
elective. If the quality of work is not acceptable, credit may be given for an open 
elective. 


Graduate Study in Fine Arts 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts, or a similar degree, are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the graduate 


program leading to the Master of Fine Arts degree. For details examine the Bulletin of 
the Graduate School. 


Curriculum in Visual Arts (VA) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third 
AT 11! Fundamentals . 5 AT 112 Fundamentals „sssusa AT 113 Fundamentals ............... 5 
AT 121 Fundamentals ................. 5 AT 122 Fundamentals..............5 AT 123 Fundamentals ................ 5 
“1 Ja. Edi Come. VU AM 1 M las Enel eos — n y pt au dene anm 
1 ' MON Leere H 102 ish Comp. ..........—.. ngli Oii aranan 
PE Physical Education.......... I PE Physical Education.........1 Pt Physical Education 1 
SECOND YEAR 
AT Group A Studio .............5 AT Gr A Studio 5 AT Group A Studio F 
AT Group A Studio .. 5 AT Group A Studio 5 AT Group A Studio s 
Natural Science ...........5 Social Science 5 Natural Science... 5 
jlosophy........ — i 3 Elective........ — etek 3 
THIRD YEAR 
AT Croup A Studio... 5 AT Group A Studio ............ 5 AT Group B Studio..........5 
AT Group A Studio... 5 AT Group A or B Stdo. 5 AT Group A or B Stdo.......5 
Natural Science..............5 lnc SS LER Nat. or Soc. Sci. ...........5 
AT 17) —— Roman : AT 372 Renaissance Ar........... J AT 373 Modern An oinnia 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT Group B Studio............ 5 AT Group B Studio............... 5 AT 499 Thesis .... * 
AT Group B Studià... 5 AT G B Studio... -5 Elective.. - 
Elective... 5 E We LM, Elective... 4 
Elective... j Elective — 
Total—210 quarter hours 
SUGGESTED COURSES 
Nat. Sciences/ 
Social Sciences Electives 
BI 101-104... 5.5 So oo — Ey A HY 109-102-103 .......... e 3-3-3 
CH 104104... 5-5 St? aay ae 5 EH 253-254-2885 ..... eren 3-33 
GL 101-102... 5-5 PG 211... 5 BS JUs e Dod 
PS 204-205.. 5-5 PG 212... 3 hh DI p ee enter A 
Mit 160-161... 5-5 PG 2321... 4 EP. 21 MD DA Sera i23 
PA 210 2 0 oot — 3-3 EE i O p ae 5 For Languages 
PA 9*9 eiim 5 MT 331° mest. 5 ROTC 112 hrs. masimumi 


*Required with concentration in drawing, painting, printmaking and sculpture 
**Required with concentration in visual design and illustraion. 


GROUP A STUDIO 
Precequisdes: AT 113, 125, 171. 172, and 173 for by special permission). 
Figure Drawing Visual Design Painting 
AT 211 Basic e Song AT 221 Lettering/Typog, AT 231! Oil Painting 
AT 212 Figure tion AT 222 Graphic Processes AT 232 Transp. Wir. Color 


AT 313 Figure Drawing AT 323 Layout AT 333 Opaque Wtr. Color 
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Printmaking Sculpture 
AT 241 Retief Printmaking AT 25) Wood Sculpture 
AT 242 intaglio Printmaking AT 252 Stone Sculpture 
AT 343 Planographic Printmaking AT 353 Metal Sculpture 

GROUP 8 STUDIO 
Areas of concentration are followed by the prerequisites. 

AT 314, 415-416 Advanced Drawing 1, 2. 300s Group A Drawing 
AT 324, 425-426 Visual Design 1, 2. 3... vv cess atoup A Drawing and Visual Design 
AT 334, 435-436 Advanced Painting 1, 2. Tu... - — Group A Drawing and Paintin 
AT 344. 445-446 Advanced Pn ina kE Si oie ce | Group A Drawing and Printmaking 
AT 354, 455-456 Advanced Sculpture 1, 2, Fo cet Group A Drawing and Sculpture 


AT 364, 465-466 Illustration 1, 2, 3... — ^ Drawing, Visual mn 
and Pa 


ining 


Department Of Building Technology 


The purpose of the curriculum in Building Technology is to develop profession- 
ally knowledgeable practitioners and managers for a wide variety of roles in the 
construction industry. 


The Department of Building Technology offers courses in the design of structural 
and mechanical systems for buildings, construction procedures, building cost 
estimation and construction management. The curriculum leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Technology (BT) 


FIRST YEAR 
MH 160 Pre Cal w. Trig —— MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 BT 206 Matis. & Constr — 
BT 101 intr. to Building... : uL 2 Drawing A Proj... | MH 162 An. Geom. b Cal... 5 
EM 101 English Comp.................3 EH 102 h tome —-— 5 EH 103 English Co. == 3 
HY 204 Tech &Cvl*........3 HY 205 Tech & Civil.”...... ) HY 206 Tech. & Civil.”..............3 
PE Physical Education., | PE Physical Education... l PE Physical Education oa 8 
LY 1701 Use of Library... d Elective. . mi 
SECOND YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ...........5 PEAS Y A, ACF 212 Intr. Acct 5 
PS). 20S Paice ae PS 206 MESE BT 211 Mech. of Structure. ..5 
SC 202 App. Sp. Com.............3 BT 36! Hist of Bldg. 1.3 Elective 3 
Group Elective... 5 BT 362 Hist of Bidg HN... 3 Bh CVE cece ml - 
Dacii auo er 
THIRD YEAR 
BT 31 Structures 1... 5 EC 445 Ind. Relations...............5 BT 322 Constr. Prob. I.. Tu 
BT 3217 Cons. Prob 1.........5 BT 312 Structures I... BT 419 Sructures IV aeisi 
EUN taco ~ 2m 22 Mg ut 3 BT 412 ory MM "-— : 
eS eg . OSHA OO 
Arch. & Dein a 3 — 
Group Elective. n= 
FOURTH YEAR 
BT 433 Constr. Methods & BT 434 Constr. Methods & BT 490 Building Const. 
Estimating I... 5 Estimating i... — | TIERS p€— ni 
BT 413 Structures VI... 5 BT 453 Bldg. Equip. il... 3 Group Elective. sss] 
BT 452 Bldg. Equip. I... 3 Group —— LA V ee ee 
Group tlective.............5 Elective ._.... 
Total—209 quarter hours 


*HY 101, 102, 103 or EH 260, 261, 262 may be substituted for HY 204, 205, 206. 
Six hours of Basic ROTC and twelve hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted lor 18 hours of general electives 
Gioi Electa sud be teoria hé Tus spe vend by We apes ren. Thee us vote QUA he Fu ip Oe Dal ee 


of concentr e MEMO CD Systems for Bui Mechanical Systems for Buildings, or a General 
coverage of these three fields plus ional work in the Humanities and Social Sciences 
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Department Of Music 


The Department of music provides instruction and performing experience to 
students interested in developing their talents in music. The courses of study provided 
by the Department have been created to present a balance between creative skills and 
academic studies, allowing at the same time a certain flexibility to meet individual 
requirements, 


The Department of Music offers to the Music major a professional curriculum 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied Music, (B) Theory 
and Composition, (C) Church Music. These programs provide preparation for the 
professional field of performance and for private or college teaching of applied music, 
theory, and composition, They also provide training for church organists and choir 
directors. 


For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the Department 
of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. This degree 
is a cultural, not aprofessional degree. 


Many general elective courses are available to all University students as well as 
courses in applied music in band and orchestral instruments, voice, piano, and organ. 
Pertormance groups such as the Marching and Concert Bands, Orchestra, Glee Clubs, 
papas ot Choral Union, and Opera Workshop are also available to students in 
all curricula. 


Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second — 
MU I3 Mat & Org of MU 132 Mat å Milan MU 133 Mat. & Mus 5 
ME — CA OF Comp... s-3 — EM 103 English Comp. ...............3 
EM t0! English J MM HY 102 World History 3 HY 103 World History... : 
MY 101 Warid History secessu MU 182 Applied (major) ) MU 18i (major)........ 
MU 181 Applied Mus MU 188 Applied (minor) 1 MU 189 Applied minon ....... i 
“7 oe e, NIC Perf. Group....... | MU Perf. | i 
MU 187 Applied Music Physical Éducation 1 Pt Ph ation... ! 
eae, RENI MU 100 2 0 MU 100 Convocation 0 
PE Physical Education.......1 
MU 100 Convocation =: 0 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 231 Mat. & Org of MU 232 Mat å Mae $ MU 233 Mat & Om Mimass 
MU 281 ——— MU 281 Applied minor) 1 MU 289 Applied IMINO...) 
eo MU ; oR EE D MU Perf. Croup.. sss 
MU 287 ted Music MU E um E MU EDI oomen mm 
oo EC MU 100 Convovation........ 9 MU 100 Convocation... 
MU Pert, Group... "- Elective sss J SDS eS 
Ensemble ...... má 
MU 100 Convocation. x 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 331 Mat & Org. Misic... 5 MU 332 Mat å Org Mu 5 MU 333 Mat. & Org. Mu.. 5 
PA 210 Philosophy... 3 PA 214 Philosophy... 3 MU 361 ~ A. 3 
MU 351 Music History sss 3 MU 352 Music History aad MU Music Hittory ...... 3 
MU 381 Mus MU 382 Applied (major) wA —OMU- 383 imajor).... 3 
( — oo MU Ensemble „= ind MU 100 (se 0 
É -.] MU 00 COnvocation nsara 0 Elective (Social or 
MU 100 Convocation... NEN Elective (Social or Ce SS 
Elective (Social or Nat. Sci) 4 
Nat. Sci.)....... —— 
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FOURTH YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FL Foreign Language ........... 5 FL Foreign Language ...........5 FL Foreign Language .......... $ 
MU 481 ——— MU 482 ima 3 MU 483 —— —— —— 3 
ve a 5 MU —— — MU Ensemble ... Td. 
MU 337 Modem Harmony J MU E tdeo or oe," MU 3161 Conducting... t 
MU Ensemble... Maec MU 2362 Conducting... ss — | MU 100 Convocation..........—..0 
MU 100 Convocation... an MU 100 Convocation sess 0 ee SEES 
Elective (Social or - ne 3 
NEN 
Total—205 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 
12 hours of general electives. 


(B) Theory and Composition Major 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third 
MU 11! wen P ENS sa 2 MU 132 Mat & Co Ae MU 133 Mat. & — — 
EH 101 English Comp... w3 EH 102 English Comp. sers- EH 103 English | AOT 3 
HY 101 World History.. und HY 102 World History,...........3 HY 103 World History............3 
MU 184 Applied Music... — MU 185 Applied Music... ! MU 186 Applied Music... s! 
MU 116 Woodwind Instr.............. MU 117 Woodwind Insw...........1 MU 118 Woodwind Instr... 
MU 110 String Instr. .......... ag MU 111 String Imt... sss] MU 112 String — 
Pt Physical Education... t MU — —. MU Perf. Group... | 
MU 100 Convocation 0 PE Physical Cvm PE Physical —— 
MU 100 Convocation =. 0 MU 100 Convocation ........ 0 
Elective ............ 3 
SECOND YEAR 
MU 23! Mat & Org of MU 232 me An in fl 233 Mat. & Org, Mu... 5 
Natural Sciences... 5 PG 212 scd MU 286 Applied Music............... | 
MU 284 — — MU 285 Apple — — MU 11S Brass Instr... 1 
MU 113 Grass instr... ~- i MU 114 Brass WGP... T MU 119 Percussion Instr. ——— 
MU 107 Voice Class... 1 MU 108 Voie? Cs... ! MU Perf. Group... í 
Social Science Elect.......3 MU Pert. Gras —— MU Ensemble... os sonerie as | 
MU A, SE ECN MU Ensemble ......... sss t MU 100 Convocation ...... 0 
MU Ensemble .... ! MU 100 Convocation... 0 
MU 100 Convocation 0 
THIRD YEAR 
MU 133! Mat & Org Music... 5 MU 332 Mat & Org. Mu,.........5 MU 333 Mat. & Org. Mu... A 
MU 351 Music History... ; J MU 3152 Music History... 3 MU 353 Music History s. 3 
MU Modern Harmony ....,..3 MU Modern Harm. Il... 3 MU Modern Harm. 3 
MU 437 Orchestration..............3 MU 438 Orchestr =. MU 186 Applied Music................ 1 
MU 384 Applied Munic... t MU 385 Applied Music............1 ML Perf. Group... ool 
MU Perl. Group... sss ML Pert. Group... — MU 100 Convocation sss 0 
MU 100 Convocation «0 MU 100 C ation... us. Elective (Social or 
Elective (Social or Elective (Social or Nat. Sci.J......... 
Nat. Sci.L... TC Nat. Sci)... 
FOURTH YEAR 
FL Foreign Language .....5 FL Foreign Language wa ' FL Foreign Language 5 
MU 434 Music Comp... 3 MU 435 Music Comp... ......3 MU 436 Music Comp... 3 
MU 439 Orchestration... MU 485 dj RONG — MU 486 Applied Music. — I 
MU 484 Applied Music... MU 445 T Pedagopy............ 3 MU Perf. Group... ssl 
MU Fan LB Aor L MU | oe L MU 100 Convocation... n 
MU 100 Convocation 9 MU 100 Convocation... 0 See 3 
Elective scorned Elective............. 3 
Total—206 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be scheduled in lieu of 
12 hours of general electives. 
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(C) Church Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third 
131 Mat. & Org Music ..... "S MU 132 Mat & Org Mu...........5 MU 133 Mat. & a) 
101 English Comp. .............. 3 EH 102 English Comp. ................ 3 EH 103 English Comp... 3 
101 World History...) HY 102 World History................. 3 HY 103 World History............. 3 
181 Applied Music MU 182 Applied (major)............... 5 MU 183 Applied (major)... 3 
(MAJOR)... a al ! MU 188 (MINOT) nossas 1 MU 189 Applied (minor) .............. | 
187 Applied Music MU Ensemble... | MU Dub a 
IMINO), sese — PE Physical Education. 1 PE Physical Education... ......1 
RARITIES ou oue 0050556 1 MU 100 eS | MU 100 Convocation sssi: 
Physical Education.......... 1 
100 Convocation.. =... 0 
SECOND YEAR 
Natural Science ............. 5 Natural Science ............ 5 MH 100 Mathematics.............5 
231 Mat. & Org. Music ......5 MU 232 Mat & Org Mu............. 5 MU 233 Mat. & Org. Mu...........5 
281! Applied Music MU 282 Applied (major).._...... 3 MU 283 Applied (major).............. 5 
(Maj rwm MU 288 Applied (minor) -ni ! MU 289 Applied (minor) ............. 1 
287 Applied Music MU Ensemble SOSON MU | dna 
Si4 MU 100 Convocation non 0 MU 100 Convocation sss 0 
Ensemble (or DUUM QU WRON 3 A— 3 
MUI 1 
100 Convocation... 0 
oS dE | J 
THIRD YEAR 
23) Mat, & Org. Music 5 MU 332 Mat & Org Musea MU JIJ Mat. & Org. Mu. sss 
210 Philosophy... ] PA 214 Philosophy... ss. 3 MU 353 Music History s ndn) 
351 Music History .............. ) MU 352 Music History 0... 3 MU 183 Applied imajor)..............- 3 
381 Applied Music MU 382 Applied (major)... J MU OS oisi | 
auo LU e TE 3 MU JIU Liturgies see MU 100 Convocation..............0 
312 heo MU Ensemble sss | Bacelooeunwovrernra v 
Ensem — ] MU 100 Convocaton.............. 0 
100 Convocation esee 0 
FOURTH YEAR 
Foreign Language sss D. Foreign Language ......5 FL Foreign Language ........ 5 
361! C Te | MU 415 Organ Lit or MU 416 Church Music 
38! Applied Music Vocal Pedagogy. =. j Senet Lolli: 23 
ac. PAM CA 3 MU 482 Applied imajor).......3 MU 481! ied (Major)... esmenes 3 
E —— A MU 362 COnducting...i erise] MU 453 Choral Lit... .....3 
100 Convocation -0 MU Ensemble ccna MU Ensemble sss! 
Elective (Social or MU 100 Convocation..................0 MU 100 Convocation s.s —— 
Uh ae 6 Elective (Social or 
ed re 
Total—210 quarter hours 
Bachelor of Arts 
FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third 
131 Mat & Org Music... 5. MU 132 Mat — A MU 133 Mat. & Mu... 
101 English Comp. s 3 EH 102 English Comp. s.s.s 3 MH 100 Mathematics ............. 5 
101 World History.............3 HY 102 World History... essas 3 EH 103 English Comp. ..........) 
184 Applied Music .............1 PA 211 ONER, HY 103 World History... 3 
Ensemble nuasal = MU 185 ete E SEN TREE fiat aer metet 
Physical Education.......... ! MU DOR T MU CRIED AMAN ! 
100 Tels TT Pt Physical Education... 1 MU 100 Convocation................. Dn 
MU 100 Convocation............... 0 
SECOND YEAR 
231 Mat & Mutli ieres 5 MU 232 Mat & My... D MU 233 Mat & Org. Mu... 
Natural ———— Natural Raas EH 255) Engith Uh ceive 3 
253 English Lit... ....3 EM 254 English Lit MU 286 Applied... sees ! 
284 Applied Music ............. 1 MU 285 Applied............—...—.. 1 MU NE Qe RTL 
Ensemble a | MU Ensemble 1 AT 338 Art History sess 
Physical Education.......... 1 MU 100 Caonvocation..............0 MU 100 Convocation ................0 
100 Convocation ............0 [o n a [—⏑— 3 DITS ve aamcittenanend 5 
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THIRD YEAR 
MU 331 Mat. & Org. Music — MU 332 Mat. & Org, Mu...........5 MU 333 Mat A m MEL E cuiii d 
MU 351 Music His mE MU 352 Munic His aur c MU 353 Music History .... 1 
MU 384 ied E? I MU 385 Applied...................! MU 386 ied... ' 1 
PA 212 i y 3 MU 100 Convocation s. 0 MU 100 Convocation... cre 
MU 100 Convocation n Academic Minor............. 5 Academic Minor... -5 
Academic Minor at Elective (Social or Elective (Social or 
ah. Oe | Nat, Sci! 4 
FOURTH YEAR 
PG 211 Paychology 0. 4 Foret Language... — FL Foreign Language —— 
MU Applied Music p MU 361 € cing... — MU 486 Applied.. ; I 
Fi Foreign Language ......5 MU 485 Applied.. zd MU 100 Convocation... 0 
MU 100 Convocation..............0 WU 100 Convocation..............0 Academic Minor ..... 5 
Academic Minor — Academic Minor............. Elective (Social or 
Elective (Social or Elective (Social or Nat Sci) —- 
ON) Se Nat. Sci.).. ' LI 
Total—202 quarter hours 


Six hours of Basic and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be schedule in lieu of 12 
hours of general electives. 


‘A minor of 30 quarter hours tened trom approved Courses 


Keyboard proficiency ts required for non-kevbaard majors. In such cases three of the applied music Credits will be taken in 
piano. 


Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of Arts Degree Candidates 


1. Attendance at campus music functions and student convocations is compul- 
sory. Absences may be excused only by the Head of the Music Department, 

2. Atthe end of the Sophomore year a comprehensive examination will be given 
which must be passed before the student is admitted to the upper division music 
courses. Transfer students must complete this examination to receive junior standing. 

3. A. Students electing the applied music major must present a junior recitial 
during the third year of study and a senior recital during the fourth year of study. 

B. Students electing the theory and composition major must present an 
original composition in small form during the third year of study and an 
original composition in large form during the fourth year of study. 

C. Students electing the history and literature major must present a written 
thesis during the fourth year of study. 

D. Students electing the church music major must present a senior recital 
during the fourth year of study. 


4. Credit in applied music is based on the amount of practice, each credit hour 
requiring a minimum of five hours practice per week. 


5. Students whose major performing medium is not piano or organ must elect 
piano as the minor instrument. Before graduation all students must meet minimum 
Sophomore NASM applied music requirements in piano. 


6. Participation in an approved music performing group is required each quarter, 
with or without credit. 


7. All students taking applied music must meet public performance requirements 
as designated by the faculty. (See Music Dept. special regulations regarding 
requirements for jury examinations and convocation performances.) 
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Music Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the School of 
Education is open to students registered in the School of Architecture and Fine Arts to 
the same extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Education. Upon 
completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Education Program and the 
professional curriculum in music, the Dean of the School of Education will 
recommend to the appropriate State Department of Education that à professional 
certificate be issued. It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in 
junior high or high school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their 
four-year undergraduate work, Such students will be advised by two advisers, a 
professional education adviser in the School of Education and an academic adviser in 
the Department of Music. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility 
in scheduling student course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the 
requirements for both curriculum in music and Teacher Education training. 


Music Organization 


Several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed by the 
Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. See index under 
"Organizations." These acitivites, which are open to students of the University, may 
be taken with or without credit. 


Graduate Work in Music 


Admission to graduate work toward the Master of Music Degree requires a 
Bachelor's degree in music, music education, or the equivalent from this or another 
recognized institution. Admission to graduate study in the Music Department shall be 
in accordance with policies of the Graduate School. In addition, all candidates must 
take entrance examinations in music theory and history administered by members of a 
Departmental Screening Committee, demonstrate competency at the keyboard, and 
fulfill additional requirements as follows: 


Instrumental Majors—Audition 


Voice Majors—Audition and demonstration of satisfactory diction in Italian, 
French, and German. 


(See graduate catalogue for details) 


. Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in Music are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the graduate 


courses leading to the degrees Master of Science and Master of Education with Major 
in Music, 


Department Of Theatre 


The purpose of the theatre curriculum at Auburn University is to develop creative 
and knowledgeable practitioners and teachers of the theatre art. The program is 
organized to provide a broad range of performance and classroom experiences so that 
the technical training and academic discipline gained thereby will prepare the student 


for creative work in the theatre wherever it may be undertaken, professionally or 
academically. 
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The program emphasizes the fact that theatre is a discipline, involving (1) natural 
endowment, (2) study, and (3) exercise or practice. While natural endowment is not 
under the control of the faculty, it is recommended that only those students who show 
evidence of abilities in theatre art should pursue the major. Each student will be given 
ample opportunity to explore his personal resources. Through course work and 
laboratories, he will have the opportunity to develop sound foundations in the various 


elements of the theatre art—playwriting, directing, acting, and designing—on the 
basis of which he may perfect his natural abilities. 


Thus, performance and classroom study are considered of equal and complemen- 
tary value to the student's theatre training, for the produced play is the experience that 
most nearly unites all that is contained in "theatre art.” Play production is the principal 
means available for the coordination of all the theatrical elements, for drama and 
theatre can best be comprehended and appreciated in combination rather than in 
isolation from each other. Therefore, study combined with practice and continuous 
application in the production program of the Auburn University Theatre are required. 


The Department offers a B.A. degree with a major in Theatre, which may also be 
taken as a major or minor in the School of Education or as a minor in any of the three 
options in the School of Arts and Sciences. Those wishing to minor should consult the 
Department for its specific recommendation. The Department also offers general 
elective courses in Theatre practice and theory. Students planning to teach in 
elementary and secondary schools are encouraged to complete the Department's 
courses in Children's Theatre, Creative Dramatics, and Theatre in the School. 
Although the objectives of students may vary, those completing the degree programs 


should reach competence as either instructors or performers in their specific areas of 
emphasis in theatre, 


Curriculum in Theatre (TH) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Second Third 
Bl 10i Prin ——— 5 Bt 104 Bio of an PA 210 apy ee 
EM 10! English Comp i Alfais z 5 EH 103 English Comp. ... nJ 
HY iol World History... 1 EM 102 Engish Comp............d HY 103 World History S 
Tht 904 inir. to Theatre l3 HY 102 World Hintory............3 TH 106 inv. to Theatre Il. 3 
TH 107 Stage Craft d.i. [ TH 105 ir to Theatre H1 TH Elective... sss 5 
PE 101 Fund of Phys. Ed...) TH 108 Stage Craft ....1 TH 109 Stage Craft it. ! 
TH 100 Convocation .............0 PE Se p DE j PE Group ll ' 1 
TH 100 Convocation 0 TH 100 Convocation 0 
SECOND YEAR 
TH 204 Fund of Acting! 5 TH 205 Fund of Acting M 5 TH 206 Fud. of Acting ML... 5 
TH 201 Theatre Artist «n TH 207 Stage Make-up 3 Voice or Activity®........3 
eos ; 5 PG 21 panong — —— 3 
PA 21^ ilosophies of Man... 3 04 254 Engh LA, ...............3 EH 228: — 
EH 251 English Lit. v-— Elective Social or Elective (Social or 
TM 199 Theatre Lab......... 2 NE. SEO rc ee ee 
Elective (Social of TH 199 Theatre Lam 2 TH 3199 Theatre Lab...............2 
Nat Sel. eorom j TH 100 Convecaton 0 TH 100 Convocation... at 
TH J00 Convocation ......... 0 
THIRD VEAR 
Th 0304. Fund. of Stage EH 361 Mest. of Eng. Drama.......5 AT 173 An o O i 
Dem ae ee AT 172 An History sese Elective (Social or 
AT 1) Art History... ELS TH 102 Theatre in West el. eae cu 
TH 301 Theatre in West. Civilization |... eed TH 306 Design in TH Wt or 
Civilization ees TH 305 Design in THI or TH 322 Costume Design soss] 
MU Music Elective n... TH 321 Costume History ............ 3 TH 303 Theatre in West 
TH 1117 Theatre Practice ud TH ft) Theatre Practice............. 1 Civilization ..............3 
TH 100 Convocation .............. . TH 00 o SEa 0 TH Theatre Elective ............. 3 
TH 11! Theatre Practice...........1 
TM 100 Convocation sens 0 
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FOURTH YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter 
EH 451 Shakespeare... 5 EH 452 Shakespeare... 5 
TH Theatre Elective ..............5 TH Theatre Elective .............. 5 

TH 401 Play Analysis .................. 3 TH 403 Sem. & Theatre 
TH 404 Directing | ................ 3 | pe i ETE S 3 
TH 111! Theatre Practice.............. 1 TH 405 Directing Il .................. 3 
TH 100 Coocation 0 TH 111 Theatre Practice.............. 1 
TH 100 Convocation ............. 0 


Total—205 quarter hours 


EH 
EH 


TH 


TH 
TH 


95 
Third Quarter 
Contemporary 
Drama or 
American Drama ............ 5 
Theatre Elective .............. 5 
Directing I cierres 3 
Mod. Theatre 
Backgrounds ................... 3 
Theatre Practice.............. 1 
CONVOCATION P e 0 


Approved Professional Electives: MU 107-108-109 or any three of the following—PE 131, 134, 140, 141, 142, 145, 146, 
147, 170 (fencing, judo, apparatus, trampoline, tumbling, contemporary dance, tap dance, ballet, or folk dance.) 


**Approved Electives: MU 201, 373, 374. 


Six hours of Basic ROTC and six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for 12 hours of general electives. 
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EDWARD H. Hoses, Dean 
LESLIE CAMPBELL, Associate Dean 
GERALD W. JOHNSON, Assistant Dean 


N THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES a student can gain a broad general 
education and also acquire depth in the particular field in which he majors. This 
combination equips him with a strong foundation for post-baccalaureate specializa- 
tion in graduate studies or professional schools. A further function of this school is to 
provide courses which are needed by students of all other instructional divisions of the 
University to meet their various educational objectives. 

The School of Arts and Sciences is the oldest school in Auburn University, tracing 
its origin to 1859 and the Academic Faculty of East Alabama Male College, 
predecessor of Auburn University, It was known as the School of Science and 
Literature from 1929 to 1968, when it became the School of Arts and Sciences. Three 
academic areas—humanities, physical sciences, and social sciences—are rep- 
resented by the School's 14 departments—Chemistry, English, Foreign Languages. 
Geology, History, Journalism, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, 
Psychology, Religion, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 

Four-year bachelor's degree programs are offered in three areas: 

|. The General Curriculum offers options in 17 major fields, with a wide choice 
of minors available both within the School of Arts and Sciences and in other schools of 
the University. 

2. Pre-prolessional Programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, 
pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, pre-physical 
therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 

3. Special Curricula are available in chemistry, geology, laboratory technology, 
law enforcement, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public administration. 

Embodied in these curricula are the requirements of the University-wide Liberal 
Education Program. 


Advisory Services for Students 


The head of the department (or his designee) in which the student majors 
becomes the student's adviser and is charged with the responsibility of outlining the 
student's major and minor work. The Office of the Dean, however, provides 
counseling services to the student before he declares a major. For pre-professional 
students, counseling on professional school admission tests, admissions requirements 
and other such matters is provided as follows: 


Chairman, Premedical- Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Optometry, 
Predental Advisory Pre-Hospital Administration, Pre-Occupational 
Committee — Therapy, Pre-Physical Therapy 

Pre-Law Adviser —Pre-Law 

Pre-Veterinary Medi- 

cine Adviser —Pre-Veterinary Medicine 
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Advisory services for special curricula and for the Teacher Education Program are 
provided by the appropriate departments. 


Teacher Education 


Through the Dual Objectives Program a student in the School of Arts and Sciences 
may prepare for a career as a secondary school teacher with a major in art, biology, 
chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, history, mathematics, 
physics, political science, speech communication, or sociology. 


Admission to the Teacher Education Program is open to students registered in the 
School of Arts and Sciences to the same extent that it is open to students registered in 
the School of Education. Upon completion of all requirements of both the Teacher 
Education Program and the General Curriculum, the Dean of the School of Education 
will recommend to the appropriate State Department of Education that a professional 
certificate be issued. 


It is desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high or senior high school 
teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate 
work. Such students will be counseled by a professional education adviser in the 
School of Education and an academic adviser in the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Cooperative Education Programs 


Cooperative Education Programs which give students an opportunity to integrate 
their academic training with work experience are offered in mathematics, physics, 
applied physics, political science, and psychology. Students alternate each quarter 
between school and a work assignment provided through the Director of the 
Cooperative Education Program. For further information, interested students should 
contact the Director, Cooperative Education, Samford Hall, Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama 36830. (See page 45). 


Graduate Degrees 


Master of Arts degrees are offered in the areas of English, history. political science, 
sociology, Spanish, and speech communication, Master of Science degrees are offered 
in the areas of chemistry, mathematics, physics, and psychology. The School of Arts 
and Sciences participates in the offering of two interdisciplinary degrees, Master of 
Arts in College Teaching and Master of Urban and Regional Planning. Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees are offered in the areas of chemistry, English, history, mathemat- 


em and psychology. Degree programs are described in the Graduate School 
Bulletin 
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The General Curriculum (GC) 


The General Curriculum is designed to broaden the student intellectually through 
the humanities and the natural and social sciences. Seventeen majors are available 
under this curriculum. (See pp. 100-103.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Third Guster 
rt Foreign Language* .....5 — FL Foreign Language*.......5 — Fl Foreign Language" ..........5 
Res. 1. erede Group reg RNC Group MM M5 
EM !0! English Comp... 4 EH 102 English Comp.............3 EH 103 English Comp — all 
WY 101 World History. ss .3 HY 102 World History.............3 HY [03 World History... oes 
OTC or Electve.......... 1 ROTC or Elective......... cal ROTC or Elective............] 
PE Physical Education... 1 PE Physical Education ! Pt Physical Education... | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PO 209 Group Red f^ x PO 21!0 State & — Govt... - SY 201 Intr * pm > 
oup | ee -5 oup Keq L Group . - 
Group Req, It AE - Group ul 5 Group IN Ms 
EH phata 3 : ud EH Liter e — 3 EH —— — LÀ L| 
ROTC of Elective. J— ROTC or Elective............ 1 ROTC or lective, ssl 


* A foreign language through the first year sequence as a minimum. (See page 279) 
"EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 
During the junior and senior years the student is to complete his major 
requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each (or a double 
minor of at least 30 hours), and elective work to total 201 hours. All major and minor 
courses are to be numbered 200 or above. 


Total—201 quarter hours 


Group Requisite |. The student should take: 

(1) mathematics courses which are requisites to his major program; or 

(2) MH 140 and MH 161, or MH 160-161, or 

(3) one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 140, MH 160, or MH 161), plus one 
natural science course, or 

(4) one mathematics course (MH 100, MH 140, MH 160, MH 161) or one 
natural science course, plus two philosophy courses (PA 202, PA 210, PA 
211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216). 


Group Requisite II. This three-course group allows the student to do one or more 
of the following: 


(1) take courses which are prerequisites to his major; 
(2) take FED courses which are required in the dual objectives program; 


(3) take 200-level or 300-level courses to satisfy requirements in a declared 
major or a tentative major, or minor. 


Group Requisite Ill. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101-104, 
CH 101-102-104, CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


GROUP Requisite IV. A course (3-5 hours) in art, economics (preferably EC 206), 
journalism, music, psychology, religion, speech communication, or theatre. 
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Majors and Minors in the General Curriculum 


A student undecided about a major may delay declaring one until the end of his 
fifth quarter. Before a major is declared, his curriculum will be identified by the symbol 
GC (General Curriculum), As soon as he is reasonably certain, however, he should 
declare his major from the following, and identify it by the appropriate departmental 
symbol. (See page 100.) 


BACHELOR OF ARTS: Art, English, Foreign Language, Geology, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Mathematics, 
and Physics. 


Since some of the above majors require alignment of courses beginning in the 
freshman and sophomore years, it is important that the student be alert early in his 
college career to all of the requirements of his major which appear under 
Requirements for Majors. 


MINORS: Students will select two minors (minimum of 15 hours credit in each) or 
one double minor (minimum of 30 hours credit) from the following: architecture, art, 
botany, chemistry, economics, English, foreign language, geography, geology, 
history, journalism, law enforcement, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical 
education, physics, political science, psychology, religion, sociology, speech com- 
munication, theatre, zoology, and additional approved subjects in the Schools of 
Agriculture, Business, Education, Engineering, or Home Economics. All major and 
minor Courses must normally be numbered 200 or above. Selected courses at the 
100-level are, however, included in art, music, and theatre; for requirements in these 
fields, the student should see his adviser. A student cannot major and minor in the 
same field (except in foreign language; see page 101). 
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Requirements and Symbols for Majors 


The first letter in each symbol identifies the curriculum; the last two letters 
indicate the major. 


= g £ E j 
ee à Bui duisi a 
T S wf AE. Deo we 
oo È ib g2 £5 $$ £r 
Majors 
Undeclared GC PL PD PM OP HA PV 
Art GAT 
Biology GBI LBI DBI MBI OBI HBI 
Chemistry GCH LCH DCH MCH OCH HCH 
Economics GEC LEC DEC MEC OEC HEC VEC 
English GEH LEH DEH MEH OEH HEH VEH 
Foreign Lang. GFL LFL DFL MFL OFL HFL VFL 
Geography GGY LOY DGY MGY OGY HGY VGY 
Geology GGL LGL DGL MGL OGL HGL 
History GHY LHY DHY MHY OHY HHY VHY 
journalism GJM LUM DJM MIM OIM HIM VIM 
Mathematics GMH LMH DMH MMH OMH HMH VMH 
Philosophy GPA LPA DPA MPA OPA HPA VPA 
Physics GPS LPS DPS MPS OPS HPS 
Political Science GPO LPO DPO MPO OPO  HPO VPO 
Psychology GPG LPG DPG MPG OPG HPG VPG 
Sociology GSY LSY DSY MSY OSY HSY VSY 


Speech Comm. GSC LSC DSC MSC OSC HSC VSC 


Students in these majors should consult with their advisers regularly to plan their 
major work, clear prerequisites, and take their major courses according to departmen- 
tal schedule. A minimum of 35 hours is required in each major. All courses must 
normally be numbered 200 or above. 


THe Art MAJOR. The Arts and Sciences student selecting an art major will take AT 
111-112-113 and AT 121-122-123 among his requisites and electives. The major will 
include AT 231, 232 or 333; AT 241, 242 or 343; AT 251, 252 or 353; and AT 
371-372-373, plus 15 additional hours in art courses at the 200-level or above as 
approved by his adviser, (See also curricula in Visual Arts in the School of Architecture 
and Fine Arts.) 


THE BtoLOGY Major. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major in biology 
will take BI 101-102-103, CH 103-104-105 or CH 111-112-113, including labs, and 
MH 160-161 among his requisites; and CH 207-208-209 including labs, PS 205-206 
among his requisites or on his minors. The major will include BY 300, BY 306, BY 406, 
ZY 300 and ZY 310 plus 10 additional hours to be chosen from the following: BY 309, 
BY 405, BY 410, BY 411, BY 413, BY 414, BY 415, BY 416, ZY 301, ZY 302, ZY 303, 
ZY 304, ZY 306, ZY 308, ZY 401, ZY 409, ZY 411, ZY 420, ZY 421, ZY 422, ZY 424, 
and ZY 450. (See also Special Curricula in Biological Sciences in the School of 
Agriculture.) 
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THE CHEMISTRY MAJOR. A chemistry major in the General Curriculum will take CH 
103-104-105 and labs (or CH 111-112-113), MH 160-161-162 among his requisites; 
and PS 205-206 tor PS 220-221-222) among his requisites or on a minor. The major 
will include CH 204-205, CH 207-208-209 and labs, plus 10 additional hours of 
chemistry on the 300-400-level. (See also Special Curriculum in Chemistry.) 


THE ECONOMICS Major. The Arts and Sciences student selecting a major in 
economics will take MH 140 and MH 161 or MH 160-161 during his freshman year, 
EC 200, EC 202, and EC 274 during his sophomore year, and IE 204 or MN 207 during 
his junior or senior year. In addition the major will include EC 360, EC 451, EC 454, 
and EC 456, plus 15 additional hours of economics on the 300-400 level. (See also 
Curriculum in Economics in the School of Business.) 


THE ENGLISH MAJOR, The major will take EH 253-254-255, 20 hours of one foreign 
language, and five hours of history (English or European). In addition, the student 
should work out a balanced program with his English faculty adviser. This program 
should include: (a) EH 390, EH 401, or EH 441; (b) three courses selected from 
different periods, each of the three emphasizing a different type of literature (i.e. 
fiction, poetry, drama); (c) three survey or period courses dealing with the literature of 
different ages. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE MAJOR. A major will consist of 35 hours in one language at 
a level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours) offered by the Department of 
Foreign Languages. FL 334, FL 335, and FL 336 will be required of all Spanish majors 
unless waived by the department. A minor will consist of 15 hours in one language at a 
level higher than the initial three quarters (15 hours). A student may major in one 
loreign language and minor in one other. Ordinarily no more than 80 hours of foreign 
languages may be used toward a bachelor’s degree. However, students majoring in 
one language and minoring in another may count toward their bachelor’s degree 
(beyond the 80 hours) the number of hours they have received in foreign languages 
through advanced placement to a maximum of 15. For advanced placement, see page 
000. 


THe GEOGRAPHY MAJOR. An Arts and Sciences student selecting a major in 
geography will take GY 102 and GY 203 during his sophomore year and, in addition, a 
minimum of 35 hours in geography courses including GY 201, GY 305, GY 340, GY 
400, and GY 405. 


THE GEOLOGY MAJOR. A major in geology will take (1) a minimum of 35 hours in 
geology courses numbered at the 200-level or above, (2) mathematics through MH 
163, and (3) a minimum of one year each in two of the following: (a) biological 
sciences, (b) chemistry, or (c) physics (students selecting the sequence PS 
220-221-222 should also take MH 264). Minor sequences should be chosen with the 
advice and consent of the departmental adviser so as to strengthen the student's major 
field and/or area of intended specialization in employment after graduation. (See also 
Special Curriculum in Geology.) 


THE History Major, Prerequisites are Hy 101-102-103. In addition, the major 
must include HY 201-202 and at least 25 hours of history courses numbered at the 
300-level or above. The student should consult the History Department each quarter 
of his junior and senior years regarding completion of his major and minor fields. 

THE JOURNALISM Major. Thirty-six hours of course work in journalism are required 
forthe major. JM 221, [M 223, JM 224, JM 322 and IM 421 must betaken by all majors. 
The additional 11 hours must include either JM 323 or JM 465 plus JM 422, IM 423 
(Journalism Workshop, six hrs.), or JM 425 (Journalism Internship, six hrs.). Students 
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majoring or minoring in journalism should consult the journalism faculty about their 
programs of study. JM 221 should be scheduled during the sophomore year. 


THE MATHEMATICS MAJOR. A mathematics major in the General Curriculum should 
take MH 160 or MH 161, as appropriate, during his first quarter and complete the 
freshman calculus sequence MH 161-162-163 as early in his program as possible, He 
then will meet his major requirements by following one of two plans. Plan is oriented 
toward theoretical mathematics and under it a student must take the courses MH 264, 
MH 265, MH 266, MH 331-332, MH 420-421, plus two additional approved 
upper-division mathematics courses. This plan may be used to prepare for graduate 
study in mathematics. Under Plan Il a student must take MH 264, MH 265, MH 266, 
MH 331, MH 418, MH 420, MH 460, MH 467, plus one additional approved 
upper-division course. This program provides appropriate preparation in mathematics 
for a computer-related career. A suitable minor may be based on courses taught in the 
School of Engineering. A mathematics minor may not include courses numbered in the 
280's or 480's. [See also Special Curriculum in Mathematics.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY Major. Normally a major will take PA 210, PA 211, and PA 214 
during his freshman or sophomore year. With approval PA 370 may be substituted for 
PA 211, and PA 202 for PA 214. In addition the major will include 35 hours of 
philosophy of which 15 hours must be taken in the history sequence PA 333-334-335. 
With approval PA 470 or PA 475 may be substituted for PA 333; PA 482, PA 484, or PA 
490 for PA 334; and PA 380, PA 402, PA 413, PA 432, PA 480, or PA 491 for PA 335. 
The remaining 20 hours of work, tailored with departmental approval to individual 
interests, must be taken in courses at or above the 300-level. At least 15 of the 35 hours 
should be taken at the 400-level. 


THE Physics MAJOR. A physics major in the General Curriculum will take 
mathematics through MH 163 in his freshman and sophomore years, and MH 264 
among his electives or on a minor. IE 204 is to be taken in the sophomore year. While 
not required, MH 265 and MH 266 are recommended during his junior year. Ten 
hours in another natural science (with laboratory) must be completed. The major will 
include PS 205-206, and PS 210 (or PS 220-221-222, and PS 320), PS 215, PS 300, PS 
301 or PS 302, PS 303 or PS 304, and PS 305. Students electing a minor in physics will 
take PS 205, PS 206, and PS 210, (or PS 220, PS 221, PS 222, and PS 320). (See also 
Special Curricula in Physics and Applied Physics.) 


THE POLITICAL SciENCE MAJOR. The major will consist of 35 hours of political 
science beyond PO 210; a minimum of one mathematics course selected from MH 
100, MH 140, MH 160 or MH 161; at least 10 hours of credit at the 400 level. Majors 
are advised to take PO 300. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY Major. A major will take at least 41 hours of psychology which 
will include PG 211-212, PG 215, at least three courses of experimental psychology, 
and four psychology courses at the 400-level. 

THE SOCIOLOGY Major. A major will consist of a minimum of 40 hours of courses 
in sociology, anthropology, and social work, following SY 201. These courses must 
include ANT 203, SY 220, and SY 309 or SY 402, In the selection of the remaining 
sociology courses to complete the major, the student is encouraged to consult with 
faculty advisers in the Department so as to take those courses most helpful for the 
attainment of the student's particular objectives. 

THE SPEECH COMMUNICATION MAJOR. The areas of speech communication are (a) 
fundamentals, (b) public address, (c) interpretation, (d) mass communication, (e) 
speech pathology and audiology, and (f) group communication. A student may elect to 
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pursue a general course of study by taking SC 200, SC 201, SC 202 and 25 additional 
hours with at least one course in the areas of c, d, e, and f; or he may emphasize speech 
pathology and audiology by taking SC 200, SC 201, SC 202 and 25 additional hours 
primarily in area e; or he may emphasize mass communication by taking SC 200, SC 
201, SC 202, SC 230, SC 235, SC 234, or SC 338, SC 436 or SC 438 or SC 439, and five 
hours in area c or f. 


East-European and Russian Studies Program 


A student enrolled in the General Curriculum and majoring in history (GH Y), 
philosophy (GPA) or political science (GPO) may elect the East-European and Russian 
Studies Program. Upon completion of this program and earning a bachelor's degree, 
the achievement will be noted in the student's transcript. 

The student will be advised in the program by the Chairman of the Committee on 
East-European/Russian and Asian Studies as well as by his departmental adviser, and 
the committee chairman should be notified by the student of his intention of entering 
the program. The requirements are as follows: 


History MAJOR. The major will total 45 hours and will include HY 201, United 
States to 1865; HY 202, United States since 1865; HY 433, Modern German History; 
MY 450, Eastern Asia; HY 456, Modern Russia, 1453-1917: HY 457, Soviet Union 
since 1917; and three courses chosen from HY 428, Europe, 1715-1789: HY 429. 
French Revolution, 1789-1799; HY 435, Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815; HY 441, 
Europe, 1815-1871; HY 444, Europe, 1871-1919; HY 445, Europe since 1919. 


PHILOSOPHY Major. In addition to the introductory sequence of PA 210, PA 211, 
and PA 214 the student will take 45 hours including PA 401, Philosophical 
Foundations of Communism; PA 402, Existentialism; PA 413, Phenomenology; PA 
440, Contemporary Marxism; PA 470, Plato; PA 490, Kant and Transcendental 
Idealism; PA 491, Hegel and Absolute Idealism plus any two courses (10 hours) at or 
above the 300-level. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE Major. The major will total 45 hours and will include PO 436, 
Government & Politics of Soviet Union; PO 438, Government and Politics of Eastern 
Europe; and three courses chosen from PO 309, Introduction to International 
Relations; PO 312, Introduction to Comparative Government and Politics: PO 423, 
Communist Theory and Practice; PO 433, Government and Politics of the Far East; PO 
435, Contemporary International Politics; PO 437, Soviet Foreign Policy. 

Minors. Two minors will be chosen from geography, history, philosophy, 
political science, and the Russian language. 

The geography minor will include GY 303, Geography of the Soviet Union; GY 
307, Geography of Asia; and GY 405, Cultural Geography of the World. 

The history minor will include HY 456, HY 457, and one course from those listed 
above for the history maior. 


The philosophy minor will include PA 210, Introduction to Philosophical 
Problems; PA 490, Kant and Transcendental Idealism; PA 491, Hegel and Absolute 
Idealism; PA 401, Philosophical Foundations of Communism; and PA 440, Contem- 
porary Marxism. 

The political science minor will include PO 436 and three courses chosen from 
those listed above for the political science major. 

RUSSIAN LANGUAGE. Each student in the program will complete 15 hours of the 
Russian language. It is strongly recommended that the student also complete an 
additional 15 hours in the Russian language and use it as one of his minors. 
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Pre-Professional Curricula 


Pre-projessional programs are offered in pre-law, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, 
pre-optometry, pre-hospital administration, pre-occupational therapy, pre-physical 
therapy, pre-pharmacy, and pre-veterinary medicine. 


Curriculum in Pre-Law (PL) 


The pre-law curriculum is designed to prepare students for accredited profes- 
sional law schools, most of which require for admission a bachelor's degree, a good 
scholastic record, and a good score on the national Law School Admission Test. The 
pre-law student should take the LSAT at least nine months ahead of the date when he 
expects to enter law school. 


A pre-law student who is able to gain admission into an accredited law school 
short of a degree may obtain a combination bachelor's degree by completing the first 


three years of this curriculum (including the special requirements listed below) and the 
freshman vear of law school. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 


The student will follow the General Curriculum and will take EC 200 as one 
course in Group Requisite Il, 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

During the junior and senior years, the pre-law student should complete his major 
requirements of at least 35 hours, two minors of at least 15 hours each, or a double 
minor of at least 30 hours, and additional work to total 201 hours. He should take EC 
202, ACF 215, EH 390, HY 306, HY 471, PO 401 or PO 402, and SC 202 or SC 311 in 
his major, minor, requisites, or electives. Recommended in addition to these are SC 
278 and an additional course in political science. 


Total —201 quarter hours 


Major in the Pre-Law Curriculum 


The Pre-Law Adviser will guide the student concerning law school admission 
requirements, and the department in which the student majors will advise him in his 
major work. Majors are: 

BACHELOR OF ARTS: English, Foreign Language, Geology, History, Journalism, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech Communication. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Geography, Mathematics, 
and Physics. 

A student, upon selection of a major, should check over all of its requirements and 
utilize Group Requisites |, II, III, and IV as much as possible to clear lower level 


requisites during his freshman and sophomore years. (See Requirements and Symbols 
for Majors on page 100.) 


Curriculum in Pre-Dentistry (PD), Pre-Medicine (PM), 
and Pre-Optometry (OP) 


This curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Science degree and is designed to prepare 
students for the rigorous demands of American medical, dental, and optometry 
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schools. The requirements are very exacting and demand high scholastic competence 
and performance. Students must strive for a B-plus four-year college record to attain 
good promise of being selected by a professional school. 


The bachelor's degree is required by most dental and medical schools for 
admission; however, should an outstanding student gain admission to a dental or 
medical school prior to graduation, he may receive a combination B.S. degree by 
completing successfully the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including the special 
requirements listed as (a) under the junior and senior years below. a total of 157 
quarter hours, and the freshman year of professional school. 


Students with outstanding records who are able to gain admission to an 
accredited school of optometry before graduation may quality for the combination 
B.S. degree by one of the following methods: (1) completing successfully the first nine 
quarters of this curriculum including the special requirements listed as (a) under junior 
and senior years below, a total of 157 quarter hours, plus the freshman year of 
professional optometry school; or (2) completing successfully the first two years of this 
—— a total of 111 quarter hours, plus three years of professional optometry 
school. 


The Pre-dental-Pre-medical Advisory Committee will guide the student concern- 
ing professional school admission requirements, but the department in which the 
student majors will guide him in his major work. A student in pre-dentistry or 
pre-medicine should take the national Dental Aptitude Test or the Medical College 
Admission Test at least a year in advance of the date he plans to enter professional 
school, and follow with an application to the professional school of his choice. The 
student should seek information from the Pre-dental-Pre-medical Advisory Commit- 
tee concerning procedures he must follow to obtain the necessary committee 
evaluation and recommendation to the professional school to which he seeks 
admission early in his junior year. Forms and instructions are available in the office of 
the Dean of Arts and Sciences. 


The Pre-Optometry student should write for an official bulletin from each of the 
professional hook of his choice during his freshman year, and discuss with the 
Pre-Optometry Adviser any special requirements of those particular schools. He 
should take the Optometry College Admission Test and make official application for 
admission to the professional schools about a year in advance of the expected date of 
matriculation, 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second er Third Quarter 
GH 111 General Chemisty 5 CH 112 General istry 5 CH 111 General Chemistry. 5 
MH 161 An. Geom. & Cal 5 MH 162 Am Geom & Cal.....5 Mit 163 An. Geom & Cal 5 
fM — 01 Engith Comp 3 EM 102 English Comp... 1 EN 104. Englih Comp T 
HY IOl World History. j HY 10? World History 3 HY 104 World History T4 
ROTC of Elective... } ROTC oF Elective i ROTC or Bective Wi 
PE Physical Education... 4 PE Physical Education. | Pt Physical Education 4 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Bi 1301 Prin Biol. & Lab. 5 Bi 102 Plant Biol & Lab 5 Wm 103 Animal Biol. & Lab. 5 
CM 20? Onanie Chem cw 208 Chem. CH 9 Organic Chemistry 5 
& Lab... M ^ & Cabs. ss. 5 PS 210 Modern Physics 5 
PS 20$ Intr. Physics * PS 206 Int. Physics... >. ON Literature" 3 
EH Literature” _—... 1 EH Literature” * m. ROTC of Elective.........1 
ROTC of Elective... ROTC œ Elective , ' 


“EN 253-254: 1255 of EH 260: 261: 262 


During the junior and senior years the student will complete the following special 
requirements: (a) CH 204 and Lab*, CH 407, CH 408, EH 390, PG 211, PG 212, PO 
209, SY 201, an additional PO or SY course, ZY 300, ZY 302, one 200-level 
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philosophy course, and (b) the requirements of his major to be selected from those 
listed under Requirements and Symbols for Majors on page 100, Other recommended 
courses are AT 122, BY 300, EC 200, EC 202, FL through the first two quarters of the 
first year sequence as a minimum (see page 279), GL 101, GL 102, HY 306, IE 204, MH 
264, MH 265, PG 330, SC 311, SY 202, ANT 203, ANT 207, ZY 301, ZY 310, ZY 420, 
ZY 424, and/or 300-400-level courses in English, history, philosophy, political 
science, and sociology. 


Total—209 quarter hours 


A student should become acquainted with the requirements for his major (see 
page 99) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses required in his major. 
SOH 204 and lab is required when the profesional school to which the student applies requires it. 


Curriculum in Pre-Hospital and Health Services Administration (HA) 


This curriculum, leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, is designed to prepare 
students for admission to graduate schools of health services administration which 
include such diverse fields as hospital administration, health planning, rehabilitation, 
nursing homes, governmental health services, mental retardation, mental health, and 
health association work. Opportunities for graduate training are available in some of 
these areas through the Ph.D. level, especially for students interested in careers in 
research and teaching. 

The student should strive for a college record of B or higher to attain reasonable 
Poe of being admitted to a graduate program in the professional school of his 
choice, 


The Pre-Hospital and Health Services Administration Adviser will guide the 
student in curriculum matters and admission requirements to professional schools of 
hospital administration, but the department in which he majors will guide him in his 
major work. The student should write for an official bulletin from each of the 
professional schools of his choice or from the Association of University Programs in 
Hospital Administration during his freshman year or as soon thereafter as possible and 
discuss with his adviser any special requirements of those particular schools. He 
should take the appropriate Graduate Record Examination and make application for 
admission to the professional schools of his choice about a year in advance of the 
expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
in 101 Pn. Biol. & Lab 5 Bi 104 Biol. Human Affain...... 5 PO 209 American Govt —......5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig 5 Group Reg. I...................5 Group Req. H... 5 
EH 101 English B EH 102 English Comp............3 EM 103 En — —— 3J 
HY 10) World History j HY 107 World History...........3 HY 103 World bistory............3 
ROTC of Elective I ROTC ot Elective............1 ROTC or Elective...........1 
PE Physical Education I PE Physical Education.........1 PE Physical Education......... ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 £conom«s I. 5 EC 207 Economicell.........5 EC 274 Bus & Econ. Sut..........5 
ACF 21! Prin. of Accounting.......5 ACF 712 Prin. of Accounting.........5 SY 201 Int. Sociology sss 5 
Group Req. I.. 4 PG 231! Psychology .......... -—— 0 PC 212 Psyc binae 
EH Literature" J EH LAerMUIET eorr etre EH Literat a 
ROTC ot Blective.........1 ROTC or Elective... 1 ROTC o Electives l 


"EH 253-254-255 oF EH. 260-26). 262 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 


During the junior and senior years the student will complete the following special 
requirements: (a) MN 310, MN 341, MN 346, PO 325, PO 401 or PO 402, SY 418, and 
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(b) the requirements of his major to be selected from those listed under Requirements 
and Symbols for Majors on page 100. Other recommended courses are ACF 310, ACF 
311, ACF 312, ACF 320, ACF 410, EC 350, EC 360, EC 444, EC 445, EC 451, EC 454, 
EC 456, EC 460, EC 462, EC 465, EC 485, EH 141, EH 357, EH 358, FL through the first 
two quarters of the first year sequence as a minimun (see page 279), IE 201, MN 207, 
MN 342, MN 440, MN 442, MN 449, MN 481, MN 482, MT 331, MT 435, MT 436, 
PA 202, PA 210, PA211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216, PA 370, PA 415, PA 417, PG 330, 
PG 461, PO 210, PO 323, PO 331, PO 402, SY 202, ANT 203, SY 204, SY 304, SY 309, 
SY 310, SY 311, SY 401, SY 402, SY 404, SY 405, SY 408, ZY 250 and ZY 251. 


Total —203 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


GROUP Requisite |. MH 161 or MH 151. 
Group Requisite tl. A 200-level philosophy course. 
GROUP Requisite Ill. EH 345 or EH 390 or SC 311. 


A student should become acquainted with the requirements for his major (see 
page 99) to begin as early as possible the alignment of courses required in his major. 


Curriculum in Pre-Occupational Therapy (OT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to professional 
schools of occupational therapy. The student should strive for a good college record to 
attain reasonable promise of being selected by the professional school of his choice. 


The Pre-Occupational Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum matters 
and professional school admission requirements. The student should write for official 
bulletins from the professional schools of his choice early in his freshman year and 
discuss with his Adviser any special requirements of those particular schools. He 
should make official application for admission to the professional schools about a year 
in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter pecus Quintet Third 
Bl 10! Prin. Biol. & Lab... 5 Bi 103 Animal Biol. mee It. ub 
MH 160 PreCal w. Trig. sse 5 & Ub. Group Reg. Ill ............ b5 
EH 101 English Comp. 3 Group REQ. 1... 5. EH. 103 English Comp. .............3 
HY 101 World History... EH 102 English Comp... HY 103 World History... sss uus 
ROTC* or Elective. 1 HY 102 World History..............3 ROTC* or Elective i 
PE Physical Education........1 ROTC* or Elective ! PE Physical Education ! 
PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
PG 211 Peychology sese 5 FCD 267 Growth and Devel Group Req Vi... ks 
M. Coup f — T PG 212 en Có! (9G 7646 ee POR hology Ame 2 
EH —— Sve D Group Req. , eee X, EH Liter ature? esee. 3 
ROTC or Elective ......1 EH ee eee 3 ROTC or Elective... 1 


ROTC” or Elective..........1 


*Students not taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 and a onehour elective 
“EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 


Total—107 quarter hours 
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GROUP REQUISITES 


GROUP Requisite |. AT 112 or AT 121 

GROUP Requisite ll. Bl 102 or ZY 250. 

GROUP REQUISITE lll. A course in art, music, or speech communication. 

Group Requisite IV. A course in physical sciences or logic. 

GROUP RrQuisiTE V. ANT 203 or SY 305. 

GROUP RtEQUiIsITE VI. A course in the behavioral sciences. 

GROUP Requisite VII. PG 215 or SY 220. 

Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses from 
alternate group requisites listed above, subject to additional specific requirements of 
the chosen professional schools. Also recommended are one or more 200-level 
courses in philosophy and other courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


Curriculum in Pre-Physical Therapy (PT) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for admission to professional 
schools of physical therapy. The student should strive for a good college record to 
attain reasonable promise of being selected by the professional school of his choice. 


The Pre-Physical Therapy Adviser will guide students in curriculum matters and 
professional school admission requirements. The student should write for official 
bulletins from the physical therapy schools of his choice early in his freshman year and 
discuss with his Adviser any special requirements of these particular schools. He 
should make official application for admission to the professional schools about a vear 
in advance of the expected date of matriculation. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund. Chem. & Lab 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem & Lib ...5 Ch 208 Organic Chemisty, S. 
MM 160 Pre-Cal. w. Tree $ MH 16! An. Ceom & Cal 5 Group Req. | b5 
EH 101 English Comp 1 EH 102 English Comp Se | EH 103 English Comp. . 3 
HY 101 World History L| HY 102 World History 1 HY 103 World History aA 

ROTC or Elective i ROTC” oF Elective 1 ROTC* or Elective... 1 
PE Physical Education 4 PE Physical Exlucation.......1 PE Physical Education.........1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

Bi 10) Prin MoL A Lab... BE JOS Anal Bol Blab. 5 PG 215 Quantitative Methods... 5 
PG 21! Psychology — PG 212 Pov r$ roup Req l... 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics — — PS 206 In, Physics esses Group Reg iL. 5 
EH Liter afure** de i EH Literature** .. 5 EH Literature* | L| 

ROTC* of Bective I ROTC” or Elective I ROTC" I 


* Students mot taking Basic ROTC will substitute PO 209 amd a one-hour elective 
"EH 251-254-255 ot EH 260-261-7682 


Total —107 quarter hours 


Group Requisite |. A minimum of nine (9) hours in art, foreign language, music, 
philosophy, religion, or theatre. 

GROUP Requisite ll. A course in anthropology or sociology. 

Students who continue beyond the sophomore year should select courses in the 
humanities and social sciences, subject to additional specific requirements of the 
chosen professional schools. Especially recommended are FL through the first two 
quarters of the first year sequence as a minimum (see page 279), PO 210, SY 201, ANT 
203, ZY 301, ZY 302, and/or a 200-level course in philosophy. 
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Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (PPY) 


The curriculum in pre-pharmacy is designed to meet the requirements for 
admission to the Auburn University School of Pharmacy, which is fully accredited by 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. Complete information about the 
professional curriculum in pharmacy may be found on page 195. 


To gain admission to the professional curriculum, a student must complete the 
basic two-year requirements below with a 1.00 (CJ average or better and receive 
approval of his application for admission by the Admissions Committee of the School 
of Pharmacy. A student who does not qualify for admission to the School of Pharmacy 
after completion of eight quarters in pre-pharmacy at Auburn University but who 
meets University continuation in residence requirements may continue to register in 
pre-pharmacy only by special permission of the Deans of Pharmacy and Arts and 
Sciences. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


mE 
CH 10! Fund. Chem. & Lab 
MH 160) Priel w. Trig —. 


IM IOI English Comp. s 
HY 101 World History. 
ROTC of lective 


Third Quarter 
BI 101 Prin. Biol & Lab... 
CH 105 furmi. Chem. & Lab... 
EÉrqiph Comp. s 
HY 103 World Hnmtory. sus 
ROTC wor Eletiee.... 


Second Quarter 
CH M Fund. Chem. & Lab 
VH 163 An. Geom. & Cal 
EH 102 ingih Comp. ............ 
HY 102 World History........... 
ROTC o Bective... 


-— — e o 
— 
= 
S 
— 


PE Phyvical Cducaton. — Pt Physical Edocation VI Physic al Education 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ni 102. Plant Biol. & Lab 4 Ai 103 Animal fol. & Lab ^ CH. 704 An Chem A Lat 5 

CM 207 gane Chem CH 208 Organic Chem PS 2065 int. Physics $ 
à Lab.. ; 5 & Lah i 5 Group it LS 
Group Reg. tS PS 205 Inr. Physics 5 op m3 In rS 

Vy 101) history ard Onvent........ L| C rn 3-5 ROTC of Elective I 
ROTC o Elecive sl ROTC ot Elective — 


Total —108 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


.... The order in which three and five-hour group requisites are scheduled may be 
interchanged; these four courses are to be selected from the subjects in Groups I, II, 
and III listed below. 

GROUP Requisite I. A minimum of six hours of humanities and fine arts (including 
one or more courses of literature) to be selected from the following: AR 360, AT 338, 
EH 253-254 or EH 260-261, EH 340, FL through the first two quarters of the first year 
sequence as a minimum (see page 279), MU 373, MU 374. 

Group Requisite Il. A minimum of three hours of philosophy to be selected from 
the following: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216, PA 330. 

. Group Requisite Ill, A minimum of three hours in the behavioral and social 

sciences to be selected from the following; PG 211, PO 209, PO 309, SY 201, SY 311. 


Curriculum in Pre-Veterinary Medicine (PV) 


The pre-veterinary medicine curriculum at Auburn is open only to students who 
are bona fide residents of the State of Alabama under the Regional Plan of the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Minimum requirements for admission to the School of 
Veterinary Medicine are the first seven quarters as listed below (123 quarter hours). 

The student will be guided by the Pre-Veterinary Medicine Advisers regarding 
preparation for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Should he declare a 
major, he will also be advised by the department in which he majors. 
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Applications for admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
submitted to the Dean of that school by February 15 preceding the admission date. A 
minimum grade point average of 1.25 is required for admission; D grades in required 
academic courses are not acceptable. All course requirements must be completed by 
the end of the spring quarter preceding the date of admission, and all required courses 
in the physical and biological science categories must have been completed within six 
calendar years prior to the anticipated entrance date, (For further information, see 
School Veterinary Medicine on page 196.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Fund Chem. & Lab 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem & Lab 5 Bl 10! frin. Biol. & Lab ........5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig 5 MH 16) An. Geom. & Cal... 5 Ch 105 Fund. Chem. & Lab....... 5 
EM 101 English Comp. ) EM 102 English Comp -I EM 103 English Comp.............3 
MY 10! World History... 1 HY 102 World Hestory..........5 HY 103 Woeld tistory.............3 
ROTC or Elective...........1 ROTC of Elective..........1 ROTC or Elective... 
"t Physical Education.........] PE Physic al Education... PE Physical Education... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH A» * 84 mim ADS 204 Amm Riochem. PO 109 Amencan Govt... ; 5 
á « & Nut 1... — foy QU eT d 
"Ops 1 — 1 EH 141 — — 3 Group Reg, i — 3 
Vike CE ear H 208 nic or WE 2 — 
ROTC or Elechve.. ... 1 4 vs ain rn a 
PS 206 Iw, Physics —.............5 
ROTC or Elective.......1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
zy wo Det: = - A 204 —— Ar & Lab. 5 an 116 rhy. —— & Lab... : 
Group Req. I** LIN orein Lan € Cw reign Language ........ 
ADS 102 Feeds and Feeding 3 PS n a —E = al Group Reg. Wh... M5 
BY 300 Gen Microbiology 5 Group Requisite 1 ......4 Group Reg. W... 


GROUP REQUISITES 


Group RrQuisrTE |. These requisites must be earned in humanities and fine arts, 
and the social sciences to meet the Liberal Education requirements of the University, 

Group Requisite Il. ADS 200, AS 361, CH 205, CH 209, CH 316, EC 200, MN 
341, MN 342, EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262, EH 350, EH 357, EH 358, EH 390, 
FL (see Degree Options below and page 100), HY 201, HY 202, MH 163, MH 264, PA 
202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PH 301, PG 211, PG 212, PO 210 0r PO 309 or PO 325, 
PS 210, SC 202, SY 201, ANT 203, ZY 404. 

Group Requisite IIl. These requisites are to be chosen from courses offered by the 
following departments: AR, BY, TH, EC, EH, GY, HY, MU, PA, PG, PS, SC, SY, and ZY. 
EED 310 may also be taken. 

*Ten hours of foreign language may be substituted for EH 141. 


**DEGREE OPTIONS. Students in PV may obtain a Bachelor of Science degree by 
completing the first nine quarters of this curriculum, including foreign language 
through the first year sequence, plus (1) successfully completing the freshman year of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, or (2) 40 hours of Group Requisite Il and nine hours 
of Group Requisite III, or (3) completing the requirements for a major to be selected 
from those listed under Requirements and Symbols for Majors on page 100. Options 
(2) and (3) must add up to a total of 201 quarter hours. 


Special Curricula 


Special curricula leading to the Bachelor of Science degree include chemistry, 
chemistry with biochemistry option, geology, laboratory technology, law enforce- 
ment, mathematics, physics, applied physics, and public administration. 


pure and applied chemistry. 
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Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting committee of 
the American Chemical Society. It prepares and trains students desiring careers in both 
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Training is offered in the fundamentals of the science, together with advanced 
courses in chemistry and physics. Electives should be chosen for their cultural value, 
and must be approved by the department head. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
CH 111 General Chemistry. 5 CH 112 General Chemistry. 5 CH 113 General Chemistry..........5 
MH 161 An. Geom & Cal.* ......5 MH 162 An. Geom, & Cal, 5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal.........5 
EM 101 English Comp. .. 9 EH 102 English Comp. 3 EH 103} English Comp E 
HY 101 World History ..... — HY 102 World History J HY 103 World History. soos 
ROTC or Elective... ] ROTC or Elective 1 ROTC or Elective...) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 204 An Chem & Lab... 5 CH 205 An Chem. & Lab.....5 CH 303 Organic Chemistry..........5 
MH 264 An Geom & PS. 221 Gen Physics Hh... 4 PS 222 Gen, Physics Ill.............. 4 
CB, rores uerus suma eme d MH 265 Lm. Dif. Equations... 3 MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebra........4 
PS 220 Gen, Physics Leermens oved tive.. 3 oved electives 3 
ROTC or Elective............1 TC or Elective... 1 ROTC or Elective,........1 
PE Physical Education..........1 PE Physical Education... 1 Pt Physical Education... ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry n? CH 305 Organic Chenistry........5 CH 409 Physical Chemistry .......5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry... 5 CH 408 Physical Chemistry ENT Gen m. aee 
Ft German"? — EE QGerman** 5... PS 105 Modern Physics a.S 
Approved elective*** .....3 Approved elective... 3 Approved elective J 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 404 Organic An. CM 411 inr. Chem... CH 413 An, Chemistry... 5 
(Qual) — at 5 CH 412 Chem. mo DU. e peste Aoc 5 
CM 410 intr. Inorg Chen.. 5 "A £lective................4345 
Group Requisite... 5 Elective JS ee —— od 
* = Soe Elective j 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit 
**German through the first vear sequence. (See page 279 1 
*** A maximum of six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for electives m the junior or senior year. Students will be 


Certified to the American Chemical Society as Certified Graduates when they have made up the electives for which advanced 
ROTC was substituted. 


Total—205 quarter hours 
Group Requisite. EC 200, PO 209; or SY 201. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 
EC | 200 General Economics... esee «i HY 202 History of US............ 5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of MU 373 Appreciation of Music 3 
—— — America. orien MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ..... _ 
EH 253-254-255 of EM 260-261-2625... 33 PO 209 American Government... sse 5 
EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays sse PG 211! Psychology... eee — 2 
EH 365 Southern Literature... see. SY 20! Imroducton 10 Sociology... eS 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union i ssl TH 313 Theatre Appreciation b... sss I 
HY 201 Pinoy of US sese ——— 
Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 
(Biochemistry Option) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Toss enter 
CH 11] General Chemistry... 5 CH 112 General yd = CH 3. General Chemistry -e 5 
m + M Se T - Ar 8 An. olei mansus M A rab ace dam Rd : 
HY 101 World Hi — HY 102 World History... - HY 10) World History... -— 
ROTC ot Elective..........., 1 ROTC or Elective...........1 ROTC ot Elective... 
PE Physical Education... 1 — PE Physical Education... 1 PE Physical Education... 1! 
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Quarter Third 
CH 204 An. Chem. & Lab... 5 CH 205 An. Chem. & Lab. -5 BI 101 Prin. of Biol, & Lab........5 
MM 264 An. Geom. & Cal. 5 PS 22! Gen. Physics IL... su. CH 303 Organic Chemistry. ...5 
PS 220 Gen. Physics lossat MH 265 Lin. D. Equations...... 3 PS 222 Gen. Physics IN... 4 
ROTC or Bective 1 oO, Soho ILI m, ROTC or Elective.. ! 
ROTC or Elective..........1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
BE 103 Animal Mol, & Lab......... 5 CH 305 Organic Chemistry S CH 409 Physical Chemistry .......5 
CH 304 Organic Chemisty. ..5 CH 400 Physical Chemistry 5 BY 300 Gen. Microbiology .........5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry....5. ZY 301 Compara. Anatomy. 5. ZY 424 Animal Phywology.........5 
Approved Elective me Approved Elective J Approved Elective.........) 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 416 Biochemistry.: 5 CH 419 Biochemistry... S CH 420 Clin, Biochemistry .......5 
= * P ty fe — 5 FL eder t em : FL fmt ae — 
. Composition rou oy md M Approved tive +- 
Approved Elective. i Aporoved lectives f Approved Elective J 
"students not prepared for MH 161 must take 160 without credit. 
“German through the first year sequence. (See page 279.) 
Total—204 quarter hours 
Group Requisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
EC 200 General COMMIS... esse MY UR Mise ol CL) O 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of MU 373 Mon OF Music iis — 
Contemporary America... sess MU 4 eres of MUIE enero ceeeaseermeo ere D 
EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262.... KM PO 209 American Government. s osse 
EH 1350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays issues À Na. MV Pronom 
GY 30} Geography of the Soviet Union... DO TM 313 Theatre Appreciation Eius 
HY 20) History of US... 5 


Curriculum in Geology (GL) 


The science of geology utilizes many concepts of other basic sciences in order to 
provide a basis for systematic study of the planet Earth. Today, more than ever before, 


the average citizen is aware of the role of geology and the geologist in almost every 
aspect of everyday life. 


The undergraduate special curriculum in geology prepares the student broadly in 
all aspects of geological processes and principles. This should enable him to make a 
more intelligent selection of a graduate program of study that will permit specializa- 
tion in one or more of the many aspects of the science—economic geology, 
geophysics, geochemistry, petrology, paleontology, ground water geology, or en- 
vironmental geology, as well as other special fields from astrogeology to oceanog- 
raphy, Employment for the geologist ranges from federal and state service through 
university or college and industrial programs to private consulting. 


The following four-year program satisfies the requirements for graduation with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in geology. (See also geology major and minor under 
Requirements and Symbols for Majors.) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Second —— 
GL HO Phys Geology 5. BI 30€ Pan of Biol Blab. 5 Bi 103 
Mit TN 38 & Cal.........5 * 152 —— Lu * - =. Mw LED CN c - 
tH IOI Engle Comp. 3 { 102 r~i omp. . 2e H ngi er 
FU World History... HY 10? World History s HY lus) World History............3 
ROTC oF Elective... } in 115 Geol. Fid, Meth... 2 ROTC or Elective...........! 
"t Physical Educgtion.........1 ROTC or Elective... ..1 PE Physical Education..........] 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First. Quarter Second Quarter Third 

CH CONTI SRO suene eo. 5 UH Chem sere 3 CH Chemntry* .. —— ty 
GL 205 Paleobotany.............5 GL 206 invert. —— OL 210 App. Paleontology... sented 
MH Mathematics” wae EH Lifetature*** sss o. ae ae ER M5 
EH Literature"... esee 3 ROTC or Elective............1 EH VU aed E O 3 
ROTC or Elective... af PE Physical Education... I ROTC or Elective........... ! 

JUNIOR YEAR 
GL 301 Mineralogy I... 3 OL 302. Mineralogy I 5 Ch 105 Ign. & Met, Fete 
M ea Sn. Mant Tt 52> kee inot I. eo. 
PS Physics?*** ———À He r$ Physica? s, oc PS Physics”. —— — 4-5 
Group Requisite... 3-5 Elective — aS 

SENIOR YEAR 
UC” 5 Gt 402 Struct. & Ceotect. "m. Cb 41! or 439 Fco Gea 5 
PO 209 American Govt.......... — PO 210 State & Local Govt. 5 GL 421 co ao 
NIME TV au eo osos dinis = Minor Il.. ~ e .- Minor Il.. S 


“Either CH 1110: 112-115 or another 15-hour sequence of general chemistry, with tabs, with approval of departmental 
ser 
**May be MH 264, or a states (BY 401) of Computer sence (IE 204) courne approved by departmental adviser 
***EH 253-254-255 of EH 260-261-262, 


srr" The 1 2-hour sequence PS 220-221-222. but a 15-hour sequence in general physics may be substituted with coment of 
departmental adviser 


Total—202 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES AND MINORS 


Group Requisites. A course in music, theatre, art, speech communication, or 
journalism. 


Minors. Two 15-hour minors (or one 30-hour double minor) should be selected 
from those listed under the General Curriculum with the advice and approval of the 
student's departmental adviser. 


Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


This curriculum, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Laboratory 
Technology, is designed for men and women who wish to prepare for clinical and 
other laboratory positions in such fields as public health and bacteriology. Most of the 
graduates in this curriculum enter the field of clinical medicine as medical 
technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical Technologists by 
interning for one year in an approved hospital and then passing the National Registry 
of Medical Technologists written examinations. 


The Medical Technology option leads to the Bachelor of Science degree in 
Medical Technology (conferred by Auburn University). Degree requirements include 
successful completion of nine quarters of the laboratory technology curriculum and 
one year's satisfactory training in a hospital schoo! of medical technology approved by 
the Board of Schools of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists and by the Head 
of the Department of Chemistry at Auburn University. After students in this curriculum 
have been graduated they should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists by passing the National Registry of Medical Technologists written 
examination. 


Further requirements include: (1) Auburn University students transferring into 
medical technology must complete in the laboratory technology curriculum one 
academic year (54 hours) preceding the year of internship. (2) Transfers from other 
institutions who choose the medical technology option must complete the second and 
third years of the laboratory curriculum at Auburn prior to internship. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
CH 111 Con Chek Lab. "5 BI 101 Pria. Biol. & Lab 5 BI 103 Animal Biol. & Lab......... 5 
MH 160 PreCal w. Tog. .........5 CH 112 Gen Chem. & lab. 5 CH 113 Gen, Chem. & Lab. . 
EH 101 English Comp. sesse 3 EH 3102 English Comp. ... —3 MH 161 An, Geom. & Cal.........5 
HY 1101 World History... 3 HY 102 World History... mm. EH 103 English Comp. ................ 3 
LT 101 Orientation. "d PE Physical Education... Í PE Physical Education......... 1 
PE Physical Education ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chem, CH 208 ^ Chem. CH 204 An. Chem, 
EMIT ————— A ae D lt a — 
Hv 103 wel: $0 NOMEN CR ZY ast Plo es 
or NEP seule — uman ——T € Mu Ta Maaa ES 
HPR 195 Health Science .............3 EH 14! Metical Vocabulary... 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 418 rm T- CH 419 lucem. — CH 420 Clin. MV am "9 
iT NI M Hemaia —— Uu e 1 we — iT 401. Adv. Hematology... LG 
icr — n. Parasttology " —— — — 
HY 306 Contemp. Affain..........3 e. "el 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 308 bon a Aot 5  ZY 409 Histology oom se 5 tT 405 immu —— 
EH 345 c Writs 5 SC 202 Comm 3 tt 422 PO. Lab. Practice .....5 
: ung. 5 op. 10 PY 428 Public Health.............5 
Lt 402 —— 1 
Total—205 quarter hours 
Group Requisite. EC 200, PO 209, or SY 201. 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
EC 200 General Economics... € — € NY, 2,9 Filling. bid 5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations of HY 202 History of us... ENA 5 
Contemporary America... creo ^ai MU 373 —— em — 
EH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261- 262.. "ntennentede 3 MU 174 UN]; See 
EH 350 Sha 's Greatest Plays... —— — PO 209 American —— — — — 
EH 365 Southern TAX. PG 21! Psychology... 22 
FL" French or German „ssim ea inroduction to Sociology. x 
GY 303 Geography of the Soviet Union 3 TH 3!) Theatre Appreciation |... 3 


*French ot German through the first two quarters of the fist year sequence as a minimum. (See page 279.) 


Curriculum in Law Enforcement (LE) 


The curriculum in law enforcement is designed to prepare students who plan 
careers in the supervision and administration of law enforcement agencies. Comple- 
tion of this curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


First 
GY 102 Prim of Geography «DO 
EH — 101 Eh Cone. = 3 
HY 101 World History — 3 

ROTE or Elective WT. 1 
PE Physical Education — 
ACF 211 Prin. of Accounting......... 5 
PO 209 Govt. =e 
PG 211 Ps e B 
EH Eo es 3 

ROTC or Elective............ | 
EM 345 Bus. & Prof. Writing......5 
PO 323 nicipal Govt.** i» 
SY 204 —* vior** ........ pe 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
Group Requisite t ..........9 
EM 102 English C S FET 
HY 102 World Haw... 3 
ROTC or Elective... l 
PE Physical Education.........1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ACF 212 Prin. of —— d 5 
PO 210 State Govt... MA 
Group Requisite itt ......3-5 
EH Literature"... 
ROTC or Elective............ ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
tu 325 Public Admin.** ........ 5 
260 Surv. of Law Enf. 5 
of 308 juvenile Deling,**.........5 
Group Requisite IV......3-5 


Es 


Third 
oia a e — 
103 Eng Comp. oon 3 
103 World History... 2 
ROTC or Elective, 2: 
Physical Education.......... ! 
200 Economics 
20! int i — 
Group Requ E 
Literature* sss] 
ROTC o Elective... 
262 Criminal Invest. .... -5 
302 Crim A abated oe 
330 Social | 
Élective.......... 5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
FO 401 Cunt Law 1** 5 PO 402 Com! Law H** 5 LE 464 Intr. in Law Enfo. 5 
LÉ 361 Criminalistes 5 LE 363. Police Adm. and Org... 5. PO 415 Public Pers, Admin ** —..3 
SY 405 Urban Sociology**.......5 Elective. eee 395 ee 
CMBCUWIE tccidcbédXhs 3 ctl rea 4, 


"EH 25 254-255 of EH 260-261-262 


“*Approved Options. To provide greater flexibility the following substitiudons are approved: PG 212 or ANT 203 tor SY 204; 
$Y 106 for PG 330: SY 304 or SY 420 for SY 308; SY 425 of SY 450 for SY 405; PO 1312 for )401 or PO 336 for PO 402 (not hath): 
PO 40S or PO 418 for PO 323: PO 327 for PO 325; MN 144 for PO 415, 


Total —201 quarter hours 


Group Requisite |. The student should take (1) one mathematics course (MH 100, 
MH 140, MH 160, MH 161), or one natural science course plus two of the following 
philosophy courses: PA 202, PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216; or (2) MH 140 
and MH 161 or MH 160-161; or (3) one natural science course plus one mathematics 
course (MH 100, MH 140, MH 160, MH 161). 

Group Requisite |l. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101-104, 
CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104 or CH 111-112, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 
220-221-222. 

Group Requisite Ill. A minimum of 10 hours from the following: GY 203, HY 
204-205-206, JM 221, PA 210, SC 202, FL through the first two quarters of the first year 
sequence as a minimum (see page 279.) 


GROUP Requisite IV, HPR 351, or HPR 396, or HPR 495, or HPR 497. 


Curriculum in Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and eventual 
Careers as mathematicians. The General Curriculum should be used by students who 
prefer flexibility in the design of their program (see page 98). 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Thiel Quarter 
FL Foreign La pl "n Foreign Language”... 5 FL For xr 2i 
E m An. Geom. E Cal.: T. ; ED 162 An. eom, & Ca — i +e An. Geom: P Ca — 
MM yL ~- H 2 ish Comp. 3 I OBL 
HY 101 World History...) HY 102 World History... 3 HY 103 World Ptistory.............4 
ROTC or Elective...) ROTC or Elective... 1 ROTC or Elective... i 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An Cron. & Cal 5 MH 265 Lin. DIÑ, E — a MH 331 It Mod. Alg sss 
Natural Sciencet 45 MH 266 Top. in Lin. Alg.—.......3 Natural Science 45 
EH Literaturett......... E Natural Science... 45 EM Literaturett sss J 
ROTC or Elective. 1 EH Literaturet? —.............3 C or Elective........... 1 
PE | Education..........1 ROTC or Elective...) PE | Education ! 
PE Physical Education ......1 

- JUNIOR YEAR 
L Foreign La Ae UL Foreign La PE Foreign Language”... 5 
MH 312 iny. Mod Ale i5 MH 333 int. Mod. AIB Ti $ ——— 
Electivettt. s. sg MH 420 METRI * — Mrt REQUISHE iiis M5 
fe oe m E — ——9 i A 

TY SENIOR YEAR 
422 Analysis Hl 5 MH Requisite. $ MM — —— —— 
MH ne... 5 Group Requis 5 Requisite............5 
OL See 5 LO Se ee fhe N 


‘Completion of two! ages, French, German, Russian, through the first year sequence or one of these languages through 
the second year secquanice (68 page 279.) 


**Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 


tThe natural science irement may be met by taking PS 220-221-222 or CH 111-112-113. W the 12-hour physics 
BER Lj Is sotectads ggep Fani m wit bu tented xa ed tea 195-ho vaxplitemans 


HHEH 253-254-255 or EH 260-261-262. 
tttAppropriate electives to meet the interests of the student may be selected in consultation with his departmental adviser 


Total—196 quarter hours 
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GROUP REQUISITES 


Group Requisites. These requisites must be chosen from one of the following 


areas of social science: economics, education, history, political science, psychology, 
or sociology. 


Curriculum in Physics (PS) 


The curriculum in physics has been carefully designed with two objectives. It 
provides a fundamental preparation for careers in the physical and allied sciences, and 


constitutes an excellent foundation for the pursuit of graduate study in physics and 
related fields. 


Because of the integral role played by physics in modern civilization, Auburn 
physics graduates find rewarding opportunities in such areas as industrial and 
governmental research and development; chemical, geological, biological, and 
mathematical physics; medical and dental research; and environmental preservation 


and control. Many graduates choose ta pursue careers in teaching and/or research at 
the college or university level. 


An outstanding feature of the curriculum is the senior research participation 
wherein investigations of basic experimental problems are undertaken under the 
supervision of senior staff members. Excellent laboratory and library facilities are 
available in support of the problems chosen. 

Inquisitive students with exceptional abilities in mathematics and physical 
science and with special aptitudes for research will find the curriculum a challenging 
inducement to test their competence while striving for high goals of attainment. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
ome Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH 103 Mu hem. & CH 104 Fund. Chem. & MH 163 An ^ eta Rm o 


5 
— DOT UR UP RS —5 PS 220 m 
MM 16) —* Geom. 5 MH 162 An^ Geom & Cal 5 EH 103 uy ee SS D 
EM 1017 English Comp 3 EH 102 English Comp J HY 102 World History... E 
ROTC or Elective 1 HY 101 World History J ROTC or Elective..........! 
Pt Physical Education... 1 ROTC or Elective........1 PE Physical Education... ...! 

PE Physical Education........1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal......5 FL German** .. 9 Fi German** an — 
Social Sci. Elective. 5 PS 222 Gen Physics iii aad PS 305 Intr. Mod Physics.. 5 
PS 221] Gen, Physics I 4 IE 204 Compute MH 266 Topics Lin. A — 
HY 101 World History. L| Programming ........ - 340 Intr. Mechanics.............. J 
ROTC of Elective, i MH 265 Lin. Dif Equations... — ROTC or Elective.........1 

ROTC or Elective... — 

JUNIOR YEAR 

fü German?" a. 5 MH 406 Elem. Partial DE... 5 PS 303 Optics 5 
PS 300 inter, Elec. & Mag l... 4 PS 302 Electronics... — Group Requisites - 10 
a 5S PS 301 Inn Elect & Mag. | 7 Elective ris a | 

MH 401 Cal Vector Funct 3 Elective — 

SENIOR YEAR 

PS 40] Theor Physics! 5 PS 402 Theor. Physics Il..........5 PS 404 Ther ics.. 5 
PS) 415 Méx Physics 8H... 5 PS 416 Mad. Physics I... PS 405 of PS 435......... 5 
Elective........ n PS 406 Adv. Lab. l................2 PS 407 Adv. Lab. IL... 2 
DUOC aa Electives... 4 


*Students not prepared for MH 161 must take MH 160 without credit. 
**Through the first year sequence as a minimum. French or Russian may be substituted (See page 279.) 


Total—207 quarter hours 
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GROUP REQUISITES 


403 Theoretical Physics It 

405 Nuclear Physics 

408 Advanced Laboratory ti 
409 Intr. to Reactor Physics 1 
410 Intr. to Reactor Physics I 
412 Seminar in Modem Physics 
413 Ww. to X-ray Crystallography 
414 Electron Optics & Microscopy 
417 Int. to Biophysics 

421 Modern Electronics 

425 Prin. Nuclear Energy Systems 
435 nw to Solid State 

470 Health Physics 


CH 204 Analytical Chemistry & Lab. * 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 
C M 400 Physical Chemistry 


GL 403 igneous Geology & Petrology 
ner 

Mit 405 Maris Theory & Applications 

MH 407 Intr to Celestial Mech, 


MH 460 Numerical Analysis | 
PS 21$ Ast 


ononmy 
PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy 
tC rexhit tor CH 204 allowed only i£ CH 407 and CH 406 are completed. 


2 

z 

" 

"4 

2 
3223333333333 


Curriculum in Applied Physics (APS) 


This curriculum provides a solid foundation in physics and in addition 
emphasizes several related technical fields to provide a broader base for persons who 
desire to enter industrial and governmental laboratories following receipt of the 
undergraduate degree. Individuals wishing to pursue graduate work will find that this 
curriculum also provides adequate preparation for advanced study. 


During the junior and senior years, 20 hours of specialized courses are designated 
as Group Requisite I. These are to be chosen from one of the following areas: 


chemistry, geology, aerospace, electrical or mechanical engineering, or nuclear 
science. 


Students anticipating graduate work should complete French, German, or 
Russian through the first year sequence as a part of Group Requisite Il. (See page 115.) 


= FRESHMAN YEAR 
F Second Quarter Third Quarter 
CH !0* Fond Sens CH 104 Fund Chem. A Lab 5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal..........5 
Lb RS ET ti Mit Tà? An. Geom. & Cal. 2 PS 220 Gen pores I, 4 
MH 161 An Geom, & Cal**...5.— EH. 102 English Comp. ............. 3 EH 103 English Comp, } 
EH wee Lon wea ocodiecd HY 101 World Pistory............ 3 HY 102 World History... 1 
C or Elective.........1 ROTC or Elective..........1 ROTC or Elective............1 
Pt Physical Education... ! Pt Physical Education... Pr Physical Education... I 
T SOPHOMORE YEAR 
2t4 An Geom. & Cal... ME 32! Dwn. ot a Particle A PS 305 Int, Mod. Physics - 
ME 205 e Mech.-Statics à PS 222 Gen. Physics I. A Group Requisite I 5 
PS 221 Ph " 4 MH 265 Lin. Diff. Equatioms 3 MH 266 Topics Lin. Algebra... 
HY 103} World History 3 JE 204 Computer TS 107 Drawing... . ml 2 
TS 4 MCA iC ie at, +" : TC of Elective............1 
or we isite Hn .. - 
ROT a Plot. Ce. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
GL. M39 Mineralogy E... 5 MH 406 Elem. Partial DE TM PS 4301 Optics... 5 
Group Regqumte I... 5 PS 302 Electronics sss 5 PS 421 Modem Electronics 5 
PS JOO Inter. Elec. & Mag. 1... 4 PS 301 Intr. Elec. A Group Requisite | 5 
MH 401. Cal. Vector Funct........... } coo ee TS Group Requisite II . 4 
Group Requisite Il... 
» SENIOR YEAR 
401 Theor, Physics $n) PS 802 Theor, Physics Iss 5 PS 404 Thermodynamics —.......5 
PS 415 Mod. giaa LES * a PS 416 — SA Physics somes wy sec 
Group Requisite 1... Group isite th... rite n.i 5 
Goptetkietv 3 PS. 40b RI PS ap AREE 


y “Students selecting chemistry tor their s ialization area (via Group Requisite D will take CH 111 and CH 112 instead of 
CH 103 and CH 104, and CH 113 imiead of ME 205, CH 301 instead of ME 321, and CH. 104 instead of GL 301 


"Students not prepared for MH 161 must Take MH 160 without credit 
“Students electing the nuclear science option must take PS 4 35. Students in other options must take PS 405 or PS 415. 


Total—207 quarter hours 
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GROUP REQUISITES 1 

AE 4302 Airloads —— ———— I e SAS nue ee pent ns À 
AB 303 Theor, Aerodynamics — EE 479 ep ian va ae 5 
AE 304 Theor. Aerodynamics Ul... see TN 4 CU 30 Miner m5 
AE 400 Viscous AerodynamiCs...sss m4 Gl 401 Sedimen.- “Petrology... 5 
AE 414 Equilibrium Gasdynamics .. —— i CL 402 Str. Geol Prin.. — ITBVORD 
AE TaT e ROR 5 Gt 403 igneous Geology & Petrology ..... —“ 5 
AE 3432 Asrodynamics lisse mme J ME 207 — dw eer i —— 
AE 3433 Astrodynamics ll. sess 3 ME 304 Engineer ae 3 
CH 204 Analytical Chem. & Lab.t. sse 5 ME 322 Dynamics II.. — 4 
CH 305 Omanic Chemistry... eren 5 ME 335 Metallurgy 4 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry... 5 ME 0 fluid ME J 
CH Physical Chemistry... 5 ME 341 id Mech. I.. | 
CH Physical —— GM 5 ME 421 Heat Transfer .. EEEIEE ES 
CH 410 Inter eal He Cen 1* 5 ME 450 Special Problems .. ery, Pr: 
CH 412 Chemical mics .. 5 p; 215 Ae "uc. a, Lr eerte 
EE CEONS DO 3 PS 40$ Nuclem Physics... 
EE 322 Comb. Log Circuits... ss 3 PS 4409 Int. Reactor Physics Ese 5 
EE 324 Sequential Machines. s- J PS 410 intr. Reactor Physics bises — T 
FE 361 Network Analysis sese 5 PS 425 Prin, Nuclear Energy Sysiems . S EA 
EE 362 Linear Systems sss 5 PS 470 Health Physics... "A ——— I3 
EE 373 Electronics I iios 5 


tCredit for CH 204 allowed only if CH 407 and CH 408 are completed 


GROUP REQUISITES II 


A minimum total of 23 hours of requisite credit must be taken in the social 
sciences area and in the humanities and fine arts area with at least one course in each 
of the two areas. Students planning graduate study should include a foreign language 


in Group Requisite Il as mentioned above; in such case they must also take a social 
science course for at least five hours credit. 


Curriculum in Public Administration (PUB) 


Thiscurriculum is designed to prepare students for careers in the administration of 
governmental units. An option in Pre-City Management is designed to prepare 
students for graduate work in City Management; it requires PO 450 and LE 363 to be 


taken in lieu of PO 328 and an elective. This program may be worked out with the 
Public Administration Adviser. 


First Quarter Second Third 
PA 202 CPCS app Soc 5 Group site l. »5 iste |... 3-5 
Group Requisite I ....... 3-5 Group isite 0 45 Group Requisite fl 45 
EH "0 English Comp..............3 EH 102 English Comp. ............ EH 103 English Comp. 3 
HY 101 World History...............3 HY 102 World History..............3 HY 103 World History... ..._....3 
ROTC ox Elective............1 ROTC or Elective............1 ROTC or Elective ......1 
PE Physical Education.......... ! PE Physical Education ! PE Physical Education......... 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ACF 21! Prin. of Accounting........5 ACF 212 Prin. of Accounting......... 5 PO 323 Municipal Govt. 5 
— 99 uoo kewnacii. 5 Sy 20i — m 3 pd socal Problems E 
I s... * - nir. one — ⸗ — ~ 
EH Literature’... 3 iterature* is osse j EH Literature 
ROTC or Elective......... J ROTC o Elective... 24 ROTC or Elective............ 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PG 20 T 5 EC 200 Economics lasiiri EC 3202 Economics II... 5 
PO 325 in... 5 PO 327 and Admin,.......5 MN 346 Human Relations............ 5 
SC 311 Public Speaking. 5 PO 260 Law ement......5 PO 329 The Executive... 
Sea 3 Bem di SY 204 Social Behavior... 5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
cape Mei Second Quarter Third 
PO 300 21 hod EC 465 Public Finance... 5 MN 440 anization Theory.......5 
a Selon e eR 5 PO 402 Const Law I... 5 PO 415 Public Pers. Admin.........3 
PO 401 Comit —— —Á€ SY 304 Minority Groups.........5 PO 418 Admin. Law..............3 
SY 405 Urban Sociology. eise cdd PO 328 Govt & the lective 9s. eere repete) 3-5 
Elective** ã— Economy., att 


*EH 255-254-255 or EH 260-261-262 
** PO 450 is recommended. 
***EH 145 is recommended. 


Total—201 quarter hours 


GROUP REQUISITES 


GROUP Requisite l. The student should take(1) one mathematics course (MH 100, 
MH 140, MH 160, MH 161) or one natural science course plus two of the following 
philosophy courses: PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, PA 214, PA 216; or (2) MH 140 and MH 
161 or MH 160-161; or (3) one natural science course plus one mathematics course 
(MH 100, MH 140, MH 160, MH 161). 


GROUP Requisite ll. A minimum of 10 hours in one science, including 
corresponding laboratories, from the following: BI 101-102, BI 101-103, BI 101-104, 
CH 101-102-104 or CH 103-104, GL 101-102, PS 205-206, or PS 220-221-222. 


Group Requisite Ill. The student will choose from the following: CH 
101-102-104 or CH 103-104 (including corresponding laboratories), HY 201, HY 
202, MH 162, MH 163, PA 210, GY 203, JM 221, SC 202, FL through the first two 
quarters of the first year sequence as a minimum (see page 279). 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


A curriculum in materials engineering is administered by the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering in the School of Engineering. It is an interdisciplinary 
curriculum conducted cooperatively by academic departments of the School of 
Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials 
Engineering Curriculum Committee. (See page 176). 


School Of Business 


GEORGE R. HORTON, IR; Dean 
H. ELLSWORTH STEELE, Associate Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS offers curricula al the undergraduate level leading to 

the Bachelor of Science in Business Administration degree. It also offers work at 

the graduate level leading to the degrees of Master of Business Administration (MBA), 

Master of Science (MS), (specializations available in Economics and in Business), and 

Master of Arts in College Teaching (MACT). The Graduate School Bulletin should be 
referred to for more detailed information about work at the graduate level. 


Objectives 

The fundamental objectives of the School of Business are two: (1) to prepare 
students for managerial leadership careers in business and industrial organizations, 
and (2) to prepare students for responsible citizenship and leadership roles in society. 

Accomplishment of these basic objectives requires that students acquire a sound 
foundation of work in the basic arts and sciences—including work in mathematics, the 
humanities, social sciences, and the natural sciences. The program also requires a 
concentration of work in various functional areas of business—accounting, 
economics, food industry management, linance, production and personnel manage- 
ment, marketing, statistics, and business law. In order to assure a desirable balance 
between courses in the arts and sciences and those in business, all programs offered by 
the School are designed to require that students take approximately half the total 


number of hours required for graduation in subject matter areas other than business 
and economics. 


A number of professional option programs are offered to allow each student the 
opportunity for a reasonable degree of concentration of study in an area of major 
interest in the junior and senior years, 

Effective managerial leadership in modern organizations requires analytical, 
decision-making, and communications skills. The development of these skills is 
emphasized—to the extent possible—in all business courses, 


Co-operative Education Program 


^ co-operative program is offered for business students to provide an opportunity 
for those who desire to integrate academic training with actual business experience. 
For further information about this program, interested students should write to the 
Director, Co-operative Education, 209 Samford Hall, Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 
36830. See Co-operative Education Program under Special Programs in section for 
prospective students. 


Dual Objectives Program With the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the School of 
Education is open to students registered in the School of Business to the same extent 
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that itis open to students registered in the School of Education. Upon completion of all 
requirements in the School of Business and of the Teacher Education Program, the 
Dean of the School of Education will recommend to the State Department of Education 
that the appropriate professional certificate be issued. 


Students who wish to engage in high school teaching should identify this 
objective as soon as possible in their four-year undergraduate work.Such students will 
be advised by two advisers, a professional education adviser in the School of 
Education and an academic adviser in the School of Business. The advisers will 
counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in scheduling course requirements is to be 
permitted in the pursuit of the requirements for both the School of Business curriculum 
and Teacher Education training. 


Faculty-Advising System 


Each student entering the School of Business is assigned a faculty adviser for the 
purpose of professional and academic counseling. New students are required to report 
to the Student Affairs Office in Thach Hall room 215 and then meet with their faculty 
adviser prior to registering for a second quarter in the school. 


Students must report to Student Affairs and then to their faculty adviser to discuss 
the selection of a Professional Option Program during the quarter in which they expect 
to complete the Pre-Business Program or if they desire to change from one Professional 
Option to another. 

Faculty advisers are also available during office hours and by appointment to offer 
assistance to students. 


Curriculum 


The basic curriculum offered by the School of Business is a four-vear one leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Business Administration. This four-year 
curriculum includes three major segments: (1) Pre-Business Program, (2) the Core 
Curriculum, and (3) Professional Option Programs. 


The Pre-Business Program consists of a two-year course of studies to be taken by 
all business students during the freshman and sophomore years. 


The Core Curriculum consists of a group of courses, wih a total credit of 50 hours. 
This group of courses is designed to provide a common body of knowledge in business 
and administration. 

The Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to concentrate 
their studies, to some degree, in a field of major interest during the junior and senior 
vears. Each student must choose one of the Professional Option Programs to follow 
during his, or her junior and senior years. There are 11 such programs: Accounting 
IAC), Finance (Fl), Economics (EC), Geography (GY), Quantitative Methods (QM), 
Marketing (MK), Transportation (TN), General Business (GB), Industrial Management 
(INM), Food Industry Management (FIM), and Personnel Management and Industrial 
Relations (PIR). 


Admissions 


Students who meet the university requirements as set forth on page 17 and page 
20 may enter the Pre-Business Program from high school or upon transfer from another 
school on the campus or from another college or university. 
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The Pre-Business (PB) Program 


The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is designed to (1) provide the foundation in 
the arts and sciences which is so essential in education for leadership in modern 
business organizations, and (2) prepare students for admission to any one of the 11 
Professional Option Programs to be taken during the junior and senior years. 


Each student must complete all the required courses in the Pre-Business Program 
before he, or she, can be formally admitted to one of the Professional Option 
Programs. Students who enter the School of Business as members of the freshman class 
will register in the Pre-Business Program and remain in it until all requirements are 
completed. Students who enter the School of Business by transfer, and who have not 
completed all requirements of the Pre-Business Program, will register in it until all 
requirements are completed. 


Business students must complete all courses submitted to meet the requirements 
of the Pre-Business Program with a minimum grade point average of 1.00 (C). A 
student who has not progressed from the Pre-Business Program to one of the 
Professional Option Programs after the completion of eight quarters of study may 
continue to register in the Pre-Business Program only by special permission of the 
Dean, Schoo! of Business, 


Students who have a 1.0 on hours passed may register for their remaining PB 
courses plus other courses required in the junior year of their proposed Professional 
Option Program. Students who do not meet the 1.0 grade requirement may register for 
their remaining PB courses plus other courses for elective credit. 

The six-quarter Pre-Business Program is common to all the Professional Option 
Programs except those in Economics, Geography, and Quantitative Methods. Students 
who plan to enter one of these programs should consult with the Assistant to the Dean, 
Student Affairs, School of Business, prior to beginning the sophomore year. 


Six-Quarter Pre-Business Program 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140 or MH 160** . en. MH 151 of 1611........... 5 le [re eee m. 
Science*** |... — Sc wr 5 Math/Science Electivett 5 
EH 101 English Comp... 3 EH 302 ish Comp. ....... 3 EM 103 +75 COND [nr it 
tl ta — J bY rr Se E MYIAT* neuter d eod 
ROTC or Elective... ROTC or Eléctive... .... 1 ROTC or Elective........1 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. PE 102 Begin. Swim. oF PE Group IE Course... 
RP CCS LL ciu rms ine qreqosdi Group ! Course... = 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Economics b... 5 ACF 21! inir. Acct a ———— ACF 212 mi Acct N aanren S 
EC 274 Statistics sss. 5 EC 202 Economics Il sS EH 345 B & P Weiting._... —— 
PG 2 Psychology ! — MN 207 Data fProcess 5S SC 202 0631... 30r 5 
ROTC or elective... 1 ROTC or elective... 1 Electivetf?........... 5 or 3 
ROTC oF elective. ! 


*Students may take any Combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Technology and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, 
History of Art, AT 171-172-173, and Western World Literature, EH 260-261-262, 


**Students ing the QM curnculum take MH 160, 161, 162, and 163, IE 204 (3 hours) in place of MN 207 and may 
elect MH 151 in Wd quarter af the Geshenan year. See departmental adviser. 


"Ten hours of Science are ired to be selected trom any af the following courses: BI 101-102 and/or 103 or BI 107-104; 

CH 101-102-104 of CH 103-104; GL 101-102: PS 204 oF 205-206. 
****May be taken the first or second quarter of student's freshman year. (See page 289 for details.) 
tStudents entering the EC curriculum take MH 161 and may elect MH 151 in their third quarter. Students entering the INM 

and PIR curricula should take MH 151. 

ttElectives may be from any area, subject to departmental irements, During the four years of a minimum of 83 
hours must be taken in Business and Economics and a minimum of B3 hours taken in non-business subjects. T remaining hours 
may be from any area. The non-business subjects must include a minimum of 20 quarter hours in (A) Humanities and Fine Arts and 
(B) Mathematics-Natural Science electives in addition to the freshman requirements. At least one course must be taken in each 
category. 


tttStudents who have not taken typewriting in high school are strongly encouraged to take VED 200 
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The Core Curriculum 


The Core Curriculum is designed in such a manner thal some courses are 
introductory to advanced courses, while others are more integrative in purpose. Half 
the total credit hours of the Core Curriculum are in courses included in the 
Pre-Business Program, and the remainder in the junior and senior years. Students 
should take these courses in the particular year in which they are prescribed. 


Courses in the Core Curriculum 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
No. Hours 
EC 200-202 10 Economics | and il 
ACF 211-212 10 Principles of Accounting | and I 
EC 774 5 Business and Economic Statistics | 
2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ACF 361 Principles of Business Finance 


5 
5 
MT 331 5 Principles of Marketing 
5 Principles of Management 
5 Business Law I 


SENIOR YEAR 
MN 480 5 Business Policies and Adminstration 


Total Hours 50 


Professional Option Programs 


The School of Business has four departments: Accounting and Finance, 
Economics and Geography, Management, and Marketing and Transportation. Each of 
these departments administers two or more Professional Option Programs. 

Professional Option Programs are designed to allow students to concentrate 
advanced work in a field of major interest during the junior and senior years. 

By the time he, or she, completes the Pre-Business Program each student should 
choose one of the Professional Option Programs to follow. Those who wish to follow 
the Professional Option Programs in Economics, or Geography should make the 
choice by the beginning of the sophomore year. 

The programs administered by each of the departments are listed below. 


Administering Department Programs 
Accounting and Finance Accounting (AC) 
Finance (FI) 
Economics and Geography Economics (EC) 
Geography (GY) 
Quantitative Methods (QM) 
Management General Business (GB) 


Industrial Management (INM) 
Food Industry Management (FIM) 
Personnel Management 
Industrial Relations (PIR) 
Marketing and Transportation Marketing (MK) 
Transportation (TN) 
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Accounting (AC) 


A sound knowledge of the fundamentals of accounting is essential to success in 
any economic endeavor. Accounting is indeed the language of business, and 
accounting procedures and records are the basic ingredients for sound management 
decision-making in both business and non-business organizations, including public 
and philanthropic bodies. Extensive financial reports are required by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission with the sale of stocks and bonds which form the capital 


structure of our economic society. They are the basis for determining income taxes due 
federal and state governments. 


The Professional Option Program in Accounting provides broad training in the 
field of business and financial management, The student is required to take seven basic 
accounting courses above the sophomore principles courses, and may elect other 


courses to provide an emphasis in a particular field of managerial or public 
accounting. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 1221 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second 
ACF 31) Inter. Aca 


First Quarter Third 
ACF 310 Mgt Cost & Belg ACF 312 Inter Acct 


ut 


5 * 
ACF 361! Prin of Bus. MN MI Bus Law I 5 ACT 114 Income Tax 5 
Finance woe n DO MI 33! Prin of Mat 5 tiective pi. 
MN JIO Prin. of Miet “al. Elective... 3 Elective J 
Elect... id 
SENIOR YEAR 
Acct. Elective 5 Acct. Elective 5 ACF 416 Autliting 3 
Dept. Bective 5 MN 48) Bus Policy 5 lective 5 
Elective 5 Elective 5 Flective 5 
Electi... = 
Total—207 quarter hours 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
Accounting Finance 
ACFE 410—Cos! Accounting (5) ACE 320—Risk and Imurance 15) 
ACF 414—Advanced Income Tas Acet, IF) ACF 321—Property Insurance (5) 
ACF 415—Bus. Information ard Act. Syst ACF 322—Lite Insurance (5) 
(5) ACF $21—Rea! Estate (5) 
ACF 417—Advanced Accounting (5) ACE 340-— Personal Finance (5). 
ACF 416—Acrcounting for Wusineys ACE 163—Advanced Business Finance (5). 
Combinations (5i ACF 167—AMoney Markets & Financial Imt 
ACF 419—Governmental Accounting (5) [51 
ACF 490—Special Probs. in Accounting & ACF 464—lnvestments (5). 
Finance 151. ACF 466—Securities Analysis 15) 


ACF 467—Coniumer Finance 15) 


Three Categories of electives are included in the curriculum as follow elective; accounting elective. and departmental 
elective These should be chosen i consultation with the adviser 


Finance (FI) 


In a modern capitalistic society, the influence and the responsibilities of financial 
executives have been expanding dramatically in recent years. Financial officers are 
involved in the most profound decisions affecting the strategy of business operations. 
They decide to expand, merge, contract, and change. They are concerned not only 
with the pricing of products, but with the initial decision to produce them. All aspects 
of business affairs ultimately reduce to dollar terms, and the financial officer's intimate 
and critical knowledge of the intricacies of financial operations place him in a very 
vital role in corporate management. 
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The Professional Option Program in Finance offers students an opportunity to 
specialize in personal and institutional finance. Courses in real estate and insurance 
are available. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 122) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
ACF 1310 MgL Cost & Bdgt. ern: 5 ACF 363 Ady, Bus. Finn... 5 ACF 320 Risk & dm. 
ACF 36] Prin. of Bus. MY 331) Fin OMS — MN. Bus, Um .........—.-.—4 
FEAR UU rrr tot AE. MN 4310 Prin. of Mgt... 5 EES 
ACT 367 Money Mkts. & Elective j Elective 5 
Financial Inst. os A 
Elective ania, | 
SENIOR YEAR 
ACF 464 investments. sss 5 ACF 466 ium Analysis . 5 MN 480 Bus, Policy 5 
Fin, Elective pre. Dept. Elective.: Dept. Elective .. 5 
Elective 5 n. Ur ll Re — Elective.. s 5 
Elective.. J 
Total—207 quarter hours 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
Accounting Finance 
ACF 31 1—interrmediate Accounting | 15). ACF 32) —Property Insurance (5) 
ACF $12—intermediate Accounting H l5. ACF 322—Lile Insurance (5). 
ACF 314—Income Tas Accounting (5) ACF 323—Real Estate (5). 
ACF 410—Cos! Accounting (51 ACF 140—Penonl Finance (5) 
ACF 414-—Advanced Income Tas Acct. (8 ACF 467-—Consumer Finance 15) 
ACF 415—Bus. Information and Accounting ACF 490-—Special Problems in Accounting & 
ACF 416—Auditing 15). Systems (5), 


ACF 417 —Advanced Accounting (5) 
ACF SIOA lor Bus. Combinations 


(5) 
ACF 419-—Governmental Accounting (5). 


Three Categories of electives are included in the curriculum as follow elective, finance elective, and departmental elective. 
These should be chosen in comultation with the adviser. 


Department Of Economics And Geography 


Business Economics (EC) 


Businessmen, public officials and educators must understand the economic 
environment in which they live and function if they are to make sound management 
decisions. The Business Economics Professional Option provides the student with a 
background that constitutes a sound foundation for an administrative or managerial 
position. Furthermore, the Business Economics Curriculum is constructed so as to give 
the student maximum flexibility—flexibility with regard to the options open to the 
student after graduation, The foundation provided by the core courses in economics, 
the other social sciences and business along with selected electives will equip the 
Business Economics student to work in the areas of marketing, management, 
accounting, or statistics, and in addition, provides an excellent background for a 
student wishing to continue his education through graduate or professional study. (See 
also Economics Major in the School of Arts and Sciences.) 

During their freshman and sophomore years, students in Business Economics 
should follow the regular pre-business program with four exceptions. In the second 
quarter of the freshman year, they take MH 161; in the third quarter of the freshman 
year, they take GY 203; and in the second quarter of the sophomore year, they take SY 
201 and SC 202. As juniors and seniors they pursue the following curriculum: 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre Business Program. page 122.) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
PO 209 inb. Marea =. — EC 45 Inte. Micro- MN 34! Bus. Law lasso. 5 
MN 310 Prin MV Wc mes economics . 4, - MT 411 Prin. of Mkt. ........., 5 
EC 45) Inter. Micro eg OO ee. ED EC 160 Money & Bank 5 
CEES a. asinos ACF 361 Prin. of Finance ..........5 
EH 25) Survey Eng Lit... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
Dept Elettive.nn 5 EC 454 Hist. Ec. Though! 5 MN 460 Bus. Policy 5 
Dept, Elective... 5 Dept. Elective sss Dept. Elective 5 
On PuSve- — - Option Elective... 5 Option Elective........... 5 
a all tS 


Total—201 quarter hours 
Economics Departmental Electives are any EC designated courses except EC 206. 


Quantitative Methods (QM) 


Businessmen and public administrators require the staff services of persons 
trained in statistics and quantitative methods of data analysis if they are to make sound 
administrative decisions. The Professional Option Program in Quantitative Methods 
has been developed to supply persons trained in the core requirements of business, 
with a sound understanding of the economic environment in which they must work 
and with special knowledge in statistics and quantitative methods. This program 
provides a strong business and economic background for persons interested in the 
quantitative aspects of marketing or management. 


Students pursuing the Quantitative Methods Option follow the Pre-Business 
Program with tke following exceptions: in the freshman year they take MH 160, 
Pre-Calculus with Trigonometry; MH 161, Analvtical Geometry and Calculus; and 
MH 162, Calculus II. As first quarter sophomores, they take MH 163, Calculus IIl; and 
as third quarter sophomores, they take IE 204, Computer Programming. As juniors and 
seniors, they take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program: page 122) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 161 Prin eana 5 MT 3M Prin, of MK ................$ MN 341 Bus. Law LL... sss 5 
MN 310 Prin. of Migt 5 EC 474 Statistics Woo SS EC 475 Methods... nad 
Elective 5 Dept. Elective eeu. 5 ME 5 
EC 374 Quality Control 3 — —— le ——— 
SENIOR YEAR 
Dept pots : Option klare” ' 4 MN 450 M recs —— —— 
ew == 5 Elective, sn 5 a u 2 ON 5 
Elective.......... J 
Total—207 quarter hours 


* Students must take 10 hours from EC 460, EC 485, MH 467. MH 468, IE 416, and IE 440. 


Departmental electives may be selected from any EC 300 or EC 400 level course in the Department of Economics and 
Geography and general electives from any department within the University 

Suggested electives include any of the option electives plus MH 766, MH 267, MH 405, EC 451, EC 456, IE 314, IE 315, IE 
316. Credit cannot be received for EC 206 


Economics Department Career Option Electives (15 hours in each option) 
Accounting Option: ACF 310, ACF 312, ACF 414 
Environmenta Cono! Optom, GY 201 or AM 304, IE 424, AS 409, GY 404 
Finance : ACF 363, ACF 367, ACF 466, AS 305, EC 464 
Graduate Option: AS 460, EC 455, EC 462, EC 485 
Industrial Relations Option: EC 444, EC 445, MN 310 or IE 201, MN 442, MN 444 
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Management Option: AS 305, EC 402, EC 446, EC 471, EC 475. MN 410 or IE 201. MN 346, MN 380, PO 327 
Marketing Option: AS 301, MT 420, MT 432, MT 433, MT 414. MT 436. 

Open Electives Option: all electives are to the student 

Mant Location Option: AS 409. GY 420, GY 460, MT 472 

Public Administration Option: AS 412, EC 455, EC 462, EC 464, EC 465, PO 320, PO 127 

Regional and Urban Planning Option: EC 459, EC 464, CY 340, GY 420, CY 460 

Statistics Option: EC 374, EC 474, EC 475, (also see statistics offering in IE oc MH) 

Transportation Option: EC 471, MT 472, MT 473, MT 476 


Geography (GY) 


The Geography Professional Option Program prepares students to serve a vital 
role in various agencies of the federal, state and local governments, in private business 
and in teaching. Agencies which find training in geography of special value include 
the Geological Survey, the Forestry Service, the State Department, the Census Bureau, 
and the National Park Service, as well as city and state boards of industrial planning. 
Geographers assist private businesses in plant location, marketing research, and 
resource location and development. Geography teachers are in demand at both the 
high school and college levels. (See also Geography major in the School of Arts and 
Sciences.) 

Geography students follow the regular pre-business curriculum for the freshman 
year, except they take GY 102— Principles of Geography—instead of an elective in the 
third quarter. During their sophomore, junior and senior years, Geography students 
take the courses shown below. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 122.1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


First Second Quarter Third 
ACF 211 tnt, Acct. 1 us ACF 212 int. Acci. tl... -— EC 202 Economie NU... 
GY 201 Weather & Climate........5 EC 200 Economics |. 5 [H 145 BAP Writing H — 
MN 207 Data Process... 5 GY 201 Economic Geouraphy. 5 GY 30) Geo-Pol Ba... 5 
SP 202 app Sp. Comm... ROTC or Elective l ROTC o Elective...) 
ROTC or Elective I 


During their junior and senior years, students follow, with the guidance of thet adven, à specialized progam in Geography 
with options in business, economics, and planning. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
GY 305 Geo. of No. America... 5 MT 472 Econ. of Transp.._.......5 GY 407 World Resources ........5 
EC 274 Bus. & Econ. GY 340 Canogapi C afin | Option Elective* .......5 
lo. a. ev 5 Option tlective* 5 Elective —€— 
i, T ns ] - Elective. L Elective nent) 

SENIOR YEAR 
GY 460 Geo. ol Mfg 5 GY 400 Dev. of Geo. GY 405 Cultural Geo...............5 
Option Elective* 5 wr. MEL. callin L5 Ss 
Elective... 3 GY 404 Phys. Geo ——— 5 Elective. i2 
Elective 5 Option Elective* ..........5 OUT oe ccm Om D. 


Total—201 quarter hours 


GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 
“Option electives are selected. with consent of the adviser primarily from the following suggested list: 


Business Option: MN 310, EC 360, MN 341, ACF 361, EC 402, MT 435, and EC 471 
Economics Option: EC 402. EC 452, EC 453, EC 457, EC 458, EC 459, and EC 471. 
Planning Option: ACF 323, GY 420, and other courses pertinent Io urban or regional planning. 
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General Business (GB) 


. The General Business Professional Option Program is designed for students who 
desire a broad, general business education. It requires a minimum of business courses. 
The student has a wide choice of elective courses. 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 122) 


IUNIOR YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
ACF 110 Mgt Cost & Bedgt 00005 MN. MF Business Low ACK 361 Prin. of Finance. 3 
MT JIU Prin, of Mkt sees MN 346 HR. in Mat Paw MN 342 Business Law Hi 5 
MN 110 Prin, of Mat.............05 EC 350 Labor Economics or Elecue^*.,......—- zi. 
Humanities Elective’ 3 MN 380 industrial Mel — —— Humanities Elective* } 
Humanities Elective’ ...... $ 
SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third 
MN 44] Personnel "y em 4 Business Electives*"* ...10 MN 480 Bus ilis ener 
EC 1M) Money and Banking 5 Électivs** es EET | MT Elective****...... see S 
Elective** us. 5 J 5 
Total—207 quarter hours 


33 "Humanities Electives must be selected from Economics, History, Literature, Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology, 
or Socology 


**Electives in the junior and senior years May be selected trom the 100 and 400 level course offerings of departments 
outside the School of Business Ar least B hours must be from outside the School of Business. 


"Business Electives must be selected from the 400 level coune offerings of the School of Business 
sst Flective must be a 400 level Course 


Industrial Management (INM) 


The Professional Option Program in Industrial Management is designed for 
students who wish to prepare themselves for managerial positions in industrial 
organizations. It requires study in computer applications, quantitative methods, 
human relations, management, and the utilization of these studies in management 
decision-making. Also, the student is permitted some free electives which he may use 
to study areas outside the School of Business. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
‘See Pre-Business Program. page 1227 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First 


Second Quarter Third 
ACF 310 sigt Cost & Bdgt. .......... ACF 36! Prin of Finance.. — 


MIN JIO Prin. of Mat .. $ 5 5 
£C | 475 Quant. Methods 5 MN 346 Vial Hum. Rel... VIN 380 Industrial Mgt... 5 
MN 341 Business Low | 5 MN 443 Problems in Pir..........5 MT 33 Prin. of Mat... 5 
TS 100 In Mig. Prox 2 EC 374 Quality Coorol’..........4 Humanities Elective** 3 
T$ 11. 112, 113, 114 oc 115... 
SENIOR YEAR 
VN 481. Mat Analyste......... $ UN 48] Mt. Info. Sys... 5 MN 480 Bus, Policies ........... 5 
Dept. Electrve"** 5 Dept. Elective*** 5 Dept. Elective*** 5 
Elective* ***,... 5 Elective**** , 5 Elective**** 5 
Humanities Elective’*.. } 
Total—207 quarter hours 


"A 400 of 400 level industrial engineering course may be substituted tor EC 374. 


**Humanibes Electives in the junior and senior years must be selected from Economics, History, Literature, Philosophy 
Political Science, Psychology, of Sociology 


s= Departmental Electives must be selected from the 300 and 400 level courses of the Management Department 


****Electives in the seno year may be selected from the 300 and 400-level course offerings in the School of Business or other 
Schools un the University 


Food Industry Management (FIM) 


This option is designed to prepare students for management positions in the vast 
food industries. Food processing, packaging and merchandising industries provide 
many professional opportunities for university-trained personnel in business and 
management. 
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Students in this option are required to follow the basic INM curriculum, but with 
the counsel of an adviser from the food science faculty, will elect appropriate courses 
in the area of food science and technology which will replace a corresponding number 
of department and other electives in the INM program. Students electing this program 
should make their wishes known as soon as possible to the Office of Student Affairs of 
the School of Business so that they may be assigned a faculty adviser in the food 
science areas. 


Courses to be elected will be as follows: 
1. Freshman and sophmore years: 
a. Required 
(1) ADS 101 (3) Man's Food 
(2) ADS 201 (5) Introductory Food Science and Technology 
b, Recommended 
(1) CH 103-104 (10) Fundamentals of Chemistry 


2. Junior and senior years: 

a. Required 
(1) BY 220 (5) Introductory Microbiology 
(2) HF 340 (5) Industrial Food Preservation Technology 
(3) ADS 415 (3) Food Plant Sanitation 
(4) NF 372 (3) Fundamentals of Nutrition 

b, Recommended. A minimum 14 hours to be taken from the following 
group: 
(1) ADS 310 (3) Meat and Meat Products 
(2) ADS 312 (3) Dairy Food Processing 
(3) HF 343 (5) Food Analysis and Quality Control 
(4) HF 345 (3) Food Chemistry 
(5) ADS 410 (3) Meat Technology 
(6) ADS 412 (3) Frozen and Concentrated Dairy Foods 
(7) ADS 413 (3) Fermented Dairy Foods 
(8) ADS 414 (5) Food Microbiology 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (PIR) 


The Personnel Management and Industrial Relations Program is designed to 
prepare students for managing the personnel and industrial relations activities of 
various kinds of organizations. It blends studies in the areas of psychology, sociology, 
labor, industrial relations, and personnel management activities into a decision- 
making pattern for the organization's dealings with individual employees and unions. 
In addition, the program provides some íree electives that the student may use to 
pursue studies of personal interest. 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEAR 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 122) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MI 33! Prin. of Mkt 1.5 MN 442 Personnel Mgt — ACF 361 Prin, of Bus. 5 
MN 310 Prin. of MgL .—.-.5 SY 201 Int cleo —5 MN 341 Business Law f — 
EC 350 Labor Economics......5 EC 474 Statics Ii -5 MN Mf Mat Hum. —“ 
nities Elective” ......3 Humanities Elective” ......3 umanities Elective’ 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Secon Quarter Third 
EC 444 Labor Legis... 5 MN 449. Adv. Personnel Mgl. ....... 5 MN 480 Bus. Policies sess 5 
45 pi ^ AMAT e ot : MN 444 —— Ti ee MN 447 8 Sal. Adm........... 5 
å Se 00 OA a wet EE EN M 
Fflective** |... 5 Humanities Elective’ .. 3 


Total —207 quarter hours 
"Humanities Electives int the junior and senior years must be selected from Economics, History, Literature, Philosophy. 
Political Science, Psychology, oc Sociology 


**Electives in the senior year may be selected (rom the 300 and 400-level course offerings m the School of Business or other 
departments ie the University. 


* ***The Departmental Elective must be selected trom the 300 and 400-level course offerings of the Department of 
nagement 


Department of Marketing and Transportation 


Marketing dominates in the management of business in the United States, It is an 
area of constant adjustment to needs of existing and potential consumers in a dynamic 
society. The changing size and locations of firm operations and the increasing quantity 
of new products continually entering the market are making more complex the vital 
functions of marketing and transportation. Itis important that students understand both 
the economic and social implications of marketing and distribution; these options are 
designed to enable them to recognize and analyze problems in both areas. 


Marketing (MK) 


The professional marketing option develops and prepares students for interesting 
and challenging positions in sales, advertising, marketing research, and marketing 
management, 


FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 122) 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First er Second Third Quarter 
MT 431 Prin Mat. usu 245 ACE 361! Prin. of Finànoe 5 MT 435 Marketing Prob............5 
MN 310 Prin ol Mgr. 5 ACF 310 Mat Cost. & Bdgt. 5 MN 341 Business Law b...m 
SY 201 Sociology 5 DOT — QU. C" oL lub Hiec Y 5 
Elective tered Euclid 163 Elective... 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Research... 5 MN 460 Bus. Policies... 5 Dept, Elective ess 5 
MT 43137 Sales Mat 5 Dept. Elective rS Dept. Elective n S 
OS Saar Nac P ee E- 
Elective... 1 
Total—207 quarter hours 


Electives for the Marketing and Transportation Options may be selected tram the 300, 400 level courses in the School of 
Business of other departments of the University upon approval of the student's adviser. Departmental electives may be selected 
fram the 400-level course offerings of the Department of Marketing and Transportation 


Transportation (TN) 


The professional transportation option is designed to give students an understand- 
ing of the interrelationships existing within marketing logistics and our national 
transportation system. This program prepares students for various positions in 
industrial firms, in government, and with the various carriers. 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS 
(See Pre-Business Program, page 122) 


JUNIOR YEAR l 
First Second Third Quarter 
MT 331 Prin. Ju Ge MT 472 Econ. — I, MT 435 Marketing Prob............... 5 
* a em —— Pea Sc Re ao : Ped 4 dv —— — — a 2 —* m vere : 
olt EELS t T ransp. Reg. Ind. ............ 
Elective................--——-- 3 atc 3 Shee — 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
MT 436 Mkt. Research... 5 MT 476 Motor Trans... 5 Dept. Elective ................. 5 
MT 473 Logistics Mat... .05 MN 480 Bus. Policies................ 5 Do. Q2 5 
Elective......... — — 5 DEDI erani diioeecós 5 EEN 5 
CG ETA FE 3 
Total—207 quarter hours 
Peculves the Marketing and Transportation Options be selected from the 300, 400 level courses in the School of 
Business departments t the University upon approval of the student's ad adviser. Departmental electives may be selected 


from the 400 level course offerings of the Department of Marketing and Transportation. 


MARKETING AND TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENTAL ELECTIVES 


Marketing Transportation 
MT 432 Promotional Strategy... 5 MT 472 Economics of an metit MN NUN RENE Y 5 
MT 433 Retail Store Management... 5 MT 473 Logistics Management... eere 5 
MED y= RPL a TR aas 5 MT 475 Transportation and Regulated 
MT 435 Marketing Problems... dendum gr. Industries a a a | 
MT 436 ——— Research Methods... dil eo eee L 5 MT 476 Motor Transportation Ben SCA 5 
MT 437 Sales m—]— 9. MT 490 Special Pr 
MT 438 Marketing annel Systems... — IE DIREN. 5 in Transportation Less dd cd. 1-10 
MT 440 International Marketing... 
ME 47. Came eR 0 5 
MT 490 Special Problems in Marketing ............ 1-10 
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TRUMAN M. Pierce, Dean 
|. FOSTER WATKINS, Associate Dean 


|. BOYD SctBRA, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council for 

Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary and 
secondary teachers and school service personnel with the doctor's degree as the 
highest degree approved. 


Professional preparation programs are provided for service in the fields of 
curriculum and teaching; administration and supervision; counselor education; and 
educational media. Undergraduate programs lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Education. Programs administered by the Graduate School lead to the degrees of 
Master of Education, the Master of Science, and Doctor of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Undergraduate 


The Department of Educational Media prepares school library, educational 
media, and audio-visual personnel. Undergraduate minors are required to complete 
an elementary or secondary teaching credential in conjunction with their studies in 
media for certification as a school librarian. The Department provides a service 
function to the School of Education by offering courses which relate to all areas of 
professional education. 


The Department of Elementary Education prepares teachers in the following 
programs of study: Early Childhood Education and Elementary Education. These 
curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and include study in 
the liberal arts, psychology, education theory and practice, laboratory experience, and 
provision for concentrations. 

The Department of Foundations of Education provides a service function within 
the School of Education. Courses which relate to the total educational enterprise and 
which are ordinarily included in the program of study of all students in teacher 
education are offered through this department. Courses in human development, 
educational psychology, philosophy, sociology and history of education, general 
curriculum and research and experimentation are offered. 

The Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation prepares 
teachers of health and physical education for grades one through 12. This curriculum 
leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and includes study in the 
liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
specialization in health, physical education, and recreation administration. 
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The Department of Secondary Education prepares teachers for secondary 
schools. This curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education and 
includes study in the liberal arts, specialization in a major and minor teaching field, 
psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experience. Specializa- 
tion in teaching fields include Art, English, Foreign Languages, Mathematics, Music, 
Science, Social Science, Speech Communication, and Theatre. 


The Department of Vocational and Adult Education prepares professional 
personne! in one of the following fields of specialization: adult education, agricultural 
education, business education, distributive education, home economics education, 
industrial arts education, rehabilitation services education, Special Education (Be- 
havior Disturbance, Mental Retardation, and Speech Pathology) and trade and 
industrial education, These programs lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education and prepare professional personnel for Career Development Programs at all 
levels, including post-secondary and adult education. Curricula include study in 
liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, and 
in one of the above fields of specialization. 


Interdepartmental Education provides courses in curriculum and teaching, 
special education, and higher education. 


Dual Objectives Program 


Students who are enrolled in Schools other than the School of Education who 
wish to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department and also to 
complete the degree requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pursue the 
dual objectives program. 


A student electing to pursue the dual objectives program will have an adviser in 
the academic department in which he is enrolled and an adviser in the School of 
Education. Advising the student concerning the curriculum of the academic depart- 
ment, including the major, minor and other requirements, will be the responsibility of 
the adviser in that department. The responsibility for advising the student on matters 
concerning the Teacher Education Program, which includes General Education, areas 
of teaching specialization, and Professional Education, will be that of the adviser in the 
School of Education. The quarterly course schedule of the student will be approved by 
both advisers. Information describing the dual objectives program is available in the 
Student Personnel Office of the School of Education in Haley Center and in the Office 
of the Dean of the School in which the student is enrolled. 


Students who desire to complete certification requirements in more than one 
teaching field will complete the curriculum in each field: pre-professional, teaching 
specialization and professional teacher education (including the internship). 

Applications and specific information about the criteria for selection and 
admission to Teacher Education are available in the Student Personnel Office in Haley 
Center, 3084. 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in administration 
and supervision; counselor education; educational media; elementary education; 
health education; physical education; secondary education; and vocational and adult 
education. 
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Fifth-year programs of study in the above areas lead to the degrees of Master of 
Science, and Master of Education. 

A program leading to the degree of Doctor of Education is offered with areas of 
specialization in Administration and Supervision, Counselor Education, Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education, and Vocational and Adult Education. Specializa- 
tions in Seconday Education include the following sub-specializations: (a) English 
Education, (b) Mathematics Education, (c) Science Education, and (d) Social Science 
Education. See Graduate School Bulletin. 


Programs leading to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Science in 
Education, and Doctor of Education are offered for junior college administrators, 
student personnel administrators, and teachers, These programs meet requirements of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, the Graduate School, and the 
School of Education. Sufficient flexibility exists to permit students to adapt programs to 
their individual needs. Course guides for each of the various programs are available in 
the Office of the Dean of Education. 


Related Programs and Services 


Teacher Certification Services 


Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Council far 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) and the Alabama State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, counselors, elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, and educational media specialists. Upon satisfactory 
completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommendation of the Dean of 
the School of Education a professional certificate will be issued by the appropriate 
State Department of Education. Twenty-eight State Departments of Education now 
have reciprocal agreements for issuing certificates to graduates of institutions 
accredited by NCATE. 

Students who are enrolled in schools other than the School of Education who wish 
to complete requirements for graduation in an academic department and also to 
complete the degree requirements of the Teacher Education Program may pursue the 
dual objectives program. (See page 133.) Students may also take courses in education 
and psychology for acquiring knowledge and understanding of human growth and 
development, and teaching as a profession. They are eligible to take all such courses 
for which they satisfy prerequisites. 


For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, or AA), 
consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 1966, No. 14, available 
in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 


VIRADA K. SCHUESSLER, Coordinator 
Haley Center 3084 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education assists the 
student in understanding the University and becoming a part of it, in identifying his 
strengths and limitations, in determining his professional goals, in selecting the proper 
curriculum in the University, and in securing employment upon graduation. 
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Recruitment.—Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching as a 
profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of America in the 
secondary schools and the Student National Education Association in colleges and of 
individuals and groups in the profession are aimed at seeking out, informing, and 
encouraging students. 


Orientation.—The Orientation Program provides University personnel with an 
understanding of the student's background, individuality, and needs, It assists the 
student in obtaining information about the University and its programs, in learning 
more about himself, and in selecting professional goals that are compatible with his 
abilities. All freshmen, transfer students and students pursuing the dual objectives 
program participate in an orientation program for two quarters, 


Counseling.—Each Education student is assigned to a faculty advisor who assists 
the student whenever possible. Other sources of assistance include personnel in the 
Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in the Student Development Center, 
the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean of Student Affairs, the Registrar, dormitory 
head residents and counselors, and ministers of local churches. Peer assistance is 
available through the Student National Education Association (SNEA) located in HC 
2002. 


The Selective Admission and Retention Program in Teacher Education—1n 
recognition of responsibilites to the schools in which its graduates teach, the School of 
Education maintains a program of selective admission and retention of candidates for 
the teaching profession. This program is designed to assure that no candidate is 
recommended for admission to the Teacher Education Program, the professional 
internship or certification unless he is deemed competent in his University studies and 
professional performance. 


The student must apply for admission to Teacher Education during the sixth 
quarter of full time study in the Pre-Professional Program. Criteria tor admission are: 

(1) a grade point average of 1.0 (C) or above on all hours attempted at Auburn 
University; 

(2) evidence of proficiency in oral and written communication; 

(3) completion of the Pre-Teaching Field Experience Program; 

(4) demonstrated potential for teaching; 

In addition, evidence from the following sources may also be used in determining 
eligibility for admission. 

(1) Interviews—Students should be available for interviews relevant to admission 
to teacher education upon request by the Student Personnel Service Committee. 

12) Individual Assessment—Students may be requested to take examinations for 
the purpose of assessing potential for teacher preparation and educational careers, 

A student who has been denied admission to Teacher Education must qualify for 
admission within three quarters or transfer to a more appropriate curriculum. 

Any exception to these criteria must be approved by the Dean of the School of 
Education. 

Transfer students must complete a minimum of 15 quarter hours al Auburn 
University before applying for admission to Teacher Education. 


While retention in the Teacher Education Program is based on the continuous 
evaluation of the student, a formal evaluation takes place as a prerequisite for 
admission to the professional internship. At least one quarter prior to the internship the 
student must submit to the Selective Admission and Retention Committee a formal 
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application for the internship approved by his adviser. Requirements for admission to 
the professional internship are: (1) admission to the Teacher Education Program, (2) 
completion of appropriate courses in area of specialization, (3) a grade point average 
of 1.25 or above on all courses completed in each of the following; professional 
teacher education, the teaching major, and the teaching minor, and (4) demonstrated 
potential for teaching. 


In order to be eligible for graduation with teacher certification, a student will be 
expected to complete the requirements identified above and achieve a grade point 
average of 1.5 in his courses in education and in his teaching major and minor. 


Persons with degrees other than in education may make application for study in a 
curriculum leading to professional certification. Academic background and work 
experience are evaluated for the purpose of developing the most effective program 
possible for each student. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for admission 
to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel Office in Haley Center 
3084. 

Placement and Follow-up.—The Teacher Placement Service provides assistance 
to prospective teachers in locating desirable positions and assistance to employers in 
identifying candidates. Persons interested in placement should contact the Student 
Personnel Office, Haley Center 3084, Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and 
problems of graduates are made. Further information may be obtained from the 
Coordinator of Student Personnel Services in Haley Center. 


Field Services 


R. STAFFORD CLARK, Coordinator 
Haley Center 3002 


Field Services constitute the phase of the work of the School of Education which is 
designed to make the programs and services of the School available to individuals and 
groups off camps. Field Services enable the School to combine its three major 
functions: instruction, research, and extension; and make them available to off- 
campus groups for continuous improvement of public education in the State and 
region. Major categories of services are available. These follow: 

Off-Campus Instruction.—This instruction is available through the Field 
Laboratory Program, enabling teachers in service to complete a total of 16 quarter 
hours of residence credit toward a graduate degree. The program uses the local school 
setting as a laboratory in which graduate courses are provided as a framework for 
solving instructional problems related to various areas of study. The program may be 
used as a supplement to existing in-service programs or as a basis for developing such 
programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups interested in 
specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may consist of a series of 
lectures or workshops and are availableto groups of professional and non-professional 
personnel interested in short courses in some specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television.—Resources and materials of the School of Education are 
presented to Alabama citizens through the facilities of the Alabama Education 
Television Network. Telecasts direct and enrich teaching programs for elementary and 
secondary school students, and assist teachers in their professional career develop- 
ment programs. 
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Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn University is 
contained elsewhere in this Bulletin, A schedule of courses and specific Course study 
guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational Television, Auburn 
University. 

Lecture and Consultative Service.—The staff of the School of Education is 
composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of education. The 
Oftice of Field Services coordinates the services of these faculty members for lecture 
and consultative services. These services may be used with in-service education, 
school and community projects, teacher workshops and institutes, and community 
clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys.—School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys or 
surveys in specific areas of education such as school plant utilization and construc- 
tion, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and teaching 
programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Education. Surveys may 
be conducted as separate projects or in conjunction with the Field Laboratory Program 
described above. 

Research Services.—School systems may wish to conduct research in such areas 
as the instructional program, administrative and supervisory patterns and organiza- 
tions, school and community projects, the development and evaluation of testing 
programs, and the use of instructional materials and facilities. The assistance of the 
staff of the School of Education is available for these activities, either as separate 


endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional and survey services described 
above. 


Correspondence Study.—Correspondence study provides undergraduate in- 
struction for persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Courses parallel to 
those given on campus are available in English, education, economics, health, 
physical education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. 
Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. All the courses carry college 
credit. For information concerning the Correspondence Study Program of Auburn 
University, see page 44 of this Catalog. 


Learning Resources Center 


CLARENCE D. WRIGHT, Coordinator 


The Learning Resources Center (LRC) located in Haley Center is a service 
component for the School of Education and the School of Arts and Sciences. The LRC 
provides media services which includes maintaining extensive collections of film- 
strips, transparencies, disc recordings, tape recordings, kits, educational games, and 
programs of instruction. LRC personnel assist the faculty and students with the 
production, selection, and utilization of learning materials. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


H. W. GREEN, State Supervisor 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS HOLLEY, HALCOMB, Lewis, SELLERS, AND WHITE 


_ In cooperation with the State Department of Education, the School of Education 
maintains an in-service teacher education and supervisory division. This service 
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extends to 400 departments of vocational agriculture in accredited high schools of the 
State. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


F. W. JENKINS, Supervisor 
CANTRELL, CAUGHRAN, LAMBERT, AND ROBERTS, Counselors 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational guidance, 
counseling, training, and placement services to handicapped citizens. The Rehabilita- 
tion Service also makes available to handicapped citizens such services as: surgical 
and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treatment, and artifical appliances, 
when these services are essential to training and/or employment and the individual is 
not financially able to secure them, 


Undergraduate Curricula for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


The following statements set forth requirements and guides for the development 
of programs for students pursuing a teacher education curriculum. Requirements for 
the pre-professional program, the program of professional education, and the fields of 
teaching sepcialization are stated. Listed also are scholastic requirements, total credit 
requirements, recommended courses, and provisions for electives in the different 
preparation programs, 


|. Scholastic Requirements 


Students enrolled in the School of Education or those enrolled in other Schools 
who are pursuing the Dual Objectives Program must meet the following scholastic 
requirements: a grade point average of 1.0 (on a 3 point scale) for admission to Teacher 
Education and a grade point average of 1.25 in all courses completed in professional 
education and in the teaching major and minor for admission to the professional 
internship. A grade point average of 1.5 in courses in education and the teaching major 
and minor is expected for graduation with certification, 


ll. Pre-Professional Requirements 


The pre-professional program as outlined partially fulfills the liberal arts 
requirement for students preparing to enter a teacher preparation program leading to 
professional certification as a teacher in elementary and/or secondary schools. A 
major portion of the pre-professional requirements will be completed prior to 
admission to the teacher education program. 


English 
eR Qe eS § ee E E aM rum 
Literature (American, English or World). s ees 


Siw = 
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Social Science 

101- * 103 World History 13-3- 3) .. EEIE IIIR S JEUNE LUE EIU uU IIVE ISIO I IV IO Et Ep PRORA 
HY 204. 205- 206 Technology and Civilization (3-3- 3) .. — owe 
SY 201 —— to Sociology (5)... -— 

Social Science electives selected ios Economics, —— 
Dry. political Seeree andi SIN 0a cen erem eir cen vs sooo tls Uinivnnesbsbasenen-stennecnssenecesenseenseese ete 

Science 
Biological 

101 Prin. A n —— — LÁ eT à —————À a a IR a0 
+ 102 General Pla 15)* 
Bl 103 General Animal Bi (5) SO UA c--——— — — M MM ÓÀ ÀÀ M" —— 
Bl — 104 Biology in Human (5) 


ZY 250 Human Anatomy (5)** 


Physica 
101- RUE e General Chemistry (2-2-1) 


GL 101-102. e — 
ntr (5) 
AY 310 Earth Scene ts) 
PHS 100-101 Physical Science 15-5)*** 
PHS 151152 Physical Science 15-5) 


Mathematics 

Physical Education 

FE 191302 cor Coup t, Coup i (06150 freue vera pomo sod Fasc SO. — 
Orientation 

Freshman Orientation or Transfer Orientation (1). sees T TITRES UT TUERI ET FERERI I IO 
Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (T) ............ Sr amm IOSIA II TI PARI — tm ! 


Foundations of Education 
FED 213 Human f Development (5) 
FED 214 Psychological oundations of Education (5)... 


*Science Education majors and minors 
**Health and Physical Education majors 
***Flementary majors 


TIVI 


IIl. Professional Requirements 


This phase of the Teacher Education Program develops competence in the 
content and skills of professional teacher education. It adds depth of understanding 
and gives social meanings to the knowledge acquired. Required professional studies 
are concerned with the growth and development of the individual, the nature of 
society, and the functions of education in society. Through the study of professional 
literature, observations, and laboratory experiences, the student acquires knowledge 
regarding the history and philosophy of education, the administration and organiza- 
tion of schools, curriculum development, teaching and learning processes, learning 
resources, and the evaluation of teaching effectiveness. 


A. Foundations of Education 


The philosophical, social, and psychological Foundations of Education provide 
background resources essential to effective participation in the teaching profession. 
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The field emphasizes the concepts, principles, and theories essential for understand- 
ing and improving educational practices in light of historical developments and 
current social needs. Formal classwork, includes an analysis of historical, philosophi- 


cal, social, and psychological considerations upon which the educational enterprise is 
based. 


Foundations of Education provides the resources and methods of formulating, 
evaluating, and revising educational policies, curriculum designs, schemes of school 
organization and support, and strategies for teaching and learning. All students in the 
teacher preparation program will complete FED 320, Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion; and FED 480, Philosophical Foundations of Education. Evaluation of the aims 
and achievements of the educational enterprise as a whole is a concern of each of 
these Foundational studies. Also, required laboratory experiences, including the 
Pre-Teaching Field Experience and the Professional Internship, are evaluated in one or 
more of these Foundations courses. 


B. Teaching and Program 


This phase of the teacher preparation program is designed to assist the student in 
acquiring the knowledge, understanding, and skills deemed essential for success in the 
different specializations. Curriculum development, methodology, teaching and 
learning resources, and evaluation of teaching effectiveness are emphasized in the 
various areas of specialization. Each student in the teacher preparation program will 
complete the courses listed under the school program in which he is preparing to 
teach. Admission to Teacher Eucation is a prerequisite for these courses. 


1. Elementary Education 
A Early Childhood Education 


HU 340- QentUMM Fr Ev LEES ee panna PU 

EED 420 Curriculum for Early Childhood Education Iii eerte ene DO 

EED 455 Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs... emen en encres D 
B. Elementary Education 

EED 3018 Curriculum /................ 1———————— 10 


END 4o ORARIA ti... RO EE ei 
C oem Education (Mental Retardation and Behavior Disturbances) 


We. p JTO pnt ee eS — ——— 10 
EED 401C or 4010 Curriculum Ii 


2. Secondary Education 


SED 405 Teaching «n Secondary School, or 

IEO 414 Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Fields. except English)... ess 
in Secondary School, or 

IEO 423 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Major Field, except Emglishi sess 5 
SED 405 Teaching in School, or 

SED 410 —— in Secondary Schoo! (Minor Field) or 

X „ot VED 415 Teaching in Elemetary and Secondary School, oc 
IED, HPR, or VED 414 Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (Minor Field)... J 


3. Vocational and Adult Education 


VED 410 Occupational information................... 
VED 414 Program in Area of ialization" sess 
VED 415 Teaching in Area of 5pecialization* es sse 
VED 456 Learning Resources in Area of Specialization —....... 


— — — — — 


ae ee 


*Teaching and Program courses VED 411 and VED 412, are required in major for students in home economics education 
4. Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
A. Health Education 


HPR 414A Teaching in Elementary Schools and Sec Schools, and 
HPR 423A Program in Area of Specialization (Major F 
M P TO EA D E 


wr) 
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B. Health and Physical Education 
HPR 4148. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 
HPR 423B Program in Area of Specialization Major Fei — —— — 


C Health, Physical Education, Recruation n componite major "minor 

See B above lor Major Field... —'e p AME s RM D DERI ERR 
D. Recreation Administration 

HPR 425C Program in Area of AUT 

SED 405 Teaching in Secondary Schools, 

SED 410 Program in me School (Minor Field) 


IED oe VED 415 Teaching in — and Secondary Schools 
IED or VED 414 Program in Dlementary and Secondary Schools 


C. Laboratory Experiences 


The Laboratory Experiences Program provides sequential learning opportunities 
in public school and community settings for all students throughout the teacher 
preparation program. Laboratory experiences are provided primarily through the 
following programs: (1) Pre-teaching Field Experience Program, (2) Extended 
Laboratory Experiences including a para-professional level program for secondary 
majors, (3) Cooperative Education Program, and (4) the Professional Internship. 

The Pre-teaching Field Experience Program provides an initial base-line 
laboratory experience for all students in the teacher preparation program. It is initiated 
in the course, Introduction to Laboratory Experiences (EED, SED, VED 104 and HPR 
108), with specific follow-up responsibilities assigned to the Foundations Department 
(FED 213, FED 214, and FED 320). Students are required to participate in the program 
a minimum of ten full days at the beginning of the public school term in the fall quarter 
of the year. This experience, a prerequisite for admission to the Professional Teacher 
Education. Program, involves the student in planning and evaluating learning 
experiences, counseling, participation in pre-school conferences and faculty study, 
school and community meetings, and involvement in actual teaching situations. 


The Extended Laboratory Experiences Program provides meaningful laboratory 
experiences for students concurrently with their enrollment in professional education 
courses (EED 301 and FED 214, EED 401 and FED 320; SED 405 and 410; HPR 414 
and 423; IED414 and 423; VED 414 and 423). These courses are scheduled to provide 
the student an opportunity to gain work experiences in the Auburn, Opelika, or Lee 
County Schools, 

The Co-operative Education Program provides laboratory experiences for certain 
students involved in the teacher preparation program on an alternating quarter 
arrangement with college attendance. (For description see page 45). 


The Professional Internship is a full time assignment in an off-carnpus school and 
community. Experiences include personal and professional contacts with various 
phases of community life and the application of concepts, skills and knowledge the 
student has acquired in classroom situations. 

The student enrolls for 15 credit hours and devotes a full quarter to the internship. 
No additional coursework, correspondence or regular, is permitted during the 
internship quarter. The program is divided into three phases: orientation, off-campus 
experience, and evaluation. Students must be admitted to the Teacher Education 
Program prior to the Professional Internship and must have completed appropriate 
courses in their areas of specialization. 

The Internship for students with a major or minor in art; theatre; health, physica 
education and recreation; industrial arts; music; speech communciation, and speec! 
pathology, requires experience in both elementary and secondary schools. 
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Students who have had teaching experience or other related experiences may be 
permitted to satisfy the Internship through a special program which is offered for 10 
quarter hours credit during the Summer Quarter in lieu of the Professional Internship. 
Students will be considered on an individual basis for the special program. 


Professional Internship courses in the various departments are listed as follows: 


EED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary Schools 

IED 425 Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools 

HPR 425 Professional Internship in Health and Physical Education in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools 

SED 425 Professional Internship in Secondary Schools 

VED 425 Professional Internship in Vocational and Adult Education 


Other laboratory experiences for students are provided within the framework of 
courses in the Teacher Education Program. 


IV. Requirements for Major and Minor Fields 
of Specialization 


Requirements listed below represent minimum hours for a major and a minor in 
the respective fields of specialization. The number of hours listed for each field of 
specialization is exclusive of courses completed in pre-professional and professional 
education, The requirements also exclude the use of any course as partial fulfillment 
for both the major and the minor field of study. 


SUBJECT MINOR MAJOR 


Business Education 
OO Ee SS a eee b T 
Sec PA he a aaa Seed a ee Ral 
ay 7 

iness Management 


Mansgenant — —— — ———— d r a a D 


Composite RM SOA EA EEE E engan — ———— 
English ct ma Programe .. ———— n 
Health and JST cee L, ph i Las iR 
Health, —* d. — 

ite.. — — TE ' ` "eere dom HS ACA IOS nee nee 2ç tee eee eee Oe meee Oe nee eee en o * 
Industrial Am : —— P a C, (ona p TTT — NUNC 70 OUNUMÉP CUN agi — 50 
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*Non-certilication program. 


ADULT EDUCATION BUSINESS EDUCATION* 


CED 421 Guida —— Sch. 5 pres Hours 
nce in 00009009200 ^»9009060999 0990 0*5 
VD * Nature of Adult Ed. ... Saar | VED 200 , 202 T e E iL Wi- 
25F m Intern. in Voc. and Adult j nr 341, if Accounting... 


| 
207 Elec. Data Pro . Principles... — * 
VID 469 — era} VD Ms Pelei Neanageic — 
Rote ir e pelacs peni er pie om ec M Os Rua of Marketing. — 
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Consule 30 our VED 400 Office Bu ard kena Wm. 


B. Secretarial Administration 
Major: 67 Hours 


VED 200, 201,202T uL Mec 
VED 210, aM tic 212,360 Shorthand i 11 ii, 


Te ee ee 


VED 400 Office Machines. os 
ART MT 331 Principles of Marketing isses 


VE 
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VED 403 
MT 331 
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Principles of Marketing o.com ened 


*EC 200 and 202 to be taken in social science general 
education area. For the 5 hours of required mathematics MH 
159 or 160 is recommended MH 161 may profitably be used 
as an elective. 


See Office Administration noncertificahon program on 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Composite 70 
EC 202 Economics It ees : »23 
MT 331 Principles of Mar PES SOPOP EEEE doped) Mii pe eee 
EC 274 Business & Economic — — 
ACF 340 Personal Finance. — — — 
EC 350 Labor Problems — — E 
MT 432 Promotional Strategies. Pr. MT 331... 
MT 433 Retail mot dagen contr aa m umen 
MT 434 Purchasing ......... —— m. 
MT 435 Marketing Problems ... m. TIO 
MT 418 Channel Systems ........ LAM 
MN 442 P " 5 
ED 458 Coordination & ision in VED 3 
VIO i eed Work Dpetisnce : 
Electives in area of interest... nemrs nf 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
(School Library and Audio- Visual Personnel 
Minor: 28 Hours 
EM 400 = Learning Resources... Él 
EM 410 Media tor Children. . — z 4 
EM 415 Media for Young Adults. — ' 4 
EM 430 Reference Materials and Services. 4 
EM 440 - ization and Administration A 
EM 450 Classification and Cataloging — ^ 
EM 495 Practicum in Media Service enmena 
ENGLISH 
Composite Major —84-88 
Basic Core—35 Hrs 
EH 390 Advanced —— "33." 
EH 494 Intro. to Ungu AC 
EH 441 ay ot QN lage — 
EED 300 Fundamental oe!” 
SED 401 peu per a — — 
SED 402 Rhetoric and Composition for Teachers..........5 
SED 475 — a. yo nes Reading 
n Secondary Schools. A. 
Students select one of the five options below in addition ta 
completing the basic core. 
1. English Language and Literature—50 Hrs. 
EH 357 American Literature bise 
EH 358 American Literature Il... — 
EH 451 Shakespeare ..... sees * 
or 
EH 452 Shakespeare E 


orange ms i i 


EH 325 ren n A 
EH 340 mata — una 
EH 351 5 
EH 363 wA CE Literature... — 2:2 
EH 372 American a m e 
EH 471 Renaissance and Baroque - Era 
EH 475 Symbolism........... —— vv 
EM 491 American Poetry... (— 
EH 492 American Drama... nnm 5 
EH 495 Southern Literature... 5 
Auxiliary Area Requirements 


SC 220 Fnds. Oral Int Literature... 2... sss 5 


EM 415 


(15 additional hours of auxiliary courses selected from:) 
HY 315 Black History to 1900... ses 5 
HY 415 Black H RISO 2000 isn sentensesenenenti 
HY 471 History Med — TA e 5 
HY 472 History Modern E 5 
SC 234 Modes of Film Communication... — — 5 
SC 415 Black Rhetoric. OM 5 
PA 210 Intr. Ph ical Probs. "T = J 
A iu AT 1 

6 i MAN uaria " — L| 
AN eun w- eget caro emi cm 
PA 402 Exmentiàlism eese. 3 
SED 201P Ed. . Problems in Communications 2 
SED 201R Ed. : Improvement in Reading „s.s.s sussuru 2 
2. English/Journalism—50 Hrs. 

EH 357 Survey of American Literature I... TUM. 
or 

EH 358 Survey of American Literature 0... 5 
or 

EH 452 Shakespeare — — — —2— 


re EUM te ee 


EM 325 Short EM. 5 
EH 340 Classical ound.......... 5 
EH 353 nal x ee 5 
EM 363 10th Century Literature .._.. 5 
EM 372 j itasse 5 
EH 471 Renaissance and Baroque... 5 
EH 472  Symbolism............ ss 5 
EH 491 American Poetry ....... — — — 5 
BE 49 Keen DINIuree 5 
EM 495 Southern Literature... 5 
fournalism 
JM 22! Beginning Newswtitiing...............ccccenenneere 5 
M 24 — 
4 ima ting 
IM 322 Feature — 5 
A. 4921  Photo-fourbdl a a 5 
IM 465 History of Journalism 5 
J English Media—53 Hrs. 
EM 357 — of American Literature I... T | 
tH 358 DE ol American Literature IÍ.. A 
EH 451 Shakespeare .. Ba. 
o 
FH 452 Shakespeare... mm. 
(15 additional hours of —— selected from:) 
EM 325 — 5 
EH 340 Clerc Bac eS eS € 5 
EH 353 5 
EH 363 18th Century Literature EI 
Ht 471 ned mt and Baroque — 
471 è and Baroque ...........666 5 
EH 472 Symbolism........... =} 
CS O90", POEM amaA 5 
Co ANo o. opos 27 R 5 
EH 495 Southern Literature a 5 
Media 
EM 400  Leaming Resources seem 4 
MO Md Ne S : 
EM 415 Media tor Young Adult. 4 
EM 430 Rel. Materials and Services isses 4 
EM 440 Org Adm Media Center... 4 
EM 450 Class Cat ol Media... Em 
EM 495 Practicum Media Services... - 4 
4  English/Speech—52 Hrs. 
EH 357 Survey of American Literature Lio 5 
or 
EH 358 Survey of American Literature Il... .s5 
or 
EH 452 Shakespeare _ 5 
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(10 additional hours of English selected from:) 


M MUS. Giant ENS ee, Be astanessenensedh 5 
EH Classical Un LL ADIERA AAPA | 5 
EH 353 Con V 5 
EH 363 18th Century Literature .........seusseereessarresnreessens 5 
Uns S72. 5 
EH 471! Renaissance and Baroque ses 5 
EH 472  Symbolism ........ 5 
EM SI. —— 5 
EH 492 American Drama... ee 
EH 495 Southern Literature... 5 
Speech 

SC 200 int. Commu bs 5 
SC à 5 
SC 

SC 

sc 

SC 
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S English /Theatre—51 Hrs. 
EH 357 at of American Literature lr 5 


EM 358 M al —— Dt LI enne 
EH 451 Shakespeare . — GU 
or 
EH 452 Shakespeare . mepdibepres ii mb vim 
(15 additional hours of toh se selected from:) 
EH 325 Short D io m — 
EH 340 Classical Background ...... Ee ee ND 5 
) tt DEL ADU ace o eiie Vico éert tdi dct eds 5 
EM 363 186 Contry o 020 T PRIEIEREIPRETDRUEURCSEN 5 
EM 372 American Novel... nnne 5 
EH 471 Renaissance and Baroque sss 5 
EH 475 Symbolism — Mp RERO 5 
EM 991 . ARISICER POŘ 
EN (492 | American Oh. n 5 
EM 495 Southern Literature... se 5 
Theatre 
TH 107 Stage Cralti * DATAE. 
TH 108 Stage Crati.. "s = mT. 
TH 109 Crah lh — vor R 
TH 204 Find. Acting l: Voice... S 
TH 205 fnd Acting ll: Movement... -— 
E €: ; Se 3 
inani CHG a 5 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
A. Spanish 
Minor: 33 Hours 
A Bi * 5 
FL 132 — eS SE ee OE 5 
FL 133 Spanish.. 5 
— 5 
14 0 E ED IEEE ANNE 5 
Fi 233 "E pede —— ies SN 5 
Approved o b o oo —— 3 
Major: 51 Hours 
wo — E T 
Approved 330-400 level courses 24 1^ 
B. German 
Minor: 33 Hours 
FL 151 German... uw» cw 
VRS Ar. MARO o SESTO oiu! aige pan, Ciao AE 5 
— SS em ee cae 
ES ——— EE 
+ = German. — Mec EN S 
Approved 300 level course... 3 
Major: 51 Hours 
Mi — — sj ipii 9 ~~ LI ipee Da 
Approved: 100-400 level —Bo 
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C. French 
Minor: 33 Hours 
UR OR en ee un 5 
FE "BS Oana dd dobesumuci di Co ecd 5 
FL IER" ON 5 
FL BIC Pina nA 5 
FH REZ! Pi 5 
aUo. Me Do. NRI —— 5 
Approved 300 level course... rrr enne 3 
Major: 51 Hours 
Minot O MA 3 
300-400 level courses 18 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
Minor: 31 Hours 
HPR 195 Health Science... ..... ba 
HPR 295 School and Community Health... rrn 1 
HPR 396 Use and Abuse... m» 
HPR 195 — vial 
HPR 495 First Aid — T 
MF )!1!9 MNuyition and Man... J 
NF 353 Lo d — —— — 
Approved Health Electives... — eee, c 
Major: 52 Hours 
Minor Requirements UA J1 
EH 141 M Medical Vocabulary J 
HPR 496 Problems of Health Education and 
eoe <b imr on mn A 
ED 476 Exceptional Child. — i 
PY 428 Public Health TT-—vwecvom bu ded 
Approved Health Elective... Sa carr ee D, 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Major: 56 Hours 
PE Courses in Physical Education Services Pro- 
gram (3 courses in areas other than those 
taken to meet general education requirements) 3 
HPR Theory and Teche (choice of 
4 courses)-HPR 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 123. -— A 
HPR 201 Wy ad Pcie eh, < 
istoty 
HPR 212 — se wee bm eg — E 
es. — e 
HPR 115 et qu Fs — 
HPR 295 School Community Health... — 
HPR 316 Evaluation in Health, 
HPR JAS iate raram nm — 
HPR 195 He Nf Ee E 
HPR Teaching and ( © 
of 1 course) 202. 203, , 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210... 3 
HPR 401 ation Administration 
of Education and : 
HPR electives in Health or 
*Prerequisites: ZY 250-251, Physics 204. 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION 
Composite: 77 Hours 
—— (Health and Physical 
HPR 386. Recreation Leadership — 
MPR 485 Social Recreation.................................3 
tot Tenchi — — 
x 208,209, 216. —— 
HPR Approved Elective in Health Edu... 
HPR Approved elective in Recreation... sss 3 
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HOME ECONOMICS A. BASIC POWER MECHANICS 
Major: 68 Hours Composite: 75 Hours 
NF 104 Prin of Foods amd Nutrition 5 VED 246 Instructional Orawing............. 3 
CA 193. FibingFar MAN. AE rererie — TS 102 Engineering Drawing |... 2 
CA 115 Clothing and Man... 3 TS 105 — Engineerin AIRE We. 2 
CA 105 Fundamentals of Clothing om TS 33 Machine Toot Lab * ! 
C^ 116 ‘An for Everyday Living ssssssse3 TS 308 Gages & 5 
Mf 112 Nutrition and Man esses ) VED 400 latroduction to Power Mechanics... 5 
NF 204 Meal Management... ae -5 VED 401 Practicum in Small ction 8 m 
CA 205 Clothing for the Family... 3 D 402 C & Repair x 
C^ 206 Garment Structure... „3 AN 352 —— and Engines... ul d 
Hf 225 Flower Arranging ose 3 VED 405 The School — — 
FCD 157 The Family and Human TS Hii Woodworking... — uo 
Development r 2420718 M2 Welding Science... E lilull us 
CA 2331 Home Equipment TS 114 Sheet Metal Design... —— roa S 
CA 303 TheHowe Select 1... 5 TS  !!5 Found Technology ... — — — 
CA 31313 Horne Furnishings TS 307 Generals Metals or... 5 
CA 343 Interior Home Problems VED 404 Practicum in General Metals.. . SEA" 5 
CA 4131 Man-Environmental Relations..............2 VED 407 Practicum in —— 
FCD 3123 Management the Comumer... 5.5... CA MS Creative Crafts... eh aE 
FCD 443 Home Management —— “3 TS 402 Advanced Woods... — — S 
FCD 267 Child Dev. l: Prin & Theor... ..4 VED 409 Practicum in Electronics . — 
FCD 268 Struct & Funct. of Family sss oS MN 310 Principles of Management or.. 5 
Approved electives.... cece ivr 3 PG 46l Industrial —— 24m 
EM 400 Lr ern — 4 
Composite Electives... — 
Corpo d A B.C of D... ——— — AA M 
Composite: 75 Hours 
^. Clothing and Textiles VEO 246 Lem — — ~ 
TS 102 neering Drawing | «erm 
— ese CONUM Series -3 TS 105 Engineering Drawing D sed 
CA a Going DEEN ——— TG 332 Welding Science.: i 
—— fis ater Beng — NK E Na | rerit 
pp 300-400 COURSES. — Ó "5 114 Sheet Matal Design ' —“ 
115 Foundry »- 
8. Family Life and Child Development i as - & Meusurements see 
FCD 302 Child Dev n: — ae a — 4 in Machining e 
7 VED 404 Practicum in General Metals or 5 
Mus 'OR OX Puesta ; 
C. Nutrition and Foods TS 204 Kneratics Of Machines — —— À 15 
NF 358 Community and Family Health... 3 VED 405 The School Shop... — —— 
NF 362 s in Community — —— 3 VED 400 Introduction to Power Mechanics... 5 
NF 452 Family Nutrition, sss eee VED 401 Practicum in Small Engines OF ccc 5 
NF 472 Advanced t Nutrition... 3 VEO 402 Automotive Construction & Repair... $ 
NF 488 = International N —— TS 133 Woodwork Ec a 
NF 356 institutional Organization am TS 402 — 5 
Personnel Management... 5 MN 310 Principles of Management or T 
NF 416 Quantity Food Production............. eee 9 PG 461 industrial Ps 5 
EM 400 ete nat wiles - 
Home Management, Housing CA -2M3- Ze — 
5. Equipment = VED 407 Practicum in Electricity 2 s. 5 
VED 409  Practicum in Electronics 5 
CA 233 Home Equipment or CA 313 eS SSS Ee er J 
Home Furnishings 5 
CA 5 The House or CA 343 interior : C. BASIC DRAFTING & DESIGN 
Home Problems ........ Composite: 75 hours 
m m — * VEO 246 Instructional Drawing. 3 
FCD 441 Family Financial Management... 102 Engineering — — 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION = ida Engineering Drawing I! : 
Waren, 27 Hours TS 106 [it a SS 2 
TS 1!! Woodworking... 1 AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture sss 3 
TS 112. Welding Science .... | BT 10} introduction to Buildings... sed 
TS 113 Machine Tool Laboratory 1! BT 102 Drawing and Projections... sss 
TS 1!!4 env Design......... BT 206 Materia ete Construction . TC 
TS 115 Foundry Technology ssm CA 3131  Ughting Equipment... == aE 
TS 402 Re, VEL came 1 TS 112 —2 Science... sess > 
Ta "Genil m: ug. SX Re T L a a 1 
VED 407 Practicum in Electricity se B" OR, 514 Ft ati 1 
CA 345 Creative Crafs....... * awd TS 115 Foundry T —— 
VED 246 Instructional Draw nemen TS 306 Gages and Measurements. 5 
102 Engineering Drawing... 2 y" ^ fS NN Ea » : 
Major: 50 Hours TS 402 Advanced Woods... ss Must 
9» VED 407 Practicum in Electricity ................ 5 
VED 406 hi aroha sce gn an VED 409 Teach. Electronics in Industrial Arts... 5 
—— P— Á— —nn 5 VED 400 Introduction to Mechanics or 5 
VED 409 Practicum in Electronics. ——— — MED 401 Practicum in Small Engines... 5 
Elective in Power Area... imeem. EM 400 L PRE ES IT LP 4 
Elective in Drawing Area... eee J VED 404  Practicum in General Metals or. 5 
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To AT SRL een 5 
Co. o VOSS WM CEPS T 
MATHEMATICS 
Minor: 30 Hours 
Mit 161. Analytic Geom & Cal. ios R 5 
MH 162 Analytic Geom. & Cal. n i... os 
MH 163 Analytic Geom. & Cal. ng sss 
MH 264 Analytic Geom. & Cal. V0... c. 
MH 331 Intr. to Modern Alg. E. 
MH 441 Geom. A Modern View I... 
Major: 50 Hours 
MH 432 wr to Mod. Aig Wo mE =." 
MH 467 Mathematical Statistics. - - ian 
MH 420 ——— wad 
Approved Elective... SS wad 
Composite: 72 Hours 
MM 16! Analytic Geometry & Calculus |. —á 
MH 162 Analytic Geometry & Calculus I. "T 
MH 163 Analytic Geometry & Calculus ili. m 
MH 264 pande i Vers $ Cmm] — — 
MH 265 Linear Differential Equations . PUSE d, 
MH 266 Topics in Linear i^a coc —— Ü 
MH 331 Introduction to n Algebra... senses D 
MH 332 Introduction to n Algebra... 5 
MH 44) Geometry, A Modern View I... - 
POO rs DNE ei ELA 5 
MH 420  Analyssl. x 

Computer Programmi ne 
i£ — 301 Information Qgramming. — — 
IE 315 Linear amming ... a 
IE 316 = Electronic Process Sys. De... ma 
IE 416 Operational Analysis Ho 3 

MUSIC 
Minor: 28 Hours 
MU 111, 132... "—— ÀG 
Material and Organization of Music — 
MU 187, 188, 159. 287, 288, 289... ee 
Applied Mus ic, preferably in one ares, 
but if in two areas four hours must 
be in one area. 
MU 352, —* —— — ae 
Music istory Ht & 
NA S68 — a lr Drm NRI REB 1 3 
ica | 
One of the fol 
FED 396 (if major is in Elementary 
Music for the Elementary Teachers 
e n dior n mee 
rp ——— es ee 
of Instrumental Music 

D 495 1 lir major interest is 

5 

Organization of Choral Music 

Major: 72 Hours 
Minor Requiremen | a a ES 28 
Band, Choir, Orchestra, or Choral Union oc. M 
oak a e nn 20 
MU 3151 Music History .. LAM 
MU 387, 388, 487, 488 Applied Music... a oe 
MU 362 Conducting... — — i 
SED 494 


of instrumental Music 
or SED 4 - —— a of Choral Music o.com] 
Music Elective... 


ee —— eee 


Composite: 89 Hours 
Major 


——— MyYvtee vun mc ter 7 
TRUMENTAL AND CHORAL 
SED 494 oF SED 495 (the one not $ 


completed in the music major). 
MU Aei 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, of 119... 
A da 409 Maie An rechange ORF Oe OOOO Oe eee tere Ow eee : 

Marc echniques seres 
MU 454 Instrumental Music Literature... 3 


dtt t rmn 
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B. CHORAL AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
EED 396 Music for the —— —— E a RA 3 
MU 478 Music Arranging . — — 
MU as Voci — veri dh Voss ob v on abi ooo o oct J 
MU 453 Choral UND aan 3 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION 
(Non-certific ation) 

The Office Administration Program is a noncertification 
program to prepare students to become professional 
secretaries, inistrative assistants or for other thle 
—— business, government, of professional offices. See 

age 158. 
RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 
Minor: 34 Hours 

HPR 201 History and Principles of Health, 

Physical Education, and Recreation... ie | 
HPR 385 Principles of Recreation... —— — —— 
HPR 186 Recreation Leadership ' €— 
HPR 347 Outdoor Recreation [sss 


3 


HPR 401 ization and Administration 
of Ith, Physical —— and 
Recreation.. oe JESSA 5 
HPR 485 Social Recreation... a ee —— 
HPR 423C Program Recreation... — — 
HPR 495 First Aid MM 
SY 405 Urban Sociology ... ——— — 
Major: 79 Hours 
Minor Requirements ——ÜÓÁ 
CA MS dele RII ibd 
FY 303 Forest Recreation ......... a ed 5 
Theory and Tec (Choice of 
3 courses): HPR 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 123.. 5 
HPR Teaching and Coachin g (Choice of 
1 course): HPR 202. 203, 204, 206, 
207, 208, 209, 210... —- T -— «A 
HPR 316 Evaluation in Health, Physical 
HPR 425C Professional Internship — — et 
IM 221 Beginning Newswrlig..— a 
PE 165 i ndi 
PE 166 oy re ae TE — 
PO 325 introduction to Public Administration... 5 
TH 307 Children's Mmaee— 3 
REHABILITATION SERVICES EDUCATION 
Major: 57 Hours 
E a Careers Mt ees a - 7 
introduction to Psychology TT Tm $ 
SY 305 Culture and Personality.......................- =a 
SY 406 Introduction to Social OTN, | 
VM 210 Human Tim Ae ee 5 
SC 273 Group Problem ing Through . 
CED 42! Guidance in the Public Schools... S 
Approved Electives in Area of 
Specialization s b 25 
SCIENCE 
A. General Science 
Major: 45 Hours 
2 aan Sum: om "m 
PS. 205-106 General Physics 
Approved Electives (5 hrs. must be 
tram | science)... 20 
B. Biological Science 
Minor; 30 Hours 
BI 103 —** PTS. 
ZY 214 M Vertebrate Physiology & Anatomy. — — 5 
Approved Electives aa erem —— 20 
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Minor ne. ——— — — — 
Approved Electives .. "t 3 
C. GENERAL PHYSICS 
Minor: 28 Hours 
PS 205-206 Introductory Physics ee 
PS 210 Principles of Modern Physics... s 
E a Hoes a — — — 

Introduction to Biophysics . ned 
PS 470 ith Physics ... SAS 
D. Physics* 
Minor: 27 Hours 
PS 220 Gen, Physics I. nests MAI i Daa we AT A 
PS E600 Platea Rae iria om odii 
PS 222 Cen. C. paman zT 
PS 300 ! Electricity and 
“eae oad 
PS 305 ei — . NT 
COME CE 0L ee a 5 
Major: 42 Hours 
Electives to be selected from: 
415 Intr. to — Mech. 
PS 421 lectronics 
PS 303 Optics 
PS 435 intr. to Solid State Physics... — 95 |. 
*Physics majors will complete minor in mathe- 
matics (i ng MH 361). 
E. Chemistry 
Minor: 30 Hours 
CH 103 Geereral Chemetry see 5 
CH WH General Chemistry... mJ 
CH 105 General Chemistry — 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .._._— -A 
H 208 Organic Chemistry... 5 
Pista Nonnie — 5 
iced =: 
Minor Requirements ... — 00 
Electives — 15 
equtsites for CH 105. Credit in | these courses applied to 
genera! education requirement in physical science. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


All students majoring in political science. sociology, 
economics, or aphy. and not minoring in history; and all 
students minoring in political science, sociology, economics, 


geography or or psychology and not majoring in history; must 
include in their social science general education requirement 
the following. 
US, PEN on m mnn „5 hours 
Major: 45 Hours 
HY 202 United States History 5 
EC 200 Economics! — — 5 
PO 209 introduction to American 
GY 102 oF 203 Prins of Econ. : graphy.. 5 
Approved elective from 
course in U.S. History... sss eee 5 
Approved pente from 300-400 
courses in sociology, economics, 
political science and geography... —À— 
1. Economics 
Minor: 30 Hours 
EC 200 Economics | .....,..u. ~- oe 
202 Economics Hb --— 5 
EC 456 Intermediate Macro Economics Pa § 
EC 452 ative Economics uS 
Approved 300-400 level economics courses 10 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor Requirements ———— 
EC 274 Business and Ec. Statistics I... Saar 
Approved 300-400 level economics courses . A. 
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2. Geography 
Minor: 30 Hours 
GY 102 Princ of Geography — —— 5 
GY 203 cone em le SSS 5 
GY 405 Cultural Geography of the World ..........0.0. 5 
Approved 300-400 level courses in GY. sss 15 
Major: 40 Hours 
CLE LL E E. A. 30 
Approved 300-400 level GY courses... sess 10 
3. Sociology 
Minor: 30 Hours 
Ld ue qu CERT caeno 5 
ultural Anthropology..... 5 
level Sociology courses 2n 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor t$... — m 
SY :304 Miér OIOUp... ee 5 
SY 308 juvenile Delinquency "m. 
4. History 
Minor: 30 Hours 
U.S, HY (5 hours above freshman level)... sss 10 
Selections from Latin American area ... ——: 
—— PON Son ann, non-American : 
Approved 300-400 level history Courses... 10 
Major: 40 Hours 
Minor gS ee ON ba A ee w 


5. Political Science 
Minor: 30 Hours 
PO 209 National Government... m 5 
PO 210 State Government ...... 5 
PO 309 Intr. to International Relations or 
PO 312 An intr. to ative — — «xd 
Approved 300-400 level Courses ... = 45 
Major: 40 Hours 
— AN E ee — 
PO 422 Recent and Contemporary 
itical Theory... m T 5 
PO 340 Political Parties and Politics, - 
PO 323 Municipal Gov. in the U.S., 
PO 405 itan Area Gov. Problems or 
PO 445 The Gov. and Politics of the 
——— te A d. 5 
6. Psychology 
Minor: 28 Hours 
PG n oe — Due eme 5 
nti in — 4 
PG 330 Social Psychology A 
PG 415 (ae. 5 
PG od —— Le 4 
gE ene 3 
PG 22 —— I. : ’ 
SPEECH 
Minor: 32 Hours 
NES OE ea —— 5 
SC. 200 nes Wo Sn. C ronnanansurand 
j —— —— 
SC 330 Fundamentals of Radio and TV 
J 5 
Qh om — — : 
SED 201P — — ee | 
— 47 Hours 
— ——* on c fidi 
Approved 300-400 level . — 10 
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SPEECH PATHOLOGY B. Behavior Disturbance 
Major: 64 Hours KD 378 i" Beta Dis, eos A nn v M 
SC 340 TheSpeech and Heating Mechanism... 5 ED 4798 Tech. Behav. Dis romeennvcorngvonasecnmnasecs ose 
Ec Av" AS reat or pesci ES 43 WD 480 Ch Sp. Um Dit. isse 3 
SC 155 Clinical TRÀ in Speech —— 3 ~ T5 PN wy * Eily Chido oi.. m 
(This course offered for 1-3 hours FCD 467 Parent Education. . NEMPE 
T ee onn "er Y ul HPR 211 Sensorimotor Act j 
credit three consecutive quarters, 
is course or 1-3 hours 
credit should be taken for 1 hour - C. Mental Retaradation 
credit three consecutive quarters.) IED 377 Int, MR.. — 
= —* ——— — M *8 E um Tchg. MR. * 
451 ating Pathology ........ e — Sever Retar = 
SC 462 Harin Rehabilitation ............ errem 5 VED 437 Voc Teng. M.R.. TN 
SC 451 Speech Correction I: Articulation......... sess 5 HPR 417 PE for MR.. — 
— —— s HPR 21) — za 
SC 453 — | Ht: Delayed - : FCD 308 The Fam. & Child Mental Health... "X 
ED 376 —* to Ex pano eas THEATRE 
CED 421. Inr —— — m Minor: 35 Hours 
TH 104 Intr. to Theatre l... »J 
Chome 10 hours from the following courset: TH 105 Intr. to Theatre I! — m 
Á ue CHR e UR Lar rene roro J 
FED 434  Penonality Dynamics... - S 1 eee ns nce 
SC 40! Psychology of Communication .......... 5 TH !08 = Stage Craft ti. a 
—8 * Ben. Meek for Early Che... —— — * m 109 — Wa v1 
FCD 118 Prenatal & Infant Dev. S TH 2305 Fund. of Acting I Movement .. aS 
FCD 467 Parent Éducation... eee TH 207 Stage Make-Up... ....... ! «d 
EO 377 Int to MR. ... esos TH 304 Fund, of Stage Design... — Án 29 
KO 378 Wir. to Behav. Owurb. sess T 4084. — 5 
— —* Child. with ific Learn Dis, = Major: 58 
Pose nm Minor Requirements. sse 
Selections would be dependent upon the choice of A, B, TH 20! Theatre Artists in Soci — — L 
oc TH 301 Theave in Western Civilization... 
npe A S t am meets pre-professional certifi TH 302. Theatre in Western Civilization... sss 
Cahon requirement of American Speech and Hearing TH 303 Theatre in Western Civilization... 3 
Association: Additional work :200clock hoursinan TH 307 Children’s Theatre or 
approved Speech and Pg C inicorunderthesupervision TH 308 Creative Dramatics.. se end 
Of a Certified Speech Pathologist. H 309 — — EDS 2 
Composite Major: 64 Hours be 
ade ee ee — TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Major: 60 Hours 
A. Family & Child Development VED 475- 480 Trade and Industrial Exp.$ simn IO 
FCO 267 Child Dev 1... eee EH 345. Business and Professional Writing. na 5 
FCD 108 Prenatal — * deana A c marcel ; 
tal & Infant - — ———— 
FCO 337 Family Relat... 390 Labor Economics... 5 
FCD 467 Parent Education . — secl WES Ee COE of : 
FCD 409 —— Res. & Study — a ae a D C EA OUNEN ———— 
FCD 410 Directed READING essem .M3 Approved Electives s.s 4 
SCredit lor VED 475-480 tinc.) (5- rs Ny mpavtnd aaraa or by aaan da à BAR Gl riva leid 
Gane apprentcesiup experience beyond the level f learner, he level of —— rag ae te d 
oS y ut n experience beyood arner, arner will c neyma . 
fence required for. certification i obtained prior to starting the curriculum, elective Coursework may be 


— — sei ek Time required to complete curriculum would be reduced accordingly 


V. Guides for the Completion of Curricular 
Requirements for Programs in Education 


The following guides set forth requirements and suggestions for preparing 
personnel for education professions. Each program is listed by title and indicates the 
total number of hours and appropriate sequence for the completion of each 
curriculum. Male students may choose six hours of electives in lieu of Basic ROTC in 
consultation with their academic advisers. 

The Dean reserves the privilege of making substitutions in course requirements, 
provided such modifications do not conflict with state requirements or university 
regulations as to degrees in Education. 
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A. Elementary Education (EED) 
1. Early Childhood Education Program 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
EED 403 Orientation... 1 EH 102 English E EFO 104 inr. to Lab 
EH 10! English Comp. sss Bl 104 ve eee "nga ians. Experiences... sss! 
BI. 10! B To HY 102 World History ............3 EH 103 English Comp. ..........4 
HY 101 World History..............5 or HY 103 World History.............. j 
or HY 205 Tech. & Civiliz. or 
HY 204 Tech. & Civiliz. SC 202 App. Sp Comm.........,..3 HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz. 
GY 102 Prin, of Geog... S PE 102 Begin Swimming SC 273 Group Prob. Solving 
PE 101 Fods, of Phys. Ed.. aq or Gr 1o. — o ed Discussion ......5 
HPR 21! Sensorimotor Act. ........3 PE (Gr. W.. ie an E 1 
Elective... 5 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 281 Elem. Math 5 MH 282 Elem, Math —— FCD 267 Growth & Dev. 
EH 253 English Lit. ; EM 254 Sur Eng Lit, ecin of Children .. 5 
SY 20! Intr. Sociology . tan FCD 377 C arative EC 200 Economics ........ ANT 
FED 213 Human Growth Family Life 3 PO 209 US. Government or 
and Development.. 5 SY 203 Cultural Anthro HY 20) History of US.. bus 
pology or MU 371 inte to Music...............5 
SY 202 Social Problems... 5 
DAMM 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PHS 100 Physical Science...........5 PMS 101 Physical Science..........5 FED 214 Psych. Frds. of 
TH 307 Children's Theatre SC 450 Prin. of Sp. Corr... 5S — 
or PG 350 Behavior Modif- EED 320 Curriculum for 
TH 308 Creative Dramatics .......3 canon... - Early Childhood 
AT 342 Elem. Sch. Art.. —— Elective. AS Education... 10 
EM 472 Media for Children . — 
Elective... — *— 
SENIOR YEAR 
FED 320 Social Fnds. of FED 4254 Internship in FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Education ae Early Childhood Education......... 5 
EED 420 Curriculum for - Education................. — i EED 455 Analysis of Earty 
Early Childhood Childhood — 
FCD 467 Aner Education... 5 
Elective.. 5 
Total—210 quarter hours 
2. Elementary Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
EM 101 English Comp -— EM 102 — 5 EH 103 English Comp... 3 
HY 10! World History or HY 102 World History or HY 103 World History or 
HY 204 Tech. and Civiliz. . 3 HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz.. 3 HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz. .......3 
8i 101 Prin. of Biology... 5 BI 104 Biology in Human. GY 102 Prin. of Geog. 
FED 103 Orientation..........1 Affairs eS or 
PE 10) Fnds. of Phys SC 202 App Sp. Comnm...........3 GY 203 Economic Geog............5 
Education. v PE 102 Begin demi EED 104 Orientation to Lab 
Elective... — ior Gr. n. — Experiences... | 
—⸗ PE IO. —— i 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 2B1 Elem. Math. 5 MH 282 Elem Math JA MH 283 Elem. Math.. iib 
SY 201 Int. Sociology .. 5 EC 200 Economics L.S PO 209 * Government 
Physical Science... 5 Physical Science..........5 
Approved Lit. Elect 3 App. Lit. Elective .......3 HY 201 History ous 5 
Approved E | MU 371 Intr. to Music... vend 
Approved Lit. Elect......... 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AT 301 Elem. Sch. Art.. ——— EED 303 Curr. | Music & Rie. LOR ee; 
EED 300 Fnds. of Reading Inst 5 Related Art... — 5 FED 320 Soc. Fnd. of 
HPR 212 "s 2o FED 213 Human Growth Education... 
=o and — SP 450 Prin. of Speech 
—— — — 5 HPR 395 Health Inst.. — a R 5 
Approved Elect ... "A EM 410 Media for Child, ............. 4 
SENIOR YEAR 
EED 401 Curr —* Nat EED 4258 Professional FED 480 Phil Fnds. of 
& Soc. Science uus 10 internship Elem............ I5 Education... 5 


FED 214 Psych. rper =. Approved Elect.............12 
Approved Elect 
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Total—210 quarter hours 


Students majoring in Elementary Education are required to develop an area of concentration with à minimum of 20 hours 
course work selected trom one of the following areas; 


ART FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


FCD 157 Family & Hum. Dev J 
2s AM —— a —— = FCD 301 Child Dev. It: Infancy, & Pre s Are. " 
AT Hi Fundamenah — RED A01 COM Dec E Me R PRG Ago à 

E TEUTUL RD 87 Lem Ep. for Young Cm. ; 
AT 133 — — FED 497 Directed Fied Experience. — 9 18 
AT 171 Hit of World Ast... errem 
AT 172 Hit of World Art, 
AT 173 Mist. of World Art... —————— 3 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Elementary . 


BOTANY AND PLANT PATHOLOGY H. 


B! 102 Plant Biology ... 

BY 405 Intr. Mycology s- —— dedos 
410 Aquatic ote ena elu LEE 

BY 411 Phycolagy.......5. errem meaa 

BY 414 Plant Morphology ......... em 

BY 415 Dev. Plant Anatomy... » 


ITI 
£ 
; 
a 


$ 


I 
url uw 


J 
J 
AT 3171 History of World Art... see —S——e re 
AT 172 MHistory of World Art... enm 3  HPR 213 Dance tor Children... sem 
AT 173 History —— Se Sec seme T. — — 
CA 345 Creative Crafts.. ——N. : 


Dance HPR 395 Health ISt, j 3 
HPR I Ded E 3  MHPR 3196 g Use ad ä — 
HPR 23 — — — SLT ch kad Loe — HPR 495 First Aid c·— sent ITOH TT ame J 


LA 396 Music Appreciation... -—- — ne m“ 3 EH 30) Creative Writing... 
496 Music in Elem. School sss 
MU 373 Music Appreciation... nem EH 310 Word Study 
MU 374 Masterpieces Of Music esses : 

Theatre EH 3 
Lp eL — G ten — — 

^s — — il Survey of Bases of Speech 

TH 308 Creative Dramatics e 3 e 209 A » — a : 
TH 425-26 Theatre Prac. in Sch ses Nu 1 


CULTURALLY DIFFERENT MATHEMATICS 


FCD 497 internship in Agys. Serv. 

Ww 3o ied. (UE SE Se -F 5 
OA. oc A eee. - 

SY 405 Urban Soc. Or, Sund.) sese 

FCD 310 Teh. of Intervi 

SY 305 Culture & Personality... 

SY 406 T E 

FED 434 Per. Dyn. & Effect Behr... sse 


ze 
& £22FFFEFFE= 
$ 


EM 415 Media for Young Adults... seemed — * koa 

EM 430 Ref. Materials & Service... — — * — 

396 Music for Eleri TON: ranerne 
or 

496 Musk in SOME LL ossedUe angi a 

373 Appreciation of music... essem) 

374 Masterpiece of music.. noniin 


zz 
3 
Bee 


-10 
A95. Pelle NE E S E — 


301 Creative Writing... ett 
no wA Creative Writing... TE 8 

up ——— 
358 "d. ]| os rere v i 
401 0 7 B dre c eee. | 
494 lntr. to Linguistics ... wy DN, 


221-222-223 m 
124-125-126 (1i 
224-225-226 (1) 
127-128-129 (1) 


ITTTTTT 
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152 School of Education 
PSYCHOLOGY SY 405 Urban Sociology... zt 
PG 211 Psychology ni SY 407 Public nion A. 55 PER 5 
FG 212 | PR VCIO era ese RS | PP QU. Vtt ERTS. — 3 
PG 330 Social Psychology.. - E Pa | oin, eror c E eR REENCOUSUSEBIUDEC CN 5 
PG J60 Fields of Prof. Psychology... 5 PO 210 Amer. State & Local Govt F 
PG 43! Social Psychology s. | PO 328 Govt. and the Economy un 
PG 46! indus Prvealog ce: 5 GY = Geog. of No. America 5 
PG 480 History of Psychology or. w. GF P Oieee duane ada 5 
PG 21V. 5 eiae eas éaédrtécpad — 5 GY 405 Cultural e 5 
9G IB POBRE erpecbdepódaqubtdoo anode —— 3 
a ut à 28 —— — SPEECH 
20 Experimental Bychology I SC 200 Intr Rn EE eo EFE Finpécn a 5 
PG 321 Psychology Il... 2-4 GC 201 Speech Comm. Theo. seem 5 
PG 322 Experimental Psychology lll... sss 4^ SC 202 App Speech Comm... — — — — 
SC 220 P CUN RM J 
SCIENCE * Group —— . - 
PS 204 Fundamentals of Physic. i-o 4! Phonetics — ee 
"S 205 introduction to Physics esses "$ SC 460 intr. to Audio... a SS eee - 
206 me nonem t on ms TOM PUTET TRES 
AY 310 Earth Science... Re a a Meal SPEECH CORRECTION 
GL 101 Introduction Geol. |. x 5. 201 Spak CARD, TROU. oeventensemencanénen stéréo 5 
CL 102 lotoduction Geol. Hesse 5 SC 340 "i | P4 5o. —— 5 
SRWRDIIE, — (o Lo c EET T AERENENI —— 5 SC 341! c. poe - een 
Bi 103 Animal Biology... S$ SC 460 intr. to Audiology.........., UMP 
AA 304 Meterorology — SC 46! Hearing Pathology ses T 
PHS 430 -— Concepts Pin. Science 1... w> SC 462 Hearing Evaluation ... — 
PHS 431 Mod. Concepts Phy. Science Ii.. — 5 — FED 476 Sur. of Except. Child... E 
SC nds Cpu. SERENA LLL mmm ind 
SOCIAL SCIENCE iE —* zi ^a —— — — et 
EC 206 Socio. Ec. Fnd. * oc. EDIDIT Ld 
EC 458 458 Econ. History... x us sc 665 cl Proc. ng TETTETETT ETTTTITETLTEETETIET 1-3 
HY 201 History of U.S E GEA rait ils e NIA Soto 5 ZOOLOGY —ENTOMOLOGY 
HY 202 History of US.. — 
HY 300 inw. Lat. A,er. History e 5 Bi 103 Animal Biology... ————— S 
Og a Ur 5 ZY 214 Verte. Phys. & Anao.. ——À 
HY 306 ary Affairs e £X. 2300 Gain. Fr opidi pacti mmm 
SY 203 Cult Anthropology sss 5 ZY 301 Comp Anatomy.. Ee A 
S6 206. Sori Bornas 5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology m MÁÀÀsÀ—ÀÀ 
SY 207 |n —— s ZY 304 General En —— ——— OD A 5 
SY 304 Minority Groups......... 5 SN. 429 "Veretyrage LONA — 5 
B. Secondary Education (SED) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
EH 101 English Comp „3 EH 102 English 3 EH 103 English Comp ccc 3 
HY 101 mnn HY 102 World History © HY 103 World History 
MY 204 Tech. and Ciilit.....3 HY 205 Tech and Civiliz........3 HY 206 Tech and Civiliz. 3 
Bl 101 Prin. of Biology...........5 BL 102- 103 or 104 Phys. Sci, Elec 5 
5C 202 —— — Math Elective. onra OCS SEE enant 5 
or ot 
Major-Minor Ly 5 Mayor-Minot sss 5 Major-Minor s5 
SED 103 Orientation jJ PE 102 Begin. Swim, or SED 104 Orientation Lab. Ex... | 
PE 101 Fnds. of PLE. 1 Qr en | PE Oe i.c 
ee — — 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 253 Lit in Eng... — 3 FED 2!3 Prensa een FED 214 Psych. Fnds. of 
SY 2201 Int.to Soc... 5 "evan E OA eoe 5 
Phy. Sci. Elec 5 10 MERO eee 10 
Major-Minor . 5 — ꝛ Lit. Elec. ......3 Approved Lit. Elec -3 
or 
Soc. Sci. Elective 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of Teaching in Major Teaching a Program 
Education . .., 5 area of Spec... 3 in Major or Minor 
et E en e jeden is eel * — 3 
— ⸗ 15 ) 4 jor- 
approved elect j..........15 
SENIOR YEAR 
Prog. in Area of SED 425 Professional FED 480 Phil & Historical 
Specialization n.s»... i e 15 —— * 5 
Major-Minor (or jor-Minor (or 
approved elec.)......... 15 approved elec.) a» Mi 
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C. Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (HPR) 
1. Health Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Second Third 
Bi 101 Prin. b piles E .— 5 Bl 103 Gen. Ante Biel. L- * 5 PHS 152 Phvacat Sel M a —— 
MH 100 Math. Insights... -——— PHS 151! Physical Sci 1... 5 HPR 110 Health Science ......3 
EH 101 English Comp. sss EM 102 English Comp. meccsre EM 103 English Comp...........3 
HY 101 World History HY 102 World History HY 103 World History 
or or or 
HY 204 Tech. & Civiliz. eos- Ea HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz..........3 HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz..........5 
HPR 105 Orientation ss -—! PE 102 —— HPR 108 Orientation Lab. 
PE 10) FndsofPE —s 1 — I Experience. sss! 
PE Gup Va ras veddaid | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ZY 250 Human Anatomy........5 ZY 251 Physiology 5. SY 220 Stasi aa- T 
FED 213 Human x —* d Psych. Found. Ed . 5 ay 112 Nutrition and Man ewid - 
201 Int. a et di ene Approved Lit... 
APO. Soc $6.5 EM |. Abra Dlboeunec-eo.. 3 HPR 295 School-Com. 
FR 253 English — nS — — Hes oon 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm...........4 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 120 Sec. Fnds. Educ.............. 5 HPR 496 Prob. Health £d. & VM 31! Gen. Bacter M. 
Appr. Biol. Sci sss 5 Health Observation |... 5 . Biol. Sci., "t 
MPR 395 Health Instruction...) EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 3 SED Tor P (minor)... — 
NF 158 Comm .-Family Health —.3 HPR 396 Drug Use & m J HPR 414A Program in H. Ed.........3 
HPR 423A Program in Appe H. Ed. 3 MPR 495 First Aid — — E | 
App. H — 
SENIOR YEAR E 
PY 428 Public Health 5 HPR 425 Prof. Internship... — FED 480 Phil. Fnds Ed.................. 5 
Appr. Biol. Sci 5 IED 376 Exceptional Child..........5 
e apa MEL 5 Health Ed............. 5 
E e. 3 — 3 
Total—210 quarter hours 
2. Health and Physical Education 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
EH 2 English Comp. .........3 EH 102 English Comp. ——-) EH 103 English Comp. ....,.......3 
HY 101 —— History HY 102 World History HY 10) were History... =e | 
or 
HY 204 Tech, rene bret HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz........3 HY 206 Tech. and Civiliz..........3 
BI 101 Pria of Biol... 5 PHS 151 Phys Sci. or Phys. MPR 195 Health Sci... I 
HPR Theory & Tech 2 Sci. elective 5S  HPR 108 Orientation to Uh, 
MPR 105 Orientation.. 1 MH 100 Math. Insights or — A 
PE 101 Fods. of Phys. Ed i —— 160 , HER P Theory & Tech 3 
a w. Anatomy.... uman Anatomy ........... 
PE 102 Beg. Swimming or Pt Gwen 
GYD loe 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ZY 251 — FED 214 Psych. Fads. of fd......5 SC 202 App. Sp. A. 
FED 213 Human I Rd. - $57 «20V AME. 10 QE Social Sci. Blective 5 
HPR 212 Elem. Sch. Act... J Ape) "S "200 PEEL Lr arm 
HPR Theory & Tech... | Niaman HPR Theory & Tech... 2 
EH 253 Lit. in — 3 Social Science PE NL ed 
PE — — Elective.......... 5 HPR 201 History and 
PE Approved P.£ 1 Prin. of HPR _ L| 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR 295 Sch Comm. HPR Teach. & Coach.......3. HPR CR NOR HIE- rn — 
Health... mad MPR 385 Princ. Rec3 HPR 395 Health instr... 3 
FED 320 Soc Fnd. of HPR 316 Evaluation in HPR ........ 3 HPR 315 mg aiaa 
Education... oved Lit. HPR 405 Physio. 
Minor ....... s40 E DX Ac... = 
Elective — Minot ae I 
nor... d 5 
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Quarter 
HPR 401 . & Admin. 
ib FREE bodies ren 5 
HPR — HPE... AM 
or Program 


BI 101 Prin 


EH 
HY 


101 
101 


HY 204 
PE 101 
HPR 195 


EH 253 
EC 200 


HPR 201 


HPR 385 
HPR 386 
HPR 316 
EH 


PE 166 
HPR 401 
HPR 485 


HPR 423C Program Rec... — 


HY 101 
HY 204 
EH 101 
Bl 101 
VED 103 
PE 101 


English Comp. ... 
World History 


uw 


or 
Tech. and Civiliz 
Fads. of Phys. Ed... 


wwe am a 


Lit. in Eng. ... -—— 
Economics I 5 
Theory & Tech 2 
Hist. & Prin. HPR ......... 3 
Min. c Wo. eund 
Rec. Leadership ............ 3 
Evaluation H ES 
Lit. Elective................] 
Minor... A 
a 


O & ^ of HPR seu 5 
ut] RE j 


Wie 


Minor. 
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SENIOR YEAR 


Second 
HPR 4258 Prof. Intern 


Total—210 quarter hours 


3. Recreation Administration 


(Noncertification) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second 
BI 102 or 103. He 
EH 102 English Comp. .. z 
HY 102 World History 
or 
HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz. 5 
MH 100 Math. Insights e 
PE 102 or Group b... osse! 
HPR 105 Orientation -s —— . 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SY 204 Social Behavior..............5 
PO 209 Intr. to Am Govt .......3 
Phys Science... nn 5 
Elective... n — me 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HPR 18A Camp Management .. 1 
FL 303 forest Rec... "FEM 1 
PO 325 Intr. to Public 
Admin...........- £. 
—— LAC 
Elective... | 
SENIOR YEAR 
HPR 425C Prof. intern...............15 
Total—210 quarter hours 


Be HPE S RC Uer T 


Third 
FED 480 Phi. Fnds. 
Approved Elect. 


HPR 


EH 
HY 


HY 
HPR 


EH 
IM 
HPR 
PE 


HPR 
HPR 
TH 

HPR 


SY 
CA 


zt 
103 
103 


206 
108 


202 
221 


165 


187 
495 
107 


405 
145 


in Health or 
ael Educ... * 
—— Elective... ; 
Third Quarter 
Psychol. | or FED 
213 Hum. Growth & 
Dev. Lose 
English Comp.. es 3 
World History 
or 
Tech. and Civiliz. Kc 
Onentation to Lab. 
JJ t } 
Theory & Tech ~ | 
Group tt. =) 
lective.. zz 
Lit. Elective... a4 
App. Sp. Comm... 5 
Beg Newswrihing ae 
Physic al Sci aS 
Theory & Tech... 2 
Camping 223 
Outdoor Rec... J 
0° PEN 3 
Child Theatre. .............. 3 
Teach. & Coach............. 3 
en ree eee 5 
Urban Socio. TTL 
—— TUUM: 2 
Minow... DLL if 


D. Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Wd Pastor 


Tech. and Civiliz, . ^ 
English — — 3 
Prin. of Biology... 5 
Freshman Orient... 1 
Fnds. of PE. J 
Approved Elective 2 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Word His 


102 

or 
205 Tech. and Civiliz. — 
102 English Comp. „sims 
102 Gen. Plant Biol **** 

or 
103 Gen. Anim. Biol. 

or 
104 Biol. in Hum 

Affairs ........ L2 
102 Beg 

or Gr. 1... —- 
202 App. Sp. Comm J 

Approved E al 


HY 


HY 206 


EH 


101 


103 


VED 104 


Third Quarter 
World History 


or 
Tech. and Civiliz. = 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Second Quarter 
SY 201 intr to SO: a 5 EC 200 Economics I*..............5 FED 214 Ed. Ps — 2 
Literature Elective n. 3 FED 213 Human Develop............5 VED 346 Voc. & NE 
Approved ce 5 Scit 5 ENa A Approved Soc. 
Approved Elective......6 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. fe a - 
VERST Lure empto totes trà 5 Literature Elec... 3 
EH 304 Tech. Writ.***................ 3 Approved Elec bé 
IM 315 Ag. journal**** oo... 3 
Approved Elective........... ! 
"ADS 202 tot Agricultural Education majors. 
**Rehabilitation Services majors. 
***|Industrial Arts, Distributive Educ.. and Trade and Industries majors 
****Agricultural Education majors. 
tCH 103 and CH 104 for Agricultural Education majors. 
1. Adult Education 
JUNIOR YEAR* 
First Quarter Second coer Third 
VED 413 Nat. of Adult Prog. in ted Tch. in ted Area 
Education... 2 Area of Speciali- of Specialization 3 
Approved Sub Malter r OE a ade a 1 VED 456F Ling. Res. in 
Electlives** .......... 9 Subj. Matter Area of — — 
FED 320 Soc. Free. of Electives** nen dD VED 491 Prob. in 
frtucation......., S$ VED 410 Occup, Infor... ss 3 Disady Boe 
PG 407 Maturity and Aging.........5 
SENIOR YEAR 
CED 421 Guid in the Pub. VED 425A Prof. Intern. in FED 480 Phil. Finds. of Ed. 5 
SOB. uns TOUS 5 Adult Ed................. 15 . Subj. Matter 
VED 466 Teche Out-ol-Sch ives** nain 
Groups... 5 VED 469 La Prog, in 
epe: er Adult Ed... POTERO. 
DOSES * uu en - 
EEN 302 Curr. | Rdg and 
Other Lang. Arts 5 
Or Equiva 
or 
SED 475 Prob. mI 
of Ros at Sec 
Total—210 quarter hours 


*A minor in Adult Education may be earned by Completing CED 421, VED 413. VED 425, VED 466, VED 469, VED 491 plus 
approved electives for a total of 30 hours 


** Approved electives in not more than two subject matter fields of concentration. 


2. Agricultural Education 
(a) General Agricultural Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
HF 221 Landsep. Gardening 5 AS 30! Ag Marketing............5 VED 410 Occp. Information .......... } 
ADS 200 intr. to An. & AY 307 General Soils... 5 VED 415A Teaching in 
Md DUM ae in Ag. Ed. 3 UT Tp APRI 3 
AN 352 Tractor & Engine VED 456 Learning Re- VED 406 Pract. in B 
Q0 ns sources-Ag. Ed... Const. & Maint. 5 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of Ed... 5 Approved 
Agronomy Elective ......... 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Tchg. Out-of-Sch. VED 425 — ryt M Pe m Ar e Medeae 
See ie AR, BG. eov. A con. Entomology.......... 
VED 404 Pract. m Gen. ^s Approved 
RE — Ag. Engin. Elec. ............5 
App. An., Poul. or Approved 
Dairy —— Horticulture Elec.........5 
AS 401 Farm Management..........5 


Total—210 quarter hours 
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AS 410 
AS 411 


«cultural! Business 
Economic 
ment of Rural 
Resources 
AN son and Water 
AN 
AN 352 


AY 20! 
AY 40! 


350 


Schoo! of Education 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 
AY 414 Principles & Use of 
Herbicides in Crop 
Production 
ADS 204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition 
ADS 302 Feeds and Feeding 
ADS 303 Livestock Product 
ADS 200 Fundamentals of 
Dairying 
FY 313 Farm Forestry 
HF 224 Plant Propagation 


HF 
MF 


323 
20) 
301 
VED 246 


VED 405 The 
VED 407 Pr 


(b) Technical Agricultural Education 


ADS 200 
EM 320 
AN 352 


VED 404 
VED 466 


AS 401 F 
VED 406 


TOTTE 


is. rV Pardi rmm red 


— — — —** 


we Ww 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Quarter 
AS 301 Ag Market... ss 5 
VED 414 am in 
VED 456A Learning Res. 
in Ag rete Tee 
A Electives in 
. Ag. Concentrat.... 10 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425A Protes. internship 
in Ag. Ed... 15 
Total—210 quarter hours 


VED 410 Occup. intr, 


up. Inform. esee $ 
VED 415A Teach. in 

Oy D Lu 3 

AY 307 General Soils wi: 


Tech. Ag. Concentra... 10 


FED 480 dr ana eot Fnds 


ve : ag beech Ce ed : 
402 Econ. Entomology ... ....... 
Electives in 


Students declaring a "rr agricultural concentration must plan the selection of these courses in consultation with their 


yen e Con areri mre ere to So nde en object 


(a) General Business** 


FED 120 Soc. Fnds. of Ed.. 5 
ACF 1! inter Acct.......... 5 
MN STO Prin. of Mgt. e= 5 
“MN 305 ^ an 3 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed......... 
MN 400 Office 


oved Phys. Sci. 
A arhet 


MS MA ee 


3. Business Education* 


(b) Secretarial Administration** 


FED 320 Soc rd Fnds. nas oF E... 


VED 300 
EC 200 
VED 305 Economics SCIPIO, a 


— ener rmm 


KANN 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Second 
MN 341 Business —— = 
EM 345 Bus Ae welt... a 5 
ACF 312 int. Acct... Om 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Internship.. . I5 
Total—210 quarter hours 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Second 
MN 341 Business Law sess 5 
VED 400 Office Vachines osas 5 
EC 202 Economics Neue 


department. The will ensure that established 
ives and occupational requirements. 


prerequisites are met and that the plan 


Third Quarter 
VED 414 Prog in Bus. Ed. 3 
MT 33! Prin. of Mar, 25 
MN 207 El. Data Proc. — 5 
Bectrves. — 5 
FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed..............5 
MN 405 Admin. quy mA 
A sd sand 
Teaching or 
I$ MIBOF ooo edem -3 
Third Quarter 
VED 414 nogam in Bus. 3 
MN 310 Prin. of Mgt .. Sis 
MN 207 El. Data Proc. mS 
Electives............ TS 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Second 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed...........3 VED 425 Internship, 1S FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed... 5 
VED 403 Sec ‘Ls 5 Teaching or Prog 
064009500500 $00009 00096409 oved RET 
PR UE con ^ 
Total—210 quarter hours 
(c) Business Management (Composite) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Second Third 
FED 320 Soc Frees Ed. — MN 341 MEE. LI VED 414 Áo 
AÇF 312 Inter. ACC... sse 5 EC 360 Money & Banking.........5 Ed. eer -——— S 
MN 310 Prin. of Mt WC EH 345 Bus. & Prot. Writ.........5 MN 207 E Data Proc. ........ 5 
MN 305 Records Mat. isses 3 ACF 140 Personal Fin or EC 350 Labor Economies 5 
MN «0 lob Esso MN 342 Business Law soe 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teaching Bus Ed...) VED 425 Internship... 15 — FED 480 Phil. Finds, Ed, sss 
VN 455 Gov't & Business ........5 oved Phy. Sci........ 5 
MN 400 Office Machines............5 1 e eM rT — 
Approved Phy Sci.........5 
Total—210 quarter hours 
(d) Management Services (Composite) 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Second 
FED 320 Soc Fon ot td 5 MN 341 ere pened - 5 VED 414 Program in Bus 
MN 300 Transcription I.. 5 MN 400 Office Machines 5 v 3 
EC 200 Economics snra 5 EC 202 Economics II 5 MN 310 Prin. of Mgt sss 5 
MN 305 MIR LED 3 ACF 340 Personal Fin. C MN 207 E. Data Proc. 
EC 360 Money & Bankiny.........5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 415 Teaching Bus. Ed J VED 425 Imtermhip...... 1S FED 480 Phil. Fods. Ed... 5 
MN 403 Secretanal Proc 5 MN 455 Gov't & Business 5 
que Phy. Sci = Approved Phy Sci 5 
tives — Elective . 3 
Total—210 quarter hours 
*Ín each of the 4 curricula in business education MN 200. 201, and 202 should be included in the freshman year. EC 200 
and 202 should be taken during in Curricula and will become part of the general education social science 


ee a and c require ACF 211 and 212 during the sophomore year, whereas Curricula b and d require MN 210, 


**Progr ams (a) and (b) require a minor. in these programs 4 total of 24 quarter hours are available for use toward meeting 
requirements of an elected teaching minor. 


4. Distributive Education 


JUNIOR YEAR 
First Scene Quarter Third Quarter 
MT 331 Prin. of Marketing..........S VED 414 Prog. in Dist VED 415 Teaching in Dist 
MT 432 Adivertising............ h Education.............. 5 Education.............. 5 
FED 320 Sac, Fnds. of MT 333 ——— — VED 456 ic oe "m 
Education... 5 MT 433 Retail Store Mi... 5 Dist. Educ... $ 
EC 274 Bus. Econ, Stat IL 5 CA 355 Consumer Textiles 3 MT 434 Purchasing. 5 
VED 410 Occup. Infor 3 EC 350 Labor Economics vats 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 466 Teaching Out-of VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Fods of 
Sch. Groups... 3 ternship in Dist. DN ae. - 
MT 435 Marketing Probis 5 Éducation.......... I5 MN 442 Personnel Mgt..... 5 
MT 438 Retail Mer- VEO 462 Directed Work 
«c ECTETUR 5 Ésperience sos 
VED 458 Coord. & - Electives. . ". 
vision in VED s.d 
EleCtIVES... -a 
Total—210 quarter hours 
NOTE: Electives to be taken in Adult Education 


„Ps holgy, Sociology of in other subject-matter areas which will aid the student 
in teaching Distributive Education in the high school, at post-secondary level, and adult program. 
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VED 466 
Se 
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5. Industrial Arts 


Tcp YEAR 


VED 410 — (^o 
VED 414 - in Ind. Arts............. 3 
-Miftor aasam SS 


SENIOR YEAR 
VED 425 Prof. Internship 

in Ind. Arts... QAS 
Total—210 quarter hours 


VED 415 
VED 456 


FED 480 


Note: See page 000 tor the listing of approved composite major-minor in industrial Arts 


First Quarter 
RE 5 
EH 101 erm ; 
' h gansuesdmPem e^ 
HY/ AT! A UTER ee eS 3 
PE 101 Fnd. of Phy. Ed 
VED 103 (K) Orient 1 
EC 200 Economucs |......... 5 
VD * ele > al pe - : 
SC 202 App. Sp. Comm... 3 
EC 274 Statistics nm ee 
EH 245 B. nd UU Memmi 5 
VED 300 Transcription I... 
Elective R 
VED 403 Sec. Pro. I. 5 
VED 405 Adm. Mgt 5 
OUT Seema ten 5 
Dorea STs } 


6. Office Administration 
(noncertification) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 
Science... — 
EH 102 English Com — 
E AT; F a TT 


iw ali 


102 “Swimmi 

—— RER 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 

ee a 
EC 202 Economics Il................. 5 
VED 211 Shorthand 8... 5 
VED 202 Typewriting IM eu 

JUNIOR YEAR 
MT 331 Marketing . — 
VED 301 Tranecrionion ee 5 
E e... T obse 
DES ease i 

SENIOR YEAR 
MN 207 Elec. Data Proc 5 
VED 403 Sec. Pro. Il... 5 
OE. 5 
PDT ORT 3 


Total—210 Hours 


Teach. in Ind. Arts..... J 
Learning Res. 

if Ind. Arts. sese uJ 
Major-Minor see 13 
Phil. Finds. of Ed. .......... 5 


Major-Minor ........<-12 


Third Quarter 
EH be m -F 
it >». -JA 
Cia i Ca 1 
Prin. Acct. I uuu. : 
li... x. 
Typewriting IV — 
Prin. Bus. Fin.. 2 
Bus. Law L= 5 
Office Machines 5 
Records Mgt. esse 3 
Office Appren. .......... 5 
O T N U 7—- 5 
Elective... 2 
Elective... Pa 


*Students may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-103; Technology and Civilization, HY 204-205-206; 
History of Ant, AT in- 172-173; and Western World Literature, EH 260-261-262. 


for 


7. Rehabilitation Services Education 


S € rto yeh hu. d 


^1 


FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of 


(noncertification) 


JUNIOR YEAR 


Second 
VED 414 Prog in Trade & 

Ind. Education .. E 
EC Labor ECONOMICS ~.. srr- 
VEO ae Trade & Ind. 


J 
5 
VED 410 Occup. TI | 


“Students with previous imiruction in typewriting and shorthand should consult with Office Administration staff members 


Third Quarter 
VED 415 Teaching in 
Rehabilitation ............. 3 
VED 456 L ng Res. in S 
ZY 210 Human Physiology .........5 
Selected Electives ..........7 


First Quarter 
VED 466 Teaching Out-ol 


HN 
HY 


PHS 
sy 


FED 


FED 


HPR 
ED 


EED 


FED 
PG 


School of Education 
SENIOR YEAR 


Second 
VED 425 Professional In- 


Total—210 quarter hours 


in 
Rehabilitation ............ 


15 


Third Quarter 
FED 480 Prin. Fnds. of 

Education... 
SC 27) Group Problem 


Selected Electives ........ 


NOTE. Rehabilitation majors required to take maximum of 25 elective hours in a selected area of special interest 


8. Special Education (Mental Retardation, Behavior Disturbance, 
and Speech Pathology) 


First Quarter 


101 
101 


204 


101 
10) 


101 
201 


Related An... 


214 Psych, Fads, of Ed. 


417 
417 


Vrae sua ot eso ee v 


eee ee G GF LLL LLLZ 


or 
Tech. and Civiliz. ........ 


1 
b 2 
—— M — 


Physical Science... 


Total —210 quarter hours 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
" 
EH 102 English ends de. a 5 
HY 102 bra veria 
or 
HY 205 Tech. and Ciiliz........1 
BI 104 Bio. in Human 
—— 7. M 
al Education... I 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FED 218 Hum. Gro. and E 
ED. 376 A Surv. of Except... 5 
Approved Literature... 3 
Approved Elective EZ 
Major—Mental Retardation 
JUNIOR YEAR 
Second 
ED 401CGar Ma 
Natural and Soc. 
Science. 17 
FED 1320 Social Fads ot Ed......5 
SENIOR YEAR 
IED 425 Prol. internsh 
Mental Retard — — HQ 
Total —210 quarter hours 
Major—Behavior Disturbance 
JUNIOR YEAR 
—— — 
EED 401DCur. Il: Mathe- 
matics Natural 
and Soc. Sci... 10 
FED 320 Soc. Fonds. of Ed... 5 
Elective — Lee mre Peng eee 2 
SENIOR YEAR 
IED 425 Prol. 


EH 
HY 


HY 


EED 


MU 


MU 
IED 


tD 


IED 


AT 
sc 


FED 


> 
po 


FED 


ws E 


103 


206 
100 


371 
177 


378 


Third 
nglish la 
World History 


or 
Tech. and Civiliz. ......... 
Physical Science... 


Approy, Soc Sci, 
ent. to Lab 


Physical Education... 


Fras. of Music 


oF 

Intr. to Music 
Intr. to Mental 
Retard 


or 
t^m. to Behavior 
Disturty. 


Approved Literature... 


Approved Elective 


4865 The 


342 
450 


435 
450 


480 


Phil, Fods. of Ed. 
Approved 


MINOY . = c 
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ITI 


Am 
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Major—Speech Pathology 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First R Quem Second Third qur. 
EM wre Comp. oss EH 102 English Ve 3 EH 103 English Comp. ss 
HY 101 Word History HY 102 World History HY 103 —— History 
or 
HY 204 Tech and Civiliz. ........... 3 HY 205 Tech. and Civiliz ... 3 NY 206 Tech. and Civiliz 3 
Bl 10! Prin, of Biology- 5 — BI 104 Biol. in Human Affairs....5 Phys. Sci, Elect. 
MH Malh Elective........, 5 Soc. Sci. Elec... 5 Soc, Sci. Elect, .. 9 - 
SED 102NOnentation ....... sd PE 102 Begin. Swim. or SEO 104N Orientation Lab. Ex.........! 
PE 101 Fods. of P.E...............1 Qn, laidan PE Group Il... ! 
SOPHO MORE YEAR 
FH 253 Lit m Eng... 3 FED 213 Human Gro. & Devel....5 SC 340 Sp. & A Anatomy ........ 5 
SY 201 Int —— 5 FED 214 Psych, Finds. of Ed. -5 EH ith Lit. Glin Prob. -—9 
Phy, Sci. Elec... Su (SC 402 —— —— iG in Sp... amet 1 
SC 350 intr to Sp. Path SC M! eor khen Sci. Elec... uns 
and Aud... 5 EA i 7— 7——⸗jççßéç— 3 ID 376 oap der 5 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 32U Soc. Fnds ge DL SC 452 Sp. Path Il: Voice and.....5 SC 451 4, 1 —— — 
SC 451 Speech Pathi: ........—.5 Stutteri Lang. 
Articulation SC 46) Hearin 18 Path m sor Se TOS eee 
SC 460 intr. to Aud... 5 —) Path Elec. a5 ee ee D 
SC 1558 Clin. Prob. in Sp... ! 5 SC 365AClm. Prob. in Hr. T 
SC 15sc Cl. — in Speech. fe 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
FED 480 Phil & — IED  414NTch. Sp. Path.. -— IED 425NProfl. Internship 15 
Fnds. of Ed... 5. ED 423NProg. in Sp. Path... 
MEO Path. BOC ccd 5 
— - CED 421 xd r- 10 Guid. & Coun. ....5 
SC J058 Gin Prob. in Hir... oss SC  365CClin. Proh. in Hr............ ! 
Total—210 quarter hours 
9, Trade and Industrial Education 
JUNIOR YEAR 
First Second Third Quarter 
VED 475 Trade & Teach VED 414 Prog. in Trade & VED 415 Teaching in Trade 
EH 345 Busines d Pro > gc os Labo Ec TOUS VED 456 rrr o ctm * 
— 0049 tee kitten Trade & Ind. Education...1 
VN 310 Business Organ VED 410 Occup. Info, —......ccce 3 VED 477 Trade & Ind, Exp...........5 
er MT 331 Prin. of Marketing...........5 
FED 320 Soc Fnds. of Educ. . 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 465 Teaching Out-ot VED 425 Professional In- FED 480 Phil. Fnds. of 
Sch. Groups 3 ternship in Trade Education... 
VED 474 ont of Inst. m & Ind. Ed. c at VED 480 Trade & Ind 
LPS 7] esito = - VED 479 Trade & Ind. Experience _.. - 5 
VED 478 Trade & Ind Experience... VED 246 Ins or MAS 3 
Experience 0... 5 VED 441 
VED 458 Coord. & Supr Voc — — 
US, + eta Se ^ 
Total—210 quarter hours 


"CASA Kr WEY STS ARR QUEE PINE or by examination on basis of journeyman level 


work experiance si ap inditum re OC 15 Qua CM: for each year SUO prince. In those occupations where there is no 
organized apprenticeship experience the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to starting the curriculum, 
eiictjve Cou awark tay be substiauted these credits. Time required to complete curriculum would be reduced accordingly 
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10. Vocational Home Economics Education 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quater 
NF 104 Prin. Food Prep... 5 NF !12 Nut and Man... 3 202 e Sp. Comm. ............. 3 
EH 101 English Desesssesd CA 116 Ar Everyday Liv. ............ $ CA THS -GU end Mun... —— 3 
HY 101 World History...............3 102 English Comp. ................ 3 EH 103 English Comp................. 3 
BI 101 Prin. of Biology............... 5 HY 102 World History................. 3 HY 103 World History..........3 
VED 103 Orientation... 1 Bl 104 Bi. Human Af... 5 MH oved Math............... 5 
PE 101 Fnds. of Phys. Ed............ 1 ARU SE ET Rees 1 VED 104 Intr, to Lab. Exp............. 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CA 105 Fnds. of Cloth... 5 NF 204 Meal Mgt retein 5 CA 113 Housing for Man ............ 3 
FED 213 Human Develop........5 FED 214 Psy, Fnds. of Ed.............. 5 Phy. Sci. Elec... 5 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ............ 5 Sac. Sof. Dae eoe 906 £L BS Sen 5 
EH Literature Elec................3 EH d MW. TARDE sid EH d TENE 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FED 320 Soc. Fnds. of Ed.............. 5 FCD 267 Growth and Dev. CA 343 Int. Home Prob. 
CA 205 Clo. for Family................ 3 of Children 000.5 OP C. Bae decere 
HF 225 Flower Arrang. —— FCD 323 Man the Consumer.........3 oved Elec. ............... 3 
Physical Science ..5 FCD 157 Fam. & Hum. Dev.........3 o DAP. MC eae 10 
NOR nisin 5 
App. Home. Ec. EIL........3 
SENIOR YEAR 
VED 411 Tchg. Home Ec.........5 VED 425 Prof. Internship ............. 15 FED 480 Phil. Fnds. Ed.................. 5 
VED 412 Prog. Home Ec. .............. E FCD 443 Home Mgt. Res............... 5 
CA 206 Garment Stru. ss 3 FCD 337 Family Rel. RTOS 5 
NEUE IL Re 5 CA 431 Man E] Roter RCNH 
Approved Elective........... 2 


Total—210 quarter hours 


School of Engineering 


VINCENT S. HANEMAN, IR., Dean 


ORLANDO J. MANCI, IR., Assistant Dean 


The Profession 


HE ENGINEERING PROFESSION is made up of men and women who find 
practical applications for abstract scientific discoveries—people who take what 
they know about mathematics and the natural sciences and put that knowledge to 
work. The engineer engages in creative design and construction, in research and 
development—bridging the gap between human needs and the storehouse of 
theoretical knowledge. It is largely through the efforts of the engineering profession 
that it is now possible for our American civilization to take global leadership in the 
elimination of want and pollution and the conservation of our environment. The 
Various curricula in the School of Engineering prepare students to work and serve 
mankind in this profession. 


Engineers deal with real problems in a real world. Therefore, they must have more 
than a knowledge of mathematics and the natural sciences. They must also understand 
the economic, social, and cultural background of contemporary society and be ready 
to fulfil! their responsibilities as citizens. They must be able to communicate their 
judgements, plans, and decisions both orally and in writing. This communication must 
be precise and clear. These requirements all add up to the fact that engineers must 
have a truly liberal education. The engineering curricula are designed with this 
objective in mind. 


Curricula In Engineering 


Pre-Engineering— The first year (of an integrated four-year program) of the studies 
of students in the School of Engineering is administered as the Pre-Engineering 
Program and is a preparation for sophomore standing. This program is designated 
Pre-Engineering Management (PNM) for students in the management curricula, 
Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) for students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, 
and Pre-Engineering (PN) for all other curricula. The uniform Pre-Engineering 
curriculum and the basic requirements are detailed on page 165. 

Engineering Curricula.—Curricula offered are designed to meet the educational 
requirements of the engineering professions. The program in the fundamental sciences 
of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by a study of basic engineering 
sciences. Specialized or departmental courses follow in the third and fourth years. A 
parallel program emphasizing the humanistic-social studies is followed throughout 
the four years having as its objective a good general education for the engineering 
student. 

Curricula accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace Engineering, Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
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Bachelor of Industrial Engineering, and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. An 
accredited curriculum in Agricultural Engineering is offered by the School of 
Agriculture. 


A curriculum in Materials Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of Materials 
Engineering. This curriculum is administered through the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

A curriculum in Textile Engineering leads to the degree of Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering. A curriculum in Textile Chemistry leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Chemistry. This latter curriculum is designed to train students in the chemistry 
of man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of textile dyeing and finishing. 


Flexibility is provided in all degree programs through electives and substitutions, 
It is possible for the individual student, with the permission of the Head of his major 
department, to use this flexibility to emphasize areas of his own interest which may not 
be suggested by the titles of the various degrees. 


Management Curricula.—Two management curricula leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Aviation Management and Bachelor of Textile Management prepare 
young men and women for a wide range of administrative and managerial positions in 
industry. These curricula are interdisciplinary in nature and, building upon a broad 
foundation in mathematics, science, and the humanities, provide selected courses in 
engineering and business administration to produce graduates trained in technical 
management. 


Graduate Degrees.—Master of Science degrees are offered in the areas of 
Aerospace Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, and Mechanica! Engineering. Three professional degrees, 
Master of Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial Engineering, and Master of 
Mechanical Engineering, are offered by their respective departments. The Doctor of 
Philosophy degree is offered in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Chemical 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical Engineering. For requirements 
tor these degrees, see the Graduate School Bulletin. 


Admission 


Freshmen who are eligible to enroll at Auburn University are acceptable tor 
admission to the Pre-Engineering curricula. However, since the requirements for 
engineering education necessitate high school preparatory work of high intellectual 
quality and of considerable breadth, the following program is recommended as 
minimum preparation: English, four units; mathematics (including algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry, and analytical geometry), three to four units; chemistry, one unit; 
mechanical drawing, one unit; history, literature, social science, two or three units. 
Physics and foreign languages are recommended but not required. 


Pre-Engineering Students are transferred to the curriculum of their choice in the 
School of Engineering after satisfactory performance in the appropriate freshman 
program. A student who has not proceeded from Pre-Engineering to his field of major 
interest in the School of Engineering after the completion of six quarters may continue 
to register in Pre-Engineering only by special permission ol the Dean of Engineering. 
Furthermore, Junior standing cannot be granted to any student in the Pre-Engineering 
Program regardless of the number of hours completed. 

Transfers from Other Institutions who are eligible to enroll at Auburn University 
are acceptable for admission to curricula in the School of Engineering. However, the 
exact placement of the student can be determined only upon review of his transcript by 
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the Assistant to the Dean of Engineering. The student will be placed in the curriculum 
of his choice if he has completed the requirements given in the preceding paragraph. 
Otherwise, he will be assigned to the appropriate Pre-Engineering curriculum. 


A student transferring trom a junior college is allowed credit for equivalent 
courses taken at the junior college, subject to a maximum equal to the number of hours 
printed in the first two years of his curriculum. The acceptable courses are not, 
however, limited to the listings within the first two years. 

Many courses required by the School of Engineering are highly specialized in 
their content and the potential transfer student needs to select his courses with care. 
Therefore, to insure maximum transferability of credits, students are encouraged to 
contact as soon as possible the Assistant to the Dean of Engineering about acceptable 
credits. 


Humanistic-Social Electives 


The engineer must be more than a specialist. If he is to function effectively in his 
profession for the benefit of society, he must be aware of the social and humanistic 
implications of his activities and be equipped to assume his responsibilities in these 
areas. To assist him in this preparation, the various engineering curricula are arranged 
so that a student will take approximately 30 quarter-credit hours of humanistic-social 
studies. Some of the courses are prescribed while others must be selected by the 
student from an approved list. In addition to the specified courses in English 
Composition and History, the University requires that the student take at least one 
course from the area of Humanities and one course from the area of Social Sciences. 
The courses are either prescribed, elective, or a combination, depending upon the 
specific engineering curriculum. Lists of approved electives from the Humanities and 
from the Social Sciences are available in the offices of the Assistant to the Dean and the 
Department Heads. Other electives may be approved by the student's Department 
Head. Meaningful sequences are highly desirable and should be selected whenever 
possible. General areas of acceptable courses follow: 

Humanities; Fine Arts, History, Literature, Philosophy and Religion 


Social Sciences: Anthropology, Economics, Political Science, Psychology and 
Sociology 


Additional Information 


Military Training.—^A// curricula in the Schoo! of Engineering permit six hours of 
basic military training. At his option, the student may choose electives in lieu of this 
training in consultation with the Assistants to the Dean or his Department Head. Three 
to six hours of Advanced military training may be substituted for certain electives in a 
curriculum. For these options, see the specific curriculum. 


Service Department.—The Technical Services Department is a service depart- 
ment of the School of Engineering, offering courses in graphical methods, industrial 
laboratories, manufacturing processes, etc. The courses offered in this department 
may also be taken by students in other schools who may find them useful in their 
particular fields. The Technical Services Department, in cooperation with the School 
of Education, offers a program for the professional and technical training of Industrial 
Arts teachers for elementary and secondary schools. (See School of Education for 
major and minor requirements.) 


Co-operative Education Program.—The Co-operative Education Program is 
offered in all curricula of the School of Engineering. Refer to page 45 for a brief 
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description of the program and write to the Director, Co-operative Education, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Alabama 36830, for a booklet which gives additional informa- 
tion. 


Engineering Extension Service.—The Engineering Extension Service helps to 
extend the resources of the School of Engineering to the people, businesses, and 
industries of the state, Most of the programs of this expanding service take the form of 
short courses, conferences, clinics, and seminars. For further information, write to the 
Assistant Director, Engineering Extension Service, 107 Ramsay Hall. 


Pre-Engineering 


CHARLES M. GRIFFIN, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consists of a freshman program of studies to prepare 
students for admission to the School of Engineering with sophomore standing. Other 
objectives of the program are to provide academic and career counseling to assist 
students in determining the curriculum that best fulfills their personal and educational 
objectives. 

The Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for seven Engineering 
curricula: Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Materials, Mechanical, and Textile 
Engineering. Therefore, a student is not required to designate his curriculum choice 
prior to the completion of the Pre-Engineering curriculum. 

The curricula of Aviation Management, Chemical Engineering, Textile Chemis- 
try, and Textile Management have separate freshman year requirements. Students 
enrolling in these curricula are referred to the freshman year requirements for the 
respective curriculum listed in the School of Engineering section. 

The Pre-Engineering Program is designated Pre-Engineering Management (PNM) 
for students in the management curricula, Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) for 
students in the Chemical Engineering curriculum, and Pre-Engineering (PN) for all 
other curricula. 


Three-Quarter Pre-Engineering Curriculum 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 16! An. Geom &Cal* 5 MH 162 An. Geom A Cal. 5 Mit 163 An Geom A Cal, 5 
CM 103 Fnds. of Chem. I** 4 CHM 104 Prefs of Chem ll A PS 220 Gen Physics! 4 
EM 101 English Comp. .—......3 EH 102 English Comp j EH 10] English Comp. ..... 3 
EGR 100 Engineering TS 102 Graph Communica HY 101 World History ox 

Prospeectives — tion & Design —........—...2 HY 204 Tech. & Civiltz.t 3 
Ch 1I03L Gen. Chem Lab ! CM 1041 Gen. Chem. Lab ! Basic ROTC or Elective -1 

Basic ROTC or Elective I Basic ROTC or Elective -1 PE Physical Education ! 
Pt Physical Éducatión....... sd Pt Physical Education I 


*Students whose combined ACT scores of English and Mathematics are lower than 50, oF where total SAT scores are less than 
1100 are enrolled in Mathematics 160, 


"Student whose Composite ACT scores are lower than 25, of whose total SAT «cones are less than 1130 are enrolled in 
Chemistry 101, followed by Chemistry 102 and Chemistry 103 Laboratory, followed by Chemistry 104 with Chemistry 104 
Labo atory. 


*Recommended approved alternate HY 204 


Department of Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an excellent educational 
background for those wishing to enter many areas of today’s scientific and 
technological fields. The first two years of study are devoted to the basic subjects of 
mathematics, physics, and mechanics. The last two years of the curriculum deal with 
such areas as aerodynamics, design, astrodynamics, propulsion, structures, and flight 
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dynamics. In support of these areas, courses in advanced mathematics, computer 
programming (both digital and analog), and systems analysis are offered. The methods 
of systematic problem analysis are stressed. The theory learned in classroom lectures is 
experimentally verified in laboratory sessions. During the senior year students may 
take technical electives in several fields of specialization. The Aerospace Engineering 
Curriculum also serves as an excellent background for graduate study and research. 


Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 165) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MM 264 An. Geom. & Cal........ s. ME 321 Dynamics li... 4 ME 301 Thermo. l... 4 
ME 205 Applied Mech. PS 222 General Physics lil... — A£. " 300 Alu Emi 
Statics — ——— MH 265 DW E — — FE 261! Linear Circuit 
PS 22! Gen Physics i..........4 HY 102 World Historyt...........3 OS eee 
AE 203 Aerospace Fund,.......3 Hum. Soc. Elect." .........3 ME 207 ty nt of 
Basic ROTC oF Elective 1 Basic ROTC oc Elective ..1 ME: ee 6—— — 
MY 105 World Historyt......... } 
Basic ROTC ò Elective. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AE 307 Aero Struct. ! 5 AE 302 Airloads.... 4 AE 409 Aero Struct HW oos 
AE 310 Aero. ^n. IL. 4 AE 303 Theo Aero. I 4 AE 415 rnm e — 
AE 330 Aero. Instr.............4 PS 320 Modern Physics š AE 304 Aero. Hand 
ME 340 Fluid Mech. t....0......... 3 AE 31! Aero Mat. & Methods AE 326 Fund. ol Aero 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.” J of Construct. ... 1 space Dynamics ..........3 
Hum.-Soc. Elect.* 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AE 439 Static Stab. AE 400 Viscous Aero. 4 AE 429 Aircraft Vibration 
C. UP eee 412 i 3 and Flutter maA 
AE 434 Aero. Sys Anal..........3 AE 44! Dyn Stab. & Cont J AE 433 Ast Musee 
AE 305 Flight Perform...............2 448 Aera Design! 1 AE 449 Aero. er 
AE 401 Aem. Pree D te 1 Tech. Elective 3 AE 402 Aero. Prob. tl.............! 
Tech. Elective 1 Hum.-Soc. Elect.” ) Technical Elective...........6 
Hum. Soc. Elect * 5 Hum.-Soc Elect." -f 
Total—208 quarter hours 


*See page 164 for the selection of Humanstic-Social Electives. Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours 
of Humantstic-Social Electives 


tRecommended approver! alternate sequence HY 205-206 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 


414 Equilibrium Gas Dynamics 


AE 3 EE 263 Linear Circuit Analysis I. A um 
AE 416 Rocket Propulsion L5. sss 5 EE 264 Linea Circuit Analysis H, Laboratory. s T 
AE 417 Rocket Propulsion N.. 3 EE 301 Engineering Instrumentation... sss 9 
AE 420 Dynamic Simulaton gum EE 37! Electronics|... ocu — 
AE 421 Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis... 04 EE 382 Electromechanical Energy Conversion 1... 3 
AE 424 Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics ioo i£ 410 Probability 6.35 
AE 427 Engineerng ——— van wa thee ME 303 — Ete (——————— 
AE 428 e Propulsion Systems... ss ME 40! Statistical Thermodynamics..................-3 
AE 435 E of V/STOL Fhght 3 eee, 
AE 436 Rotary Wing Gerodyomeid sc —— —— ME 422 Transport Phenomena sm 
AE 442 Automatic lity and Contra ond ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis... 
AE 445 Missile demo Ono "il MH 403 Engineering Mathematics Wo. cmd 
AE 450 Dynamic Meteorology 1. osse MH 406 Elementary Partia! Differential 

AE 451 Dynamic Meteorology Heca nnna -— Equations ...... 6... — <$ 
AE 3491 Special Problems... seem ES MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis 5 
GE 426. Ar TED orien ee eee MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis.................... 5 
CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering — — 54. PS 405 Nuclear Physics... j eee ee 


Aviation Management 


The curriculum in Aviation Management provides education for men and women 
who plan management careers with the airlines, general aviation, manufacturing, 
governmental agencies or the military services. The study of fundamental aerospace 
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courses is combined with specified subjects in industrial engineering, business 
management and selected electives to provide preparation for the various specific 
tunctions of the aerospace industries including general management, production, 
operations, flying, maintenance, and education and training. Laboratory experience in 
aviation management and flight is provided through the university owned and 
operated airport in which the students are given the opportunity to participate in 
administration, training and aircraft maintenance and servicing. The Aviation 
Management curriculum also provides a broad educational background of fundamen- 
tal philosophies, theories, and concepts needed for research and study at the graduate 
levels. 


Curriculum in Aviation Management (AM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MM 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig =% MH 16T An. Geom. & Cal... 5 MH !62 An. Geom. & Cal... 5 
EM 101 English Comp. 3 EH 102 English Comp —-—— EH 103 English Comp..............4 
HY I0 World History HY 102 Woxld History HY 103 World History 
or or or 
HY 204 Tech. & Crviliz. I.. 2 HY 205 Tech, & Civiiz. 8 J HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz d 
TS 102 Engr. Drawing I... a TS 100 Intr to Mig. Proc ........2 I$ 106 Sethi PME up 
Basic ROTC ox Elective. ! TS 107 Graphical Anal. and Basic Elective... 
PE Physical Education ! Design. 1 Basic ROTC or Elective 1 
Basic ROTC of Elective 1 Pt Physical Education | 
PE Physical Education, | 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AM 201 Elem. Aeronaut — * EC 3274 thus. Le sadi ACF 215 Fund Gen. & Cow 
EC 200 Economies Lss. 5 Statistics I... ^ Accounting .. TITER 
PS 205 inm Physics. 5 PG 21! Psychology 1. 5 PO 209 i to Am GOVI. 5 
Basic ROTC or Elect.......1 PS 206 . PERO eS 5 AE 20) Aerospace Fund 
AM 202 Aerospace History ... 3 or 
Basic ROTC ur Elect... ! IE 264 Computer Program .......4 
it 23 Indus Admin... 3 
Basic ROTC or Elect ! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
MN 341 Business Law ..... 5 AM 412 Guidance & — AM MIS Aviation 
SC 311 Public Speaking.. — Fund. .. — Meterology —. W.- 
IE 316 Electronic Data IE 320 Engr. Economy... 5 IE 310 Motion & Time 
Processing Sys 4 AM 110 Jet Propulsion 7 Study A 5 
AM 309 Reciprocating Engr & EH 304 Tech Writing 1 MT 472 Econ. Transpert, 5 
Prop. Princ eS | It 302 Prod Control Tech L| 
SENIOR YEAR 
AM 407 Air Tramport...........3 AM 416 Airport Mgr. 5 AM 402 Aerospace Veh. 
MN 346 Human Reta nM m» MN 442 Personnel Mgt... 5 CO oll 
Technical Elective... Technical Elective. 5 AM 417 Alline 5 
AM 403 Gen. Aut Mg iius AM 409 —— M Technica Elective... scena 
tion... R Hum Soe. Elective......3 
AM 401 Aeronautical Sem. ........1 
Total—206 quarter hours 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted tor SC 311 (5 hours! and one additional hour of Humanntic Social Electives, 
or 3 hours of Humanistic: Social Electives 


See page 164 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Technical Electives must be approved by the Department 


Basic shop elective may include TS 112, T$ 115, T$ 114, T$115 of T$ 216. 1 TS 216 is used), the additional hour may be used 
as a technical elective. 


Option in Professional Flight 


This option develops competency in flight to prepare the student for a 
professional career in flight operations, to include such positions as, a flight officer 
with the airlines, a corporate pilot or a flight instructor. Aviation Management students 
may qualify for this option by completing, as a minimum, the following courses: 
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AA. 208 Pürtcipies 
ABA ZOE 190 Vade FIOLE NRE E i eaa cbs ema ekdicnedbaasecaseand ane msascen UTZX2ES tes bat | 
AN. 307 FRR INAV RAR sir EE L AAS LEISA ——— 3 
AM 316 Aircraft Operation and Performance ........cc:.cc.scsseseseessseeesavcneaesecseesenvevees 3 
AMISIT Corfmenbfal Firg TYAS Ta e aac aca EXcK E Fe€ eT GU aN 
AM, S IB CGOmmdehcter END FLAME LEE Lo Agasets rjéédde 80h Baeza c qus ban nas scunsanascursazacis 1 
POA Cima! vi o ang ea apres na rroda asa zt CR ms 3 
AM. 320 Commercial Flight Training a A a A 1 
RUSS Fülle saraia iatis a2utk esdeannassenaiasonsh TRAE ida Li 222 c3: 3 
AN H4 "Terünmet FUNGI TIBI 66868666 
and 
AAAS. AUTEN INE Rig TOAIIIQE D sanus axcese tani quai ss a ann crede dc uo 4 | 
AM 431 VENENE Flight Training 8 | 
AM 433 Transport Aircraft Flight Training................... eren 2 
or 
AM 428 Principles of Flight Instruction... nnnc 3 
AM 429 Flight Instructor Training... .accsvisssossservvsrsnreessessscaseanseasassvosenesnscnoasasaunsni 1 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The chemical engineer is concerned with the production and processing of a vast 
array of products. These processes invariably involve chemical reactions and physical 
separations. The chemical engineer's work can vary from small bench scale 
experiments to the design and operation of huge chemical plants. Typical industries 
that employ chemical engineers include the petroleum, chemical, iron and steel, pulp 
and paper, fertilizer, and fiber industries among others. The broad background of 
chemical engineering is especially useful for those individuals who desire to 
specialize in environmental engineering. 


An extensive knowledge of chemistry and, in particular, chemical ther- 
modynamics and chemical kietics is required for chemical engineering. Quantitative 
aspects are very important so that an aptitude for mathematics is essential for the 
successful chemical engineer, Because the chemical engineer must deal with the 
physical behavior of materials as well as their chemical behavior, a knowledge of 
physics is almost as important as a knowledge of chemistry. 


The program leading to the bachelor's degree in chemical engineering consists 
almost entirely of the study of broad scientific and engineering principles, which have 
numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. The student may select 
a major interest area during his junior year. These include process engineering, 
nuclear engineering, biochemical engineering, environmental engineering, engineer- 
ing science, and production management. Technical electives may be selected in all 
of these and other areas on an individual basis. Those students who elect to continue 
their education through one or more advanced degrees are qualified for better 
positions and often make more rapid progress than those with only the bachelor's 
degree. 


The broad university training provided, when supplemented by professional 
experience, enables graduates to qualify for positions as engineers in production, 
research and development, sales engineering, plant design and management. 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular and the 
co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education program. 
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Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Second Quarter Third 
CH Til Gen emis. CH 112 Gen. Chemistry... 5 CH 113 Gen A ini 5 
Mit 161 An. Geom. & Cal... 5 MH 162 An, Geom & Cal........5 MH 163 An. Geom. & Cal. ......5 
[M 101 English C WP LCD 3 EH 102 English Comp. ........... 3 EH 103 English Comp. ..............3 
TS 102 Graphic Methods............ 2 HY 101 World History”............... 3 HY 102 World History*.............3 
CHE 101 Chem. Engr. Fund........... 1 PE Physical Education.......... ! PE Physical Educaton.......... 1 
PE Physical aton.......... 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. —......5 CH 303 Organic 5 CH 304 Organic Chemiiry... 5 
PS 220 Gen. Physics..n...n.004 Ps 221 Gen. Physics Il... PS 222 Gen. RE. isi 
HY 103 World History*...........3 CE 205 Eng. Mech. Statics.......4 CE 207 Mech. of Solids...........3 
Hum -Soc. Elect.** 5 MH 265 Diff Equations... 3 ER Jes) Cece. 3 
CHE 213 Comp. in CHE 2 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 407 Phys Chemipy.............5 CH 408 Phys. Chemustry............. 5 CHE 313 CHE Analysis... 4 
CHE 321 Proc. Prin. conn CHE 332 Thermo. 1... 4 CHE 353 Heat Transfer. |... 4 
CHE 331 Engr. Thermo. n... —— 3 CHE 352 Fluid Mechanics ... 4 CHE 343 Stagewise Proc = 
Hum Soc Elect**..........5 Tech Elective*** J Hum.-Soc Elect** 5 
Hum.-Soc 9 ahh "T 
SENIOR YEAR 
CHE 41! Proc. Cont T. CHE 482 CHE Lab.................6 CHE 443 CHE Design II. 6 
CHE 421 Thermo. 4 CHE 442 CHE Design t............4 Tech. Elective*** — 10 
CHE 451 Mass Transfer 4 CHE 422 Chem. React. Eng. 4 Hum.-Soc. Elect ** 2 
Tech. Elective***... 5 Tech Elective _......... 4 CHE 470 Seminar 
Total —209 quarter hours 


*May be taken in any sequence. Approved Alternate sequence HY 204-205-204 


**See page 164 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives. Six hours of ROTC may be substituted for six hours of 
Humanistic- — Electives. Three hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for three hours of Technical Electives, 


*** Technical electives shown above total 22 hours. ay ey "A in one of the following six areas Typical courses in 
each area from which the 22 hours may be selected with the consent of faculty adviser are listed below. 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
Process Engineering Biochemical Engineering Nuclear Engineerng 
CH 413 Anal. Chem. s.s.s = Bi 101 Prin. of Biology.. 5 CHE 440 Nuclear Engr 5 
CH 415 Polymer Tech. .............5 BY 300 Gen, Microb. 1... 5 CHE 450 m Topics in 
CHE 440 Nuclear Eng... S BY 301! Gen. Microb. 8... ....5 MECSLIA THA 
CHE 450 —— Topics in BY 401! Bio. Statistics .............5 EE 371 Electronics ... 3 
Eee TBA BY 442 Gen. Virology........5 ME 335 Phys. Metallurgy 4 
CHE 460 Intr. to Plast. ............0.. 3 CH 418 Biochemistry . —— ME 414 Turbo Machines 4 
CHE 465 ind. Waste Water CH 419 Biachemistry............5 PS 305 Intr. to Mod. Phys........... 5 
Treatment sss 4 LÀ j^ Biochemistry... 5 8 = eden des T 3 
CHE 485 Air Mo OEE. - 4 topics in uc 
EE 273 Slectonics Chev — Cue uic ES; TBA PS 417 intr. to Biophysics....... 5 
IE 410 Eng. Statistics... 5 CHE 495 Biochemical Eng 3. PS 470 Physics oniinn 
ME 436 Ferrous Metal................ 3 ZY 1210 Human Physiology .....5 
Environmental Engineering Engineering Science Production Management 
M 101 Prin. of Biology.............. 5 CH 409 Phys. Chemisty- 5 ACF 215 Fund. of Gen. & 

By Gen. Microb. I... 5 CHE 413 Anal. Chemisty........5 Cost Accounting ............ 5 
4 2M Sanitary Microb. „sss 5 CHE 450 topics in J ad = 095 De. on 5 
Mo ft. d. — or T EHE ee 4 opics in 

Disposal Systems........4 TE 410 Engr. Statistics......._5 HE — „TBA 

CE 409 Envir. Hlth. Engr. —...... ME 341 Fluid Mech. II 3 ^B um. NEQUAM Le 
CE 424 Air Pollution... MH 266 Topics in Linear IE 302 Prod. Cont. Tech. .... L| 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry........ -» O——— I RES |. eT 
CH 413 Anal. -5 MH 362 Eng. Math bocce MN M0 Prin. of Mgt. ................... 5 
CHE 450 —— MH 401 Cal. of Vector MN 341 Business Law... 
ie eee „TBA Functions... aud MN 342 E ee 5 

CHE 465 Ind. Waste Water MH 403 Engr. Math. 8 MN 346 Hum. Rel. in A. 
Treatment m- want MH 405 Matrix Th. & Appl. ........5 MN 455 Legal Envir. of ee aed 

CHE 485 Air Qual. Engr | Ps 320 Modem Physics.............. 3 MT 331 Prin. of Marketinga... 5 
MT 472 Econ, of Transp. 5 
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Department of Civil Engineering 


Civil Engineering is an extremely broad professional field. The areas of interest 
may range from the behavior of thin shell structures to traffic flow theory, from 
hydraulics to the utilization of computers, from earth physics to microbiology, from 
the psychology of automobile driver behavior to water resources. Civil engineering 
problems involve the physical, mathematical, life, earth, social, political, communica- 
tions, and engineering sciences. Civil engineering projects involve many other 
professional areas, including architecture, law, public health, economics, manage- 
ment, sociology, finance, and other branches of engineering. The scope and 
complexity of the field, and its degree of involvement with other fields, has increased 
rapidly with the development of modern science and technology and with the growth 
of population and national economics. 


The Civil Engineering curriculum provides a background in mathematics and the 
physical sciences, in humanistic-social studies, and in the engineering sciences and 
the interrelated subdisciplines of civil engineering. Technical electives permit the 
undergraduate limited specialization in an area of civil engineering such as 
construction, environmental engineering, soils, structures, transportation, or water 
resources. 


The civil engineer plays an essential role in the realization of some of the most 
basic goals, objectives, and needs of society, These relate to man’s need for shelter, 


mobility, water, air, and productive land—the environment in which he lives and 
works. 


Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 165) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MM 264 An Geom, & Cal 5 G 200 Economia |... ...5 CE 201 5 ——— wold 
CE 205 Engineering Mech PS 222 General Physio HW. ...4 CE 301 Civil —— 
RE MH 265 Diff Equations ..........5 Ana — 
Ps 221 General Physics ll..........4 HY 103 World History’ ..........4 CE 207 nics of Solidi. = 
HY 302 World History" — 3 CE 202 int. toC Hum.-Soc. Elect **. 5 
CE 200 lat. wCwilt I Methods in Civi Basic ROTC o Elect. _..1 
Basic ROTC of Elect... ?T Engineer) j 
Basic ROTC or Elect | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CE 320 Fund. of Transp CE 304 Then. of Struc. ! 5 CE 380 Theo of Struc Il 5 
o Me toe, IE 410 Engr Statistics... 5 CE 308 Hydraulics 5 
lE 320 Engineering Ecoo........5 CE 315 Engineer CA CE 406 ini. 10 Soil Mechan«s.. 5 
ME 321 Dynamics !...............4 CHE 352 Fluid Mechanics 4 PS 320 Modern Physics for 
CHE XM ‘reaming EE - ngon... J 
Thermodynamics -s =: 
SENIOR YEAR 
CE 404 Structural Analysis... Ct 405 Waler and Waste CE Design Elective” ....... x» 
Water Treatment... Tech. Elective... 10 


CE 305 — 


EE 261 Linear —— Analysis |. 
Tech. Elective... n 
Hum-Soc. Elective". 


5 Ll-—Ac 
CE 417 Soil & Foundation Engr. J Hum -Soc Elective®* A 
Tech Elective.. — 
6 


Hum.-Soc. Elective** ..... 


Total—210 quarter hours 


*Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206. 
**See page 164 for the selection of Humanrstic-Social Electives. 
Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of Mumanities-Social Electives 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
in addition to fhe suibjects isted below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 


CE 400 Advanced era and Mapping ....—- — 5 CE 492 Linea Optimization Methods... 
CE 407 Urban Engineering |. 4 CE 493 Discrete Optimization Methods...............5 
CE 408 Environmental Engineering Design io os 5 Gi /— TOI Principles 5 
CE 409 Environmental Health Engineering. sss B! 104 Biology in Human Affairs sopranos senon nus soa 
CE 410 Transporation Engineering eese 5 CH 105 Fundamentals of Chemistry I oe a. 
CE 411 Flow i^ Open Channels seme CH 105) General Chemisty Laboratory — 
CY 412 Hydrology —— najm yemmera ———— 
CE 414 Structural Steel Design —A mass sasaaa Si CHE 440. Nuclear Engineering — oes 
CE 415 Construction dies. TT rm ne COMME orm’ EE 322 Combinational Logic Circuit... ees J 
CE 416 Reinforced Concrete ee | EE 397 Inte. to Acoustics and Noise Control ........... T 
CE 418 Prestresumd Concrete seem 3 ME 322 Oynafhicé Bier een ne totns E 
CE 419 Urban Engineering IL... eed MH 403 Engineering Mathematics I... ot 5 
CE 420 Sani neering Laboratory ..............6 5 MH 405 Matrix Theory ard Ce OES 
CE 421 Wale FOES Engineering. e 5 MM 406 Elementary Partial ential 

CE 422 ECSU MP a rubet Pai. d i or. aiu NUN ——À 
CE 421 Similitude in Engineering ...... Ue ENE MH 460 Intr. to Numerical Analysis sssi susra 
CE 424 Ai Pollution .......—..—..— À cents - MH 46! Numerical Matrix Analysis.............0......5 
CE 425 Soil Stabilization... oen L| PS 401 Theoretical Physics I—Mechanics.... sess 
CE 426 AW Pollution Control... PS 402 Theoretical Physics Hh —Mechanics AN 
CE 428 Radiological Health Engineering... oss PS 405 Nuclear Physics.. 5 
CE 430 Foundation Design and Construction.............5 

CE 490 Special Problems... 15 


Department of Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering keeps pace with significant develop- 
ments in science and technology; provides an educational preparation that assures 
maximum rate of progress in the engineering profession; and does this within the 
framework of a sound and extensive humanistic social program. 


The Electrical Engineering curriculum is organized around six basic areas of 
study. These areas provide a firm background in the basic concepts required for all 
Electrical Engineering students. They are (1) Circuit Analysis, (2) Electronics and 
Communications, (3) Energy Conversion and Transmission, (4) Electromagnetic 
Fields, (5) Automatic Control, and (6) Computer Engineering. In addition, technical 
electives in the senior year provide flexibility in the curriculum to accommodate the 
diversity of interests and talents among the students. A student, through his choice of 
technical electives, can concentrate on a topic of individual interest or choose a 
combination of electives from different areas to maintain a broad program. Electives 
relevant to each of the specialized topics in Electrical Engineering, along with 
additional courses which are related to these topics, are listed under the section on 
technical electives. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 165) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Mi 264 An. Geom & Cal. ......5 ME 205 Statics... : 4 EE 263. Circuit Analysis IN... 4 
PS) 221 Gen Physics 1L... 4 PS 222 Gen Physics t 4 ME 12! Dynamic Fu. 4 
HY 102 World 9. m MH 265 Linear Diff. Equa. 3 MH 26h Linear Algebra .............3 
ME 202 Engr Materials s 3 FE 261 Circuit Analysis I j PS 320 Mod. Phy. foc Eng... 
SE JOT MIC IO EE 3 HY 101 World History? J EE 264 Lim Cir. Anal, II ) 1 
Basic ROTC or Elec....... l Basic ROTC of Bec E Hum-Soc . Elective” j 
Basic ROTC œ Elec. 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE J62 Linear Systems. sss. b EE 351 Linear Fdbk. Sys 4 FE 374 Electronics I. 4 
EE à 391 Becromag l... A EE 322 Logic Circuits.. |. EE $24 Sequential Machines... 
ME 301 Thermodynamics L... à EE 371 Electronics |... 1 FE 352 Nonlinear Sys. sa] 
Hum.Soc Elective’......3 EE 392 EBecromag. 1... 3. EE 382 Energy Conv. 0... 3 
Hum-Soc Elective’.....3 EE 325 Systems Lab. Computer -t 
EE 384 Energy Com, T Lab. l 
tium.-Soc. Elective* 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Second 
EE 475 deona — 5 EE 492 Electr ae 4 EE 479 y A — 5 
EE 482 Energy Conv. Il............4 EE 463 Power Sys Analysis | ....3 Tech. Elective** ccc 6 
EE 425 Compute Org, ......3 IE 3h ADU 22 Hum.-5oc Elective" 3 
Hum.-Soc. Elective*.—...3 Hum.-Soc. Elective”... 3 Free Elective ..... 3 
Tech. Elective**.........} Tech. Elective** ... -J 
Total—210 quarter hours 
*Hum.-Soc. Studies selected from approved lists 
**Selected from approved list. Six hours advanced ROTC may be substituted. 
tRecommended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206 
SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
Circuit Analysis 
EE 464 Introductory Network Synthesis 0000 3 ompu hitecture. 
EE 465 Advanced Circuit Analysis, 3 Hoan TOR a System 3 
EE 30) Engioqering iegrumentetion.. —3 EE 428 Compiler Construction... 
EE 429 Computer Laboratory... TBA 
Electronics and Communications EE 446 Ana — ——— d = — 
EE 301 Engineering Instrumentation... ae E —* Kamput ne aude — — —— 
EE 397 Intr 10 Acoustics and Noise Control. : "3 MH 46D DONDE Computer Prog Simon — Š 
EE 412 Electrical —— ol Materials... zu MH to umerica ne ysis — "900010200000 79909999» 
EE — 413. Physical Electronics esse 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis... esses i 
EE 422 nal Subsystems. nba jd ect epe 3 
EE 424 —— he Architecture... x General 
EE 426 Computer Applications in Elect. Engineering. 3 EE 30! Engineering Instrumentation TCU, 
EE 446 Analog Computers 3 EE 327 Error Detecting and Correcting Codes... 
EE 464 introductory Network Sys —— — 3 EE à 397 Intr. to Acoustics and Noise —— — 
EE 465 Advanced Circuit Analysis.,. 3 EE 412 Fecrcal Properties of Materials. 3 
EE 473 Communications — €& 413 Physical Elect J 
EE 474 onics.. 23 EE 422 Digital Subsystems... J 
EE 494 —— Propagation... 2-3 EE 423 Fauh Diagnosis of Digital Systems... J 
EE 495 Se decrees mad EE 424 Computer Arch J 
MH dbA Probabili TROON acrorererreen ^2 E 453 cut — 
sepe a ati 
Y EE 428 Construction 3 
EE 301 Engineering Instrumentation... 3 EE 3464 Intr. PING ——— 3 
EE 446 Analog LT 3 EE 465 Advanced Circuit Analysis... esses 3 
EE 485 Power System Analysis II 3 EE 473 GON SERI —— 3 
EE 486 Direct Energy Conversion sss J EE 3474 integrated Electronics... esee 3 
MH 403 Engineering Mathematics Hie 5 EE 485 Power System Analysis Il.. — 
MH 460 Int. to Numerical Analysis... 5 EE 486 Direct Energy on -— 
MH 461 Numerical Matrix Analysis — EE 494 Electromagnetic - —— 
CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering - „> EE 495 Mi ER tn ip Oe addu cu 
Automatic Control it n2 313 Engineerin s Statistics til. —33 
r IE 314 Operations —— — — I 
IE. 453 Dynamic Propammini — 2) Kk aan — pania 33 
MP (2i wr. to Calcu cena 3 E 453 ze aS 
Mathematics et ME 207 Strength of Materials I J 
MH 405 Matrix and Applications. cond ME 340 Fluid Mechanics I ...... 1 
MH 460 Inr. to Numerical Analysis... Ed 5 ME 401! Stan Thermodynamics...... esee 1 
MH 461 Numerical Matris Analysts... ccm ME 402 intr. to Optimal System ` 4 
ME 42) Heat Transfer... — 
Electromagnetic Fields ME t Transport oce. 3 
EE — 397 intr. to Acoustics and Noise Control... MM AD ins. to Calculus of Variations- 3 
EE 494 +7 peice aA esp nt — — — MH 403 Engineering Mathematics — ORE um e mds 
EE 496 Antennas... — MH 460 Iny. to Numerical Any em 5 
MH 461 Numerical Ma a 
Computer Engineering M —— Phi Im ML — 
EE. 422 — — —— PS 15-416 Intermediate Madem lec [E 
Diagnosis ystems _ Principles a nergy. — “awa 
E40) Fam of Dus $ — PS 435 Intr to Solid State Physics... — 
CHE 440 DE m ty gnome Saath 
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Computer Science And Engineering 


The School of Engineering provides instruction in Computer Science and 
Computer Engineering to provide elective courses for Engineering, Arts and Sciences, 
and Business students who want to specialize in Computer Science or Computer 
Engineering by judiciously choosing their elective courses. 

Computer Science is the study of representation and transformations of informa- 
tion structures, programming languages, computational models, computer design and 
organization, translators, information processing systems, numerical mathematics, 
data processing, simulation, and information retrievel. Emphasis is placed on software 
and programming. 

Computer Engineering is the study of digital computer organization, design, 
utilization, programming languages and translators, information processing systems, 
and system performance. Emphasis is placed on digital hardware design and 
utilization. 

For those students who wish to channel their studies toward digital computation 


and computing machinery, the following lists of electives are available from the 
indicated departments. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE COURSES 
EE 202. Tumesharing and Terminal System. Tw». 385 € Progr anime Systems | 4 
IE 204 Computer ammung...... —— + 416 Si eS ie UN ES — 
IE 3100 Computer Programming and EE 422 . Digital Computer Architecture j 
Araras sg Lel aagana EE 424 Digital Computer Systems ! 
ision System * | EE 425 Computer Organization and Assemhi 
it 30) lmormation Retrieval and Programming - : 3 
Computer Programming I EE 427. Systems Programming and 
iE Hh —— Data Processing Systems Operating System. s sss 3 
n Witness E a Cat ! 
FE 322 Combinational Logic CCU E 4858. Advanced Computer Programming, i 
EE 124. Sequential Machines -- md MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analysis 5 
IE 384. Data Structures — MM 46) Numerical Matris Analysis... 5 
iE 485 Computer Programming Systems tl — 
COMPUTER ENGINEERING COURSES 
= = Tora ae Terminal Systerns 2 tg a23 Fault-Detection in Logic Circuits — 3 
EE 322 C national Logic Circuli... gp 425 Computer Organization and 
~ m e Em EE — PAL > Astembly rmn i 
2 ORC omputing Laboratory... sss! » 2034 
EE 327 Eror Detecting and Correcting Codes... Wn aaa Party end png : 
Osta Structures . fin i 3 omputet Projec -~ — 
T ^E ae Programming Systems | " J = E photon CHOR kapar — i 
22 Digital Computer Architecture. — MH 460 Introduction to Numerical Analyses 5 
MH 461 Numerical Matris Analysen 5 


Department of Industrial Engineering 


Industrial Engineering differs from other branches of the engineering profession in 
three basic ways. First, it covers all types of industrial; commerical, and service 
activity. Second, itis the only branch of engineering which gives substantial emphasis 
to the role of people as well as machines and materials in systems design, Third, it 
becomes heavily involved in the economic and financial aspects of the problems it 
considers. While the Industrial Engineer is still concerned with production systems, 
many non-industrial organizations have recognized the value of Industrial Engineer- 
ing techniques, and Industrial Engineers are practicing in health, marketing, financial, 
governmental, military, transportation, educational, agricultural, and consulting 
organizations. Furthermore, they have increasingly become involved in interdiscipli- 
nary activities. 

The Industrial Engineering curriculum emphasizes the systems approach to 
design, operation, and control and provides the student with competencies in 
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quantitative and qualitative analysis and solution procedures to the resource 
utilization data processing, information flow, management, economic, human factors, 
and human ecology problems associated with almost any system. The curriculum 
includes departmental courses in the areas of: computer systems and programming, 
simulation, mathematical optimization methods, probability and statistics, operations 
research, production processes, faciliues design, human performance, and the design 
of man's work environment and work methods. Additionally, options in occupational 
safety and health and computer science are available to the student wishing to 
specialize in these important areas of Industrial Engineering practice. Supporting 
courses taken in other departments include mathematics, physical science, engineer- 
ing science, economics, psychology and social science. An elective program 
equivalent to approximately two quarter's course work permits the student to pursue 
further topics of personal and professional interest. 


A wide variety of employment opportunities is available to the Industrial 
Engineering since his competencies are required by almost all manufacturing and 


service organizations. Additionally, Industrial Engineering practice is considered 
excellent training for top management positions. 


Option in Occupational Safety and Health—The OSH option builds on the 
student's basic Industrial Engineering background to prepare him to function in the 
following topic areas: 


1. Identification and evaluation of OSH conditions, practices, and loss potential 
factors. 


2. Analysis, design, and implementation of OSH control methods, procedures 
and programs. 


Option in Computer Science.—The C.S. option builds on the student's basic 
Industrial Engineering background with the intent of better enabling him to utilize the 
computer in solving complex problems. 


Curriculum in Industrial Engineering (IE) 


ME 207 Stren. of Vat Leu. 
Tech. Bective" s.s: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 165) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
IE 202 Ind Ener Fund. IÈ 317. Ergonomies I 3 JE H! Statistics I $ 
MH 264 An, Geom. & Cal.........5 ME 301 Thermodynamics |, 4 IE 325 Engr, Icon. |. 1 
PG ZIT Gen Psychology............. 5 PS 222 Gen. Physics Il A FC 200 Economics! 5 
PS 221 Gen Physics M. 4 MH 265 DIÑ. Equations... 4 HY 103 World History? 3 
Basic ROTC o Elective I HY 102 World Hitoryt..........) EE 261 Lin. Circuit 
Basic ROTC or Elective ..! UO E SS ae 
Basic ROTC or Llective 1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
tt 452 Engr. Stat i... DT. E — M3 Eng. So. at E 8 35 Linear Prog I 5 
IE $26 Engr. Econ. sue WE — 300 Computer Prog 3 E 308 InfoDecs Sys. 3 
IE 114 Oper. Anal | j PG 12) fp Psych HW: E 38 Ergonomics I... 3 
EE | 263 Lin. Circuit Perception Ls ME 321 App. Mch. Dyn. 4 
Anal, t... à ME 205. App Mech. -Satics...........À Tech. Bective*.... 6 
PS 320 Modem Physics 1 MH 266 Linear Algebra — 
EE 264 Lin Circuit 
Anal In Lab | 
SENIOR YEAR 
E 416 Opes. Anal W., - E 4177 Oper Ans UF” oue d mh 426 Oper & Fac. Des ti" 1 
IE 424 Prsi. Cont. Fune. d. J E a25 Prod. Cont Func I A Hum.-Soc. Elec ^ 
iE 434 Engr Stat IV... s. ue i 427 Ope & Fac Det" Free Elective* > 
IE 419 Enonomies tZ... sesso Tech. Eective* 6 Tech. Elective* 5 
j 
i 


Total—210 quarter hours 
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tRemonmended approved alternate sequence: HY 205-206 
*Foe students electing either the OSH or CS option, these electives are replaced with required courses as follows IF 401. 
IE 402, IE 403, IE 404, 1E 405, IE 406. EE 397, ancl ME 444. 


Compute Science option: IE 384, IE 385, EE 122, and MH 460; the remamimg eleven hours must come from rhe following 
two groups of course with at least one course (rom each group: (1) IE 301. 1E 455, IE 485; 12) 4E 453, IE 486, MH331. MH 405, MH 
46) 


“Students in the OSH option may elect alternative courses with the department head's approval 
* Students in the OSH option will be assigned to special sections of these courses 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


^ pamphlet describing the student's elective options and suggested courses is available im the IE department offices. Elective 
courves are available in all fields of engineering represented on campus computer science, operations research. statistics, 
production analysis, management, economics, psychology and human performance. mathemati, environmental quality, and 
ecology. Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for six hours of humanistic or free electives 


Department of Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a broad 
field from which to select their life's work. Industrial positions in manufacturing, 
marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate mechanical engineers 
in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, chemical, electrical, 
aerospace, nautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the graduate is prepared by 
his college education, when supplemented by experience and practical training, to 
specialize in management or in engineering services, such as consulting and sales. The 
curriculum also is suitable for students intending to enter the fields of engineering 
education and research. It is an excellent base for further study at the graduate level in 
this and allied fields. 


The curriculum provides the student with a strong background in mathematics 
and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of engineering 
mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and heat and mass 
transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understanding and with the 
ability to solve problems in these areas. In addition, there are professional subjects 
offering instruction in combustion engines, including gas turbines and rockets, power 
plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turbomachinery and 
machine design. A series of courses in electrical subjects is also included to equip the 
graduate with needed fundamental knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Modern design courses at senior level, employing both the group project and the 
individual project techniques, provide an opportunity for the student to solve typical 
engineering problems, requiring the development of skill and cooperation in creative 
design, analysis, and synthesis. 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and to add to 
his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to enable 
students to specializeto a limited extent, including a sequence in optimization theory. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre- Engineering Curriculum, page 1^5. 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third Quarter 
MH 264 An Geom A Cal.......5 PS 222 General Physics tl 4 ME 01 Thermodynamics | 4 
PS. 221 General Physics 1H.......4 ME 202 Engr. Materials ME 32) Dynamic t resent 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics Science-Structure ............ 3 EE 261 Linear Circuit 
Statics —— „sA ME 207 Strength of Math. 1... Analysis 1... j 
HY 102 World History or HY 103 World History or MH 362 Engr, Math L- 3 
HY 205 Tech and Cwille 3 HY 206 Tech and Civiliz 3 ME W9 Correlative Experi 
Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 MH 265 Linear Diff. Equat. ......3 mental Mechanics .......... 2 
ME 21! E 2 Basic ROTC or Elective 1 
1 


Basic ROTC oc Elective . 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


Third 


First Second Quarter 
ME 322 Dynamics ll. 3123 Dynamics of Machs 


Quarter 
A ME m ME 335 Eng. Materials 
ME 316 Strength of Matis | ME 304 Engr. Materials Science- Metallurgy ......... 4 
ME 306 Computations Lab. E Science- Properties ..........3 ME 341 Fluid Mech. 1! ud 
EE 263 Linea Circuit Analysis ILA ME 302 Thermodynamics H......... J ME 303 Thermodynamics I... 3 
SC 202 App Sp, Comm. ME 340 Fluid Mechanics /.......... 3 PS 320 Mon FICE Et Engr-2 
or Electrical Science Hum.-Soc Elect* . . 3 
EM 304 Tech. Writingt.........3 flecthe in ommo 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 421 Heat Transfer... =u ME 415 Thermodynamics of ME 451 Advanced Projects .......3 
ME 439 Mech, Engr Design 1 aiu 3 Power Systems... 4 ME 420 Thermal Systems 
ME 427 of ME 440 Mech Engr Laboratory .. 2 
Physical Systems. . | Design Il... 1 Hum -Soc Elective” Bar 
Hum.-Soc. Elective^... ...3 ME 422 Transport Processes 3 Technical Elective..........4 
Technical Elective... J 412 Measurements Lab... 3 
Mum.-Soc. Elective*........3 


Technical Elective...........3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) or EH 304 (3 hes and three additional hours approver! 
by the Department Head. 


*See page 164 for the selection of Humanistic- Social Electives. 


**Blectrical Science Elective must be EE 301 Engineering Instrumentation or EE 371 Electronics | or EE 382 Electromechanical 
Energy Conversion 1. 


NOTE: The recommended technical elective sequence in optimization theory is MH 310 and ME 402. Additional courses 
following this sequence are available 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 
Department and the Dean of Engineering. 


AE e —— —— 4 ME 410 —* Plant SPIERE Lorem ——— 
nened. |ME 414. Torbemacnas aa 4 
AE 429 ——— Flutter... esse ME 428 Air Conditioning & Refrigeration ...........0.6 4 
AE 439 Static Stability & Control... 3 ME 432 Automatic Controls ee i j 
AE 441 Dynamic Stability & Control musene ME 436 Engineering Materials Science- 
AE 450 Dynamic Meteorology |... 3 Ferrous Per ce PEPPER. 
AE 45! —— Meteorology I... 3 ME 437 Engineering Materials Science- 
CE 305 —— — Sys E Non-Ferrous Metal — LL 
CE 380 Theory 5 ME 436 Residual Stresses in Metals. } 
CE 404 Structural An n O N Al paaano T ret ———— H5 
CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering s —5 ME 442 Computer Design seses — — 
EE 322 Combinational Logic Gircuits...............—.— 3 ME 443 Photoelastic Stress and Strain 
= he —— MEME — an Le Probiems -ECE 
1 omagnaties [irr mrt ME 449 Professional Diagnostic Problems.................... 4 
EE 482 Electromechanical Energy ME 450 Special Problems... — — 
ol) ae ü⏑⏑0ü MH 266 Topics in Linear Algebra.. — 
EE 483 Power System Anayerr n 310 Introduction to Calculus of Variations ...... =S 
IE | 315 Linear a — 3 MH 40! The Calculus of Vector Func. . —á 
IE — 325 Engineering Economic Analysis 1... sss 3 MH 403 Engineering Mathematics I. . 5 
E E petty AE ERR Analysis tho... — PS) 413 em ond a 
— —-— T), o, re IPTE 5 
ME 402 PA tim yor ig Av — cod PS 425 Principles lear Energy Systerm E 
TS 450 Engineering Metrology... A D 
ME 401 Statistical namics... — 


Materials Engineering 


The curriculum in Materials Engineering is administered by the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering of the School of Engineering. It is an interdisciplinary 
curriculum conducted co-operatively by academic departments of the School of 
Engineering and the School of Arts and Sciences through a faculty Materials 
Engineering Curriculum Committee. 


Materials Engineering includes both the design of materials and materials 
processes to meet specific needs. Materials Engineers are employed in the basic 
metallurgical, ceramics, plastics, electronics, aerospace, mechanical, process, chem- 
ical, and nuclear power industries. The profession of Materials Engineering is a 
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modern out-growth of the older professions of metallurgical, ceramic, and plastics 
engineering. It represents a unification of basic principles and experience in materials 
design to meet the expanding current needs for industrial materials. Every aspect of 
industrial and technological progress depends upon proper materials design and 
application. 

The curriculum in Materials Engineering is planned to provde the necessary 
foundation in the humanities, basic sciences, engineering sciences, and particularly in 
the science of the relationship of structure to properties. The curriculum will prepare 
the engineer for professional practice or graduate study. Today, many materials 
engineers occupy key positions in industry, government, research, and education. 


The courses in Materials Engineering include the subjects of ceramic, metallic, 
and plastic materials design with the emphasis placed upon the structure of each type 
and its influence on the properties and performance in service. Fundamental 
relationships are emphasized to prepare the engineer to effectively meet modern 
design challenges that will be encountered. The equipment available is comprehen- 
sive and modem and includes metallurgical microscopes, X-ray diffraction and 
radiographic facilities, an electron microscope, and a variety of types of chemical and 
mechanical processing and testing machines. 


Curriculum in Materials Engineering (MTL) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 165) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quo 
MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. ...... 5 PS 222 Gen, Physis Miers CH 407 Physical Chem...... 5 
PS 221 Gen. Physic It MH 265 Linear Differential ME 301 namics Í... 4 
ME 205 Applied \iechanics- Equations........... J ME 12! p 
Statics 4 ME 202 Engr. Materials ME 304 Engr. Materials 
HY 102 Word , emm Science- Structure ...........3 Scvence- Properties L| 
Basic ROTC or Elective I ME 207 Sw of Matis I.3 ME 309 Correlative Exp 
HY 103 w History 3 Mechanics |... 
Basic ROTC or Elective! Basic ROTC or Elective ..! 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 408 Physical Chem. 5  |€ A!0 Eng. Statistics. 5 ME 42! Heat Transfer. rnt 
ME 335 Engr. Materials ME 336 Physical Analysis of ME 318 Phase Diagrams.._.....4 
Science-Physical Materials... EE 30) Eng Instrumentation. 
— pue ag 4 ME 436 . Materials ME 437 Eng Material 
EE 261 Linear it Analysis 1.3 Science- Ferrous Soence-Non- Ferrous 
ME 31308 Computation Lab. .....5 qi e —— Metallurgy esed 
Hum.-Soc. Elective* ........ j EE 263 Linear it Analysis 1.4 Technical Elective..........4 
Hum.-Soc. Elective* j 
SENIOR YEAR 
CH 415 Polymer Tech i =A PS 413 intr. to X-Ray ME 446 Advanced Physical 
PS 320 Modem Physics for Crystallography..............5 Metallurgy- 
Engineers en | CHE 475 Rate Processes in 
ME 448 intr to Ceramics... 3 Materials. red Metal a fe 
EE 412 Electrical Proper- CH 416 Polymer Tech 11... ... 3 ME 451 Advanced Projects... 
ties of Materials 3 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm.t... 3 Technical Elective..........5 
Hum.-Se Elective |... 5 Technical Elective...........3 Hum.-Soc. Elective*.....6 
Total —210 quarter hours 


Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.) oc EH 304 (3 hrs.) and three additional hours approved 
the Department Head 


*See page 164 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives 
NOTE: The sequence CH 111 and CH 112 may be substituted for the sequence CH 103/CH 103. and CH TO4/CH 1041 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


— ta the subjects ied below other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 
ment. 
CHE 440 Nuclear Engineering .. 
CHE 460 Introduction to Plastics 
CHE 485 Air Quality Engineering .. 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry... me 
CH  4!0 Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry... 
CH 4135 Analytical Chemistry... 
CE 409 Environmental Health Engineering. 
EE 197 Introduction to Acoustics and 

Noise Conrol |. " 
EE 413 Physical Electronics 
EF 486 Direct t Energy Conversion . 
GL 301 Minero! v 
ME 316 Stren Materials Il... 
ME 3137 The Physical Analysis oí 

Materials JI 


438 Residual Stresses in Metals... 

441 Photoelastic Smess and 

Strain Analysis . ITI 

447 Advanced ysical Metallurgy: 

Plasticity n. — — 
449 Professional Diagnostic Problems 

300 Intermediate pit and 

Magnetism l.. 

303 Optics... osos ——— 
^pplied Spectroscopy usc cope CURE m. d 
409 Introduction to Reactor Physits 1........... —— 
414 Electron Optics and —e—— 
415. Intermediate Modern Physics 

435. Introduction to — State * Physics — 
305 Fiber Tec yy 

424 Man-Made Fibers |... 


awww vivi Ur d bs uU 
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Department of Textile — 


The Department of Textile Engineering is equipped with the full-size machinery 
of a complete textile mill for the manufacture of a wide variety of fabrics from the 
processing of the raw material to the weaving of the finished product. Included are 
laboratories for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of 
fibers and fabrics. 


The textile industry is the largest industry in Alabama, comprising more than 25 
percent of the total industrial working force in the state. The greater portion of the 
textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, is located in the South and 
Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, there are some 1,500 plants which process 
cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and paper and an almost unlimited number of finished 
products. The industry is growing rapidly in all branches, 


The size and diversity of the textile and allied industries, including manufacturers 
of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, research laboratories, 
textile supply, and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities for college-trained men 
and women. New fields of employment are opening in research and development and 
in the process of new fibers. The need for college graduates in textile engineering has 
never been greater than at the present time, nor is the demand likely to be met within 
the next several years. 


The Department of Textile Engineering offers three curricula to prepare students 
for all areas of the industry. The Textile courses in these curricula are combined with 
courses offered by other departments of the University to provide basic instruction in 
the fundamental sciences, engineering, technology and humanistic-social studies. 
The three curricula are: 


Textile Engineering.—The curriculum in Textile Engineering trains men and 
women in the basic engineering sciences. It includes basic engineering sciences, 
humanistic-social studies, the textile subjects needed for a basic understanding of the 
textile industry. It prepares students for graduate study and careers in textile research, 
engineering, production and management in the textile industry as well as in other 
allied industries, such as the manufacture of textile machinery and man-made fibers. 


Textile Chemistry, —The curriculum in Textile Chemistry trains students in the 
chemistry of natural and man-made fibers and in the theory and practice of textile 
dyeing and finishing. It prepares students for graduate work and careers as chemists 
and dyers in the textile, man-made fibers, dyestuff and other allied industries. 


Textile Management.—The curriculum in Textile Management prepares the 
student for production, administrative and managerial positions in the textile and 
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in their junior and senior years to major in production, sales, or design according to 
their interests and professional needs. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Engineering by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college education 


through the Co-operative Education Program, which is described on page 45 of this 
catalog. 


The Department of Textile Engineering is organized and equipped to conduct 
applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the Engineering Experiment 
Station, and other departments of the University, the department serves the textile 
industry of the region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Engineering (TE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, page 65) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
First Quarter Third Quarter 
TE 210) Fiber Process a TE 21! Yarn Mfg. I 5 TE 220 Wes. & Des. I. 5 
MH 264 An Geom. & Cal ...5 PS 222 Gen. Phys. Wi. 4 ME 205 App. Mech. Slates 4 
PS 22) Gen Physics 8... 4 MH 265 Linear Dif. Eq. ............5 ME 202 EMSStructures... j 
HY 102 World History’*.. J HY 103 World History*"....... ! SC 202 App. . Comm.t . j 
Basic ROTC or Elective . 1 TE 101 iot. Peretiles.. |. Basic ROTC or Flective . 
fai: ROTC or Elective | 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 261! Cicult Ana 1... sss 3 EE 263 Circuit Ana. I... —Q EE 301. instrumentation... 
ME 207 Stren Muis: | rand ME 321 Dynamics (.................. E ME 340 Fluid Mech. I.es 
TE 307 Bleach — Ore — à TE 320 Weav. & Des. II... —— TE 324 Phy. Testing sss 
TE 325 Test. Qual. Cont. Li. J PS 320 Mod. Phys JENS. .........5 TE 319 Chem. Tesi 1 
ME 301 Thermodynamits |.......... A IE 201 lod. Admin... „i E 204 Computer Prog, .. L| 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economies... & TE 406 Test, Costing 5 IE 424. Nan Made Fiber... 5 
TE 405 Warp Prepara. 5$ PG 21 Gen i LA iere 5 TE 4M Fabric Analysis oaod 
EM 304 Tech. Writin à TE 305 Fiber Tex L| TE 412 Test Mg. = 
Itum Sec. Elec 5 Technical Elective 5 Hum .-Soc. Elective’ A 
Technical Elective. s 
Total—205 quarter hours 


tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 he. and ÉH 304 (3 hrs.) 
"See page 164 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives 
“HY 205. HY 206 can be taken for HY 102 and HY 103 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 
in addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Mead of the 


MN 34! Business Law 2 TS 308 Gages & Menurermenb .............. 5 
EC 402 American Industrie 5 TE 32! Weaving å Design Ni, 5 
IE 316 Electronic Data Proc iss sss TE 322 Yarn Manutacturing I 3 
It 310 Motion & Time Study eee TE 425 Mane. NUde Fibers Ii 5 
IE J20 Engineering Economy 5L... sess E. 
Curriculum in Textile Chemistry (TC) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

First —— — Third Quarter 
CH 111 Gen C TUE TRAC CH 112 Gen. Chem... 5 CH 113 Gen. Chemi... 5 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Inh... Mit 161 —— eg & LL 3 MH 1362 An. Geom & Cal 5 
EH 10) English ——— — * EH 102 English Comp. .... 5 EH 10) English Comp 3 
LY 10l Use of Library.. ! HY 101 World History** . J MY 102 World History"... 5 
TE 101, Intr. Textiles... al Basic ROTC ox Elective | Basic ROTC or Elective 1 

Basic ROTC or Elective. Jd PE Physical Educ ation..........1 "E Physical Education.........1 
PE Physical Education.........1 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 

First Second 
An Conn A CA. 5 CH 205 An. Chem.. J 
An. CHET, nce 3 MH 264 An. Geom. & Cal. EF. | 
World History** sisu 3 TE 220 Weav & Des l. 5 
App. Sp. Comm.t........... 3 Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 
An. Chem. Lab. .... 2 
Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 

JUNIOR YEAR 
Intr tee —— watt PS 206 Int EEN. 
Weav. & Des. II... NU TE 307 Bleach. & Dyeing.. 5 
Technical Writ.t... J TE -211 Yam Mig bin 
Hum -Soc. Elective*........3 Hum.-Soc. Elective’......... 3 

SENIOR YEAR 
Organic ..5 CH 407 Physical Chem..... 5 
T: Preparation . 5 TE 417 Dyes = at. 
Textile z 1 TE 424 Manmade Fibers. 5 
Phys. Testing..... —— Technical Elective...........3 


Total—205 quarter hours 
tSix hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 202 (3 hrs.1 and EH 304 (3 hrs). 


*See page 164 for the selection of Humanistic-Social Electives 
**Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 204-205-206. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


mg 


202 
210 
305 


303 
317 
319 


408 
406 


Third Quarter 

Ethics & Soc. sss 5 
Fiber Process ...............5 
Fiber Tech. .... 3 
Basic ROTC or Elective . ! 


* 


Physical Chem 5 
Textile Costing ^ 
Technical —— 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon approval of the Head of the 
ment. 
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Third 

Fund. of Chem. _. 5 
English Comp. —RB 
World History** ... .. 3 
Mach. Tool Lab. .. 1 
Basic ROTC or Elective ..! 
Physical Education.. t 
Fund. Acctng. sess 5 
—* Am ree Au 5 


& Finnish... 5 
Weav. & Des. Iii... 5 
Tex. Qual. Cont... id 


CH 305 Organic Chemismy «5$ ME 301 Thermodynamics I............. 
CH 24 Mant ) — MH 265 Diff Equa 
CHE 432 Proc. 4 duda MEME) BE NAP Witte Sat Bo, 
e 460 Intr. to ALI R TE 322 Yarn Mig. I. 
204 Computer Program... i} TE 418 hcg Weav. & Des... 
ie M1 Engr. Statistics I STS 3 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers Il... 
IE 320 Engineer —— manc — TE 431 Fabric Analysis... 
ME 207 Stren. of RES "- 
Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Second Quarter 
MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. ... -5 MH 161 ^i x theca ..5 CH 103 
EM 10) English Comp. 3 PA 202 Ethics & Soc.. 5 tH 103 
HY 101 World History**.... 3 EH 102 English Comp.. 3 HY 103 
TS 102 Graphic. Com. & Des... 2 HY 102 World History*" .. 3 i£ 201 
TE 10! inr. Textiles... ol Basic ROTC or Elective - 1 TS m 
Basic ROTC or Elective, J PE Physical Education. 1 
PE Education a PE 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics S$ EC 202 Economics HH. sss 5 ACE 2115 
PG 211 Ps PS 2 5 PO 209 
TE 210 Fiber Process ............... 5 TE 220 We A HC TE 21! 
TE 305 Fiber T 204 "€ 
Basic ROTC or Elective ..1 Basic ROTC or Elective . 1 
—— 
SC 1 Public Speaking* 4 EC 274 -- MT 311 
TE 307 Bleach & Dyeing...» 5 TE 120 Wen. & De ii malla, TE 317 
TE 322 Yarn — — 5 TE 324 Phys T — TE 321 
TE 319 Chem. Testing 42 EM 304 Technical nting’ Di JE 338 
SENIOR YEAR 
EC 445 Indus. Relat 5 MN 442 Personnel Mgt.. ——————— 5 TE 424 
TE 406 Text. Costing.... 215 TE 405 Warp AA." AME dI 
TE 418 Weav. & Des.......2 Technical Elective...........3 Te 431 
ical Elective._....S Hum.-Soc. Elect. ........... 3 
Total—204 quarter hours 


tSee page 164 for the selection of Humanstic-Social Electives. 
*Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SC 311 or EH 304 with extra hours used for Hum.-Soc. Elective. 
**Recommended approved alternate sequence: HY 204-205-206 
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SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


5; In acidition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical elecives upon approval of the Head of the 
partment 


TE 30 Knitting & Tufting eee — — SS IE 301 Computer Prog... 

TE 417 Advanond Dyeing enn IE — 302. Production Con, Tech 

TE | 425. Man-Made Fibers a Lie IE 310 Motion & Time Study 

ACF 212 Principles of Accounting... IE — 320. Engineering Economy «ses 

MN 310 Principles ol Mg. s esse i Engineering — — — 
TS JOA Gauges & Measurements seme 

PG 461 Industrial Peychology................. 


MN 34) Busineis LAW eensescacessteeeosavensesusen 
MN 346 Human Rel & Mat, 
MT 417 Sales Management 
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Auburn School of Aviation 


ROBERT G. Pitts, Director 
Gary W. KiteLey, Associate Director and Airport Manager 
Haroto F. Gorr, Supervisor of Flight Education 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department of the 
School of Engineering to offer flight education for resident and extension students of 
the University, for the Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the 
citizens of Alabama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad 
field of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Administration 
and other organizations in conducting special aviation research and education 
programs. At the present time flight courses offered include private, commercial, 
multi-engine, instrument and flight instructor. These and several other courses in flight 
are offered for credit in the Aviation Management Curriculum, and are also available 
on a non-credit basis, 


In addition to flight education, other services such as airplane storage, servicing, 
maintenance, and repair are provided at the airport. The school also provides air 
transportation anywhere in the United States for University faculty and staff. In 
conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located on the campus, the 
airport serves as an excellent laboratory of practical training for students enrolled in 
the curricula of Aviation Management and Aerospace Engineering. 


The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct these programs 
inasmuch as it owns a 375 acre airport, conveniently located within three miles of the 
campus. The landing field has two lighted paved runways 4,000 feet long. Other 
facilities include a two-story Administration Building, two large hangars, and a five 
unit T-Hangar. The school currently operates ten single engine aircraft, two twin 
engine aircraft and one flight simulator. 


Because of the excellent aviation facilities, the Auburn School of Aviation has 
been fully certified by the Federal Aviation Administration as an Approved Ground 
and Flight School with examining authority for private pilots. The school is also 
approved by the State Department of Education for flight instruction for veterans under 
the U.S. Veterans Administration education program. The FAA has designated the 
Director of the Auburn School of Aviation as an Aircraft Inspection Representative and 
the Associate Director and Supervisor of Flight Education as Pilot Examiners. 


School of Home Economics 


Rut L. GALBRAITH, Dean 


OME ECONOMICS at Auburn University is a professional program with its roots 

in the arts, sciences and humanities. Areas of specialization are concerned with 

all aspects of environment, health and human development. Home Economics is a 

complex of studies serving many purposes—broad liberal education for the unknown 

future, preparation for professional careers, and a background for home and family 

living. A basic core of subjects in liberal education is required of all undergraduate 
majors. All courses are open to both men and women students. 

With emphasis on both breadth of knowledge and its application to the solution of 
human problems, Home Economics offers professional or pre-professional prepara- 
tion for an increasing variety of positions. The Home Economics degree enables 
graduates to earn above-average salaries. Numerous positions of leadership are 
offered to majors in education, business, industry, and government. 


Programs 


Programs of study leading to the Bachelor of Science degree can be planned 
within nine curricula in the School of Home Economics. These curricula are designed 
with flexibility to meet the needs of students with varying interests. 

Each student is assigned a faculty adviser under whose guidance a program is 
planned. 

The School of Home Economics includes the Departments of Consumer Affairs, 
Family and Child Development, and Nutrition and Foods, 


Department of Consumer Affairs 


The Department of Consumer Affairs focuses on man's physical environment and 
resources, including his personal interaction with this environment. The housing in 
which he lives, the home furnishings and equipment surrounding him, the clothes he 
wears, and Ihe beauty in his environment are all matters of fundamental concern. 


Three majors are currently offered in this department: Clothing, Textiles and 
Related Art; Fashion Merchandising; Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment. 
Students are trained to apply science and technology in evaluating consumer 
products. This training, in addition to providing better consumers, leads to careers for 
men and women in business or government positions serving consumers in fields such 
as fashion merchandising, textile design, textile science, and public utilities. 


Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Clothing, Textiles, and Related Art is a professional option curriculum (consisting 
of three options), providing flexibility for preparation in specific areas of specialization 
based on students’ professional goals. Diversification within the major allows for 
application of knowledge in such varied fields as textile and apparel design, 
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production and promotion; textile science; fashion journalism; consumer problems; 
and individual creativity. A unique interdisciplinary potential is created by the 
existence on one campus—located within a textile area—of Clothing and Textiles, 
Textile Engineering, the Experiment Station for research and the Cooperative 
Extension Service for consumer application. 


First Quarter 
MH 140 College Alg.” 


ICI 


CA 
CA 
EH 


116 


V16L Art for Liv. Lab 


101 


HY/AT** , 


PE 


EC 
PG 


EH 
EH 


FCD 157 EI & Human 


"Studenti choosing Textile Science Option take MH 160 Pre-Cal/Trig 


200 
21! 


153 
260, 


Curriculum in Clothing, Textiles and Related Art (CT) 


Options: Clothing, Textile Design, Textile Science 


Art for Living I 
English Comp. .. 


Physical | Education......... 


Economics I. 


Psych. tor FED 213 


Human Growth and 


— — — 


-— 261, or 262 zee 
Lit West. World .. 


ewe ewer 


TIL II 


CH 
CH 
C^ 
EH 


103 


115 
102 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
Second Quarter 


Gen. Chem.. 


103L Gen. Chem. Lab... 


Clothing & Man. 
English Comp. 


HY/AT** ....... 


tY 101 
PE 


Use ol Library............... 
Physical Education......... 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


NF 112 
203 
1 


254 
260 


EH 
EH 


BY 220 
CA 313 
FCD 123 


CA 
CA 425 


415 


Nutr. & Man............ 


Housing lor Man ——— 


English Lit 

or 

or 261, or 262 Sur 
X orld 


SENIOR YEAR 
History of Textiles 
or 
History of Cost. 
Prof, Electives 


"m 


CA 
CH 
CH 
ENH 103 
HY/AT** . 
PE 


105 
104 


NN > J 
EsAN 


CA 


bbili 
vA 
< 


35 


CA 385 


www 


CA 41! 


— 5 


13 


Total—205 quarter hours 


Third 
Fund. 


104L Gen. Chem. Lab, s 


English Comp. 


Physical | Education......... 


nq Cra 


Creative Weaving 
Prot. Electives 


Man-Environment 
Relations ....... 


Electives............—.. 


s.s.s» 


i 
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"Students may tale any combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Tech. and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, Hist. of 
Art, AT 171-172-173. 


CLOTHING OPTION—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


* — — — — 
Art for rien th Liv. I. 


Fashion Sketchi 


ng... 
Mass Communic., Fam Cons, Sen.. 


Fashion Analysis... 


ie EAS 


Ant for Ù 
the Hower. 


Interior Home —r Man N 
Creative Crafts ............ 
Clothing Design 
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456 


274 
474 
330 
461 
105 
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Ln in inin 


IM 


490 | 


Comp. Meth 


Apparel Prod. 
ox Field Study. 


Business & Econ. Statistics | 


Business & Econ. Statistics Mii oss 
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v Weaving .. 
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Pattern Weaving... 


Experimental Weaving.......—.ee- 
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CA 415 History of Textiles. 5. AT 113 Fundamentals................. AMT =. fi 
CA 425 History of Costume. on... ceed AT. 121 Fundamentals... 00, — 
CAR Au. LUA A T aannam 
CA 465 Ceramics-Adv. Construction i3 — AT 123. Fundamentals. isses eee 5 
CA 466 Ceramici-Wheel Throwing.sss—3 TE 220 IS O aa | SS 5 
CA 475 Creative Textile Design... TE 230 Basic Fabric Struc. & Design ses 5 

TE 418 jacquard Weaving & Design... — 


TEXTILE SCIENCE—APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


CA 435 Textile MoM og — — — MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Calculus... esse 
CA 475 Creative Textile Designs. 5 MH 162 Anal. Geom. & Calculus... — 
CA 483 Laundry Equip. pe d Loc eee. MH 163. Anal. Geom. & Calculus... ss 3 
CA 490 Independent Study... ee 5 £t M Z4... ire Tama CI a e amid 
BY 401 Statistics... JE LP, PE BA PIOUS reiecit nrepeeeseernrverrconem 245 9 
CH 204 An Chemistry... re as a A ee Ee J 
CH 207 Omani Chemistry.. — TE 307 Bleaching & Dyeing....... — 
CH 208 Organic Chemistry... sa- TE 917. Dyeing & Finishing seen 5 
CH 303 Organic Chemistry... in 5 JES (319 pCR) TOSREE ns eremo ea tote sterio erede 2 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry... 5 JG. 328 3 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry....... eae AE AU eh ——— — — 35 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry S TE 424 Man-Made Fibers Less —— — 5 
CH 404 Organic Anal... 5 TE 425 Man-Made Fibers Il... VITNYRTHRVEVPPRERITS. 


Students with other specialized professional goals in Cota Textiles and Related Arts should plan an appropriate 
coordinated program of electives to provide needed knowledge competence. 


— interested in combining Clothing & Textiles with teacher certification, consult adviser for specific course 
requiremen 


All electives must be approved by the student's adviser 


Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


Fashion Merchandising prepares majors for such positions as buyer or assistant 
buyer, comparison shopper, fashion stylist or coordinator, merchandise manager, 
fashion promoter, or owner-manager of a small store. Three months of retail training is 
included in the fashion merchandising curriculum, 


Curriculum in Fashion Merchandising (FM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Thrid Quarter 
MH 140 College ^lgebra.......5 CH 103 Chemistry ...—— 4 CH 104 Chemisty ..................4 
CA 116 L.............3 CH 103L Chemistry Laha] CH 104L Chemistry Lab.................! 
C^ 116L An for Uv. Lab... 2 CA. 115 Clothing & Manu. d FCD 157. Fam. & Human Dev. ...3 
EH 101 English Comp.........3 EH 102 English Comp............d EM 103 English Comp. —....,....3 
HY/AT* eai — omina PROBES, deep aa ADD Spo Lo pam ameeq ead) 
Pt Physical Education........1 LY 101 Use of Library 1! NF 112 Nutrition & Man..........3 
Pt Physical Education I Pt Physical Éducation... 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Org Chem........ 5 EC | 202 Economics 5 ACF 211 Accounti in 5 
Economic Feed ES = 204 Physics... — 5 CA 225 Textiles FR. 
ne ——— ———— SY 201 “= — —— PG 2M Se 5 
CA 205 oS ae CA 113 Housing for Man 3 SC 202 App. Sp — 3 
ee A < 3 
Elective — — 


E AT aere ey Te me: HY 101-102-103, Tech. and Civilization, H Y 204- 205-206. Hist. of 
171-172-173. 


**Students may choose one course from English Lit. EH 253, ot Sur. Lit. Western World, EH 260-261-262. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
MT 331 Marketing — 0.000000 5 BY 220 Intr. Microbio. .......5 CA 325 Fash. Merch..............5 
CA 226 Fash, Sketch... 3 CA 316 Fash. Analysis 5 MT 432 Promotional Strat. -5 
IM 315 Ag Jour. eee 3 MT 433 Retail Store MRL... Prof. Elective* — 
Prof. Electives* ........8 FCD 323 Man the Consumer... oo o — 3 

SENIOR YEAR 
CA 335 Retail TrAng. s.e B CA 416 Appare! Qual. Eval, ...... 5 CA 425 History of Cost s:$ 
CA 435 Textile Testing............... 5 CA 431 Manny Rel... 2 
— — 9 Prot. Electives*.............10 

Total—205 quarter hours 


"Professional Electives—8 of the 23 hours should be selected from among CA 105, 206, 385, 475, 483. Other suggested 
electives are ACF 212; CA 424, EC 206, 274; MN 310, 341, 342, 346, 442; MT 436, 437, 441; SY 405; any CA 
courses. 
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Fashion Institute of Technology One-Year Transfer Program 


Selected students in the Clothing, Textile Design, or Fashion Merchandising 
curricula may apply for a special one year program during their junior year at the 
Fashion Institute of Technology in New York City. Arrangements can be made to 
transfer the FIT credits to Auburn and to receive, in addition, the Associate in Applied 
Science degree from FIT. 


The support received by FIT from the Educational Foundation for the Fashion 
Industries and its unique location in mid-town Manhattan enable students to see the 
fashion industry in operation and to have their work evaluated by outstanding 
designers who lecture, demonstrate, and evaluate the finished products. Students in 
fashion buying and merchandising also participate in a cooperative work-study 
program in the fashion industry. 

For further information, contact the Head of the Consumer Affairs Department, 
Auburn University. 


Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 


The Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment program prepares students for 
positions with public utilities, manufacturers, retail dealers, research centers, govern- 
mental agencies, retail associations, and other business areas. This curriculum serves 
and prepares professional homemakers, those engaged in adult education and 
Cooperative Extension. Courses from this program may be elected by students in other 
curricula; examples include programs centered on safety education, house structure, 
engineering, and the applications of physics. 


Curriculum in Housing, Interior Furnishings, and Equipment (HEQ) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second Quarter Thiru 
CH 10) Gen. Chem. & Lab ..... 104 Gen. C & Lab. . 


MH 140 Collen das Algebra 5 5 LH 5 
CA 116 Art for Living J 115 Clothing and Man... FCD 157 dran © aoi Human De». A 
CA 1164 An for Uv. Lab 7 111 pee EL as EM 101 ce = 
EH 101 English M EH 102 English Comp ook HY 102 —* Histon. i 
NF 112 Nutrition Meteo J HY 101 World History” .. — SC 20 *2 Comnm.........3 
Physical Education... PE Physical Education. I Pt | Education.......... 
LY 101 Use of Library s st 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CA 225 Textiles ^ EC 200 Econones! 2 5 CA 233 Home Equ t | 
CM 203 Orgame hem... S PS 204 Foundations of EC 202 Economics II. 5 
mG 21 Psychology | — 5 Phi ance demoni) SY 201 Ine. to Sexiolony 5 
HY 103 World History"... EM 253 English Lut EM 254 English Lit 3 
o or 
Er 260, œ 26) o 262-Sur [IH 260, or 261. o 262-*ur- 
Lit, West World 5 Lit. Wat Worle J 
Electives. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CA 301 The Mone 5 BY 220 Int. Micros f 5 CA 3434 Int. Home Probi... 5 
CA 31! Horm furnishing $ CA X33 Lighting Design... 5 — IM 415 Ag Joumalism. 3 
“AT 39 Pra of Mkt ^5 CA 110 gn Com. am å Prof. Electives............10 
FCD 323 Man the Consumer j Com. Svc... ~ 3 
Prol. Electives 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
CA 453 Comum & Mit 3 Prof. Elective ^ CA 431 Man-Enwr. Rel 2 
Prof, Electives..............10 Electives. A Prot. Electives _....... n 
o7," are Electives... hh 


*Recommended alternate Equipment Option—HY 204-205-206; Furnishing Option —AT. 171-172-173; 
Housing Option —H'Y 204-205-206 


Total—205 quarter hours 
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APPROVED PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
EQUIPMENT OPTION 


16 hours from: CA 433, 415, 483, 493; NF 104 
10 houn from: MT 432, 433, 44! 
tS hours from. ACF 211; AR 360, 370; AT 111, 112, 113, 121; BT 101, 206; CA 325, 315, 47Y; 
EC 206. 446, 455; FCD 443, 441; MN 110, 341, 342, 146, 455; 
NF 358; PG 461. SY 311 
FURNISHINGS OPTION 
Hof 13 hours from: CA 345, 385, 415, 415, 47], 475, 483, 
10 hours from MT 412, 431. 441 
16 or 18 hours from: ACF 211; AT 111, 112, 113, 121, 211, 371. 372, 373; CA 216, 325, 335, 476 


486; EC 206, 446, 455, FCD 443, 441; HF 221, 225, MN 310, 341, 342, 346, 
455; PG 461; SY 511. 


HOUSING OPTION 
19 hours from- FCD 267. 337, 441; NF 358, SY 202, 203, 204, 301. 309, 311, 401, 405, 408 
10 hours from EC 206, 446, 455, 458, 459. FCD 443, MT 432, 441; PG 461 
10 hours mom: AR 360. 370; AT 11, 112, 371, 372, 373; BT 101, 206; CA 493; 


HF 221 


Department of Family and Child Development 


The Department of Family and Child Development is concerned with the 
processes of growth and development of the individual in his daily living from infancy 
to old age and with the creation of techniques for facilitating such development. Its 
primary mission is the promotion of self-fulfillment of individuals and families through 
maximum utilization of material and human resources. 


Three majors are offered in this department: Family and Child Development, 
Home Management and Family Economics, and Family and Child Services. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


The major in Family and Child Development prepares men and women for 
professional work with families and individuals of all age levels, with challenging 
careers in programs for young children and youth, family life education, and business. 
Through the course, Directed Field Experience, majors are provided supervised 
professional experience related to their area of interest. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Development (FCD) 
General Family and Child Development Option 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
Bl 101 —— — — Bi 104 Bio Mum. Aff 5 SY 20! Sociology 5 
EH. 401 ng Lomp...— ———— 3 PG 2! Psychology ! 5 EH 103 Eng. Comp..............3 
HY 2 re eee EM  !02 Ene Comp 1 FCD 15? Fam Hum. Dev... 3 
LY I0! Use of Library.............1! HY * J NF 3112 Nur MAR ic... rer D 
PE Physical Education.......... i PE Physical Fducation ! HY * ee } 
PE Physical Education ! 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FCD 267 Ch. Dev. |... 4 FCD 268 Family! are EC 200 Economies sos 
C^ 115 Cloth for Man.. i SC 273 Gr. Prob. Soh... FCD 300 App. Ch, Stud ...........5 
Electives : 10 MH or  )PA(Appr). — CA. M6. An DEL ie 
CA 113 Housing lor Ma 3 ———— — 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 301 Ch, Dev. Ih, 4 FCD 302 Ch. Dev. ... 4 FCD 323 Man Consumer............3 
FCD 305 Family Wc ceed FCD 306 Famy W..........4 Prof. Electives ............15 
Liberal Ed. Elect...........5 ee ee B 
Prof, Electives ...........5 
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SENIOR YEAR 
first Quarter Second Cog che 
Prof, Electives .........03 FCD 420 Res, Child Dev a Electives LE 
Liberal Ed. Elect... 5 CA 41 Mando. Rel 7 Prof, Electives... ^ 
Prof, Electives 7 
Liberal Ed. Dect 5 


Total—205 quarter hours 


“Students may take any combination of World History, HY 101-102-105, Technology and Civilizanon, HY. 204-205-208 
History of Art, AT 171-172-171, and Western Literature, EH. 260-261-262 


PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


Professional Electives for the Family and Child Development and Family and Child Services programs of - are to be 
m «phe de guidance of the faculty adviser. The list of Protessional Electives is available in the Department of Family and 
nent. 


Child Study Laboratories 


The Department of Family and Child Development provides laboratories for the 
study of child development and behavior. Pre-school programs are available for 
infants, three-, four-, and five-year-olds. Children admitted to the child study 
laboratories are selected from an appliction list. Applications are placed with the 
Department of Family and Child Development. The special study needs of students 
and faculty determine the composition of the pre-school population. Normally, an 
equal number of boys and girls is selected, and an attempt is made to have birthdays 
distributed evenly throughout the year. Other study variables are also considered in 
the selection of children. 


Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 


The Home Management and Family Economics major is designed for students 
interested in a broad general education in home economics. Professional preparation 
is offered for positions in consumer economics, family economics, financial counsel- 
ing, Cooperative Extension Service, home service and other areas of business, 
requiring a background in home management and social science. Valuable experi- 
ence may be gained for graduate study. 


Curriculum in Home Management and Family Economics (HME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Second |. Third Quarter 
MH 140 College Alegbra 5 BI 10I Prin Dio fe "i 104 Bio. Hum. Dev... 5 
CA 116 Aniv Liv L| NF 104 Prin Fd. Prep...............5 CA !0S fund. Cloth................5 
EH 101 English Comp 3 CA NS Cath Mum... EH 103 English C ———— S 
NF 112 Nutr 1 EM 102 English Comp... FCD 15S? Fam Hum, De. p | 
LY 101 Use of Library 1 PE Physical Educaion........1 PE Physical Education ......! 
PE Physical Education 1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Econ. I 5 E 20) Econ ll 5 FCD 268 Family! — > 
SY 201 Soc 5 NF 204 Meal Mar 5 PS 204 Prin Physics -see 
SC 202 Sp. Com 3 PG 2 Pyh 5 FCD 267 Child Dey. 1... 4 
CA 113 ! eS HY 205 Tech. & Civ 5 HY 206 Tech goa 1 
HY 204 Tech. & Civ 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
CA 233 Home Equip. 5 FCD 333 Com leg. — “WN MI! Busines Law... 5 
73 Group 2 MY 39" Wr 29 CA 34 Int Home Proh. 5 
FCD 123 “Mean Consumer 3 Liberal Ed. Electives 5 CA 19) Light Equip, 5 
E 3 Electives ) C^ n0 Mass Commun. ’ 
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SENIOR YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
FCD 441 Fam. Finance............5 FCD 443 Home Mee. comm CA 493 House UNF 
Libera! Ed. Electives.....5 CA 453 Cons. & Mkt.........3 FCD 460 Mat Prob ss cmd 
Electives... susan — CA BSS Con. Text uo Electives. sss 10 
CA 431 Man-Env, Rel -ssie 
Liberal Ed. Electives 5 


Total—205 quarter hours 


Family and Child Services (FCS) 


Family and Child Services is a broadly-based curriculum designed to provide 
students with the relevant knowledge and motivation to enter employment in human 
service occupations and professions not requiring graduate education immediately 
upon receiving their bachelor’s degree. The curriculum also is sound preparation for 
the student planning to enter graduate study. A multidisciplinary approach utilizing 
concepts from anthropology, biology, economics, history, philosophy, political 
science, psychology, sociology, and human development evokes an integrated view 
of man and society. 


Curriculum in Family and Child Services (FCS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


First Quarter Second Quarter Third 
Bi 10t — AE BI 104 Bio. Hum. Aff... 5 SY 201 Snc agy = I did 5 
EH 101 English Comp.............4 PG 214 Psychology l... 5 EH 103 English Com es 
NF MI Nutt. & Màn.........ss3 EH 102 English Comp... 3 FCD 157 Fam. Hum 2a. 
rey) a Je HX. = KC RE ee HY * n D eU ee sd 
LY 101 Use of Library ssl CA 113 Housing for Man 3 Pt Physical Education.........1 
PE Physical Education j PE Physical Education... 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

MM or PA (Appr. $ EC 200 Economics sss FCD 300 App Ch St 5 
FCO 267 Child Dev. | 4 FCD 268 Family /....... 5 SC 773 Group Problems 5 
CA 115 Cloth. Màn... s.d PG 215 Quan Meth — — PO 323 Mun. Gove... 5 

Liberal Ed. Electives.....5 CA 116 Art tor Living —..........4 Electives 3 

JUNIOR YEAR 
PO 329: 09. AE md FCD 302 Child Dev Ul 4 RSY 362 On .. 5 
FCD 301 Child Dev It... E FCD 308 Fam Ch Men. HL. 4 eV" 37S) ME Sees TL amann 5 
FCD 305 um " 4 FCD 323 Man Consumer 3 Y 308 luv. Del 5 
PG DO Soc Psy, 4 Prof. Electives 5 FCD 306 Family i! = 
SENIOR YEAR 

FCD 487 Int Fd. ee FCD 497a Dir. Field Exp. .............5 FCD 499 -o WA 
CA 431 Man-Eow. Rel.. 2 FCD 420 Res. Ch. Dev. ...........4 ee P0 
FCD 310 Tech. Interv, _. 2 Prof. Electives... I Liberal Ed. Electives.....5 

Electives... 4 

Prof. Electives .. E 

Total—205 quarter hours 


“Students may take any Combination of World History, HY 101-102-103, Technology and Civilization, HY 204-205-206, 
History of Art, AT 171-172-173, and Western World Literature, EH 260-261-262. 


Department of Nutrition and Foods 


The Nutrition and Foods major is designed for students who have a strong interest 
in the health, physical growth, and welfare of people, and ability to apply scientific 
principles to the solution of problems. The sociological, psychological, physiological, 
and economical aspects of food in nutritional status are integral parts of the program. 
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Through its majors in Nutrition and Foods, Food Service Administration, and 
Pre-Nursing Science, this department prepares students for careers in teaching, 
research, and health services in college, university, community, hospital, industry, 
and in government on the local, state, national, and international level. 


Food Service Administration (FSA) 


The Food Service Administration major trains men and women to manage 
efficiently commercial, industrial, and institution food service operations. Food 
production, consumption and service is today the second largest business in the world 
and demands highly trained personnel. 


Curriculum in Food Service Administration (FSA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 340 of 1607 ON 104 Prin. of Food Prep... 5. NF. 204 Meal Mgt. 
fi 1300 English Comp oes CH 103 Gen Chem & Lab 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem & la aa 
HY IOL Word History 3 EH 102 English Comp.. 3 EH 103 English Comp 3 
NF 31912 Nut & Mand HY 102 World History.. 3 HY 103 World History... 3 
LY IOL Use of Library. | PE Physical Education........7 Pt Physical Education... 1 
" Physical Education 1 Basic ROTC? Basic ROTCE 
Basic ROTC? or or 
or Bective —w omen 1 Elective— women l 
Elective—women. .1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 203 Organic Chem $ C 200 Economix... 5 @ 10) Biology & Lab $ 
ACF 211 Accounting ...... 5 PS 204 5. EC 202 Economics II — 
EM 253 English Lit... 3 SY 201 Inte. Socio... eS $C. 202 App. So. Comm... 
PG 212. Psychology 1... j Basic ROTCS Basic ROTCE 
Basic ROTC or or 
~ Elective—women...........1 Dective— women | 
Elective—wormen. 1 CO T Lem 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IE M tlec. Data Pro 5 BY 220 Bacteriology..............5 MT 331 Prin. of Mk... s. 
NF 356 a Op a Mgr. 5 MN MI Business Law 5 NE 362 Prob in Comm 
ZY 105 Human EX Elective** ^ AII 
EH 30! Creative or oe t m 
EH 304 Technical Writing JJ 
SENIOR YEAR 
MT 412 Promotional Strategy... 5 NF 426 Food Prod. & NF 416 Quantity Food 
MT 437 Sales Mat 5 Fin. Mgt... 5 Production 5 
Elective**, 6. NF 462 Exp. Foods.. 5 NF 436 Food Ser Sys 5 
ADS 415 Food Plant San — | CA 431 Man.Envr. 2 
NF 446 Catering............ J Elective** . 5 
Total—205 quarter hours 


3 Male students may choose six hours of electives im lieu of Basic ROTC in consultation with their academic advisers 
“MH 140 College Algebra; MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig 


**To quality foe ADA membersh therapeutic and administrative dietetics, students will be required to lake NF 318 
Nutritional Biochemistry, NF 382 and 392 ition and Diet. NF 402 Diet Therapy, PG 212 Psychology 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Studies in Nutrition and Foods offer specialization for a professional career 
consistent with the interest and ability of the student. Major areas of concentration 
include dietetics, nutrition and experimental foods with minors in food science, 
teaching, chemistry, biology, journalism, radio, and television and others from which 
a student may select. 
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Curriculum in Nutrition and Foods (NF) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Third Quarter 
Bl 10) NF 104 — "Tn 5 CH 104 Gen. Chem. & Lab....... 


Bl — 101L Biology Lab —— CH 103 Gen. Chem. Lab..........5 — EH 103 English Comp. ............- 
MH 140 or 160. 102 English Comp. .. Mio HY 103 World History............... 
m 
j 


w ee 
m 
i 


EH 101 English Comp. .. "T HY 102 World History... NF 3112 Nutr. & Man.............—.. 
HY 101 World History....... rua. 3 PE Physical Education... CA 115 Clothing & Man......... 


LY 101 Use of Library... Physica Education.......... 
PE Physical Education ........ ! 


m 


ZY 105 Human Physio.............. 
M8 Nut Biochem.. = 
CA 116 Art tor Everyday Liv.. 

FCD 157 Family & Hum. Dev... 


CH 203 m Chem. ............... 
SY 201 ag — "Mh tier 
CA 113 Housing for Man. 


Ww V UA uU 
FARA 
tw 
— 
Pe 
3 
3 
a 
wwe wv 
zZ 
^ 
wun 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FCD 323 Man the Consumer .........) BY 220 Intr. to Microbio. EM 301 Creative Writing ............3 


NF 356 Inst Org & or or 
Pers, M mre jomivenab BY 300 Gen. Microbiology 1... 5. EH 304 Technical Writing... vedi 

FED 214 Psych Frets. of Ed. 5 SY 220 Statistics or 
Prof. Elective........ — 5 or JM 315 Ag. Journalism ................ 3 
BY 401 Biolog Stats............5 SC 202 App. ——— 23 
Prof, Elective... cenn 8 Prof. Elective. -sirna I0 


NF 382 Nut. & Dietetics 1......5 NEF 392 Nutr. and NF 416 Qty. Food 
Prof. Elective... 13 0 || De Production ........ss S 
NF 464 mm Fon. eoe CA 431 Man Envir. Rel... 


T 
A 
F 
$ 
e 
> 
A 
À 
4 
"1 


Total—205 quarter hours 


"MH 140 College Algebra; MH 160 Pre-Cal. w. Trig. 


Special areas of interest in Nutrition, Dietetics, Food Science, Communication in Food & Nutrition, Research, and Teacher 
Education may be developed through choice of elective courses. 


NUTRITION AND FOODS OPTIONS—PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 


NF 436 Service Systems"... ma EUN —— 
B. Management 

ACF 211 Principles of Accounting I... 

ACF 212 — — Mu. 

EC 202 Economics I P 

EC 350 Labor Economics ....... 

MN 310 Principles of Management... 

MN. 432 Canoni MONEE ere frenar reperiet qupseremeesquv FEWER AC EEI 

NF 426 Food Purchasing and Financial Management” 

NF 436 Food Service cane NE RL ew are d 
C Therapeutic and Clinical Dietetics 

ANT 203 Intr. to Anthr 5 

ZY 424 ee N ad Animal Physiology... —— — 

5 


III 


— ⸗ PPro rr irre er WAWARTATRTR RATWRERTATEATRARRTTRATARAETETATATATM FAR ttes ^ar yh 


CUNEO ECU ES He OF A99 EE OEE Oe FETA dora eee 


D. Community Nutrition 
NF 362 Community Nutrition". eee SLOT ML UU I we re re ee ee ee ere e TE — 3 
HPR 295 School and ——* Health*... AUTUMNI ITTITT NETT S T TIT P TP TRE 
"Required by the American Dietetic Association. 


Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


Pre-Nursing Science provides Nursing Science majors with a basic two-year 
program. Upon satisfactory completion, students will be assisted with transfer to an 
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accredited School of Nursing for completion of the baccalaureate program in nursing. 


The Emory University, the University of Alabama, and other accredited schools of 
nursing have approved this program as meeting their pre-nursing requirements. 


Curriculum in Pre-Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
MH 140) of 160 Maht... nonren 209 iny. to Amer, Govt ...,.5 ZY 250 Human Anat sees 
CM 103 Gen. Chem. & Lab. ......5 Bi 10! Biology*.......— 4 CH 203 Organic Chem..............5 
EH 101 Enginh Comp. ————3 Bi 101l Biology Lab.*...... 1 PG 2 Psychology 1. 5 
HY 101 World History* ..... 3 CH 104 Gen Chem &Lab.. ..5 H 1703 English Camp...............3 
EH  !02 English Comp EX, 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SY 201 Intr. Socio 5 PS -J Pluda "LLL odes 5 FCD 268 Fam. [asmia 4 
Zi 251 Human Anat** 5 FED 214 Psych. Fnds. of Ed 5 NF 318 Biochemistry** 5 
PG ZI? Psych .... ER. BY WO Gen. Microbio.”*..........5 PG 3130 Soc, Psyc Ri amen wa 
EH 25) English Ut.. D EH 2854. English Lit... Da. SC 202 App 5p. Comm.........4 

5 


NF 372 Fund. of Nw... 


“Courses required. by only Emory University, School of Nursing A total of YO quarter hours required for admission 
Remaining hours are to be wlected from approved electives 


“Coumes required! by only the University of Alabama, School of Nursing. 
MH 140 College Algebra; MH 160 Pre Cal. W. Trig 


Dual Objective Program with the School of Education 


Teacher Education: Admission to the Teacher Education Program of the School of 
Education is open to students registered in the School of Home Economics to the same 
extent that it is open to students registered in the School of Education. Upon 
completion of all requirements of both the Teacher Education Program and curriculum 
requirements in the School of Home Economics in any one of five areas, the Dean of 
Ihe School of Education will recommend to the State Department of Education that the 
appropriate professional certificate be issued. The five majors within the dual 
objective program are as follows: 


Family and Child Deve t 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Art 
Nutrition and Foods 

Management and Family Economics 
Housing and Equipment 


It is considered desirable for students who wish to engage in junior high or high 
school teaching to identify this objective as soon as possible in their four-year 
undergraduate work. Such students will be advised by two advisers, a professional 
education adviser in the School of Education and an academic adviser in the School of 
Home Economics. The advisers will counsel in their respective areas. Flexibility in 
scheduling student course requirements is to be permitted in the pursuit of the 
requirements for both the Home Economics curricula and Teacher Education training. 


Option in Cooperative Extension 


Students enrolled in any of the majors in the School of Home Economics may 
prepare for a career in the Cooperative Extension Service through selection of certain 
Courses as electives. The major of Home Management and Family Economics meets 
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the requirements of this option. Other majors may also fulfill the requirements of the 
Cooperative Extension Service through scheduling of the following courses. 


NF CA FCD 
104 105 267 
204 233 323 
324 343 44) 
362 AS 441 467 
372 or VED 413 

355 of 225 


453 
493 


GRADUATE WORK 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of Science 
degree, Master of Arts in College Teaching degree, and the Ph.D. degree in 
Experimental Nutrition, an interdepartmental program. 


School of Pharmacy 


Ben F. Cooper, Dean 


[ iy: SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, which promotes pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. It is also fully accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
which formulates the educational, scientific and professional principles and standards 
which approved Schools of Pharmacy are required to meet and maintain. 


Careers in Pharmacy 


The five-year curriculum in pharmacy prepares students for licensure by the 
pharmacy boards of all states as well as for careers in those areas of pharmacy not 
requiring registration. 

The thorough academic background provided by the five-year program prepares 
students to pursue a variety of careers. Excellent opportunities exist in community 
pharmacy, hospital pharmacy, industrial pharmacy, (research, product development, 
analytical control and product manufacture, sales and distribution), wholesale 
pharmacy, public health, Food and Drug Administration, toxicology, and research 
and teaching after further education. Pharmacy, especially hospital pharmacy, offers 
outstanding opportunitites for women. Many opportunities exist in each of these areas 
for the pharmacist of the future. 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


Admission Requirements 


The course requirements for admission to the School of Pharmacy may be 
satisfied by completion of the six quarter pre-pharmacy curriculum as outlined on 
page 109. Any or all of these requirements may be met by transfer of credit from other 
Institutions. Transfer students from junior colleges may receive no more than 108 
quarter hours credit (equal to two years of pre-pharmacy). 

Admission is limited and is contingent upon available facilities and faculty. To be 
considered for admission the applicant must have a minimum grade point average of 
1.00 based on all courses attempted as well as a science index (grade point average on 
the biological and physical science courses) of 1.00 or better. In addition, applicants 
may be asked to appear for a personal interview. The student must make application to 
the Pharmacy Admissions Committee for determination of eligibility. Special applica- 
tion forms are available from the School of Pharmacy and the University Office of 
Admissions. Both resident and transfer students must submit an application to the 
Pharmacy admission Committee at least 90 days prior to the expected date of 


admission. This application is in addition to the one required for admission to the 
University. 
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Any student in the pharmacy curriculum who is subjected to academic 
suspension and desires to re-enter the School of Pharmacy must, in addition to 
complying with the pertinent University regulation, be approved by the Pharmacy 
Admissions Committee for re-admission. 

Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy: “No student may graduate from a recognized college or school 
of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years of nine quarters or six 
semesters in residence at said school or college." 

A candidate for the Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy degree must complete 20 
hours in the areas of Humanities and Social Sciences (Group I) with a minimum of 12 
hours in courses of at least sophomore level in one and a minimum of 8 hours in 
courses of at least sophomore level in the other of these two general areas, Some of the 
courses included in these two areas are required for the Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy degree and must be scheduled prior to the third professional year. 


In addition to the 20 hours required in the areas of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, a student may complete his remaining elective requirement in these two 
areas or in the areas of Mathematics and Natural Science (Group II). 


Curriculum Options 


After admission to the School of Pharmacy students may choose either a 
professional option in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, 
or a specialized option in preparation for industry, research or teaching. The program 
af each student under either option must be approved by the adviser and those 
choosing a specialized option must be approved by the adviser and those choosing à 
specialized option must also be approved by the Dean. Both options will adequately 
prepare students for State Board examinations. It is hoped that these options will 
motivate the superior student to achieve an educational level consistent with his 
ability and interests. 

Electives should be chosen according to the interests of the student and approved 
by the adviser. 


Students who are qualitied and have the prerequisites may take up to 10 hours of 
graduate courses in their fifth year. Such work cannot be applied toward both the 
undergraudate and graduate degrees. Registration in graduate courses must be 
approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, if they are to be applied toward a 
graduate degree, 


Scholarships and Loans 


Information concerning available scholarships and loans may be obtained from 
the Director of Student Financial Ard, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy. 


Continuing Education and Extension Services 


Continuing education and extension service programs are available to Alabama 
pharmacists, The rapid advancements being made in the pharmaceutical sciences 
make it imperative to bring new knowledge and refresher courses to the pharmacist in 
or near his home. Meetings are held throughout the year, enabling Alabama 
pharmacists to avail themselves of the educational programs. Faculty members of the 
School, as well as practicing pharmacists and leaders in industry and in state and 
federal governmental agencies, serve as instructors. 
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Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL YEAR" 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
306 Pharmacognosy Ipese PY 201 Medicinal Chem.t.......5 PY 102 Phar Math. ss 
CH 301 Biochemistry oss BY 300 Microbiology .....5 PY 203 Medicinal Chem. Il... 5 
EC 200 General Economics. sisu: 5 CH 302 Biochemistry... sd BY 302 Medical Microbiology ....5 
Dective. een 3 ACF 211 Intr. Accounting........... 45 ZY 424 Animal Physiology... 5 
SECOND PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
PY — 404 Phar, Tech. Ls 5 PY 303 Phar Tech. Il............... 5 PY 304 Phar. Tech. Il... 5 
PY 460 Pharmac Pec PY 461 Pharmacology Il.............. 5 PY 462 —— -— 5 
PY 302 Medicinal m. WhowS PY 307 Pharmac a PY 404 Chemistry 
THIRD PROFESSIONAL YEAR 
PY 100 Convocation cocoon PY 100 Convocation ncn PY 100 Convocation 0 
PY 400 Professional PY 401 PY 402 Professional 
aiae e Aeee 5 Practice il... anin: 5 Practice I! or 5 
PY 416 Drug Marketing... 3 PY 415 Phar. jurisprudence......... X: PE "4E 
Co. RS ee 5 Prof. Elective*** s 5 Phat. MÉg — 
Prof. Elective*** ..... i Elective (Group Il)... 5 PY 428 Public Health.................. 5 
PY 408 Pharmacy Mgt.** 5 


Total —152 quarter hours 


*Options may be chosen at the beginning of the Second Professional Year. 
*"With consent of the adviser and approval of the Dean, those electing the specialized option may substitute courses of 
equal credit for these subjects 
***Any elective course offered by the School of Pharmacy. 


NOTES. 1. Proficiency in typing is required for admission to the Third Professional year, 

2. Students are T to participate in field trips to a pharmaceutical manufacturing plant during their junior or senior 
year, and to à wholesale drug company during their senior year. 

LA —— C metric and Apothecaries’ weights, which may he purchased from Pharmacy Supply, is required for all 

atorres. 

Group I Electives: Courses in Departments of English, Foreign Language", Speech Communication, Phi , Music, 
Drama and Art, Psychology, Sociology, Economics, Business Administration, Geography, History, and Political Science. 

Group Il Electives: Courses in Departments of Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Animal Science, Poultry Science, Veterinary 
Medicine, Botany, Zoology, and Pharmacy. 

*Ten hours must be completed in one language for credit. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
Group I: SC 202. PG 211, PG 212, EH 214, EH 253, EH 254, any Foreign Language | 2 quarters of one language required for 
credit), PA 210, PA 211, PA 212, HY 201, HY 202, EC 20), EC 212, MN 341. 
Group li: MH 162, MH 163, MH 264, MH 367, IE 204, BY 401, ZY 300, ZY 301, ZY 102. PY 202, PY 305, PY 108. PY 412 
Any course in Group | or II of 300 level or higher may be considered as a suitable elective 


School of Veterinary 
Medicine 


|. E. Greene, Dean 
NELSON KING, Associate Dean 


H. C. MORGAN, Assistant Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited program of 

training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. The curriculum 

requires four years in the professional school after completion of at least sever quarters 
of the pre-professional course. 


Specific Information 


Admission Requirements 


Seven quarters of general college work, with a minimum honor point average of 
1.25 on all courses attempted and on all required courses is required for admission. A 
grade of D on any required course will not be accepted. In addition the Committee on 
Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine requires a personal interview with 
each applicant and may also require a reading comprehension test, or an examination 
on any required course. The School of Arts and Sciences offers the Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine Curriculum which is only available to residents of Alabama. Although farm 
experience is not a requirement for admission, applicants are urged to gain such 
experience. Students without farm knowledge frequently have difficulty with certain 
courses, particularly in the clinical areas. In addition, students contemplating 
Veterinary Medicine as a career are advised to elect a foreign language study 
(preferably Latin, French or German) in their pre-professional curricula. Applications 
for admission to the pre-veterinary course should be made directly to the Admissions 
Office, Auburn University. Counseling of pre-veterinary students is the responsibility 
of the School of Arts and Sciences. 


Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-professional 
requisites at institutions within their home state since they are not eligible for 
admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 


Minimum Requirements for Pre-Veterinary Medicine: 


Minimum Requirements 


1. Completion of the liberal education program as stated on page 63 of this 
bulletin. 
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Specific Requirements 


2. Specific course requirements as follows: 


General Chemistry 12-15 quarter hours 
Organic Chemistry sees 8-12 quarter hours 
PRISIQS: oed ects asd Focus ELIS IEPES 8-12 quarter hours 
Mia MSP Through Introductory Calculus 
Biological Science.......................... 8-12 quarter hours 
Animal Biochemistry, 
Nutrition, Feeds & Feeding ............ 8-12 quarter hours 
p a a o iaa USERS ae Pr ETE 4-6 quarter hours 
General Microbiology 
(must include laboratory) ............... 4-6 quarter hours 
Medical Vocabulary or................... 3-5 quarter hours 
Modern Language.................. 10 quarter hours 


Three semester hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject matter 
content of five-quarter-hour courses, 

3. All transfer courses must be equivalent in hours and content. Allowance may 
be made for courses exempted on college entrance examination if the exemption 
awards hourly credit toward a degree. CLEP substitutions are acceptable as stated in 
the Auburn University Bulletin. Courses will not be waived based on degrees or 
"practical experience.” Pass-Fail or Satisfactory-Unsatistactory grades are not accept- 
able in required courses. 

4. Interviews will not be extended to anyone with an overall or required course 
grade point average of less than 1.25 at the time of application. 

5. Time Limitation: All required courses in the physical and biological science 
categories must have been completed within 6 calendar years prior to the anticipated 
date of enrollment in the School of Veterinary Medicine. 

6. Age: The Committee sets no age limit on entering students, but priority 
decreases in relation to the diminishing number of productive years following 
graduation. The preferred age for applicants is 20-28 years. Only in exceptional 
circumstances will applicants older than 30 years be considered for admission. 
Currently the average entering student's age ts 22. 


Application Procedure 


Admission of Alabama residents to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be 
gained through formal application not later than February 15 preceding the Fall 
Quarter in which admission is desired. Preliminary consideration for admission will be 
based on academic work completed prior to February 15. Final consideration will be 
based on academic work completed prior to June 15. Residents of other states should 
consult their advisers for exact application dates. 

Applicants should submit the following: 

1. Two completed applications for admission on form supplied by Auburn 
University. All applications must be submitted to the Dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, through proper channels by February 15 preceding admission date. (Only 
one transcript is required of students formerly enrolled at Auburn University.) 

2. Two official transcripts from each college or university attended. 

3. A list of courses in progress at time of application, if any. 
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4, Letters of recommendation from three persons vouching for character, 
integrity and general qualifications. Also, three additional names with addresses to be 
used for reference. New letters are required for reapplicants. 

5. Applications fee—$10.00 (not applicable if previously attended Auburn 
University). 

Those applicants who have not completed all requirements for admission at the 
time of application must submit by July 1, two supplemental official transcripts of any 
work completed after application is filed. 

If a student is admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, he must submit, in 
addition to the above, one completed physical examination report on a form supplied 
by Auburn University at least three weeks prior to date of registration (not required by 
students formerly enrolled at Auburn University). 


The final selection of students is made by the Committee on Admissions of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. These slections are made from the 
applicants who have been certified by the committees in the respective states after 
giving due consideration to scholastic record and general adaptability for the 
profession. The right is reserved to accept or reject any applicant. All applications for 
admission must be on file at the School of Veterinary Medicine by February 15 
preceding date of admission. 

Microscopes.—In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
students must own a compound microscope acceptable to the faculty. Students must 
furnish a microscope in all courses requiring the use of this instrument. Microscopes 
may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn University. 

Admission under the Regional Plan.—Under the Regional Plan for Veterinary 
Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves six states—Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee. While there is no limit on the 
number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to restrict admissions. 


The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
| Regional Education plan maintains counseling and guidance service for students 
desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine, Students attending other than 
Land- Grant Institutions should contact source listed below for pertinent information 
concerning requirements for admission and the procedure for making application. 


Alabama: Dean, School of Arts and Sciences 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 


Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Kentucky: Executive Director 
Council on Public Higher Education 
Capitol Plaza Office Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


Mississippi: Head, Department of Veterinary Science 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi State, Mississippi 


North Carolina: Director of Academic Affairs 
Agricultural and Life Sciences 
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111 Patterson Hall 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Tennessee: Dean, College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Scholastic Requirements 


All applicants and students in the professional program are subject to the 
academic and disciplinary regulations of the School of Veterinary Medicine in 
addition to those of Auburn University. 

Any student who earns less than a 1.25 honor point average for any quarter will be 
placed on academic probation. A student who fails to earn a 1,25 honor point average 
for any two quarters in the same academic or calendar year may be dropped from the 
rolls of the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. In addition, a 
student who does not have an overall average of 1,25 for an academic year or who 
does not have a veterinary school cumulative average of 1.25 at the end of any 
academic year may be required to withdraw from the Schoo! of Veterinary Medicine. 

A student who makes a grade of “F” on any course may be required to withdraw 
from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the course is offered again. 
Such student may be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that 
quarter. 

Clinical courses are unique in that the art and skills to be developed in them can 
only be acquired by full participation in the laboratories, The attendance in these 
Courses is required except in case of illness or other extenuating circumstances as may 
be judged by the involved instructor. The grading in these clinical laboratory courses is 
primarily by subjective evaluation. When a course involves student rotation through 
several disciplines or sections, the student must receive a passing grade in each area 
before a passing grade can be given for the course. 

The responsibility for counseling is shared by the Faculty of this School and the 
University Counseling Service. 


Required Withdrawal 


The faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine reserves the right to require the 
withdrawal at any time of any student who in the judgment of the admissions 
committee is not profiting from the instruction offered, who is neglectful, irregular or 
indifferent in the performance of required duties and studies, or whose character or 
conduct is inconsistent with good order of the veterinary school or with the standard of 
the veterinary profession. 


Requirements for Graduation 


To be eligible for the D. V.M. degree, candidates must complete all of the required 
courses in the order listed in the curriculum in veterinary medicine with a minimum 
over-all honor point average of 1.25. Following completion of all academic work, 
each student will be required to serve a preceptorship of one quarter with a reputable 
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practicing veterinarian. A certificate of satisfactory completion of a preceptorship will 
be required for graduation. 


A graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter of 
graduation and all indebtedness due the institution must be paid prior to graduation. 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


FIRST YEAR 
First Quarter Second Quarter Third Quarter 
320 Anatomy I................. aol VM 321 Anatomy ll......... — re A 5 VM 322 Ana nk etd 
VM 326 Histology sss 5 VM 327 Onryganology.................... 5 VM 328 Em —— 
VM 313 Physiology l... VM 315 Physiology " rreri 2 VM 318 Physiology Vl... 
VM 314 j | eer VM 316 Physiology [V.................. 2 VM 331 Vet. Micro. |. 4 
VM 300 daea MM dE Ph siola V. — — 2 VM 319 Pharmacology I. —— ad 
VM 313. Physiology Lab. I... 1 VM 315L Physiology Lab. H2. VM 318b Physiology Lab. Il... 1 
SECOND YEAR 
VM 450 Pathology ! . 6 VM 451 Pathology Il 2-5 PH 422 Avian Diseases i5 
VM 443 Physiology " aks B VM 457 Vet. Parasitol. NT 5 VM 499 Vet. Med. l... 5 
VM 456 Vet. Parasitology |. 4 VM 437 NA 4 VM 452 P. " 4 
VM 436 Pharmacology iL. 3 — VM 444 Physiology — $ VM 454 Lab. An Md 3 
Nc. 444 ysiology VIII............... 
VM 464 Clinic Elective............ 1-2° 
THIRD YEAR 
VM 500 Vet. Med. Il. 5 VM 501 Vet. Med. & Surg. tl... 5 VM 554 Vet. Med. ID... cence 5 
VM 510 Vet. Med —— n 5 VM 555 Vet. Med. IV... VM 556 Vet. Med. V... 5 
VM 503 —* Tne VM 579 Public Health Il 5 VM 550 Theriogenology............... 4 
VM 531 Vet Radiology... z VM 507 Clinical Path * VM 519 Vet. Med & (TEM 3 
VM 526 Doe Cis. " VM 504 Vet. Surg. Wane ) VM 562 Clinics VID... cc rccrrcernn dd 
VM 527 Ch VM 542 Applied Anatomy............ t. "VM :566! GINS B. iota 2 
VM 464 Clinic Elective. Neues, VM 512 Vet. Pasina E VM 530 Jurisp. & Ethics .............. 2 
VM 536 Thep. Clinics — 1 
FOURTH YEAR 
VM 563 Clinic Vill... wal VMUSSS Ones O o 5 VM S6S Ch Aren 6 
VM 567 Chnics Henne 5 VM Nou REN 6 VM 569 Clinics V... 6 
VM 572 Vet Surg. IN sese | VM 582 — 3 VM 574 Vet Sug — 
oq ola aE 4 VM 573 —— — — T U Ta a 
Spring Quarter 
VM 592 Preceptorship.................. 0 
Electives—See under Veterinary Medical course description. 
*Optional elective. 


Total—239 quarter hours 


Interdepartmental Curricula 
Environmental Health (ENH) 


HE CURRICULUM in Environmental Health is an interdepartmental program 

administered by a committee of faculty from the Schools of Agriculture, 

Education, Engineering, Home Economics and Pharmacy and is based on the strengths 
of Auburn University in the biological and physical sciences. 


Environmental health specialists are employed by industries, consultants, trade 
associations, and by governmental agencies at the local, state and federal level, They 
may work in areas such as food sanitation, water supply sanitation, refuse and waste 
control, air pollution control, institutional sanitation and insect and rodent control. 

The program, leading to a Bachelor of Science degree, is designed to prepare 
graduates for careers in the broad field of environmental health. Interested students 
should contact any of the committee members listed below: 


Dr. J. F. Judkins, Jr., (Chairman), Assoc. Professor (Civil Eng.) 
Dr. G, H. Brooks, Professor and Head (Industrial Eng.) 

Dr. R. Y. Cannon, Professor (Animal & Dairy Science) 

Dr. R. K. Means, Professor (Health, Physical Ed. & Recreation) 
Dr. Carol |. Waslien, Head (Nutrition & Foods) 

Dr. B. B. Williams, Jr,, Professor (Pharmacy) 

Prof. G. R. Wilt, Asst. Professor (Botany & Microbiology) 


Graduate 


All departments offer programs through the Graduate School leading to a Master 
of Science degree. Master's degree candidates may be required to pass a preliminary 
oral and/or written examination to demonstrate adequate knowledge in their chosen 
fields. A doctoral program leading to a Doctor of Philosophy degree is offered in 
Physiology. This is an interdisciplinary program that offers sufficient flexibility to 
permit students to adapt programs to their individual needs. 


Extension 


Under the direction of the Vice President for Extension this school provides 
continuing education programs throughout the year in Auburn and at off-campus sites. 


Curriculum in Environmental Health 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
First Quarter Second Third 
EH 10 English Como. ... o3 EH 102 English „J EH 103 English — 
HY 204 Tech. &Cmvliz...........3 HY 205 Tech. & Ciliz 3 HY 206 Tech. & Civiliz ..........3 
CH 103 Fund Chem. & Lab... 5 CH 104 Fund. Chem. &1àb. ...5 BI 101 Prin Bio ss 
MH 160 Pre-Cal.w. Tig not MH 161 An. Geom. csi | Pee Dla SS 
Basic ROTC or PE... Basic ROTC of PE. NE. 112 Newton d Man... 3 


Basic ROTC oc PE... ! 
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Third Quarter 
BI 104 Bio. Human Affrs............ 5 205. PPR cosets — 5 PS CEGA AETAT 
SY 201 intr. Socio..... nea EG E — — 5  RSY 362 Comm. Organiz.............. 5 
CH 203 Org. Chem... 5 SC 202 App. Sp. Comm. 3 AM 304 cos. MERE. em 5 
EH 260 Lit of Western EH 261 Lit. of EH 262 Lit. of Western 
Pee n 3 World idim rans 3 21) c. WON eerte rmt 3 
JUNIOR YEAR 
PY 428 Public Health.................. 5 BY 300 Gen. — —— NF 318 Nut. Biochem 5 
ZY 220 Human Anat & Phy......5 ZY 221 Human Anat. & Phy......5 — BY 302 Med. Microbiology......... 5 
Prof. Elective... nsnsi 5 EH 304 Tech. Writing.................3 MN 344 Envir: Law... cnn 5 
NF 362 Comm. Nutrition ............ 3 Prof. Elective................... 3 Prof. Elective... 3 
Summer Independent Study* ........ essere nne 3-5 
SENIOR YEAR 
. Elective................... 8 BY 441! erg Boa —! 5 BY 401 Bio. Statistics — 5 
IE 438 Engineering .......... 5 Prof, Elective................5 Prof. Elective. ........-.-...- "a 
PY 432 Fund. of ADS 415 Food Plant Sanitat... 3 CE 409 Envir. Health 
Bionucleonics....ss.3 CE 424 Air Pollution... 3 EIC ech ics sks phasis onignbde dade 
CA 431 Man-Envir. Rel................ 2 
Total—208 quarter hours 
*An area of particular interest to the individual student can be selected for independent study, i.e., ADS 490, BY 460, CE 490, 
NF 408, PY 413, etc. 
PROFESSIONAL ELECTIVES 
U 301 Meaning of prironmenial o SE O " 3 
U Psychological Study of the jS amita aii Me M 3 
U ) 422 rmn nin ——— ——— — — 3 
HF 343 Food Analysis CRON cmo —————— PP eats tuin 5 
VM 465 Veterinary Public — — = " ud 
NF 472 ance Community NUMIONR.,.............eeereen reno am torno no — —— —— — 3 
ADS 414 Food PORE Lerpuipeee taii dtm dca adpan aper) revere EP — 5 
U 401! Int. to Planning... rnnt ———————— — ——— —— 3 
PO 210 American State & Local CoV.Q-2-2.-*.242262.⸗ 3 


The Graduate School 


PauL Parks, Dean 
HUGH Donnan, Assistant Dean 


DON RICHARDSON, Assistant Dean 


LL REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal or 
exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 


A student with a bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university may 
apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Application forms for 
admission may be secured from the Graduate School and must be submitted at least 
three weeks betore registration. Two transcripts of all undergraduate and graduate 
credits and satisfactory scores on the Graduate Record Examination must also be 
submitted. Every applicant must have a satisfactory undergraduate record and show 
adequate preparation in the field in which he desires to major as determined by the 
screening committee of the department or unit concerned. 


The Graduate School bulletin should be consulted for detailed information on the 
regulations of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate credit, the 
requirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other matters pertaining 
to graduate work in this institution. Undergraduates wishing to register for graduate 
courses should consult the Graduate bulletin for regulations concerning such 
—— A bulletin may be obtained upon request from the Dean of the Graduate 
School. 


The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees listed 
below. 


Graduate Degrees 


The Master's Program 


Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering; Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Engineering; Agronomy and Soils; Animal and 
Dairy Sciences; Botany and Microbiology; Business; Chemical Engineering; Chemis- 
try; Civil Engineering; Consumer Affairs; Counselor Education; Economics; Educa- 
tional Administration; Educational Media; Electrical Engineering; Elementary Educa- 
tion; Entomology; Family and Child Development; Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures; 
Forestry; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Horticulture; Industrial En- 
gineering; Mathematics; Mechanical Engineering; Nuclear Science; Nutrition and 
Foods; Ornamental Horticulture; Pharmacy; Physics; Poultry Science; Psychology; 
Secondary Education; Sociology: Toxicology; Veterinary Medicine; Vocational and 
Adult Education; Wildlife Management; and Zoology 

Master of Arts in the areas of English; History; Political Science; Sociology; 
5panish; and Speech. 
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Other Master’s Degrees: Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business Administration, 
Master of Education, Master of Urban and Regional Planning, Master of Arts in College 
Teaching, Master of Agriculture, Master of Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial 
Design, Master of Music, Master of Speech Communication. 


The Graduate School administers programs leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Arts in College Teaching, 
Master of Fine Arts, Master of Business Administration, Master of Education, Master of 
Electrical Engineering, Master of Industrial Design, Master of Music, Master of Speech 
Communication, and Master of Urban and Regional Planning. Beyond the Master's 
degree, programs are offered leading to the degrees of Doctor of Education and Doctor 
of Philosophy. 


The Doctoral Degree Program 


The degree of Doctor of Education is offered with specializations in Administra- 
tion and Supervision, Counselor Education, Flementary Education, Secondary Educa- 
tion, and Vocational and Adult Education. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Aerospace Engineering, Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal and Dairy Sciences, Botany and Microbiology, Chemistry, Electrical 
Engineering, English, Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures, Forestry, History, Mathemat- 
ics, Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Psychology, Wildlife Management, and 
Zoology-Entomology, and interdepartmental programs in Agricultural Engineering, 
Microbiology, Nutrition, and Physiology. 


Research Program with the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities research program located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through 
this cooperative association our graduate research programs have at their disposal the 
facilities of the National Laboratories in Oak Ridge and the research stafís of these 
laboratories. When advanced degree candidates in certain areas have completed their 
residence work at Auburn it is possible, by special arrangement for them to go to Oak 
Ridge to do their research problems and prepare their theses. In addition, it is possible 
for our faculty members to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge Research 
Participation Program for varying periods, usually not less than three months, in order 
to pursue advanced studies in their fields of specialization. Thus, both faculty and 
students may keep abreast of the most modern and up-to-date developments in atomic 
and nuclear research that is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Laboratories is 
available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School or the Office of the Vice 
President for Administration. 


Reserve Officers 
Training Corps 


Department of Military Science 


COLONEL Georce G- TUCKER, JR. 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


TUDY OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the Civil War 
period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that military instruction be 
furnished to students. Military Science instruction leading toward an Army commis- 
sion is available to both male and female students. Instruction in Military Science is 
under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed as Professor of 
Military Science. By appointment of the college authorities he is Commandant of the 
ROTC students. The Professor of Military Science is assisted by a staff of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers of the Army. The curriculum in Military Science is 
divided into two courses, basic and advanced. A description of course requirements is 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally taken 
during the freshman and sophomore years. During the freshman year, two hours of 
instruction (ane classroom and one Leadership Lab) are taken each week for three 
quarters. 


In the sophomore year three hours of instruction (two classroom and one 
Leadership Lab) are taken each week for three quarters. All freshman and sophomore 
military science classes are offered Fall, Winter and Spring quarters, with one credit 
hour being allowed each quarter. 


Basic Camp 


The basic camp consists of six weeks of field training conducted at an Army Post 
during the summer, Basic Camp is not required for students completing the basic 
course described above. It is designed for transfer students who wish to substitute the 
successful completion of the basic camp for the six-quarters resident basic course and 
enroll in the advanced course. Transfer students may apply to the Professor of Military 
Science and enter into an agreement to complete basic camp and the advanced 
course. While attending basic camp students are paid at the rate of $326.10 per month. 
Reimbursement to the student for travel expenses is made at the rate of six cents per 
mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and rations are furnished by 
the government during the camp period. 
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Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the United 
States, both the Active Army and the Reserve. Successful completion of the Advanced 
Course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd Lieutenant 
in one of the following branches of the United States Army Reserve: Adjutant 
General's Corps, Air Defense Artillery, Armor, Corps of Engineers, Field Artillery, 
Finance Corps, Infantry, Medical Service Corps, Military Intelligence, Military Police 
Corps, Ordnance Corps, Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, Transportation Corps, 
based on student's choice and needs of the Army. Students who are designated 
Distinguished Military Students may apply for a Regular Army commission, if 
accomplished prior to graduation. Regular Army appointments are contingent upon 
selection by Department of Army and subsequent designation of the cadet as a 
Distinguished Military Graduate. The advanced course consists of a six-quarter 
course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, designed to qualify the 
student for appointment in any of the aforementioned branches. Three credit hours per 
quarter or a total of 18 credit hours are granted for completion of the Advanced 
Course; however, only 12 credit hours may apply towards total credits required for 
graduation, Students are paid subsistence pay of $100.00 per month, not to exceed 
600 days while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 

An advanced camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student before 
becoming eligible for a commission. Advanced camp is normally attended during the 
summer between the end of the junior and the start of the senior years. While attending 
advanced camp students are paid Yz base pay of a second lieutenant (approximately 
$300.45 per month.) Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a 
rate of six cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters, medical care and 
rations are furnished by the government during the camp period. The applicant for the 
advanced course must: 

1. Be a citizen of the United States. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Army. 


3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S. Army 
Reserve, 


4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years basic course or basic 
camp) or have equivalent military or ROTC training in lieu thereof; have at least two (2) 
academic years to complete prior to graduation. 

5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of Auburn 
University. 

7. Enlist as a private in the U.S. Army Reserve. 

B. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two-year 
Advanced Course training and attend one Summer Camp (six weeks duration) 
preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course. Agree in writing to 


accept an appointment as a commissioned officer in the Army Reserve and serve the 
prescribed period of duty. 


Financial Assistance Program 


The Army ROTC offers a scholarship program designed to provide financial 
assistance to outstanding men and women in the program who are interested in the 
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Army as a career, Each scholarship provides for free tuition, textbooks and laboratory 
fees in addition to pay of $100.00 per month for the period that the scholarship is in 
effect, During a six-week summer training period, normally at the end of the junior 
year, this pay is increased to one-half of a second lieutenant’s base pay. The 
scholarships are provided under provisions of Public Law 88-647, The ROTC 
Vitalization Act of 1964. 


Scholarships may be awarded for periods of one, two, three or four years. Four 
year scholarships are awarded to selected high school applicants who plan to attend a 
University offering Army ROTC in its curricula. 


Three and two year scholarships are awarded to selected applicants enrolled in 
freshmen and sophomore military science who are qualified to enter the advanced 
program. 


The one year scholarship is awarded to selected junior applicants who have 
enrolled in advanced ROTC and have demonstrated outstanding leadership potential. 


Recipients of Army ROTC scholarships agree to serve on active duty as a 
commissioned officer fot a four year period. The remainder of the normal six year 
service obligation may be spent in the U.S. Army Reserve. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Qualified second year advanced (MS IV) cadets may apply for enrollment in the 
Army ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. This program is 
conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the program will not act to 
cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. This course is an approved Federal 
Aviation Agency standardized flight instruction program consisting of 35 hours ground 
instruction and 36% hours flight training. Satisfactory completion of the program ot 
instruction may qualify the graduates for award of a FAA Private Pilot's certificate. 
Students must agree to a period of active duty for three years after completion of 
additional flight training in the active service. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students are required to deposit $30.00 with the Bursar of the University prior 
to enrollment in the ROTC. They are furnished a uniform in good condition and other 
necessary supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. Upon completion of the course 
of instruction, or upon withdrawal, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and 
the deposit less $1.50 per quarter is returned to the student. 


Advanced ROTC students are furnished uniforms under the commutation system. 
Upon graduation, the uniform becomes the property of the advanced student. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Student a person who: 


1. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, and 
definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his/her class. An 
exception may be made only in the case of an individual student whose standing is in 
the upper 10 percent of his/her class in military subjects, or who has shown 
exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 
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3, Has demonstrated his/her leadership ability through his/her achievements 
while participating in recognized campus activities. 

4, Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his/her ROTC class in the 
Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC. 


Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in the 
Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than the date on 
which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If accepted they will be 
commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Military 
Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student and who has 
maintained the high academic standards between the time af such designation and 
date of commission and graduation, 


Department of Air Force Aerospace Studies 
(AFROTC) 


COLONEL CLEMENTS B. MERRITT 
Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies and Commander 


The Air Force ROTC program was established at Auburn University in 1946 prior 
to the USAF being designated a separate branch of the military services by the National 
Security Act of 1947, Modern weapons systems and technology combined with a 
changing world situation challenges every young American to recognize and support 
national objectives through a coordinated civilian/military college career plan leading 
to commissioned officer status in the United States Air Force. The Air Force officer 
education program is designed to insure that participants possess the knowledge, 
individual interest, character, and qualities of leadership essential for progressive 
development as an Air Force officer. 

Auburn students, both male and female, may receive an Air Force commission by 
successfully completing the requirements of either the AFROTC two year or four vear 
programs. The four year program contains the General Military Course, Field Training, 
and the Professional Officers Course. The two year program option consists of Field 
Training and the Professional Officers Course. A general description of entry 
requirements are listed below. 


General Military Course 


(Basic Course) 


The Air Force course of study offered during the student's freshman and 
sophomore academic years is the General Military Course (GMC). This is composed of 
one class hour and one Corps Training hour per week. The Corps Training extends 
beyond drill and ceremonies to include briefings by various Air Force Commands and 
agencies. Students enrolled in the GMC are provided the opportunity to visit various 
air bases to acquaint them more fully with the operational Air Force units. One credit 
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hour is allowed for each quarter of the six quarter basic course successfully completed. 
Six quarters of the General Military Course is one requirement for admission to the 
Professional Officer Course. 


Field Training 


Normally, this is a student's first extended exposure to an operational Air Force 
environment. Ir is here that they receive junior officer training and leadership 
development in close contact with students from other schools and states. Field 
Training at active Air Force bases across the country is usually a high point in the 
pre-commissioning process. 

Applicants for the professional officers course attend à summer Field Training 
Course Pade? their sophomore and junior years. Students who have completed the 
GMC are assigned to a four-week training unit and those who did not have the 
opportunity to take the GMC are assigned to a more intensive six-week course. The Air 
Force furnishes uniforms, housing, medical care, and rations in addition to giving the 
cadets a round trip travel allowance and military pay. Applicants who successfully 
complete Field Training become eligible for the Professional Officer Course. 


Professional Officer Course 
(Advanced Course) 


The Professional Officer Course is designed to provide highly qualified Junior 
Officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the program is based upon such 
factors as scholarship, physical qualifications, leadership, desire for flying training, 
and academic major. Successful completion of the course qualifies the student for 
appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the United States Air Force Reserve. 

The program consists of a six-quarter course normally taken during the junior and 
senior year, Enrollment in the advanced course is also open to graduate students if they 
have six-quarters of schoo! remaining. Three classroom hours of instruction and one 
hour of Corps Training are taken per week. Three credit hours per quarter or a total of 
18 credit hours are granted for completion of the Professional Officer Course; 
however, only six to 12 credit hours may be applied towards the total credits required 
lor graduation. Students enrolled in the program are given a monthly subsistence 
allowance and those selected for the pilot category are eligible for the Flight 
Instruction Program. 

Professional Officer Course Applicants Must: 
I. Be a United States citizen. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with Department ot the Air Force 
standards. 


3. Be under 30 years of age at the time of commissioning except that pilot and 
navigator applicants must not be older than 264 years when commissioned. 


4. Complete the GMC requirements, a field training course, or have equivalent 
credit in lieu thereof. 


5. Pass the Air Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQTJ. 
6. Have an academic average of 1.0 or better, 
7. Have six-quarters of undergraduate or graduate school remaining. 


8. Enlistin the Air Force Reserve for a period of six years or eight years for those 
in the college scholarship program. 
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9. Execute a written agreement to complete the Advanced Course and attend a 
summer training course. 

10, Agree to accept a commission as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF Reserve 
and serve at least four vears if not on flying status or six years if Pilot or Navigator 
qualified. 

11, Be selected by the Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies. 


Veterans with previous honorable active U.S. military service who desire to enroll 
in the advanced course may receive a waiver for either the GMC or its equivalent as an 
entrance requirement. If he meets all other requirements he will be enrolled at the 
beginning of his junior year. 


College Scholarship Program 


Scholarships are available for male and female students who qualify. Financial 
assistance will be provided to cover full tuition, laboratory expenses and incidental 
fees to include textbook requirement, a monthly stipend and all uniform items. 
Scholarships are awarded to qualified college sophomores and juniors based on 
application to, and selection by local and centra! selection boards. Four year 
scholarships may also be awarded to qualified high school seniors who apply and are 
selected by Headquarters AFROTC. Selected individuals must be accepted by an 
institution hosting a four year program. 


Flight Instruction Program 


The Flight Instruction Program ts conducted during the cadet's last year in 
AFROTC and provides the pilot category cadets with 364 hours of flight training and 
40 hours of Air Force conducted ground school. The primary purpose of this training is 
to determine a cadet's aptitude for flying and to motivate him toward a career as an Air 
Force pilot. The course is designed to meet minimum Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) flight and ground school requirements for a FAA private pilot license, The Flight 
Training, provided by Auburn University at no expense to the student, is conducted 
under a contract with the Air Force, and is monitored by the FAA. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students enrolled in the AFROTC program must deposit $30.00 with the 
University Bursar. One dollar and fifty cents per quarter is then withheld by the 
University Bursar to cover the cost of cleaning and repair of the uniforms and, when 
applicable, to support AFROTC activities. After payment of the deposit, students are 
issued a uniform and other necessary uniform items through the AFROTC Supply 
Office under the uniform commutation system. Texts and other items required for 
AFROTC academics are also issued through the AFROTC Supply Office. Upon 
completion of the GMC, or upon a student's withdrawal, the uniform and all other 
supplies are turned in and the deposit is then returned to the student. Most of the 
uniform items issued to POC members become the property of the member when he is 
commissioned. 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Air Force Aerospace Studies may designate as a Distinguished 
AFROTC Graduate a POC member who: 
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|, Has a superior academic record and high AFOQT score. 
2. Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership and high moral character. 


3. Demonstrates leadership ability through achievements in recognized campus 
activities, both curricular and extracurricular, which in conjunction with (1) and (2) 
above, warrants designation as “DISTINGUISHED.” 


Selective Service Deferments 


Scholarship students and those enrolled in the Professional Officers Course are 
deterred. Other students voluntarily participating in the Military Course may request 
the Professor of Aerospace Studies to select them for deferment provided they meet 
certain qualifications. This deferment will continue as long as the student is enrolled in 
the AFROTC and otherwise remains qualified. 


Department of Naval Science 


Coronet J. W, Duncan, USMC 
Commanding Officer and Protessor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS is established under authority 
of Title 10, U. S, Code, as amended. 


A-Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as the 
Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and others 
detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 


The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated junior 
officers for the line and staff corps of the regular Navy and to build up a reserve of 
trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a moment's notice in a 
national emergency. All NROTC programs are open to eligible and interested women 
students, NROTC graduates are given equal rank, equal treatment, and equal 
Opportunities with the graduates of the United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 

1, Students in the NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program are appointed Midshipmen, 
USNR. Such students assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises 
and upon acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned officer in the U, S. Navy or 
U. S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary ol the Navy 
establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status to meet the needs of rhe 
naval service. At the present time the required minimum active duty service period of four 
years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 


The NROTC Navy-Marine Scholarship Program briefly described above is one of 
the most remarkable educational opportunities ever offered for the training of officer 
candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and universities throughout the 
country, The cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be paid by the Government. 
Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Government and students will receive 
subsistence pay for other expenses during college at the rate of $100 per month for a 
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maximum of forty months, Active duty pay while on summer training is based on rate 
of pay for midshipmen of the Naval Academy (approximately $300 per month at 
present). 

Students may normally take any course leading to a baccalaureate degree which 
falls within the following calegory of majors: 


Architecture Engineering Mathematics 
Biology, General English Philosophy 

Botany, General Foreign Languages Physical Sciences 
Building Construction Geography Politica! Science 
Business History Psychology, General 
Computer Science Industrial Design Sociology 
Economics Interior Design Zoology, General 
Education, Secondary lournalism 


Those students who desire to enroll in other courses will be considered on an 
individual case basis by the Commanding Officer of the NROTC Unit prior to 
appointment as a midshipman. 


In addition to the requirements of their major, NROTC students are required to 
complete 30 quarter hours oí Naval Science. They must also complete certain 
Navy-specified university courses, most of which may be substituted for required or 
elective courses. Summer quarters are occupied with two at-sea training cruises and 
one summer period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight 
weeks each. Upon gradua'ion NROTC Scholarship students must accept a commis- 
sion as Ensign, USN, or Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. 


Entrance to the Navy-Marine Scholarship Program described above is effected 
through nation-wide competition. Applicants must make independent arrangements 
to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test, offered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, or the American College Test at their own expense. Application 
blanks and information bulletins are available each Fall at high schools, colleges, and 
Navy Recruiting Stations. For more details, contact the Professor of Naval Science of 
this university. 


Students disenrolled from the NROTC Program for reasons beyond their control 
shall be released from all obligation to the Navy. In addition, Scholarship students may 
resign without prejudice at any time prior to the beginning of their third year in the 
Program. 


2. Four-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. Students in the Four-Year Program 
completing the requirements for a degree, plus Naval Science and certain Navy-specified 
university courses, may become commissioned officers in the Navy or Marine Corps 
Reserve. These students are not entitled to the compensation or benefits paid NROTC 
Scholarship students, except that they are entitled to a uniform issue. Naval Science 
textbooks, subsistence pay ($100 per month for a maximum of twenty months) during 
their final two years of NROTC training, and summer cruise compensation. They are 
required to serve on active duty for a period of three years and retain their commission for 
a total of six years from date of appointment, unless sooner released by the Secretary of 
the Navy. These students are selected by the Professor of Naval Science. 


Students in the four-year program who have not yet qualified for entitlement to the 
$100 per month subsistence payments may resign from the NROTC Program without 
prejudice. 

3. Two-Year NROTC Navy-Marine College Program. Selections for the two-year Program 

are made on a national basis from nominations submitted by the Professors of Naval 
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Science. Selected applicants for enrollment in this Program will attend a Naval Science 
Institute of six weeks duration during the summer prior to their junior year. These students 
will participate in a course of instruction in Naval Science and drill similar to that 
required of Scholarship and Four-Year College Program students during their freshman 
and sophomore years, Successful completion of the Naval Science Institute will qualify 
these students for enrollment in the advanced course in the NROTC College Program. 


Students in both Programs are eligible and encouraged to apply for the 
Scholarship Program through national competition. In addition, each year the 
Professor of Naval Science nominates for consideration outstanding students for 
appointment as Scholarship students. 


While at Auburn University a College Program student may take any curriculum 
which leads to a baccalaureate or higher degree. They must complete all Naval 
Science requirements prior to or concurrently with receipt of first baccalaureate 
degree. Summer training will consist of an at-sea training cruise between the junior 
and senior years. College Program students while on cruise will be paid at the same 
rate as Scholarship students. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


Candidates for enrollment in the Scholarship and Four-Year NROTC College 
Programs must meet the following requirements: 

I. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before June 30 of the year of enrollment 
and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday before June 30 of the 
year he will be commissioned, The Professor of Naval Science is authorized to waive 
the minimum age requirement for NROTC College Program students of the freshman 
class in those cases where he considers the student of sufficient maturity to undertake 
the Naval Science courses and drills. 


2. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extracurricular activities, and record in his 
home community. 


3. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational level if 
selected competitively: or be enrolled in good standing or accepted for admission at 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science. 


4. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the Navy 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the NROTC Program. 

Candidates for enrollment in the Two-Year NROTC College Program must meet 
the following requirements: 

I. Be a student in his second year of college or in the third year of a five-year 
course, in good standing with not less than a “C average at Auburn University or an 
accredited college/junior college. If not presently attending college, must have 
previously completed two years of college work with not less than a “C” average. 
Graduate students are not eligible to apply for this program. 

2. Beatleast 18 years of age upon enrollment and not more than 25 on June 30 of 
the year in which he will receive a baccalaureate degree and complete all 
fequirements for a commission. 

3. Meet the same physical standards prescribed for the Four-Year NROTC 
College Program. 


"Female applicant: must be 18 by June 10 of the year of encollmen 
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Equipment 


Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and equipment necessary to the NROTC 
Program will be furnished by the government to students of both NROTC Programs. 
The uniform will be worn only when students are engaged in drills, attending Naval 
Science labs, or during other naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Naval 
science. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science curriculum consists of the following hours per week: freshman 
and sophomore Naval Science courses and Marine Corps option courses, four hours 
per week; junior and senior courses, five hours per week. 


The Naval Science subjects carried during the four-year curriculum are listed 


below. Only the subjects listed for the third and fourth years are applicable to the 
Two-Year College Program, 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Ist Qu. Otenulion to the Navy and Marine tet) Qtr. Highlights of Naval and 
Sciences (NS TET) Military History (NS 2111 
ind (€ aval Ships Systems | INS 112» ind € Naval Weapons Systems 1 (NS 212) 
d € Naval Ships Systems H (NS 113) Jid . Naval Weapons Systems th (NS 213) 


(U. S. N. Candidates) 


THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist oe Navigation OSS 11h ist Ot. Pri ot Naval nization 
Jnd Otr an INS 11621 and Management I (NS 411) 
Wd (tr. Naval Operations INS 311i ind Cr. Me rev of Naval Organization 
am Mahagement WINS 412) 
id Ow — of Naval Organization 
and Management NNS 41 3) 
(U. S. M. C. Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Iu r Evolution ot the Art of War (NS 321) Ist . Amphibious Warfare INS 421) 
!nd Evolution of the Art of War iNS 322) ind Qu. Amphibious Warfare (NS 422) 
id Or., Evolution of the Art of War (NS 3231 Md Amphibious Warfare (NS 423) 


The freshman, sophomore, and Marine Corps option courses carry two quarter 
hours of credit and the junior and senior courses carry three quarter hours of credit. 
These hours of credit will be considered as a part of the normal quarterly load required 
for NROTC students; however, Auburn University graduation requirements will be 
increased by 12 to 18 hours, depending upon the school in which enrolled, over the 
number of hours listed in the University catalog. 


Navy-specified University Courses 


All NROTC students will complete courses in American Military History, Political 
Science and Computer Science. 


All scholarship students, other than Marine option students, will be required to 
take calculus, physics, and computer science. College Program students are required 
to take computer science and may substitute chemistry, biology, geology or zoology 
for physics and statistics for calculus. 
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Flight and Ground Instruction 


A program of flight and ground instruction is offered eligible NROTC students 
who have completed their sophomore year. The primary purpose of such instruction is 
to ascertain the student's aptitude for Naval Aviation, but it may also enable students to 
become eligible for a private pilot's license. Flight training under the program is at 
Government expense and is in addition to the presently prescribed Naval Science 
curriculum for NROTC students. 


Naval Honor Graduates 


. The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Naval Honor Graduate any 
candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, a 
definite aptitude for the naval service, and who has distinguished himself in his chosen 
academic major. 


In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an academic 
standing in his major field equivalent to "graduation with honor'' (grade point average 
of 2.4 or better) and must also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and Naval 
Science subjects. 


Description of Courses 


This section contains all courses in the University, listed by departments, arranged in alphabetical order. 


Those courses bearing the numbers 100 to 199, inclusive, are normally offered for freshmen; those from 200 to 299, 
sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fifth year students; 600 to 799, graduate students 


Description of courses in each department includes. (a) course number; (b) descriptive title; (c) in parentheses, credit in 
quarter hours, i.e. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), etc.; d fe mBan anand ME E UD OM (where no 
er nda se di ere goi nean lecture periods equal in nu-nber to course credit); te) the quarter in which the course ts 

offered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) description of subject natter and method. 


Preceding the description of courses for each department is a ist of the depart-nental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental sy nbols in parentheses) 


Meis Cte AL oae tn ia paa tr erri 217 Health, d Da — and 
Accounting and Finance (ACF) ........c-rssserssresrennrsannnn 217 — —— — 
— — ion AED) vM......ꝛꝛ.a:.:a.2ꝛg:2eꝛa:aa :ꝛa:aa:-naꝛnu nnune 


Aerospace Engineering (AB) cnn KAATAA te ee 221 is i "magne 
Aerospace Studies (AF) esent ces 224 | ngineering WE) ..— eei BOO 


Agriculautal Econornics ( as) ^ nd interdepartnental Education 304 

ure Sodoma URBYL ue remet E y s IMMO ee. a eae 307 
Agricultural insimetiqg ANY. —— — — 227 Laboaratory Technology (LT) eese 307 
Agrono^ny and Soils (AY)... 129 Law Enforcement (LE) ....... —— — KERN 308 
Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) ........,.........—.—....20 LV 6) a a aa 308 
Anthropology (ANT). LL s seem ad ITT EI, VV E sandanboenbsinbscentashiansecbe 308 
Architecture IAR) .............. LEE — — 233 Marketing and Transportation (MT)... 309 
Art (AT)... -=> e m me meee mee e eene a a AN Materials Engineering IATU) iiem 310 
Aviation —— (AM)... sU iiia | cen HELL an 31 
Biology LBD ruamensrnceneesensensers —— eee tet 242 Mechanical Engineering (ME) |... I 
Botany and Microbiology (BY)... 242 Rn Ee iis 
Building Technology (BT) 2435 o cl ut MI AM ILMILMeIILIL ee 320 
Chemical Engineering (CHE... sees sess 246 Navdl Scere SIGE << hae 
Chemistry (CH) ............ ++ — — — 4 249 Nutrition INN) Wo... —Ó" VITVPTEPEPTP REPRE 3124 
GMI Gatnesrog (OB i ee . + Nutrition and Foods (NF)............. eere 325 
Computer Science & Engineering (CES) oo. 255 mA "n a ——— —— S, 
Ort A GCA EE E E TA 256 FORON QAPL anna nean 23 
Counselor Education KE a 259 a ae S a O; 
Eremornios (EL) sites arrivarniarisassnenasmnnonenesmns D Y E 333 
eae 264 Policii a 338 
Electrical Engineering l a 265 Poultry Science (PHIL LLL Ls esee eere D 39 
Elementary Education (EED)....... essem 269 Peychologp (PO isc nesses 464 ehofodhesld iss otiosi darem odd 500 
Enemies DUI ee 272 Religion (RL) ... djs — —2. 
c. Aig ptent neemen merme Mom eme nme 272 Secondary Education (SEDI... eese 341 
Family and Child IPARES FCD)... — — 277 SRI N 111— 346 
Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA)... sss 279 Speech Communications (SC)... sse M9 
food Scenos IF uen reto rro ripe eremo orem ear TD Technical Services (TS) eee OE 
Comin Lin p flh ananman 279 . Textile Engineering (TE) eese 354 
DEGERE Eee L diei dude 283 — — —— — 
Foundations of Education IFED)........ —— ooh 286 Veterinary Medicine (VM), Less s esee 5B 
Ceopaphy [AV is a cer eorr tli Fett rhe tct t N ot otra Vocational and Adult — (VED) ec. cr Td 365 
S0 o docs | a a 287 Zoologyv-Entoology (ZY) ssec 369 
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University Courses (U) 


The following courses, interdisciplinary and experimental in character, are designed to 
enable the student to see in a wide perspective the relationship of individual courses in his 
curriculum and to understand more fully the dominant ideas and concepts confronting him in the 
modern world. University Courses are open to students in all curricula. 


200. Frontiers of Behavior (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Analyses of current behavioral topics with special emphasis upon social iue importare to college age students 
201. Forum (1). May be taken more than one quarter. S-U only. 


Credits given im recognition of significant attendance at public academic lectures, concen, and other events Ferguines 
attendance al seven of the 15-20 FORUM: designated events, which are chosen from various University lecawe and 
concert serves and. departmental programs 


210. The Nature of Materials for Living (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., Sophomore standing. 


The structures and properties of the principal classes of useful matenals ane described in nelation to thet application 
Topic will iw lure metals, cetamics, plastics, compatilwlty, durability, and appearance as related to consumer goods, 
housing, and environment: The Laboratory will include related films, demonstration. and fest performed by students 


275. Interpersonal Relations (3). 


^ nultdiserplinary study of methods used by hunan heirs in thei (nteracnons that tend to he mutually rewarding 
2x ts. on practecal applications within tre contest of the student s present fields of study and projected felis of 
wor 


301. Themeaning of Environmental Quality (3). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Faculty discussion leaders representing engineering, agriculture. humanities, social and biological sciences, an and 
architecture, planning, etc, will present materials iro thelr prolessional disciplinary perspectives. Discussions will and 
Student understanding of the problem, potential solutions aff their implications foe mankind 


305. The Model United Nations (1). Pr., sophomore standing. S-U only. 


e mper of materials for, and active participation m, the session ol the Model United Nations program held annually 
m me Campus 


310. Our Man-Made World (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 
How the techniques and theories of moder technology amempt to deal with the problems of our society and 
environment 

320. Computers and Society (3). Primarily for students with no prior computer experience. 
Presents the hasic conc of computers, thew capabilities and their imitation; the elect, good and bad. of the 
computer on man, including the computers influence on automation. privacy, individuality, and power, as well as 
means of controlling the use of Computers in both public and private sectors 


400. Psychological Study of the Community (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing and 
permission of instructor. 
Lecal community programs designed to loster interest in and an understanding of our society A number ol community 
leaders voll be used as qpeakers and discussion leaders 


401. Introduction to Planning (3). Pr., junior standing and permission of instructor. 


^ critica! examination of the processes by which cities and regions are planned and developeri, ith ermphases placed on 
urban areas. and of the influences of technical and social change. it oot allower!l toward graduale work i urban and 
regional planning. 


422. Natural Philosophy (3). Pr., junior standing. 


A synthesis of modern thought concerning the unifying ideas of physical and brologecal sciences and thew impact on the 
soctal-econo me structure of eat d society Contribution fon venus sendes are evaluated in inghit of 
è of the last part of the twentieth century, 


Accounting and Finance (ACF) 


Professors Robinson, Head, Hartman, and Hill 
Associate Professors Criss, Hale, Miley, and Thorne 
Assistant Professors Beard, Becker, Davis, Edmonds, McCord, and Williams 
Instructors Crittendon, Dalton, and Dinius 


Accounting 
211. Principles of Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Basic accounting principles, including the accounting cycle and preparation of financial statements ACF 211 is ^ot 
open to students with credit in ACF 215. 


212. Principles of Accounting II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 211. 
^ continuation of accounting principles with emphasis on their application to partnerships, conporations, and 
preparation and analysis of various financial statements. 


215. Fundamentals of General and Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore 


The fundamental concepts and principles of general and cost accounting with emphasis on accumulating, reporting. 
and interpreting cost data in the production area of business operations. (Not open to undergraduates majoring in B 
Credit in ACF 211 excludes credit for ACF 215. 
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Description ol Courses 


Managerial Cost and Budgeting (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 212. 


The third course for accounting majors or à terminal course tor non-accounting majors. Introductory Cost accounting 
and budgeting with some emphasis on distribution costs and managerial accounting problems. ACF 310 and 311 may 
be taken independently or concurrently: both are prerequisites for ACF 112. 


Intermediate Accounting I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 212. 


^ comprehensive study of accounting principles and theory, including a review of the accounting cycle and accounting 
low current assets, current liabilities, and investments. ACF 310 and 111 may be taken independently or concurrently: 
both are prerequisites for ACF 412 


Intermediate Accounting II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ACF 310 and 311. 


A continuation of accounting principles and theory with emphasis on accounting for fixed assets, intangible, lon term 
liabilities, corporate capital structure. analysis of financial statements and funds flow 


Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 212. 
interpretation of the regulations, preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting records lor Lax purposes 
Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312, and junior standing. 


Accounting principles and procedures involved im job-lot. process, and standard cost accounting 


Advanced Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 312, 314, and junior standing. 


Special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates. and trusts. Extensive use will be 
made of a fax service prowram 


Business Information and Accounting Systems (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing, 


The design. installation, operation, and inlerrelationship of accounting systems which Constitute the intormation (lows 
and provide the basis foc financial decisions in modern organizations 


Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 


The principles of auditing with particular attention to methods of testing, analyzing, and summarizmy accounting 
recois 


Advanced Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., ACF 312 and junior standing. 


we accóuntiag problems, including partnerships, joint ventures. installment sales, consignment, receiver 
ships, and slates and trust. 


Accounting for Business Combinations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr., ACF 312 and junior 
standing. 

Accounting for home and branch office procedures. business combinations, parent and subsidiary operations, and 
Preparation of consolidated Statements 

Governmental Accounting (5). Pr., Junior standing, and ACF 312 or ACF 312 
concurrently. 

Budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions 


Special Problems. (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 

An opportunity for qualified students to conduct individual research dnd study of an advanced mature in the held of 
accounting and finance onder (he guidance of a faculty member 

Veterinary Business Methods (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Summer. Pr., 4th yr. 


The course is intended to impart the various aspects of business methods and legal. concerns in starting à veterinary 
practice. Emphasis is placed an accounting systems, record keeping procedures amd taxation 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., ACF 212 and graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Primarily non-technical, for the student who will be confronted with business. problems requiring à comprehensive 
understanding of accounting concepts. and the accepted methods of applying these concepts i0 decision-making, 
plaaning, and control 


Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., ACF 312 and graduate standing or consent oí 
instructor. 

A review of the origin amd development ol double-entry accounting, tollowed by a Critical study of the theory of modem 
accounting principles and procedures 

Financial Information Systems (5). Pr., graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


identitication, evaluation, and modilicatron uf critical mformation flows into efficient and effective information system 
to service modern management decision needs 


Advanced Auditing (5). Pr., ACF 416 and graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Applicaton of auditing principles and procedures to practical problem» encountered in the field of public and private 
accounting, 


Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr., ACF 417 and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. 


An extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting courses Preparation for special accounting 
examinations. 


Seminar (1-10). Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

For those students engayed in intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance problems. 
Special Problems (1-15). 

Variahle content in the accounting and finance areas 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
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Finance 
Risk and Insurance (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


Essentials of risk management, with the emphasis on the uve of insurance in meeting these rabka; meluding the 
Charactenstics of property, liability, lite and health imurance 


Property Insurance (5). Pr., ACF 320. 

The principles: uses and types of insurance with particular enphase on fine marine automobile, and casualty lies 
Life Insurance (5). Pr., ACF 320. 

The organization of the life insurance business and the various types of contre ts 

Real Estate (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 


m fundamental pnociples and practices as applied to the purchase, sale, leave, mortgage, tithe, and management of 
teal estate 


Personal Finance (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


Plans tor managing personal financial problems involving insurance. housing. household budgeting. imvesmments, 
personal and bank loans, credit and birme buying, ete. 


Principles of Business Finance (5). Pr., EC 202 and ACF 212. 


The first course in Business Finance with emphasis on short-term, intermediate and longe term financing of business 
"tm 


Advanced Business Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361. 
^ continuation of ACF 361 with emphasis onc apital budgeting, cost of Capital, growth, promotion, and reorganization 
Money Markets and Financial Institutions (5). Pr., ACF 212, EC 202 and junior standing. 


4 pe of the structure and operation of commercial banks and other financ Lal institutions and them role 1 the financing 
ot Irene 


Investments (5). Pr., ACF 361, junior standing. 
Individual investment policies investment institutions and type of investments available 
Security Analysis (5). Pr., ACF 464 and junior standing. 


An advanced study af the techniques and principles of critical analysis and interpretation of Corporate feports. Analysis 
of earnings, growth, timing and portfolio management, Funds and institutional policies are Critically examined 


Cases and Problems in Business Finance (5). Pr., ACF 363 and junior standing. 


^ course enphasizing dechon making and problen solving within the financial framework. The effect of financial 
decisions upon the total firm from a short amd long range point of view, 


Special Problems, (1-10). Pr., ACF 312 and senior standing. 
^n opportunity for qualifier! students to conduct individual research and study of an avances nature in the helds ol 
BOO Mi ng, and finance under the guidance of a Laculty nenber 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (1-10). Pr., Graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
For those students engaged im intensive study and analysis of accounting and finance problems. 


Advanced Corporation Finance (5). Pr., ACF 361. 


Imensive study of theory and problems of business finance trom a decion making, infernal, problet-sotwing perm nt 
view 


Special Problems (1-15). 


Variable content in the accounting and finance area 


Administration and Supervision (AED) 


Professors Phillips, Pierce, Tincher, and Walden, Head 
Associate Professors Clark, Martin, Moore, Morgan, and Watkins 
Assistant Professors Alexander, Cleveland, Scebra, and Williams 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration and Supervision are 


experience in teaching or appropriate fields, and employment or definite professional objectives 
leading to employment in administration or supervision. 


618. 


645. 


Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or IED 665. 
For educational leaders in higher education, The organization, administration, and evaluation of imstitution in IPgher 
education in terms of the academic program, student personnel services, business affairs, and related programms 
including relations between higher education and the stale and federal government 

Current Problems and Issues in Educational Administration (5). 


The problems, issues, and trends. affecting educational institutions with particular attention to. development of 
Administrative procedures to cope with the extensive changes occurring m education. 
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Description of Courses 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr. one quarter of graduate study may be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 


A special problem in administration, supervision, guidance, or higher education using research techniques. (Credit in 
ED 65) prior to 1960 excludes credit tor this course ) 


Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-10). 
Advanced graduate students and professors pursue cooperatively welected concepts and theoretical tormulations. 


Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., consent of major professor. May be 
repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 
Provides advanced graduate students with full-time, supervised, on-the-job experiences in a school, college, or other 


appropriate setting. These experiences are accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion per lads. 
designed to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the field experience 


Practicum in Area of ialization. (Credit to be arranged.) No more than 10 hours of 
practicum credit may be earned at Master's Level. Pr., permission of major professor. 
Provides advanced graduate students with supervised experiences with emphasis on the application of concepts, 
principles, and skills acquired in previous course work. 

Fundamentals of Leadership and Supervision (5). 

Introductory studies of the leadership process including such topics as the theoretical framework in which leadership 
takes css the porem. functions and processes of supervision and leadership, administrative and supervisory tasks 
aed skills; and the mettrods of evaluating leadership and supervisory roles 

Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). 


For sugen|tendents, atinc ipáls, teachers and other educational leaders. Topics include pur of organization and 
Adimi; organmizution and administration on federal, state, and local tevels: financia Support and accounting, 
operation plant achool-community interaction and personnel adminis ation. 

Advamoed Studies of Educational Leadership and Supervision (5). Pr., AED 670 or 
consent of ipstructor. 

Acre ed adh dopant theories, concepts, and principles of leadership and their in-depth application to educational 
roles. Smpide isi placed on the responsibility of the educational administrator tor effective leadership in the school and 
community, and the responsibility for leadership in the continuous development and evaluation of stall competence 
and role performance 


Administrative Organization and Behavior (5). 
Current theories and concepts of formal organization and of collective behavior Includes a sociahpsychological 
approach to organizations, and treats current trends in organizing tor wstruction 
Administration and Policy Formation (5). 
Analysis of basic social forces, antecedent movements, and political action leading to formal enactment of educational 
licy at —— state, and local levels. Consideration is given to the roles and functions of governing and regulating 
s and agencies 


School Finance and Business Administration (5). 


Relationships between educational finance, educational program, tax structures, foundation programs and internal 
accounting. Theories of public finance and economic principles relating to financial support of educational systems at 
the local, state and federal levels 


Educational Plant Maintenance (5). 


Relationship of educational plant maintenance and operation to educational program; procedures in educational plant 
maintenance and operation; safety factors; trends in modernization and new plant planning 

Educational Business Management (5). 

Procedures and practices in educational finance at the business uf operational level. Attention to budgeting, accounting 
purchasing, transportation, cost analysis. and management of human and material resources 

Educational Plant Planning (5). 

Development of educational p relatioeships between curriculum and plant; trends in plant design: analysis of 
physical conditions, relationships of professional and lay personnel in educational plant planning 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). 


The constitutional and stat provisions for education and an analysis of judicial decisions affecting education 
Among topics are authority and responsibility of the teacher rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of 
school property, taxation; curriculum, Contracts and retirement provisions: contractual capacity and liability and 
transportation 

Personnel Administration (5). 

Assists educational leaders with effective personnel administration and the quality of education. Research results and 
experimentation in morale, welfare, work loads, pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination as they relate to 
stalf and pupil personnel. 


Studies for Comprehensive Educational Planning (5). 

Principles and procedures for collecting, analyzing, and utilizing data in the process of educational planning, including 
such topics as: community characteristics, including power structure; economic bases and population; system 
Characteristics, including administrative organization, linance, personnel physical facilities; and instructional program, 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 


Theories, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student personnel services in higher 
education. 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Head, Haneman, Harwell, Manci, Martin, and Sforzini 
Associate Professors Bennett, Cutchins, Nichols, and Sherling 
Assistant Professors Burkhalter and Cochran 


Aerospace Fundamentals (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Aerospace concepts. and terminology General scheme: and designs of aerospace systems and applications of 
Computers to same. Duplicate credit will not be given for AE 201 ane IE 204 or similar courses which include FORTRAN 
prog amming instruction. 


Aerospace Analysis 1 (3). Pr., MH 265. 
Special methods and notations used in Aerospace Engineerimy. 


Airloads (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340. 


Applicaton of the basic equations of fluid dynamics to the prediction of pressure distribution. wing loading and hinge 
Nernents Propeller design and selection 


Theoretical Aerodynamics | (4). Pr., ME 340 and AE 300. 

Fundamental analysis of aerodynamics, potential flaw théory Correlation of potential flow theory with experimental 
results 

Theoretical Aerodynamics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 303. 

Fundamental principles of compressible flow including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and hypersonmc aermad names, 
High speed wind tunnels and loboratery technique 

Flight Performance (2). Pr., AE 302. 

Equations of motion and solution techniques tor vehicle perlormance analysis Melling effects of propulsion system 
ard aeron Var lations 

Aerospace Structures I (5). Lec. 4, Lab 3. Pr., ME 207. 

Basic structural analysis Shear and bending in monocoque structures. Deflections of beams and frame. Column and 
plate buckling. The laboratory portion i © to experimental techniques in smess analysis 

Aerospace Analysis H (4). Pr., AE 300, ME 321. 


Linear ard non-linear systems, linerization procedures, and linear systems analysis techniques. Transdes function and 
stability criteria for sone aerospace system and components Other special techoiques as required by advanced 
courses. 


Aerospace Materials and Methods of Construction (2). Pr., junior standing. 


Nomenclature, coding systems, physical and structural properties, application: and fabrication techniques as applied te 
aerospace Materials 


dora tals of Aerospace Dynamics (3). Pr., AE 302, AE 307, AE 310 and junior 
standing. 

Dynamica of aerospace, vehicles in moving reference frames; Eulerian farmulation tor the vetucte as à rigid body, 
Lagrangian formulation and small oscillation theory. Provides a unified basis for further studies in aircraft vibration, 
flight dynamics, aed space flight mechanics 

Microclimatology (3). Lec., 3. Pr., MH 161, PS 204 or PS 205 or PS 220. 

Heat balance at the soil-atmosphere intertaces physical and thermal basis for observed, disiribulioms of lemper ature and 
moisture in the upper soil layers. and of temperature, moisture and wind in the atmospheric boundary layer: 
microclimates related to topography, plants, animals and man. 

Aerospace Instrumentation (4). Lec., 3, Lab. 3. Pr, AE 300, coreq. AE 310. 

Basic theory and principles of operation of instrumentation used in Aerospace applications. System approach in taking 
measurements tor Aerospace systerrts. 

Viscous Aerodynamics (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304 and junior standing. 

Theoretical hackground essential to a fundamental understanding of laminar ari turbulent boundary layers and thew 
relations to skin friction and heat transfer. Experimental techniques 

Aeronautical Problems | (1). Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 


Investigation of current aeronautical problems, preparation and presentation of techmcal papers and reports 


Aeronautical Problems I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 401. 

Continuation of ^F 401 

Aerospace Structures II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 Pr., AE 203 or IE 204 or equivalent knowledge 
of FORTRAN programming, AE 307, AE 110. 

A continuation of AE 307. An introduction to the finite element method. The Laboratory portion is devoted m the solution 
of structural problems on the digital computer. 

Equilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Basic concepts of The Equilibrium Kinetic Theory and the equilibrium real ga properties. Aero-thermodynarnc 
fundamentals of external for varios atmospheric Hight Conditions in terms of flight speeds. altitudes and vehicle 
geometry 


Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing, coreq., AE 304. 
internal aerodynamics and thermodynamics of rockets and air-breathing jet engines. let nozzles Detailed analysis ol 
flow through turbojet compressors, combustors and turbines 


Rocket Propulsion 1 (3). Pr., AE 415 and junior 
Detailed analysis of the thermodynamics, aerodynamics, and design of liquid propulsion rockets. 
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Description of Courses 


Rocket Propulsion H (3). Pr., AE 415 and junior standing. 


Design and performance analysis of solid propellant racket motors with emphase or internal Ballisics 


Dynamic Simulation (3). Pr., junior standing and AE 326. 

Computer techniques applied to the analysis of aerospace Piece M problems using analog and hybrid eompulters 
and the digital problem-onented language, Continuous System Modeling Program (CS) 

Flight Vehicle Stress Analysis (3). Pr., junior standing and AF 409. 

Stress analys of pressure chambers and vessels encountered in aerospace applications. 

Nonequilibrium Gas Dynamics (3). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Nonequilibrium Kinetic Theory of real atmospheric gases. Applications of the thermal and chemical nonequilibrum 
conditions to the external flows for various (ight conditions 

Engineering Meteorology (3). Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing. 


Atmospheric heal balance. temperature distributions. statics, thermodynamics stability -imstatulity, measurement The 
physics of precipitation, uve of adiabatic charts, the winds, elementary forecasting, Applications of meteorolog al 
studies in hydrologic and aw quality engineeriig. 


Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines fof use in outer space vehicles. Environment of puter space. power requirements for 
space missions. introduction to felativistic mechanics, nuclear power systems, particle generators, magnetohycro 
dynamics, plawna accelerators and photome engines 

Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (4). Pr., AE 326, AE 409 and junior standing. 

Free, forced, and dampal vibration of single and multiple degree-otdreedorn systems: introduction to vibraton el 
continuous systems, mtrodurtion to flutter theory applications m aerospare. 

Astrodynamics I (3). Pr., AE 326 or permission of instructor, junior standing. 

Geornetry of the solar system, detailed analysis of two-body dynamics and introduction to artificial satellite ortis: 
Hohmann transfer and patched conics tor lunar and interplanetary trajectories. Élerments of Orbit determination 


Astrodynamics Il (3). Pr., AE 432 and junior standing. 


Elements of special and general perturbation thedry, n-body formulation. and introduction to tbody problem, 
introduction to powered {light analysis and space Mehl guidance 


Aerospace Systems Analysis (3). Pr., AE 310 and junior standing. 

Modeling of system elements. analysis of systems undergoing various motions connected with Fait, and fecheiques of 
optimizahon of the system 

Elements of V/STOL Flight (3). Pr., AE 303 or permission of instructor, junior standing. 
The analysis of methais for generating high lift at low vehicle forward speeds 

Rotary Wing Aerodynamics (3). Pr., AE 304, AE 305, and junior standing. 

Aerodynamics and £ight characteristics of the rotary wing aircraft, 

Static Stability and Control (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304, 


introduction to static stability and control of flight vehicles including laboratory techniques tor determination of stability 
parameters. 


Dynamic Stability and Control (3). Pr., AE 326, AE 434, AE 439 and junior standing. 


Derivation of The kinematic and dynamic equations used to describe the motions of aircraft Analysis of the stabil y of 
steady state flight conditons. Response of arreraft to actuation of controls 


Automatic Stability and Control (3). Pr., AE 441 and junior standing. 
Introduction to principles and techniques of automatic control of aircraft and missiles. Effects on design variables 
Missile Aerodynamics (3). Pr., AE 400, AE 439 and junior standing. 


the aerodynamics at slender wing-Inxdy Configurations tor the low supersonic, moderate hypersonic and Newtonin 
contiouum flow regimes. Linewr and norlinear effects are considered as well as interference eftects Application ta 
missile performance and stability tor certain (Hight profiles 


Aerospace Design I (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 304, AE 409. 


An application of the design process oriented tow and the aerospace feld with emphasis on the development of creative 
thinking and team effort. A two quarter sequence with AF 449 


Aerospace Design II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE448. 

A continuation of AE 448. 

Dynamic Meteorology I (3). Lec. 3. Pr., MH 265, AE 427 or permission of instructor, and 
junior standing. 


Methods of Mid dynamics applied to the atmosphere; equation of motion, continuity, energy and vorticity tor à 
rotating earth, Honzontal moton of the atmosphere under balanced forces. 


Dynamic Meteorology Il (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AE 450 and junior standing. 


Continuation of Dynamic Meteorology |. Viscous effects In a turbulent atmosphere, perturbation equations. Diffusion ol 
pollutants in the atmosphere. Energy and stability equations. Numerica! weather prediction 


Special Problems (1-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., departmental approval. Not 
open to graduate students. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Supersonic Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 400. 


A rigorous development of linearized and nonlinear fluid flow theories and application, Lifting surtaces, lifting Dodie 
duct flow, boundary layer effects, shock and expansion waves, and method of Characteristics are considered. 
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Advanced Elements of High Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 601 or equivalent. 


^ continuation of AE 601 to include three--Jirmensional wing theory; slender body theory and. semilarity laws for 
subsorve, supersonic and hypersonic flow conditions 


High-Speed Viscous Aerodynamics (5). Pr., AE 602 or equivalent. 


A continuation of AE 602 to include effects of conductivity amd viscosity on aecodynamic properties 


Advanced Low Speed Aerodynamics (3-5 hrs. credit to be arranged) Pr., AE 304, AE 300. 


Theoretical analysis of two dimensional airfoils. loukewsko transformations, Theodorsen s theory and other technmpues 
for determining flow characteristics over amy two-dimensional airfoil. Finite wing analysis, lift distribution on finite 
wings. 

Aeroelasticity (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. May be taken more than one 
quarter, not to exceed 10 hours. 


General formulation of aeroetastic problems, buffeting Mutter and fuss of Control, dynamic stresses. 


Aerospace Structural Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., AE 429. 


Advance! theory of matrix structural analysis with applications to dynamics of Mehl, 


Advanced Aero-Structures (3). Pr., AE 429. 


Vibrations of solids and wave propagation, introduction to general methodology and thermodynamics of solids 
terwaton of lange-detlection equations, principles of basic solids investigations amd. application to aeospace 
aructures. 


Advanced Vibrations Phenomena (3-5 hours credit to be arranged), Pr., AE 429. 


Aerospace applications of dynamic phenomena measurement including linear varying dilvesmilial Lramtorners, 
peeroelectric accelenmeters, dynamic lorce gages. and strain gages. On line use of hybod and digital computers tor 
(ata analysis and Combined experimental simulation involving Goth experiment and computer, Uu of various fps ot 
Wakers in dynamic teste 


Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 415. 


Aernthermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant characteristics. heal transter in Puid Now, mache 
propulsion 


Aerothermochemistry of Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 611 or 
permission of instructor, 
Selected topics eoa ting erterrelation beween internal aerodynamics and Combustion phenomena em air-breathing 


wt engines and rockets Vanous Techniques of establishing equilibrium composition and flame temperatum 
comparron of frozen and equilibrium flow in nozzles; alech of Condensed places. supersonic Combustion 


Advanced Air-Breathing Propulsion (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 611 or 
permission of instructor. s 

Selected topics emphasizing inter acbon between external aerodynamics and perta mance of aim breathing jet engines, 
boundary layer eftects in diffusers and compressors, and detailed analysis of various techniques of muniniring 
detrimental effects, compnessor and turbine matching in turboyets, cascade aerodynamica, and varuble area yet nozzles 


Hypersonic Flow Theory (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Fr., AE 400, Coreq., MH 461. 
May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Hypersonic continuum theory, goverhing equations of motion tor two and three dimensional flows, hyperond vmall 
distrubance theory. viscous effects Real gas ettects in gas dynamics and rarefied gàs flows. basie heal Irandher (Oncepts 


Real Gas Dynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arr ). Pr., permission of instructor, May 
be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


A microscopic approach to the study of gas dynamica basai on quantum mechanical models and statistical bechniques 


Molecular of Aerodynamics (3-5 hours credit to be arr ). Pr., permission of 
instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 

Free molecular, near-feee- molecular, and transition flows of neutral gaws are corseleresd. Hasc. exqualim: are 
developed and selected geometries are treated in detail 

Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 441 or permission of instructor. 


Small-fisturbance theory and the linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady mation aemord vnam 
(ir ative, derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dynamic stability or uncontrolled longitudinal and 
lateral motions. solutions of the dynamic stability problems by electronic computing devices. inverse problem, 
sulormatic stability and control. 


Flight Dynamics of Hypervelocity Vehicles (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., 
aided of instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Flight dynamics of steady ard unsteady flight ath vonic speeds, great-circle and minor-circle Might. re-entry, stability 
derivatives in hypersonic flow. Linearization of equations. ia investigated; satic stability problems of hypervelocity 
vehicles are discussed. 


Advanced Astrodynamics (3-5 credit hours to be arranged). Pr., AE 433 or permission of 


instructor. May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Selected topics from indirect and direct methods of wajectory optimization, trajectory folation techniques. special and 
etal perturbation theory, oblate earth problem, three body problem. mission analysis methods, and new research 


Velopments. 


lon and Plasma Propulsion (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 
Basic physical and gas dynamic processes underlying methods for elecmcal acceleration of ionized gas lows 
appropriate to electrothermal propulsion, electrostatic propulsion, electromagnetic propulsion 
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Particle Kinetics of Plasmas (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of 
instructor, May be taken more than one quarter, not to exceed 15 hours. 


Gaseous plasmas based on the theory of idividual particle kinetics Emphasis will be placed on the development of 
basic concu with sufficient generality to allow treatment of non-equilibrium problems of interest m aerospace 
researc 

70 


Magneto-Gas Dynamics (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Review of electrodynanucs, Maxwell stresses, field and momentum-energy tensors Thermodynamics of fluids in 
electromagnetic fields. Equations of motion of 3 conducting gas. Discussion of typical How problems Consideration of 
microscopic aspects of plasma flows. 


Shock Tube Theory and Techniques (5). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Shock wave theory in real and pertect gases, expansion wave theory, reflected shock wave theory. Basic shock tube 
equations, effects of area change, driver types and characteristics. Nonideal behavior in shock tubes, diaphragm 
opening effects, boundary layer effects, shock wave attenuation. Testing fime derivation. Shock tube techniques and 
measurements. 


Plasma Diagnostics (3-5 hours credit to be arranged). Pr., permission of instructor. May 
be taken more than one quarter, not to exc 15 hours. 


Theoretical and applied studies of techniques for the measurement of plasma properties. The application of these 
techniques to aerospace research and testing 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. Provides weekly 
lectures on current developments in aerospace sciences by staff members, graduate 
students, and visiting scientists and engineers. 


Directed Reading in Aerospace Engineering. (Credit to be arranged, not exceeding 5 
hours.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 


Aerospace Studies (AF) 
General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


The history, organization and mission of the United States Air Force. Introduction to strategic offemiverdetensive forces, 
general purpose forces. and aerospace forces 


General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


^ continuation of strategic forces studies to Include nuclear weapons, aerospace defense, detection, warning 
significance of missdes and missile defense, 


General Military Course (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


^ continuation of US. general purpose forces to include organization and mission. A contoued examination of 
aerospace support forces 


The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec (1), Lab. 1. 


Development of aw power over the past sixty years. 


The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 
Development of air power; continued focusing on tactom which have prompted technological change 


The Developmental Growth of Air Power (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 1. 


Development of a power; continued emphasizing of the various concepts of employment 


National Security Forces in Contemporary Military Society (3) Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


Communicative techniques utilized by students in the POC, examination of the military profession, and civil-military 
interaction 


National Security Forces in Contemporary Military Society (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 
The Framework of defense policy, formulation of defense strategy, and the management of conflict. 


National Security Forces in Contemporary Military Society (3), Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


I See and implementation of U.S. Detense Policy, organizational actors, and case studies in defense policy 
making. 


Military Leadership (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


The need lor leadership, the variables affecting leadership and examination of professionalism 


Military Management (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


Management in the Air Force and the use of planning, organizing, coordinating, directing, and controlling i the military 
service. 


Military Justice and Pre-Commissioning (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. 


An examination of the uniform code of military justice and its eflect on discipline, and pre-commissioning 
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Description of Courses 225 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology (AS) (RSY) 


Professors Yeager, Head, Bell, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Wilson 
Associate Professors Clonts, Dunkelberger, McCoy, and Stallings 
Assistant Professors Hardy, and Vanlandingham 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Agricultural Economics I (5). All quarters. 

Loonomic principles with emphasis on farm-related production. marketing, peces. consumphon, tàxation, Chem, 
fiance, public policies anc tenure. Treats utilization of land, labor, and capital 

Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. 

Principles and problems in marketing farm products. Analysis of marketing functions, services, and Costs, reducing costs 
ari improving marketing efficiency. Marketing methods and distribution channels of major farm commodities Market 
Biton and operation 

Farm Records and Tax Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200. 

Types and uses of farm records and accounts with enphaws on analyzing records to improve nei farm income 
interpeetation of income tay regulations and preparation of farm tas returm with emphasis on tax management 
Agricultural Cooperatives (3). Pr., AS 202. 

Princ iples and problems of organizing and operating farmers cooperative buying and selling associations 


Agricultural Finance (3). Pr., AS 202. 


Economic problems and policies in financing agriculture. 


Farm Appraisal (3). Pr., AS 202. 

The theury of land values: techniques on farm land and building appraisals for different purposes, nelanioem hs of land 
use. vis. crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, farm prices, taxes, and interes fates to land values; actual 
Apptaisaly of selected Farms. evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently in uve. 

Agricultural Economics II (5). Pr., AS 202 or equivalent. 


^ continuation of economic primciples with emphasis toward microeconomic concepts relating to farm fem 


Farm Management (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and problems in acquiring, organizing, and operating a successtul farm business. Formation and integration 
e tamily and a business goals. 

Agricultural Prices (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principles and Factors in the pricing process with special reference to agricultural products and markets. Functions of 
pices and principles of supply demand in price determination 

Agricultural Policy (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

mae p obyectives and operation of public policies affecting agniculture. Development of agricultural policies m the 
Un States 

Resource Economics (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man and he use of land. Supply, demand, and future requirements 
for land. Property rights, land use planning, zoning, taxation and other sactel controls affecting land utilization 
Agricultural Business Management (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 200 and junior standing. 
Principles and problems involved in acquiring, organizing and ope successtul agricultural businesses, capital 
requirements for velected agricultural businesses, factors ting location and pu^ and measures of technical and 
economic efficiency in ization and operation; practices involved in ing, pricing, and merchandising, 
management problems Ai policies in financing, personnel, and public relation 

Economic Aspects of Water Resources Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The supply, demand, and use of water resources including economic, legal, and political dimemiom. Economics of 
Management of water resource use and Conservation in terms of present and future supplies and needs. Both public and 
private water resources will be considered. 

introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, EC 274 or equivalent, and 
AS 202 or equivalent, and junior standing. 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics with certain basic assumptions 
Or anom. Mathematical tack used in economic analysis 


Quantitative Research Techniques in Agricultural Economics (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An introduction to basic quantitative techniques with emphasis on linear programming and ib extensions. Concepts of 
input-output analysis, Markov. chain analysis, dynamic —— control, queuing processes, 
replacement and game theory are also introduced. Genera! theoretical and associated computational 
procedures are used for presentation of each technique. 

Senior Seminar (1). Lec. 1. Pr., senior 

Current developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economics in the general economy 


Directed Studies in Agricultural Economics (1-5). Pr., junior standing and consent of 
instructor. 

Inchvidualized work and study in consultation with faculty member on wibject of mutual Concern. May include directed 
readings, research, analysis of an employment experience of a combination. Employment experience with a variety of 
agribusiness and agencies may serve as the focus. 
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Description of Courses 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Farm Management (5), 


Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic concepts in agriculture 
Or —— operation, and management of various types of farms. Optimum utilization of available resources on 
individual farms 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 274. 

Methods of price analysts, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of changes in supply and demand 
of farm products. Prices, price trends, price cycles, and other price structures 

Advanced Land Economics (5). 


Man and his use of land as related to institutional factors. Economics of natural resource use. economic feasibility 
benefit-cost analysis, economics of environmental control, and factors related to rural and urban land use 


Advanced Agricultural Marketing (5). 

Theory of marketing with emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced in markeung farm products 
Objectives in agricultural marketing 

Agricultural Market Organization (5). Pr., EC 451. 

The theoretical h to marketing problems characterized by imperfectly competitive structures and multiple 
markets Separated by time: space. and form attributes. Theory of interregional trade and location of economic activity 
Efficrency of firms and product movement. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451. 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the firm, between firms, and between 
agriculture and other industries. Influences on agricultural resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty 
Including price instability, mstitutional changes, technological advances, impertect knowledge of production methods 
and variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 


Dynamics of Agricultural Production and Management (5). Pr., AS 608. 


Dynamics of resource allocation and \etticiency of production as influenced by price, institutional, and technological 
changes, Imperfect knowledge and the human element in management 


Economic Development (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor, 


Conceptual and empirical analysis of economic development with emphasis on the lesser developed areas and 
countries. Analysis of financial and technical aid to other countries and case studies of development problerre will be 
incorporated 


Resource Economics, Policies and Programs (5). 

Impact of resource development on regional economic growth. Effect of taxation and tax policies Interaction between 
technological change. resource use, and economic growth. Analysis of current policies and programs 

Directed Readings in Regional Planning (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Assigned readings and pursuant discussions on delineation of economic areas, resource use and allocation. economi 
regions, watershed development, planning legisialion zoning. housing, land use restrictions, Conservation, and 
recreation 


Regional Planning Analysis (5). 


Theories of regions and problems of multi-jurisdictional planning. Analysis of metro-area and regional planning by 
states. Comprehensive planning by agencies such as TVA, Corps of Engineers, BOR, and Appalachian Commission 
Regional planning and intergovernmental relations 


Research Methods in Agricultural Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing and consent of 
instructor. 

Special Problems in Agricultural Economics. Credit to be arranged. 

Seminar (1-1-1). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Rural Sociology (RSY) 
Rural Sociology (5). 


The basic sociological concepts and principles as applied 10 life in the rural community, Special attention given to the 
culture. social organization, and social Xn of rural people in the United States, and im the South in particular 
Credit not allowed in this course and SY 201 

Community Organization (5). General elective. 


Understanding the principles of community organization and effective citizenship. Survey of institutions, Ogame ations 
and agencies interacting to meet Community needs 


Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201. 

The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research 

Rural Social Organization (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior standing. 

Nature of rural social organizations with emphasis on their «rücture. function and change Extent to which 
organizations meet needs of rural people and principles of improving effectiveness 

Sociology of Community Development (5). Pr., RSY 261 or SY 201 and junior standing. 


Various approaches to development of human resources and planning of changes within the total community 
Development in different types of communities in the U.S, and world Is considered with emphasis on small population 
centers 
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Description of Courses 227 


Directed Studies in Rural Sociology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 


individualized work and study In consultation with faculty member on subject of mutual concern. May include directed 
readings, research, analysts of an employment experience or à Combination. May be used to complement and expand 
on an employment experience. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Extension Programs and Methods (5). 

An in-depth consideration of extension orientation m adull and continuing education in US. and developing nations. 
The Cooperative Extension Service is analyzed as an educational institution. Fundamental steps in program 
development and evaluation. 


Sociology of Regions (3). 

Social and demographic phenomena having implication for regional planning and development with emphasis on 
Southern region amd subregions. Intra and inter-regional influences, socio cultural structure, value orientations, 
population. changes and trends, and metropolitanization. 

Social Systems and Communities (3). 

Interrelationship of institutions and organizations within the community and to large societal systerns—regional and 
national. Emphasis on small towns and metropolitan centers relative to planting community change 


Research Methods in Sociology (3). Pr., graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


Special Research Topics (2). Pr., graduate standing and consent of instructor. May be 
taken on topics listed below for maximum of 10 hours. 


Topics include (al survey design and analysis, (bj qualitative measurement and typologies. (C) Quantitative measurement 
l es and scales, (d) multivanate and path analysis, (ei interviewing, (f) experimental design, and (H comparative and 
cross-cultural analysis, 


Special Problems in Rural Sociology. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer, Head, Renoll 
Associate Professor Busch 
Assistant Professors Flood, Koon, Rochester, and Young 
Adjunct Professor Gill 
Adjunct Associate Professors Hendrick, Reaves, Schafer, and Taylor 


Mechanics of Farm Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 321, MH 265, IE 204. 


Basic concepts and ineering principles of farm machi , including basic design, power needs and their 
measurement. functional and economic analysis. utilization and management, testing, and safety as related to farm 
machines 


Mechanics of Tractor Power (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265, IE 321, ME 301, IE 204. 
Basic concepts and engineering principles of the farm tractor, including mechanics of the tractor, stability, traction 
weigh transfer, thermal efficiency. energy sources, economics. safety, testing and power Measurement as related to 
"actors and power units 

Soil and Water Engineering I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 340, IE 204. 

Surveying procedures and application là soll and water problems Rarlall-runotf relationships. Sod erosion me hands 
and control methods. Upstream flood control analysis and design 

Drainage and Irrigation Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 303. 

Seil water- plant relationships Theory and design of drainage systems. Irrigation systems thesign. Water quality and 
supply. Legal and economic aspects 

Agricultural Processing Engineering (3). Lec. 3. Pr., ME 301, ME 340. 

Introduction 10 process engineering. fundamental concepts, theory of uml. operations such as pumps, fans, size 
reduction. cleaning bulk movement, and heal tramsker and mass transfer 

Electrical Systems in Agriculture (3). Lec. 3. Pr., EE 273, Coreq., EE 381. 


Application of electrical power. equipment and control devices to agricultural systems Special emphasis on sate and 
efficient power distribution, motor selection and performance, and theory and pertormmaánce of sensing and control 
devices 


Agricultural Structures Design 1 (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 
Analysis and design of structural systems of agriculture: 


Soil and Water Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. 
Technical application of soil and water resources management. Irrigation system planning and equipment selection 


Agricultural Machinery Technology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, 
Agricultural machinery: utilization, management, selection, and economic justification 


Tractor and Engine Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 


Tractors and engines. Operation, fuels used, size selection, utilization, and economie justification 


Farm Building Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. 
Selection of materials, methods of construction and functional needs of modern farm buildings 
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Agricultural Processing Technology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 

Agricultiral processing systems; includes storing, drying, pelleting, mixing and automatic materials handling system» 
Agricultural Power and Machinery Design (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 301, AN 302 and 
junior standing. 


Design of equipment and systems to apply engineering principles to solutions of agricultural power and machinery 
problems. Functional requirements, safety, reliability, service conditions, power measurement, uwetul lite, and creative 
design are combined to obtain designs for agncultura! machine and power units 

Soil and Water Engineering 1I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AN 304 and junior standing. 
Small watershed hydrology. Open channel hydraulics applied to the design of Irrigation, drainage, and erosion control 
facilites. Hydraulic design of conduits, and stilling basins 


—— and Processing Systems Design (3). Lec 3. Pr., AN 305, AN 306 and junior 
standi 


penan and layout of material handling systems, fundamental theory of particle movement, study Of sensing and 
feed-back systems to include automatic controls and servo-mechanisms. 


Agricultural Structures Design II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AN 307 and junior standing. 


Functional requirements and design of animal shelters and agricultura! orae buildings 


410-411. Special Problems (3-3), Pr., Faculty adviser approval and AN 301-07, 


422, 
424. 
426. 
432. 


434. 


610. 


611. 
699. 


799. 


Individual student endeavor supervised by instructor involving special Awicultural Engineering topics to which iha 
engineering electives selected by the student will be complementary 


Farm Power and Equipment (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., AN 351, junior 
standing. For Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 

Farm Electrification (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 


Farm Irrigation (5). Summer. Half-quarter course. Pr., junior standing. For Vocational 
Agriculture Teachers. 


Engineering in Agriculture I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate 


The utilization of modern agricultural machinery on the Grm with i$ ON salety, management, costs, Economix 
justification, and principles of operation. (Credit lor both AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements tor 
the Master's degree | 


—— in Agriculture U—Agricultural Power (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr., graduate 
standing. 


Farm tractor and power units used on the larm; includes the basic principles of operation with mayor interest towand 
lubrication, costs. operational problems, safety and à comparison of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit 
for both AN 434 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Small Watershed Hydrology (4). Pr., AN 403, CE 412. 


Hydrosgr synthesis Mathematical modeling of runoff and streamflow. Probability analysis of Aydraulic events 
Design of upstream systems for flood aed erosion control and water supply 


Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Pr., AN 401. 


Principles of operation and analysis of design. ol base machine elements. hydraulic systems and functional 
requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of construction 


—— Engineering Problems. Credit to be arranged not to exceed a total of 5 
rs. 


Special advanced enwineering and design problems. 
e —— of Tillage and Traction (3). Pr., CE 418, or AY 455 and consent of 
ructor. 


Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as ‘ected by the physical properties of the «nil when subjected to forces 
imposed by tillage implements and traction devices. Consedered are sheer, cohesion, adhesian, consolidation, plasticity 
and abrasion so! properties 


Engineering Principles of Animal Environment (3) Lec. 3, Pr., AN 407 or consent of 
instructor. 


Design and analysis of emvironmentil equipment and systems for control or modification of animal production 
Emphasis on evaluation of environmental (actors which influence total environment. 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. 


Reviews and discussions of research techniques. Current scientific literature and recent developments in agricultural 
engineering research 


Biological and Physical System Analysis 1 (3). Pr. MH 362. 


Mathematical analysis of biological and physical systems including the formulation of differential equation with 
analytical and numerical solution techniques. Solutions by regression equations and by physical models- Decimions 
made under certainty, risk and uncertainty 


Biological and Physical System Analysis I (3) Pr. AN 610, A continuation of AN 610. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than one quarter, 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Ensminger, Head, Adams, Cope, Donnelly, 
Hiltbold, Hood, Hoveland, Johnson, Rogers, 
Scarsbrook, and Wear 
Associate Professors Buchanan, Dickens, C. Evans, E. Evans, Hajek and King 
Assistant Professors Bennett, and Berry 


Principles of Grain Production (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Winter, Spring. 
Fundamental factors mvolvesd in the economic production of carn, wnal) gram apad Longhu peanuts and soyheanms 
General Soils (5), Lec. 4, Lab 2. Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L or CH 207. 


The formation. classification. compesition. properties management fertility | and conservation of «oi m relation to the 
growth (f plant 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., CH 103-104. 


The formaron, Claesdfication, Composition and properties of sole arzi iheir idlvence of vegetative growth and 
developement on forest lands. Open only to students in Forestry. 


General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 


Phe: general feld of soils including genes, classiication and fertility 


Earth Science (5), 

“Water ali od the - forces that sh re the earth s surtece, including weathering, water. soll formating 
are? erosion: wo geography; pred antes al geology (Not open to stoconts "m Khoo at Ag tuire Credit tow ard 
degree may not be earned mn both then course a General Soils course) 


The Philosophy of Agricultural Sciences (3). Winter. 
Principles of agricultural science Hhustrated by current and historical examples 


Turfgrass Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 102, 


The management of recreational and home area turfgrass will be studied and will include the exiabliSs ment and 
maintenance of turf and the effect of light, wafe, sail fertility. and water on fm growth, 


Principles of Forage Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Grass and legume forage crops The crops ace considered fram the standpoint of (a) pasture croga, doi hay and silage 
Cops uw od Unplhoving Crops 


Soil Fertility (5), Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, and junior standing. 


Lectura, demonstrations and problem illustrate principles of soil lerlity as related to fertilizer practices. and Crop 
produc nen. An advanced course. required of all sodents majoring in Agronoemy and Soils, Either AY 402 oF AY 407 ħut 
"wot both, may Ge used to sansly the minimum requirement for the Maver > dewee 


Fiber and Oil Crops (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


a> y 9 the time well be devoted to cotton. soybeans and peanuts with à limited amount of time devoted to other tibi 
and mil crops 


Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter, Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307, or by special 
permission of instructor; also junior standing. 


Raw material reserves; muntulacture, and properties of fertilizer materials, properties and formulation of matures; 
relative etfficwncy of varous plant nutrient sources; and related agrononmic probiems 


Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and junior 


Physical, chemicaland biological properties of soil: and their management, An advanced coure designed lor snidents 
in Agrcwtural Educ ation. Either AY 40d Or AY 407 Int not both, mas bound to Ratt e mimi mum nequirent for ihe 
Lavin » degree 


Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and 
junior standing. 


Soils as à natural resource For land-use planning; them class fiCation and management tor crop production, mecreatien, 
and urban and industrial development. 


Seed Production (3). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, or 401 and junior standing. 
Methodi and factors affecting production, storage, and processing weed. 


Methods of Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and junior 
standing. 


^ general course in the principles and methods of plant brending. 

Principles and Use of Herbicides in Crop Production (5). Fall. Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., CH 104 
and junior standing. 

Principles and use of herbicides in agronoduc Crops. Aoguamt the student with methods of application apt 


wrulpment, time of application, methods of incorporation and formulation of herbicides: The fate of herbicides in soi 
and the ecological impact on succeeding plant species. 


Soil Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 and junior standing. 


Physical, chemical and mineralogical properties of soils are studied in relation to then €Lissdficamon lor engineering and 
agricultural uses 


Advanced Turfgrass Management (5). Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 304, AY 315, BY 306 
and junior standing. 


Factors Sear We rans Wham 049 composed NEE turf community, ME — 
Conditions, iom à imate descussed | Both a practical aspects cultura 
practices will be Pi alone with design and construction of ath turt areas 
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Soil Physics (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304 and junior standing. 

Lecturers and demonstrations to illustrate fundamental physical properties of soils 

Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and junior 
standing. Not open to graduate students. 


Students will work under the direction of a staff member on special problems in crop or soi science, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 


Conlerences, problems, and assigned reading in soils and crops, including results of agronomic research from the 
substations and experiment fields 


Soil Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 402 and BY 300. 
Soil microorganisms and their physiological processes related to soi! development and plant nutrition. The role of 


microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical properties of soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical 
transiormations of nitrogen, phosphorous, — and sulfur. 


Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 


Experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental techniques, interpretation of research data, uw of 
library references and preparation of publications; and consists of problems, assigned readings, and lectures 


Seminar in Genetics (1). Pr., ZY 300. 
Reports by students and staff members on current research and the literature in the feld of genetics. 


Advanced Plant Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300. 


Principles, methods, and techniques involved in plant breeding. Laboratory work will consist of studying active plant 
breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and making pollinations. A term paper will be required. 


Experimental Evolution (5). Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 300 and AY 616. 
The factors affecting the evolution of species 


Crop Ecology (5). Winter, even years. Pr. BY 306 and AY 402. 


World population and food production problems. Origin, distribution and adaptation ol crop plants as influens eri Us 
environment with emphasis on climatic factors. Lectures and reading from current literature, 


Theories in Forage C Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years, Pr., BY 306 
and AY 402. aes 


Principles involved in successful establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used tor grazing, hay and 
silage Several field trips will be made to research Stations and private farms to observe management practices 


Advanced Soil Fertility (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 402. 

Composition. properties and management of soils in relation tà the nutriton and growth ot plants 

Soil and Plant Analysis (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 206 and AY 402. 
Principles, methods, and techniques of quantitative chemical analysis of Souls and plants applicable to sod ienee 
Soil Clay Mineralogy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, even years. 


Crystal structure and properties of the imporant clay size minerals of sols and clay deposits combined with 
identification techniques involving X-ray diffraction and spectroscopy. differential thermal analyses, clectron 
microscopy, specific surface analysis, and infrared. absorption 


Soil Chemistry (5). Fall, odd years. Pr., CH 407 and AY 402. 


in etatión of soil properties and chemical reactions in terms of ton exchange, solubility diagrams, solubon 
equilibria, electrochemptry, and electrokinetics of charged particles 


Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr., MH 263, PS 205-206, and AY 455. 


Physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis i$ placed on methods Of measunng soll phroac ad 
properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms of plant growth 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and thesis on problems related 10 crop production, plant breeding, vot! fertility and soil chemitn 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. 


Animal and Dairy Sciences (ADS) 


Professor Warren, Head, Anthony, Autrey, Cannon, Hawkins, Huffman, Patterson, 
Smith, Strength, and Wiggins 
Associate Professors Daron, Harris, Parks, Rollins, 
Squiers, and Tucker 
Assistant Professors Marple, McCaskey and Zabel 
Instructor Little 


Man's Food (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Analysis of the world food supply; problems ol food availability and distribution; methods of alleviating food shortages; 
role of the food processor 


Introductory Animal and Dairy Sciences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


Provides some understanding of the scope and importance of the field. The importance of livestock fo agriculture and to 
the nutrition of people. The cole of nutrition, breeding. selection and management in lwestock Srockietion 
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Description of Courses 231 
Introductory Food Science and Technology (5). Fall. 


The nature ol the principal food industries; applications of chemistry and microbiology im tom! processing technology 
Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104. 


Puncinies of animal Giochermmistry and notion and a study of nutrients and mew utilization by animals 


Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring, Pr., ADS 200. 
Theory and practice in the selection of beet cattle, swine, sheep and horses 
Feeds and Feeding (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 204. 


Principles and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beet and Hary cattle sheep. and swine 


Introductory Meat Science and Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. 
Theory and practice of slaughtering and cutting, mentification and uses of meats 


—* Animal and Carcass Evaluation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 200, ADS 


Classifying and gracing market bogs, cattle and sheep wilh major emphase on indicators of carcass merit. Carcass 
grading. weld grading and evaluation 


Dairy Food Processing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Product standards and identity. Basic Operations in the processing of dairy foods Methods of quality assurance 


Dairy Cattle Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., ADS 200. 


Iheory and practice in the selection ol dairy cattle 


Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., BY 300 and ZY 251. 


Etiology, prevention and Control of the important diseases of farm animals 


Swine Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall Spring. Pr., ADS 204, junior standing. 


Practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of «wine for economic production 


Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., ADS 204, and junior standing. 


Practical phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beet cattle foc economic production 


Animal Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 300 and junior standing. 

Application of ic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheen, and swine Studies of different systems of breeding and 
selection and their related efficiencies for livestock improvement 

Dairy Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ADS 204, and junior standing. 


Pcacucal phases of breeding teeding and management of dairy Cattle for economic production 


——— of Lactation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing and departmental 
approval. 


Anatomy and physiology of milk secretion: milk precursors, factors aliecting Composition of milk 


Animal Reproduction (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., ZY 251 and junior standing. 


Anatomy and Physiology of the mAle and female reproductive tract; hormones estrus and estrus! cycler ovulation 
fertility: sterility; ornesmancy Tests 


Advanced Livestock Judging (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., ADS 301 and approval oí 
instructor. 
An advance! course in the selection and grading of livestark 


appa Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., ADS 204, ADS 302 and junior 
standing. 


Anenal nuteition and application to the production of Gem amemals. including physiology of Nutriton. vetahwolesm o 
WenS and recent. nutritional develop nents 


Horse Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Phe selection. breeding feeding managenend and use of horses in the Southeast 


Meat Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring Pr., ADS 304 and junior standing, 


A study of meat curing and processing peor exdurm and the Dior emica! alterations of meat during aging. Curing and 
procesiny 


Dairy Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 


Cheeniüry ot milk constituents: interaction of constituents with one another under various conditions, analysis of milk 
Tilk constituents. and milk products 


Fronin and Concentrated Dairy Foods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., ADS 312 and junior 
standing. 


Spex alizal techniques in the processing aod handling of frazen and concentrated dary Foods 


Fermented Dairy Foods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., ADS 312 and junior standing. 


Bacterial culture handling, processing and curing of cheese v aries, processing amd handling cultured milk products 


Food Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BY 300, 

The relationship of habitat to the occurrence of microurgatierts on load, environment atecting the growth of various 
microorganisms in food; mcrobioloyical action m food. spoilage and food manulacture, physical, chemical anm 
hiologic ad destruction of microorganism in foods; microbiclowcal examination ol food«tuffs and public health ani 
aitation hacterology. 

Food Plant Sanitation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing. 

Samtary regulations of food plant. Principles and procedures of cleaning and sanitizing tood handling equipment 
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Advanced Meat Science and Muscle Biology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr. ADS 304 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 

Advanced studies of Composition of meat: muscle microanatomy, biochemical and physiological aspects of muscle 
contraction; muscle physiology and meat quality 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 

Classification, structure and chemistry Of the major chemical Constituents of living malter. (Same Course as CH 418) 
Biochemistry (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., ADS 418 or its equivalent. 

introduction to metabolism. (Same course as CH 419) 

Undergraduate Seminar (1). Winter. Pr., senior standing. 

Lectures, discussions and literature reviews Iry staff, students and Quest lecturers. 

Special Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. Pr., departmental approval and junior 
standing. Not open to graduate students. 

Students wil) work under the direction of staff members on specitic problems 


GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 


Muscle Physiology and Biochemistry (5). Pr. ADS 416, ADS 419 or equivalent. 


Biology of muscle growth and metabolism and the post-mortem phenomena associated with the conversion ot must le 
to meat. 


Technical Control of Dairy Products (5). Pr., ADS 312, 411, 414. 

Advanced methods of analyses ol dairy products and the relation between composition and processing methods 
Comparative Animal Nutrition (3). Fall. Pr., ADS 408. 

Advanced comparalive nutritional requicements in beet and dairy cattle, sheep, swine and laboratory animals 
Advanced Animal Reproduction (5). Pr., ADS 406, ZY 424. 

Advanced studies of physiology and endocrinology of reproduction 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beel cattle 

Advanced Swine Production (5). 

Advance! studies of swine production. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. 


Genetics of Populations (5). Pr., ADS 403. 

Genetic composition of populations and factors affecting rales of Change and conditions of equilileraatty 
Minerals (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 

The specific functions of minerals m animal metabolism 

Ruminant Nutrition (5). Pr., ZY 424 and ADS 419. 

Rumen fermentation and the biochemistry of ruminant metabolism 

Microbial Biochemistry (5). Fall, even years. Pr., 5 hours of microbiology and ADS 419. 
The anatomy. growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical makeup of the cell and 
the regulation of ifs activites; the use of microorganisms for quantitative assays 

Experimental Methods (5). Pr., satisfactory courses in biological statistics. 


Research methods in the animal sciences including design of experiments, experimental techniques, analyse and 
interpretation of data, evaluation of research literature and preparation of publications 


Proteins (5). Spring. Pr. ADS 419 or its equivalent. 


Chemical and physical properties of amino acids and proteins, protein structures, and the relation of protein structure 
to function 


Lipids (5). Summer, even years. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 
Chemistry of the lipids and ther biological significance 
Enzymes (5). Winter even years. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 


The principles of enzyme chemistry including the physical, chemical and catalytic properties of enzymes, 
classification of enzymes: and enzyme formation 


Topics in Biochemistry (2-6 hrs. credit—to be arranged). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., ADS 
419, or its equivalent and approval of instructor. 

Advanced study in selected areas of metabolism and the techniques of characterization of macromolecules 
Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Summer. Pr., ADS 419 or its equivalent. 
Modern biochemical laboratory techniques 

Special Problems (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged.) 


Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one œ more of the following major Pekki: (a) animal 
biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and wenetics, (c1 physiology of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, 
ie) animal production, (f) experimental pathology, (g) histochemistry, (hi meats, and (ji dairy products 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems oc on problems directly related to beef, cattle, dairy 
Cattle, sheep of swine. 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Anthropology (ANT) 
Associate Professors Busch and French 
203. Introduction to Anthropology (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


resents the anthropological perspective trom the four major fields of anthropology: physical, cultural, archaeological, 
ard lnguntic 


206. Cultural Antropology (5). Pr., ANT 203. 
Ihe nature of culture Comparative approach to the study of the principal institutions of human socety and basic 
Categones of human behavior. 


207. Introductory Archaeology (5). Pr., SY 201 or ANT 203. 
The history. principles. and methods for investigating and reconstructing pas! cultures 
303. History of Anthropological Theory (5). Pr., ANT 203. 
The development of ethnological theory 
305. Culture and Personality (3). Pr., SY 201 or ANT 203. 
Sox 10-C ultura! Factors in personality development and recent studies in national character. 
403. Contemporary Anthropology (5). Pr., ANT 203, junior standing. 
Contemporary research and theory regarding primitive, traditional, and urban cultures 


411. Language and Culture (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The social basis of verbal communication; functions of language in society. importance of language in Contemporary 
social problems 


412. General Ethnology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Surveys ethnological data from several societies in order to provide an understanding of the range and variability of 
cultural phenomena 


424. Special Topics in Anthropology (1-5). Pr., ANT 203 or consent of instructor and junior 
standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours. 
Examine selected topics from an anthropological perspective 
432. Indians of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Aboriginal cultures of North America. Effects of culture contact. Contemporary problem of indian communities 
612. Special Topics in Ethnology (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
An intensive study of peoples and cultures from a particular geographical area of cultural adaptation 


Architecture (AR) 


Professors Davis, Doerstling, Millman, McPheeters, Pfeil, Schaer, Snow, and Speer 
Associate Professors Bryant, Carter, Latta, and Uthman 
Assistant Professors Akalin, Faust, Hoffman, jones, Lanter, and Zwirn 
Instructor Gwin 


Architecture Program (AR) 
110-111-112. Design Fundamentals (5-5-5) Lab. 10-10-10. Pr., Acceptance into AR or ID 
um. 


Architectural drawing and basic rendering and communication techniques. Elemental design concepts enploying two 
and three dimensional experiments and study of historic precedents. 


200. Graphic Communication (1). Lab. 3. (Open only to URP students.) 
^ basic preparation in graphic techniques essential for communication of information and ideas for planning and urban 
design. Media and methods of mapping, diagramming, charting and sketching are surveyed, analyzed and applied. 
201-202-203. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lec. 2-2-2, Lab. 10-10-10. Pr., AR 110, 11 and 
AT 105. 


Man and his needs as the primary influence in shaping space, form. and function; approach to à design methodology 
and understanding of structure 


301-302-303. Architectural (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., A student must receive a 
ade of “C” or in AR 201, 202, and 203, to be admitted to AR 301. The 


x At del. redu refuse advancement to the student regardless of 
grades if, in the of the faculty, the student does not exhibit real 
potential for the profession. 


Analysis and solution of building design problems of mode: ate complexity: emphasi on environmental considerations 
and introduction of building — 


340. Design Study Techniques. Lab. 4. (No credit.) 
Remedial work in development of techniques for quick sketch perspectives. delineation, and presentation draw 
TO third or fourth year students who, in the opinion of the faculty, need additional experience to improve thet 
ity to communicate design ideas. Offered on S-U (Satefactory-Linsatitlactory) basi only 
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360. Appreciation of Architecture (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. (Not open 
to AR and ID students.) 
Architectural development with particular attention to American and contemporary examples: iloswated lectures, 
reading, essays 

261-262-263. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The development of architecture from ancient times through contemporary examples The cultural and social milieu, as 


well as the technology of each period will be investigated to better understand the basic determinants of architectural 


form Composition of architectural space, town planning, and landscape architecture will be considered. Hust ated 
lectures, readings, drawings, and reports 


370. Spaces «^ Living (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID 
students, 


è ion, ls, f r | 
SIE chases Meeks mat ep A Ting and gardera in relatan wall major voes 
401-402-403. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, Coreq., BT 313. 


Buildings of advanced comple sity focusing attention on research, analysis and programming methodology; the building 
complex and urban design Considerations, 


435. Art and Architecture Seminar (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
Readings, discussions, and projects on the relation of the graphic and plastic arts fo architecture. 


460. The Architect and Society (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 
The social, economic, and political factors which have influenced the contemporary expression of architectural design 
and practice, Analysis of great works and philosophies which led the way to new approaches in design. Appreciation of 
aesthetics and function as applied to form. Lectures, outside reading and reports 

461. Seminar in Interdisciplinary Concepts (3). Pr., 3rd year standing, 
Investigation of the interrelationships between architecture and the other disciplines, especially the biological sciences 


words like module, rhythm, and structure penetrate disciplinary boundaries and enable us to fabricare unifying 
webs among many different matrices 


465-466. Architectural Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AR 403. 


Advanced problem solving processes and synthesis of previous design experiences, consideration of total scope of 
proleswonal! concerns, from architectural detailing to community design. 


467. Architectural Design (7). Lab. 21. Pr., AR 466, AR 499. 


The extensive development of an architectural problem of the student s choice, under direction of the Committee ou 
Design. Drawings, models, details, and written explanations. oral and/or published presentation for jury consideration 


471-472. Professional Practice (3-3). Pr., 5th year standing. 


Procedure in architectural pracoce; construction methods, estimation of quantities and costs. Office organization; legal 
requirements; professional organizations and relations; civic responsibility, professional ethics 


474, Introduction to Urban Planning (3), Pr., 4th year standing. 


The basic forces and influences shaping urban growth and development; a survey of city planning history and theory 
and an examination of public policy 


475. Urban Design (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Seminar concerned with the theory and practice of building cities and their supporting regions, seeking a theory and 
language for urban design. Special attention is directed toward the forces which shape our cihes the resulting 
orgamzation of functional systems, buildings and outdoor space at the urban scale 


476. Seminar in Contemporary Concepts (5). Pr., AR 364. 


—— of twentieth century ideas of the art and/or science of architecture, and theoretical bases for architectural 
ign. 


477. Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 364. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in developing individual projects. Research. reports, 
and drawings under supervision on approved Topics 


478. Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

Current technological advances in the building industry and evaluation of their impact upon architecture 
479. Seminar in Architectural Literature (3). Pr., 4th year standing. 

^ guided study and discussion of selected readings 


481. Computers in Architecture (3). Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Survey of existing and emerging techniques of computer utilization m architectural design, production, and 


management. 

495. Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to 5 hrs. Pr., 3rd year standing. 
Development of an area of special interest through i ! study, May be a group or team effort under direction of 
the faculty and with prior approval of the head of the tment. Evaluation of the work will be faculty jury. May be 
taken more than one quarter 


499. Design Research (2). Pr., AR 465. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in architecture to be executed in AK 467. 
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interior Design (ID) 
Courses specifically required in the Interior Design curriculum 


215-216-217. Elements of Interior Design (3-3-3), Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AR 111. 
The profession of interior design including professional procedures, relationships, ethics, correlation with architecture 
And other arts. Lectures, readings, dicussions and research. 

305-306-307. Interior ere a (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr., AR 203. Admission upon 

recommendation of the Committee on Design. 

Analysis and solution of interiors of moderate complexity, with emphasis on domestic and commercial problems 
Research, discussion, drawings, models 

365-366. Period Interiors (5-5). 
The development of interion spaces, furniture. labrics, and accessories from pre-Renamance to 1900. MWHhustrated 
lectures, readings, reports, and field trips. 

367. Contemporary Interiors (3). Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366. 


The fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and chat acteristics, furniture and fabric design, trom 1900 te 
date. Nlustrated lecture, readings, reports 


405-406. Interior Design (5-5). Lec. 2-2, Lab. 9-9, Pr., AR 307. Admission upon recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Design. 


Analysis. and solution of interiors of advanced complexity, with emphasis on institutional and public problems 
Research, discussions, drawings, models. 


407. Interior Design (7). Lec. 2, Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406. 


The develop ent of 3 nu design problem under the direction of the Commitiee on Desin. Drawing models, 
details; ora meus jury comader aMion. 


408. Interior Design Research (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Coreq., AR 406. 
The selection and comprehensive programming of a terminal problem in interior design to be execuled in AR 407 
441. Professional Practice (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 


Ottice procedure and methods for merior designers; the techniques and meculion of working drawings for buridings 
cabinetry and interior. details. specification Discussions. drawings, inspections, reports 


Industrial Design (IND) 
Courses specifically required in the undergraduate curriculum 


210. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., sophomore standing. Admission only upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Design (1.00 overall). 
Visual communication. Perception theory, design fundamentals; color. figure organization, movement and balance 
proportion and rmhvyrhm 

211. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 210 and consent of instructor. 
An extersion of principles encountered. in industnal Design 210. ^ study and analysis. of industrial Design 
Fundamentals 

212. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 211, and consent of instructor. 
Structural and tunctional relabionsfup of design elements; convenience, utility, safety, maintenance 

221. Materials & Technology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
The properties and use of various materials in manufacture and a study of the machine and fool processes usei Fr. 
industry. Survey from the Designer s viewpoint 

222. Technical Illustration (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 


Auonometric drawing, perspective, and freehand graphics, as used by Industrial Designers 


223. Industrial Design Methods (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 
The methods and organizational procedures employed in the analysis and solution: of design problems Survey oi 
philosophies and theories of design 


307. Anthropometry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., sophomore standing. 

Survey and Inmocduction to the field of body measurements and movement im relation to Design 
308. Design Workshop (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., IND 210, TS 111. 

Modelmaking and creative modeling. Suxly Models, Presentation Model, Mock ups. Prototypes 
309. Design Communication (5). Lec. 5. Pr., IND 222. 

Experiments in visual thinking and modeling 


310. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr, IND 212, IND 222, IND 223, TS 105. 
Admission only upon recommendation of Committee on Design. (1.00 overall and 1.33 
from IND 210, 211, 212.) 


Design of machines and instruments. Arrangements of elements in vystems 


311. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 310, PS 204, 
Dewan of domestic and office equipment 
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312. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 311. 
Exhibition and packaging problems 


410. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 312, 307, 308, 309. 


Industrialized building Housing systems produced by industrial means 


411. Industrial Design (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 410. Admission only upon recommenda- 
tion of Committee on Design. (1.25 overall and 1.50 from IND 310, 311, 312, 410.) 
Design or re-design of products and systems of advanced complexity 


412. Industrial Design Thesis (6). Lec. 2, Lab. 12. Pr., IND 411. Admission only upon 
recommendation of Committee on Design. 


A project involving all design phases proiect at the student's own sélection and approved by the Committee on 
Design. Presentation of graphics, models and written explanations, and oral presentation before a Design jury The 
thesis material will be retained by the Department for one year 


415. History of Industrial Design I (5). Pr., IND 212. 


Design from the first Industria! Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the relation between design and scrence, 
art, technology, and the humanities. 


Courses for Advanced Undergraduate and Graduates 


416. History of Industrial Design II (5). Lec. 5 


Design from the beginning of artifacts to the first Indusinal Revolution, with emphasis on the relation between design 
and sciences, art, technology, and the humanities. 


485. Seminar in Industrial Design (5). Lec. 5, Pr., 4th year standing. 


t of individual projects. Research, design. reports, on approved Topics. May be repeated for à maximum 
of ten hours upon approval of Committee on Design 


486. Case Studies in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


Design promes undertaken by industry will be studied hy examination of artifacts and records, by interviews with 
professionals responsible for the phases of rhe projects, and by class discussions of this data and its implication Focus 
on the socio-cultural relevancy of the artifacts 


Courses Primarily for Graduate Students 
Individual courses available to graduate students in other fields. 


601-602, Principles of Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 


The communication principles of form qualities, with emphasis of these principles to the technical and human factors 
of artifacts, and to the human visual environment. 


605. Design Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
The Industrial Design project managment and development with emphasis on the interrelavonal management 
concepts of research, product planning, production and marketing. 

606. Human Factors in Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 


A theoretical and empirical examination of human factors (anthropometrics, Biotechnology, Engineering Psychology. 
Behavioral Cybernetics, Ergonomics) as applied to man-machine environment systems 


610. Design Theories (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
An examination of Design Theories and Philosophies as related to technical artifacts in man-machine systems 
Comparative studies of unifying theores in Art, Science. Design, Technology and the Humanities. 

611-612. Design Methodology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Industrial Design methodologies and scientific methods employed in research, analysis, synthesis and evaluation in 
comprehensive design problems, Emphasis on creativity and innovation 

613-614. Systems Design (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 
Systems approach and interdisciplinary team work ta Design ems, inquiries into details of sub-systems, 
components, and parts, with emphasis on the relation of the ance of technical systems to Optimal human 
factor effects. 

620-621-622-623. Industrial Design (5-5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. 
Synthesizing studies in research, analysis and application based on an interdisciplinary concept. The project content 
is according to the student's interest from one or several of the following design areas: Product Design, Industrialized 
Housing, Package . Corporate Communications, Transportation Design, Exhibition Design. and Systems 
Implementation. Emphasis on the relation of products and systems to those who use them, 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


May be taken more than one quarter. 


Urban and Regional Planning Program (URP) 
Courses Offered to Graduate Planning Students and Others by Permission 


200. Graphic Communication (1). Lab. 3. (Not open to AR, IND or ID students.) 


A basic preparation in graphic techniques essential for communication of information and ideas for planning and 
aries. The Y- Aw methods for mapping. diagramming, charting, and sketching are surveyed, analyzed, and 
, This ts 
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Urban Design (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Seminar concerned with the theory and practice of building cities and them supporting regions, seeking a theory and 
language Tor urban design. Special attention ty directed toward the forces which shape our cities a Wwe. remdltig 
»yanization of functional vystems, buildings, and outdoor space at the urban scale 


History and Theory of Planning (5). Pr., graduate standing or permission. 

The histor a! development of cities and urban regions is examined with particular emphasis on the interaction ot their 
inamic and structural elements. The impact of planner and the planning process on shaping public policy and 
influencing private developmental decision-making is examined 


A Seminar on Current Planning Issues (3). Pr., graduate standing or permission. 

An examination ol topical sues in the felis of urban regional planning 

Urban Planning Analysis (5). Pr., URP 601 and URP 603. 

Field application and immvolvement at the “city” o “neighborhood” level: data collection and analysis, ney and 


pogram identification: problem definition and recommendation of strategic plan; emphasis on real-world problems 
with an actual chent, 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged up to five hours. Pr., graduate standing. 


Directed study in area of special interest, Arranged by student and adviser and approved by adviser. This is AR 680. May 
be repealed lor à maxemum Of up to ten 


Art (AT) 


Professors Abney, Hiers, Head, Sykes, and Williams 
Associate Professors Hatfield and Kettunen 
Assistant Professors Hobbs, F. Hocker, W. Hocker, Kieffer, Olson, 
Ross, Skelton, Swanson, Taugner, and Walls 
Instructor Mitchell 


Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 

Mer hanical linear perspective. 

Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 

Representational drawing. Linear construction, proportion, freehamd perspective, chüruscuro, surface treatments 
Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 111, 112, 

Interpretive drawing, Emphasis on creativity, composition and pictorial organization 

Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 

Plastic elements Relationship of the arts. Problems i basic design 

Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. 

Basic three-dimensional organization, Clay and other media. 

Fundamentals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 121, 122. 

Advanced application of principles encountered in AT 121 and AT 122 

History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 

^ survey of world art history from Paleolithic through Gothic art 

History of World Art (3). Lec. 3. 

^ ujrvey of world art history from the Renaissance Through Impressionism. 

History of World Art (3). Lec. 3 

A survey of world art history from Post-Impressionism through contemporary art. 

Basic “iy DUMPNLHSI Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. Open to art 
majors oniy. 

Drawing in various media emphasizing a subjective approach to the human figure as form and as a compositional 
element 


Figure Construction (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 211. Open to art majors only. 


—— form. function and operation of skeletal and muscular parts of the body. Drawing from casts, models, 
leton 


Lettering/Typography (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 

The historical development of letters and their relatiombhips to words, lines and pages. Introduction to type as a design 
element as well as a means of communication. 

Graphic Processes (5). Lec. 5. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 

Printing processes. photomechanical reproduction, copy-fitling, paper manufacture and usage. related subjects. 
Oil Painting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Techniques and properties of the medium Objective and subjective handlings as a further extension and application of 
thee visual elements. 

Transparent water color (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Techniques and properties oí Gg phan, and subjecting acd fuer — —— 
Relief Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172, and 173. 

Relief print media. Woodcut, linoleum cut and related techniques 
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Intaglio Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 

intaglio print media. Etching. engraving and related techniques. 

Wood Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimensional expression. Wood and wood techniques emphasized. 

Stone Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimensional expression. Stone and stone techniques emphasized. 

Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. Cannot be taken for credit 
by VA majors. 

An introduction to design principles and elements. The theory of teaching art, methods and materials especially related 
to elementary school art. 

Secondary School Art (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. Cannot be taken for credit 
by VA majors. 

An introduction to design principles and elements. The theory of teaching art methods and materials especially related 
to secondary school art. 

Figure Drawing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 212. Open to art majors only. 

Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation, and expression. 
Advanced Drawing I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 313, and junior standing. Open to VA 
majors only. 

Advanced drawing with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main potential 
Layout (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 221 and 222. 

Applied problems in advertising and editorial layoul. Fundamentals of graphic design. 


Visual Design I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 323, 313, and junior standing. Open to VA 
majors only. 

The study and application of communicative procedures and skills necessary to Convey mess by means of graphic 
presentation: an in depth study of problem solving. Development of student s individual style and main potential 


Opaque water color (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Techniques and properties of the medium. Objectwe and subjective handlings as a further extension and application of 
the visual elements. 

Advanced Painting | (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 231, 232, 333, 313, and junior standing. 
Open to VA majors only. 

Advanced painting with optional media and subject idea Development of student's individual style and mam potential. 
Planographic Printmaking (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Lithography. Methods and techniques of lithographic printing. 

Advanced Printmaking I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 241, 242, 343, 313 and junior 
standing. Open to VA majors only. 

—— printmaking with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main 
potential. 

Metal Sculpture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 113, 123, 171, 172 and 173. 
Three-dimensiónal expression. Metal and metal techniques emphasized. 


Advanced Sculpture I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 251, 252, 353, 313, and junior standing. 
Open to VA majors only. 

—— sculpture with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main 
potentia 

Illustration I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 231, 232, 333, 313, 323 and junior standing. Open 
to VA majors only. 


Fundamentals of illustration. Successive lectures and problems on aesthetic and functional aspects 


Greek and Roman Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

E study and the analysis of Greek and Raman Art and architecture, influences exerted both on and by these particular art 
ms. 

Renaissance Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

The analysis of Italian and Northern Renaissance art and architecture, and the influences exerted on both 

Modern Art (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 


A concentrated analysis of the major art movements and artists of the twentieth century from Fauvism through 
contemporary art. 


The Arts of China (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

A survey of Chinese art from the Neolithic period through the Ching Dynasty. Special attention is given to the bronze age 
cultures, Buddhist art, and great landscape painting of the Sung and later periods 

The Arts of Japan (3). Lec. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 

A survey ot Japanese art and architecture from prehistoric times to the Meiji Restoration. with emphasis on Buddhist 
influences from China as well as the development of indigenous art forms 

Art in Education (5). Lec. 3., Lab. 6. Pr., senior standing. 


Lectures, reading and research concerning princi and objectives of pertinent phases of Art for the pu ot 
understand) their significance in teaching ot ail mt Emphasis ts placed upon creativity rather than technical skill in 
laboratory experimentation. 
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Seminar in Advanced Drawing (5-5)*. Pr., AT 416 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shawn ability, Initiative, and Industry in carrying out individual projects. Research in 
aporoved areas in Advanced Drawing. 


Advanced Drawing II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 314, and junior standing. 

Advanced drawing with optional media and subject idea. Development of student s individual style and main potential 
Advanced Drawing III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 415, and junior standing. 

Advanced drawing with optional media and subject idea. Development of students individual style and main potential, 
Seminar in Advanced Design (5-5)*, Pr., AT 426 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, indiative, and industry im carrying out Individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Design. 


Visual Design U (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 324, and junior standing. 


The application of communicative procedures and skills necessary to convey messages by means of graphic 
presentation an in depth study of problem solving Development of student's individual style and main potential 


Visual Design III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 425 and bier; standing. 


The application of communicative procedures and skills necessary to Convey mesages by means of graphic 
presentation: an in depth study of problem solving Development of Wudent s individual style and main potential 


Seminar in Advanced Painting (5-5)*. Pr., AT 436 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out Individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Painting 


Advanced Painting II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 334 and junior standing. 

Advanced painting with opbonal media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main potential 
Advanced Painting III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 435 and junior 

Advanced painting with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main potential 
Seminar in Advanced Printmaking (5-5)*. Pr., 446 and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, initiative. and industry in carrying out Individual projects. Research in 
approved areas in Advanced Printmaking 


Advanced Printmaking II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 344 and junior standing. 


—— printmaking with optional media and subject idea. Development of student's individual style and main 
potentia 


Advanced Printmaking III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 445 and junior standing. 

—— printmaking with optonal media and subject wea Development of student's individual style and mam 

potentia 

Seminar in Advanced Sculpture (5-5)*. Pr., AT 456 and senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research in 

approved areas m Advanced Sculpture 

Advanced Sculpture Il (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 354 and junior standing. 

——— sculpture with optional media and subject idea, Development of student's individual style and main 
ia 

Advanced Sculpture III (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 455 and junior standing. 

MEME sculpture with optional media and subject idea. Development of students individual style and main 

potentia 

seminar in Advanced Illustration (5-5-)*. Pr., AT 466 and senior standing. 

Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research in 

approved areas in Advanced Illusmation. 

Illustration II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 364, and junior standing. 

Fundamentals of fashion illustration. Successive lectures and problems on aesthetic and functional aspects. 

Illustration Hl (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 465 and junior standing. 

Fundamentals of technical illustration. Successive lectures and problems on aesthetic and functional aspects 

Independent Study in Art History (5-5). Pr., AT 371, 372, 373, and senior standing. 


Open to students who have shown ability, immiateve, and industry in carrying out individual projects. Research, drawings 
and reports on historical topics under supervision. 


Thesis (5). Pr., Completion of Group B Studio in area of concentration. 


A terminal project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written analysis and evaluation. Both problems and 
written matter will be defe orally by the student before 2 faculty group 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-606-607-608-609-610-611-612. Graduate Art Studio (5-5-5-5-5-5-5-5). Lab. 


15-15-15-15-15-15-15-15. 
Advanced programs of creative work in the student's elected field 


*(3-51 may be repeated for maximum of 10 hours. 


240 
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641-642-643-644. Graduate Research in Art Problems |, I, III, IV (5-5-5-5). 


Research on approved topics in Ar History. Conference and reports 


651-652-653. Graduate Internship in Studio Practice (5-5-5). 


699. 


201. 


202. 


207. 
304. 


305. 


307. 


309. 


310. 


312. 


316. 


317. 


318. 


319. 


Supervised projects on studio experience in areas of painting. printmaking, sculpture or visual design 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 


^ major art problem consisting of a sustained sigle project or à logical sequence of shorter projects. The candidate wil! 
be requited lo Concerve and execute a work or works exhibiting pronounced creative ability and technical proticienc y 
Upon recommendation of the major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany the project. 


Aviation Management (AM) 


Professor Pitts, Head 
Associate Professors Decker, Fradenburg, and Kiteley 
Assistant Professor Callan 
Teaching Associate Goff 
Flight Instructors Farrington, and Ripley 


Elementary Aeronautics (5). 


Aviation and the basic principles of (light This course is open là students in all divisions of the University who desire a 
general and practical knuwledge of aviation 


Aerospace History (3). 


Significant events and accomplishments in man’s attempts t move through air and space Emphas i» placed on 
activities during the twenneth century 


Principles of Private Flight (5), Lec. 5. 
General introduction to flight and preparation for the FAA private pilot wriften examination Topics oft of flight 
aircraft and engines, regulation, navigation, meteorology, and amcralr operation and performance c : 
Private Pilot Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 206 or instructor's consent. 
Dual and solo flight instruction and discussion to prepare tor FAA Private Pilot Certificate. Special Fee 
Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore 

| elem 
ETSI ier Mee tect seme rosa — — 
Aviation Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 
Basic meteorology and its cation to aviation to include computation of data and preparation of weather maps 
Weather elements as related to operation of aircratt, computation of data; preparation of weather maps 
oz idend c tae (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 206 or hold FAA Private Pilot Certificate or 
hi or military equivalent. 


A continuation of flight navigalion techn with emphasis on additional dead reckoning and radio/electronic 


— as applied to cross-country flight planning and in-tlight navigation. Credit not permitted for AM 307 and AM 


Federal Aviation Regulations (3). Pr., sophomore 
All regulations concerning airmen, aircraft, air agencies, operation and traffic rules 
Reciprocating Engines and Propulsion Principles (3). Pr., PS 206. 


Introduction to basic laws of operation and types of power plants. Detailed coverage of reciprocating engines including 
principles of operations, major Components and important features 


Jet Propulsion (3). Pr., AM 309. 


Revtew of basic laws as applied to jet propulsion. Detailed study of jet propulsion including principles, components, 
and major features. Also includes an introduction to propulsion systems used for spacecraft. 


Guidance and Control fundamentals (5). Pr., PS 206. 
ANC eves of aircraft and spacecraft guidance and control, Credit not permitted tor students wha have completed 


Aircraft Operation and Performance (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 206 or instructor's 
consent. 

Principles aircraft performance and operations, including nts, aircraft systems and equipment, and advanced 
flight maneuvers required for commercial pilots Soring Quarter only 

Commercial Flight Training 1 (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 316 or instructor's consent. 
Continuation of flight raining toward a Commercial Pilot Certificate with emphasis on the development of prec mon and 
accuracy in all intermediate and advanced flight maneuvers. Special Fee 


Commercial Flight Training lI (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 317. Coreq., AM 307 or instructor's 
consent 


Continuation of Might traming toward a Commerical Pilot Certificate with emphasis on cross-country, might and 
instrument flying. Special Fee 


Commercial Flight Problems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 307 or instructor's consent. 


Review of principles of —* aircraft and engine theory and operation, FAA regulations, navigation, meteorology and 
aircraft performance and operation as applied to Commercial flying with emphasis on preparation for the FAA 
commercial written examination. Offered Winter Quarter only 
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Commercial Flight Training II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 318. Coreq., AM 319 or instructor's 
consent. 

Canchoion of fight maining for the Commercial Pilot Certificate with eres 1 in transihioón 10 Complee attal A 

—— ot instrument and night instruction and a review of all maneuvers for the commercial flight test. Special 
re 


Aeronautical Seminar 1 (1). Pr., junior standing. 


Seecial problems and current status of the acram amd related ilustres. 


Aerospace Vehicle Systems (5). Pr., PS 206, 


Design use and function of typical hydraulic, mechanical and electrical systems used on aimoraft aed missiles. Includes 
an introduction ta some of the major systems used in space vehicles 


General Aviation Management (3). Pr., junior standing. 


An overview of general aviation and its impact and interaction with the total aviation industry including a study of the 
various users, the suppliers and service organizations. the aircraft and facilities and regulatory framework. 


General Aviation Operations (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 3. Pr., AM 403. 

Current principles and practices. in commercial aviation operations including ization, wurces of revenue, 
functions, operation and typical problems. Laboratory assignments are provided through the School of Aviation Offered 
Winter and Speing Quarter only. 


Air Transportation (5). Pr., AM 202, MT 472. 

The political M military, social and environmental significance of dir transportation, development and present 
status of mail, Cargo, passenger. general aviation transportation and airports, telabiomhip to other types of transportation 
regarding rates, time, insurance, security and packaging 

Aerospace Legislation (3). Pr., AM 407. 


The process of racing legislation. the orent Federal statutes pertaining io aerospace ard the regulatory agencies 
established by those statutes. The control and regulation of aerospace activities by state and local governments and a 

study of Mot nizations and — ——- -— — agencies, including zoning and apace ersements 
end us contro! of air transportation, the latory bodies esercising such control. Includes Case 
studies of application of responsibilities by ENDE ^ ali els. 


Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The role of the airport manager; airport planning. the National Aiport System. Plan. aiport financing. sources of 
revenue. liability and imurance Community relations and environment, regulatory funchom, Current problems 
Airline Operations (5). Pr., AM 409 or instructor's consent. 

Airline organizational t and ma ial practices, financial structure and sources of capital: sale and 
Menai: cable cee flight operations: equipment selection. and amcraft scheduling, "m relations. 
mearc 

Air Traffic Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AM 307 or AM 312. 


All facilities used in controlling aw traffic with special emphasis on control center and control tower operation 


Principles of Instrument Flight (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pro AMETS oc Miror g tonen. 


instruments, FAA regulations, air traffic control procedures, radio Y = IDA, Pune. are? aircraft operation and 
p ^ to instrument fying Diaparalion tor the PAA Im mirument Pilat Winen Examination Offered 


Instrument Flight Training (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AM 320 or instructor's consent, 
Sete ee ee in@trument fying in preparation for the FAA instrument Pilot 


ene Training! m. Lab. 3. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certificate. 
Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pec ground and flight instructor i 
given to quatity fot the FAA A oio rating of SWulti-Emane-Land. Special 

Principles of Hight Instruction (3). Pr., AM 320. 

A study of the princi pp as applied to instructing. RNY ting acd AORN EN NE A SEES on 
preparation for the FAA Flight instructor's Written Examination Offered Fall Quarter only 

Flight Instructor Training (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., AM 428 or instructor's consent. 
Docussion, imtruction, and arranged pr action in flight instruction in preparation tor the FAA Flight Instructor Certificate. 


Multi-Engine Flight Training U (1). Lab. 3, Pr., AM 422, AM 427. 

eres n. a eT mq piment pm crus w^ actual aw manmsoortatuon 
Principles of Professional Flight (3). Lec. 3. Pr., AM 305, AM 421. 

The principes. Iud v. x dn Ya Ten cc td in the areas of araail performance, IIR operatio. huh 
Transport Aircraft Flight Training (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., AM 422, AM 427. 

Includes duai msiractiem in instrument techniques operation, amd performance of mult ihe aircraft. 
Suitable for prepuar alea for the fo Check for an’ tor an Airline Ttamport 21 Pilot certificate if otherwise qualified. Special tow 
Aerospace Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 

ad pi ac Aa e quie adea T vence, Le pi pr a ind 
— ete wi it will Include lectures tec b e — and visit to Se OAG and aviation facilities 
Special Problems (Variable credit 1-5). Pr., Department approval. 


Individual student endeavor under faculty supervision involving special ote od a of an advanced nature in aviation 
management, Wty be taken more than once with à masimum redii of 10 
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Biology (BI) 


Coordinator and Associate Professor Mason 


For other staff and biology courses, see sections for Botany and Microbiology and 
Zoology-Entomology. 


101. Principles of Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 


—— principles of biology, emphasizing structure and function of cells, reproduction, heredity, ecology. and 
evolution 


102. Plant Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., BI 101. 


Lg roro, — and importance of plants. -Credit will not be allowed tor both 
BI 102 and 1 


103. Animal Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., Bl 101. 


The morphology, physiology, relationships, distribution, and importance of animals. —C redit will not be allowed fo 
both BI 103 and 104 


104. Biology in Human Affairs (5). Lec. 5. All quarters. Pr., BI 101, 


Application of biological principles to an understanding of man as an organism and as a member of the ecosystem 


Botany and Microbiology (BY) 


Professors Lyle, Head, Curl, D. Davis, N. Davis, Diener, 
Gudauskas, Marshall, and Patterson 
Associate Professors Cody, Freeman, Rodriguez-Kabana, Truelove, and Williams 
Assistant Professors Blevins, T. Davis, Goslin, V. Kelley, Peterson, 
Shands, Weete, and Wilt 
Instructor Benson 


With few exceptions Principles of Biology, BI 101 and Plant Biology, BI 102, are prerequisite 
to all courses in this department. For a description of these and other genera! biology courses see 
the section for Biology (above). 


220. Introductory Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, and Summer. 


Elementary microbiology as applied to foods, industry, and home sanitation. Credit in any other General Microbiology 
course precludes credit in this course 


300. General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. All quarters. Pr., Bl 101, desirable antecedent 
organic chemistry. 
Fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, cell structure, chemical composition, h, 
nutrition, metabolism, genetics, classification, cultivation, and disribution of bacteria, viruses, rickettsia, and fungi; 
also a discussion of the effects of chemical and physical agents on the growth of microorganisms. 


302. Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BY 300 or equivalent. 
Etiology, epidemiology, immunity, identification and pathogenesis of microorganisms of medical importance to man 
303. Microbial Taxonomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., BY 300. 


International Code ot Nomenclature of bacteria and viruses. The development of microbiological literacy; classic ation 
of taxa based on phylogeny, molecular and numerical concepts. 


306. Fundamentals of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., BI 102, CH 203 or 207 or 
equivalent. 
General aspects of fundamental life processes of plants involving physiological, structural, and environmental 
relationships. 

309. General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-102. 


Nature cause, and control of plant diseases illustrated by studies of the more common diseases of cultivated crops 


310. Forest Pathology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent, 


Diseases of forest and ornamental trees from seeding to maturity including cause, identification, prevention, and 
control; decay in timber and forest products. Field trips emphasize major tree diseases in Alabama 


401. Biological Statistics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., MH 161, and junior standing. 
Basic concepts of experimental starisucs, distributions, confidence limits, tests of significance, analysis of variance, 
linear correlation and repression. For advanced undergraduates and as a beginning course for graduate students in 
biological sciences. 

405. —— Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., Bl 101-102 or equivalent and junior 

ing. 


A systematic survey of the fungi with emphasis on morphology 
406. Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, Summer, and Fall. Pr., BI 101-102 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 


identification, classification, nomenclature, distribution and systematic relationship of the seed-bearing plants, utilizing 
primarily elements of the local flora as study material. The historic a! background, literature of plant laxonomy, and rules 
of nomenclature will be considered Field trips wil! be made, including an overnight week-end field trip 
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Marine Microbi (7¥2). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., General Microbiology and 
advanced m i or consent of instructor. 


^ general course designed to intrexluce the student to the role of microorganisms in the oceans and estuarios Special 
emphasis will be placed on the study of bacteria and —— and laboratory work mceludes sampling proce — 


taxonomy of marine bacteria, mineralization, microbial fouling, pollution, and diseases of marine animals. 
at the Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs. Mississippi 

Marine Botany (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., Ten hours of biology, including 
introductory botany, or consent of instructor. 

Survey, based upon local exam of the principal groups of marine wget aoc maritime flowenng plants, involving 


their structure, reproduction, istribution, identification, and ecology mcd to icipants in the Gulf Coast 
Research Laboratory Teaching Session ^ 


Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., Bl 101-102 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 


identification and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features of Alabama Emphasis will be 
on plants which have particular relationships to wildlife management or tish culture. Field trips will be taken, including 
week-end trip, and a plant collection is required 

Phycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., Bl 101-102 or equivalent and junior standing. 

The identification, growth, reproduction, distribution, evolution and economic importance of the algae. Field tips will 
be made. including an overnight week-end trip. 

Advanced Plant Pathology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 
equivalent and junior standing. 

Techniques and methodology used in the study of plant pathogens, particularly tury), bacteria, viruses, and nematodes, 
and the diseases they cause. 

General Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. Pr., BY 306 and junior standing. 

Natural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with primary emphasis on the Southeastern 
United States. Field trips will be made, including an overnight week-end trip 

Mot of Land Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 101-102 or equivalent and 
junior 

Comparative morphol of the principal ol land pum with eniphasn. on thew structie, 


development, 
reproduction, and "en UM, felationships. Living anii fossil members of the local flora will be used as study material 
Feld vips will be made 


Developmental Plant Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., Bl 101-102 or equivalent 
and junior standing. 


Comparative anatomy of vascular plants with emphasis on structural and developmental relations. ^ review ot 
current anatomical, experimental, and ultrastructural research in plant anatomy 


Biological Microscopy, Microtechnique, and Photography (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., 

permission of instructor. 

Various methods of tissue preparation For observation with the light microscope. including ixi paraffin and plastic 

embedding. sectionmg, general and Cytos Pvermical stiming and mounting Smoar and squash techniques introduction 

to optical microscopy, macro and mer Mography: Techniques of developing, printing, enlangng and copying for 

photographic ilustrahon and lantern slide presentation 

Principles in Plant Disease Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309 and 
Designed to acquaint the student wilh wch principles of plant disease Control as protection, ewc lion, eradication, and 
resistance. The control of important plant pathogem will be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on 

chemical control with antitnotics. fomgants. and funmentes 

Physiology of Plant Pathogenic Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., BI 
101-102 and junior standing. 

The physiology and chemistry of the nation, growth, and reprdeluction of tung 

Plant Nematology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., BY 309, BI 101 or 

permission of instructor and junior standing. 

Various roles of nemalodes in relation to plant diseases caused by the nematodes and other pathogent Kdentihic ation ol 

the plànt«nematodes nature of pathogenicity, principles and practices of control; recent advances m phytosenutology 

History of Selected Topics in Botany (3). Lec. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

e fi mes, and personalities that lead ta our current understanding of selected aspects of Botany and allied 
isciplines 

Microbial Physiology (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 300, CH 203 or 207 and junior 

standing. 


Cellular structure, (function. nutritional requirements, energy metabolism, growth cycles, active transport mechanism, 
biosynthesis, and mutation and genetics 


. Microbial Physiology Laboratory (3). Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., BY 440 and junior standing. 


Laboratory experiments conducted on Instrumentation, staring mechanisms, protoplast formation, cellular function 
Ww. au . bioassay, UV. ligt radiation and photoreactivation, mutation, antiiot 
sensitivity, and ultrasonic rupture of organisms. 


Sanitary Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter quarter. Pr., BY 300 and junior 


Theory and application of fundamental principle of microbiology, ecology and brochemrstry of micmonganisms in 
water and swage. 
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General Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 300, BY 302 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 

The molecular biology of bacterial, plam and ammal ruses and rickemse pathogenesis and methods of diagnoses 
isolation, cultivation and purification procedure 

Immunology and Serology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., BY 300 or 302 and junior 
standing. 

Concepts pertaining to host immunity, 3nfigen-antibody nei Com, cylolyse, hemagglulimation, complement fixation, 


and hyperwnsitivity; emphasis in laboratory will be places On demonsirating | phenomena by serological 
techniques. 


Microbiological Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing. 
Theory and practice of analytical microbiology 


Paramicrobiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 300 and 302 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 

Isolation, cultivation, identification, classification, and pathogenesis of special types of microorganisms, eg 1-forms«, 
Dyce ears IPPLO) rickettsial spirochaetes, and others, which are not given adequate treatment in other formal 
mir y COuCvy 

Special Problems (1-3). All quarters. Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. 


^. Anatomy; B. Ecology. €. Morphology, D. Pathology; E Physiology; F. Taxonomy; G. Applied Microbiology, H 


y + 
Diagnostic —— Microbial Ecology | Microbial Physiology, K Microbial Taxonomy. ^ student cannot 
register for more than 1 hours credit 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Biological Statistics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 
Analysis of variance, randomized block, Latin square and split plot designs, lactorials, analysis of Covariance, and 
multiple regression 


Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 401 
and BY 601 or equivalent. iis 


Analysis and interpretation of experimental dala by least squares procedures; general linear models and hypotheses; 
weighted regression, irregular two-factor design. 


are Plant Physiology | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306 and 10 hours of organic 
mistry. 

Molecular biology and plant metabolism; a correlation of the tine structures of the cell wilh metabolic pathway 
occurring therein 

Advanced Physiology Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr., BY 604 or equivalent. 

Water relations and mineral nutrition. Internal and external tactors affecting the absorption, translocation, utilization 
and lows of water and mineral elements by green plants. 

Advanced Plant Physiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Spring. Pr., BY 604 or equivalent. 
Plant growth. A review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological subject maner in the areas of 
plant growth regulators, mode of action of gowth regulators, and factors affecting plant growth. 

Advanced Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 406. 


Experimental and research aspects of the taxonomy of vascular plants: The literature, techniques and methodology 
relative to the identification and biosystematic classification of evolutionary units; intensive study of special groups of 
plants and the application of resultant data to specific taxonomic problems. 


— Microbial Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 440, CH 


Study of the physiology of microorganisms including energy transies mechanisms. metabolism, sexuality and mutation. 
Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 309 or equivalent, BY 


ae and qualitative pn (aaa of the ———— of at 2 CREER of ph cal ——* 
antagonistic microorganisms, ighe plants on gro survival of i, Emphasis w on methodology 
for studying solid microflora and plant disease relationships. * ~ 


Systematic Bacteriology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., BY 301, 303. 
Isolation. purification, and identification of bacteria, experimental application of international rules of nomenclature 
Plant Ecosystems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 413. 


Plant ecosystems and the effects of current technology on these systems. Problems relating to pollution and maintaining 
à quality environment will be covered. 


"Yr Morphology of the Angiosperms (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, even years. Pr., 


Principles of a m reproduction with emphasis on structural and developmental relationships. A review of the 
literature associ with anatomical, lo. and ultrastructural aspects of angiosperm reproduction, 


Cytology and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ZY 300. 
Cell structure and function with emphasis on cell reproduction and factors contributing to the evolution of organisms. 
Phytovirology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 310, VM 495. 


To nt students with viruses as plant pathogens and the diagnosis and control of diseases caused by them 
Laboratory will involve methodology “* wanemasion, isolation, and characterization of viruses which infect plant 
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Clinical Plant Pathol (5). Lec. and Lab. 8. Summer, even years. Pr., BY 412 or 
equivalent or consent of instructor. 


Identihication, epstemologry. et and control of the major diseamim on various kinds of econom«c plants, 70 be 
tolected on the basis of Current nesis of the students 


Advanced Plant Pathology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 309 or 
equivalent. 


HWiological smmhicance of etiology, epiphytology, and hostyparasite relations in plant dieases Classical amd current 
theory will be consilieri in relation to concepts and pr ms in plant pathology 


Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, odd years. Pr., BY 306, BY 406, or 


^ophic ation, mode of action, physiological relationships recent avancés, and special weed problems 
Industrial and Applied —— (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., 10 hours 
of microbiology and 5 hours of hemistry. j ; 
Quanttanve and qualitative study of the actual and potential uses of microorganisms in industry and human atiaes 
Advanced Medical Microbiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 302 and 442 or equivalent, 


Experimental and theoretical aspects ol mechanisms of pathogenicity'virulence infectivity, pathologic manifestations 
and Inochenmical activities of microorganisms of medical importance. 


Special Problems. Credit to be arranged. 


^ Cytology. B. Ecology. C. Morphology: D. Mycology; E —* F Pathology, G Physiology; H. Taxonomy, I. 
Chemical Weed Control: |. Marine Botany, K. General Biology Teaching & Permission of Instructor, L Virology, M 
Microbial Ecology) N. Experimental Microbe ©. Clinical ——— P. Medical Virotomy: Q Serology: R 
Microbial Physiology: $. Microbial Taxonomy; T. Biological Statisucs: and U, Statistical Genetics: ycotoxicology 


—— Mycology I (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 405 and consent of 
ructor. 


Classification of lungi and lichens Detailed studies of selected. families of Ascomycetes and Fungi Impertecti 
Interpretation of comparative morphological criteria and üntogenic patterns as a guide to phylogeny Intensive floristic 
investigations of particular habitats 


Advanced Mycology I (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years. Pr., 405 and consent of 
instructor. 


Classification ol fungi. A detailed s Of the Mywormyoetes comycetes, and Basidiomycetes. Special emphass 
will be placed on ecological aspects of fungi in freshwater and forest habitats. Fungal genencs will be studied 


Biological Processes (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., BI 101-102, CH 104, teaching experience 
and graduate standing. 


Acquaints teaches of tio with the principal lite-processes of cells, such as photosynthesis, respiration and 
assimilation, and the orga within which t proceed 


Department Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, open to all 
minors. 


Discussions concerning curent: tapi eere ones schences and relaied Fields 


Seminar in Plant Physiology (11. Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more than once 
or credit. ( " 


Nuclear Science in Aoi (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, even vears. Pr., graduate 
standing with research experience. 

Role of nuclear science im agr« ult ese ut etd raining in the use of radioisotopes and lamiliarization with the 
possithlitees, limitations, and necessary safety precautions 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Building Technology (BT) 


Professor Brandt, Head 
Associate Professors Darden, Shuttleworth, and Timberlake 
Assistant Professors Fretwell, Liska, and Schuette 
Instructor Taylor 


Introduction to Building (3). Lab. 9. 


Survey of the building industry; building procedures; study of plans and details. use of drawing tools; elements of 
estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings 


Drawing and Projections (3). Lab. 9. Pr., BT 101. 


— ation of geometry to orthographic, isometric. cavalier, cabinet, and perspective in working 
rawings 


Materials and Construction (5). Coreq., EH 103. 
^ survey of common materials and systems used in buildings. Lectures, readings, problems 


Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., MH 162, PS 205. 
Principles of mechanics as applied to building construction; graphic statics: resolution of external forces; analysis of 
fuses. Lectures, problems. 
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311-312-313. Structures 1-11-11 (5-3-3). Pr., BT 211. 


Statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts, and tension members, Shear and bending 
i r 


moments, torsion, slope and deflection s worked in wood, reinforced concrete, steel and other structu 
materials Lectures, research and problems 


321. Construction Problems I (5). Pr., BT 102 and junior standing. 


Detailed estimating; construction planning, practices, and ipment; manpower allocation. All of preceding 
pertaining to earthwork, concrete, steel, and masonry ————— Lectures, problems. 


322. Construction Problems U (5). Pr., BT 312 and 321. 


Formwork design. concrete mixes, use of standardized construction components, dimensional conmmols. Lectures, 
problems. 


361-362. History of Building I-II (3-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the effects of this development 
on building form from ancient to contemporary times. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports 


411-412. Structures IV-V (3-3). Pr., BT 313. 


Continuation of Structures III-II in the held of statically indeterminate structures. Consideration of lateral stability in 
buildings. Study of reinforced concrete. Lectures, research and problems 


413. Structures VI (5). Pr., BT 412. 
Applied principles of all material presented in BT 211, 311-312-313 and 411-412. Lectures, problems. 
414-415-416. Advanced Structures I-II- (5-5-5). Pr., BT 412. 


Theory and practical design of complex and long que structures, both in steel and reinforced concrete. Multiple story 
buildings, towers, arches, vaults, domes, thin shell systems, foundations, Lectures, research and problems 


433. Construction Methods and Estimating I (5). Pr., BT 321 or consent of instructor. 


The complete quantity survey and pricing; the burlder's organization, office procedures and records, construction 
bonds, insurance, contracts, and financing. Preparation of bid trom working drawings. Lectures, problem. 


434. Construction Methods and Estimating Il. (5). Pr., BT 321. 


Construction practices in relation to management control techniques for planning, scheduling, cost contro! and 
forcasting, manpower leveling and allocation. Critical path method, scheduling and epoca ol precedence 
diagrams. Lectures, problems. 


452-453. Building Equipment I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 206. 


Description and analysis of heating, air conditioning, water supply. plumbing, electrical wiring, motors, elevators, and 
illumination as related te buildings. Lectures, demonstrations, readings, problems. 


454. Building Equipment II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., BT 453. 
A continuation of Building Equipment 1 and I in selected laboratory problems. 

460. Special Problems (Credit 1-5). Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 
Development of an area of concentration through independent study under staff supervision 

490. E mtu pi Thesis (7). Lecture 2, Lab. 15. Pr., final quarter prior to 
gradua 


m study or detailed Cost onm and Construcbon Program for a building (each as approved by the Faculty Thesis 
ormmittee), Cost VN and Bid to include all documents required by the tract and/or necesaty to Construct the 
project. Candidate will delend thesis orally before staff and guest specialists. 


Chemical Engineering (CHE) 


Professors Hsu and Wingard 
Associate Professors Taylor, Head, Hirth, and Vives 
Assistant Professors Askew*, Guin, and Prasher 
Instructor Adkison 
Adjunct Instructors Casten, Ferretti, Hart, and Taffee 


101. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (1). 

A workshop and orientation in chemical engineering practice 
213. Digital Computers (2), Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 

Workshop on digital computer programming in the area of chemical engineering, 
310. Process Economics (3). Pr., junior standing. 


The economic factors affecting the design, operations, and economic aspects of industrial chemical processing, 
including cost estimation and feasibility studies. 


313. Chemical Engineering Analysis (4). Pr., MH 265. 


Application of mathematical principles and techniques to the analysis and solution of typical chemical engineering 
problems. 


320. Analog Computation (3). Pr., MH 265, EE 262. 


The basic principles of analog computer theory and programming applications to chemical engineering, Includes time 
and amplitude scaling. 


*On leave 
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Chemical Process Principles (4). Pr., CH 113, PS 220, Coreq., CHE 331. 


Application of mass balance and stoichiometry te chemical processes amd plants 
Engineering Thermodynamics (3). Pr., MH 264, PS 220. 
Application of thermodynamic laws and principles to engineering 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics I (4). Pr., CHE 331. 


Combined material And energy balances. Applications of secoml law. Flow processes, energy cycles 


Stagewise Processes (4). Coreq., CHE 353. 
Theory and design methods of Magewise processes to include analytical. graphical and computer oriented. finite 
difference methods in such processes as extraction, leaching and distillation 


Fluid Mechanics (4). Pr., CHE 331 or ME 301. 


Includes conservation equations, momentum kamier in laminar flow, turbulence, dimensional analysis. design 
calculations for conduits, packed beds, Nuidized systems and filtration 


Thermal Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 352. 

Inchucles heat conduction. hear transfer in laminar row, turbulent heat transter, analogy between heat and momentum 
transler boiling and condensing vapor, design calculations on heat transler equipment and evaporation 

Process Dynamics and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CHE 313 and senior standing. 
Dynamic analysm of chemical processes. Principles of closed loop feedback control theory, stability, root locus, and 
frequency response. Use of analog Computer for process simulation and mathematical modeling 

Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics II (4). Pr., CHE 332 and junior standing. 
Thermodynarmics of phase and chemical equilibrium. Introduction to the statistical Qlermeadyram coat perlect gases 


Chemical Reaction Engineering (4). Pr., CHE 421 and junior standing. 


Rates of reactions of various Orders and Comples reactions in respect to the desig? chemici bratar Considered also 
are catalytic reaction mechanisms and transier of mass and heat alfecting reach deyi get opecamonm 


Nuclear Engineering (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320, MH 265 ar COI and junior standing. 


Atomic physics and nuclear reaction. Nuclear reactor principles, design, and emg neenng, induding radiation, 
shielding Instrumentation, and heat transfer 


Chemical Engineering Design | (4). Coreq., CHE 422 and senior standing. 

Individual or group design projects relating to chermicAl engineering practice. 

Chemical Engineering Design II (6). Pr, CHE 442 and senior standing. 

mund Topics in Chemical Engineering (Credit to be arranged with a maximum of 10 
rs). 


Directed reading covering ems of Chemical engineering theory i depth coupled with individual laboratory work. May 
be Laken more than once 
Mass Transfer (4). Pr., CHE 353 and junior standing. 


Laminar and turbulent mass transfer, gas absorption, humidificatian and drptillation 


Introduction to Plastics (3). Pr., CH 304 or consent of instructor, junior standing. 


High polymers. Includes the chemistry. technology and uses of Cellulosics, phenolics and amino plastics. polyolefins, 
vinyls, Styrene, acrylics. polyesters, epoxies, polyamices, polyurethanes, silicones and rubbers 


Industrial Waste Water Treatment (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 352, ME 340, or CE 308, 
and junior standing. 


Introduction to chemical meatment methods for industrial waste water pollutants. identification and analysis of major 
industrial water pollutants. Design and cost comideraliom «n Chemical process treatment equipment 


Seminar (1). Senior standing. 

Vay be taken for credit twice. 

Rate —— in Materials (3). Pr., CH 408 or permission of instructor, and junior 
Diffusion in the gas, liquid and solid phases and the fundamentals of chemical reaction kinetics pertinent to the 
crystallization. and tr nation of matenals 


Chemical Engineering Laboratory (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Pr., CHE 451, junior standing. 


Laboratory work in chemical engineering processes 


Air Quality Engineering (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 331 or ME 301, junior standing. 


Sources and chermecal nature of gaseous pollutants. Principles of mass transier as related Lo the removal of gas pollutants 
Design calculabons and engineering ot Treatment facilities including adsorption and absorption 


Biochemical Engineering (3). Pr., CH 418, BY 300 and junior standing. 


Kinetics and reactor design for fermentation processes Principles ot industrial sterilizatvon 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Chemical Engineering Analysis | (3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Mathematical analysis of chemical engineering problems to include the formulation of differential equations, analytical 
and numerical techniques for problem solution, data correlation and analysis, and computer ications 
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Chemical Engineering Analysis II (3). Pr., CHE 600. 


A continuation of CHE 600 


Transport Phenomena I (3). Coreq., CHE 600. 


Principles of momentum, heat aod mass transport, laminar system, equations of MONON 


Transport Phenomena II (3). Pr., CHE 610. 


^ continuation of CHE 610 


Transport Phenomena III (3). Pr., CHE 611. 


^ continuation of CHE 671 wilh special emphasis on turbulence 


Transport Phenomena IV (3). Pr., CHE 612. 


A continuation of CHE 617 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics | (3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Properties of real pases and liquids, chemicals and phase equilibrium 


Chemical Engineering Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., CHE 620. 


Phase equilibrium of non-electrolytes 


Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics 1 (3). Pr., CHE 620. 


Fundamentals of statistical mechanics, partition functions, chemical equilibrium 


Engineering Statistical Thermodynamics IH (3). Pr., CHE 622. 
Applications of molecular theory amd models to the properties of real gases and liquids 


Reaction Engineering | (3). Pr., CHE 610. 
Analysis and design of chemical reactors 


Reaction Engineering II (3). Pr., CHE 625, 


^ continuation of CHE 625. 


Process Dynamics and Control | (3). Coreq., CHE 600. 


Advanced linear control system analysis and an introduction to nonlinear system 


Process Dynamics and Control II (3). Pr., CHE 630. 
An introduction to modern control theory with emphasis on chemical reactors and stagewise processes 


Process Modeling and Simulation (3). Pr., CHE 600. 


— —— modeling of chemical process systems, process simulation with analog computers and digital s«mulation 
nguages. 


Optimization (3). Pr., CHE 632. 


Applications of linear and non-linear optimization techniques to chemical process and equipment design, introduction 
to optimal control. 


Distillation (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 

Design principles for multicomponent, extractive, azetropic, and other complex distillation processes 
Absorption and Extraction (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 

Design principles for gas absorpbon and extraction processes 

Heat Transfer (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Analysis and design principles for advanced hear transfer processes, special emphasis on two phase heat transfer in 
reaction systerns, packed beds, and other process equipment 


Polymer Engineering (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Structure ol polymers, molecular forces and properties, polymer formation and modification, kinetics or polymeriz a 
tion, polymer technology and applications 


Process Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing or COI. 


Venture analysis, project justification, cost estimation, and project engineering 


Chemical-Physical Treatment of Waste Water (3). Pr., CHE 422, 451. 


Principles of chemical oxwdization, adsorption, flocculation and coagulition, and ion exchange as applied to the 
treatment of waste water 


Special Tonics in Chemical Engineering (Credit TBA). Pr., COI, and departmental 
approval. 


May be taken more than one quarter 


Seminar (1). Pr., graduate standing. 


May be taken up to three quarters for credit, 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
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Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Colburn, Head, Baker, Capps, Kosolapolf, Land, Melius, 
Nichols, Stevens, Ward, and Young 
Associate Professors Dinius, Greene, Johnson, Neely, Peterson and Ziegler 
Assistant Professors Breen, Friedman, Hargis, Hill, Mountcastle, Perry, 
Shevlin, and Wheatley 


Introductory Chemistry | (2). Lec. 4. Pr. or Coreq., MH 140, MH 160, or MH 161. 

To acquam sw vence students with the classific ations of matier and the manner in which the chemist identifies matter and 
rene the atur of Hs changes. Atomic structure, ehemical bonding, molecular agugegalions aed. the laws 
acomangeng (he properties and nature af the physice! dates of utter ate comderet 


introductory Chemistry II (2). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 101, Coreq., CH 103L. 

* continuation of the topics. described under CH 101 

Fundamentals of Chemistry 1 (4). Lec. 4, Pr., high school chemistry, Coreq., MH 160, or 
MH 161, CH 103L. 


Ln ompawes the sulyect matter of CH TO) amd 102 foe the super student with adequate background preparation 
Assngnomemt of this Course is hase Upon Certain placement Criteria andl Gepartmental approval is requires 


General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 102 or CH 103. 
The huic Laboratory techniques, 106 experimental seasurenents, and to the loterpretatron of data 
Fundamentals of Chemistry II (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CH 103 or CH 102, Coreq., CH 104L, 


^ continuation of CH 102 66 CH 103. The methods of preparation and the reactions of individual as well as classes of 
Chemical compounds are used to study and (lostiate the mechanism ond dynamics of chemk al change 


General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., CH 103L, Coreq., CH 104. 
^ contiuaton of CH. 10H 
Fundamentals of Chemistry IIl (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CH 104, Coreq., CH 1051. 


Solution chemistry including varrous mane iba, Caan nathan compounds acid-have phienoonmema: amd. neas 
processes Quantitative analytical problem-solving will be emphasized. 


General Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., CH 105. 

^ continuation of CH 103L and CH 10AL. 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. ^g my 160, or MH 140, or MH 161. Credit in 
CH 101, 102 or 103 precludes credit for this course. 

For chemistry majors and others in closely related! are 

General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 111 or CH 103. Credit in CH 104 precludes 
credit for this course. 


Continuation of CH 11! 


General Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 112. Credit in CH 105 and/or 105L 
precludes credit for this course. 


Continuation of CH it? 


Descriptive Chemical Science (5). Lec. 5. Pr, MH 140. 


lo foster in the nonsciende student an appreciation tor the chemical nature Of the material universe and the 


contribution of Chemistry to fe Cultural heetawe The course will not serve d o prerequisite for any other chenmtry 
course 


Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 104. 

Fundamentals of organie chenntry. Designed for students in Home Econòmics, wi others 

Analytical Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 105 and CH 105L or CH 113. 
Fheory and application of gravenetric, volumetric arut colorimetric chemical analys 

Analytical Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 8. Each quarter. Pr. or Coreq., CH 204. 
Analytical lechruques applied to the analys of ores and enumerate 

Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 204. 


Fundamenta! concept used in analypcál Chemistry and chverwed in gravimetic analysis and 
separation techniques 


Organic Chemistry (4). Lec. 4. Pr., CH 104. 


Thh Cowrse together with CH 208 meets the needs of students in Laboratory Technology, Pre Medicine, Pre Dentes, 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, and in other biological sCyences. 


Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr. or Coreq., CH 207. 
Organic Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 207 and CH 2071. 
Lóontimuation of CH 207 

Organic Chemistry Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Pr. or Coreq., CH 208. 
Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 208. 


^ Continuation of CH 208 with emphasis on the study of those organic compounds comidered to be the most important 
to the understand 


u ing of biochemntry: Je- polyfunctional compounds, carbohydrates, liquid, amino acids, protems. 
and heterocyclic compounds. 
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Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. Credit in CH 418 precludes credit for this 
course. 

Especially designed for stucents in Pharmacy 

Biochemistry (4). Pr., CH 301. Credit in CH 419 precludes credit for this course. 
Contmualion of CH MOT. 

Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 113. 


Organic chemistry covering no nenclalure, group reactions, important theories and concepts relating to aliphatic ad 
aromatic compounds, designed primarily tor chemistry majors 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 303. 


Continuation and extension of CH 31014 


Organic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 304. 


Continuation and extension of CH 303-304, including heterocyclic ceo mourds and many classes of Compounds oF 
inlerest in the Held of biochemnm 


Physical Chemistry (5). Pr., MH 140 or MH 160, CH 105 and PS 205. 


^ one-quarter course for pre-amedticine students 


Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., teaching 
experience. 


Organic Analysis (Qualitative) (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent and junior 
standing. 

After performing identilication tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure organic unknowns, and separates 
and tdentifies the compounds of mixtures. Graduate students identify more unknowns than required of undergraduates 
Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 104 or CH 112; MH 264; PS 221 or 206; 
and junior standing. 

A discussion of the more important eornm and laws Of physical chemistry 


Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 407, and junior standing. 


Continuation of Ch 407 
Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 
An extension of principles studied im CH 40748 with specii reference to modern theories of the structure af mutter 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry I (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 408 and junior standing. 


Atomic structures, valence bonding, ami periodic properties of the elements 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 410 and junior standing. 
Synthesis amd punticatioen of reper al Morgane c or poured 


Chemical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 408, and junior standing. 


Basic laws uoverning changes in energy i0 gases, liquids, amd solids 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 409, and junior standing. 


Furdamental concepts used in instrumental analviecal chenestry amd as observed in the laboratory vi). spe 
tropholometric electroanalytical, aed cheomatoxraphe techmique 


Polymer Technology I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 304 or CN 460 and junior standing. 


Important aspects of polymer science, connection beween chemical structure and important properties of modern 


plastics and synthetic structural materials. the Common methods of tabnication of these into articles and The basic 
chemistry behind thow mánutacture 


Polymer Technology II (3). Lec. 3. Pr., CH 415 or TE 424 and junior standing. 


Contmudlon ot CH 415. Study ol poly nenzation and condensation polymers Stones of Fahinication, special uso 
selection. cequirements, And study of à number of commercially available marenals and thew areas of use 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 204, CH 204L and CH 208 and junior standing. 
CLassiticaMton, structure and chemistry of the najar che ical constituents of living natter. (Sa me course as ADS 418.1 


Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent and junior standing, 


hitraduction to metabolism. Same course 3s ADS 419.) 
—— Biochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent and junior 
standing. 


Principles of clinical chemical analvsis 
ial Problem in Chemistry (5). Lab. 15. Pr., consent of instructor and senior standing. 
ot open to graduate students. 


An individual problem course Each student will work under the direction ot a stt member on some problem of mutual 
unerne t 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 401 or equivalent. 


Mordern topics in general chemistry amd a short review of organic chemismy 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 


Selects! prouge of inorganic compounds ane considered from à modem physiochemical wewpoint thus emphasizing 
herr Che cal and physical properties, ther cates of conversion ane t0 another, thew nolecular anucture and salem e 
relationships, 
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Physical Methods in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 


The theory. and applications of modern texchenques for structural and bonding information m inorganic Chenwsiry 
NMR, IR, Ra mon, NOR, mass spextroscopy, electronic specta, ESR, and techniques will be discussert 


Organo-Metallic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 
eneral organo metallic chemnotry with an emphasis on recent develop nents 


The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 


Comple inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern developments, eso neris 1, Chelation, aed. methods 
of determining tornation constants 


Advanced Topics in Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 610 or equivalent. 


5 suly of the nos! active research arem of oder inorganic chenistry 


Advanced Organic Chemistry 1 (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent. 


Organic reaction mechanisms, tree radicals. carbonum som, Gathers. Catene ete 


Advanced Organic Chemistry Il (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 620. 


Physical organic chemistry with engphasn on the interpretation of orgic reaction vec hari te 


Advanced Organic Chemistry III (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CH 620. 


Current synthetic methods of organic Che msiry 


Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organ copor contains hetero ychie fim systems 

Element-Organic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Oryan chemistry of ! soups IL, IN and V elements 

Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
Organic compounmts Contiining nitrogen 


Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 


V selection of modem topics in organic che nietry 


Introduction to Theoretical Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 


Topics stucture, chemical reactiom anm envy Chane suchite react ity 
relationships, dipole coments and Cartaniunn, oletinsc and free-radical stability; ani ogani Chema al spectroscopy 


630-631. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5). Pr., CH 409. CH 630 is pr. for CH 631. 


632. 


633. 


634. 
636. 
637. 
638. 
640. 
641. 


642. 


541. 


Tones wed ally comidered voctucle kinetic theory of utter. modern theories of the eructure of Hater, generalize! 
ther rhy fares, relation of ookecolar struciune lo squecioscopee dad ther nalnim propertres and honetics of 
chemeal reactions 


Relation Between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pr., CH 631. 


Extablishedt relationships that exit uf west structures of organic and imongcanc co poÓsjmds and passe th re mine 
whch are relatively easy to cletes mine. The prix ipal actin the de moostratión of fe tun la rental relation of vtrcture 
conp aod election Cond mur at onm 


Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr., CH 631. 


The rrafhwematics aid chacacteeig ation of checoic ally rachina e ns malie bes dan oin oF the colio ley the 
mansion Cate theory unemoleculur reactions fen onary state. eystiemm, amd 


HOw Che o itm 
Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 631. 


Chemical amd physical equidihwia 1h heterogenen «dem 
Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 631. 
apstical appeosch to theenolyna mes and ehem a! esgutthibringm 


Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 631. 


Lumin theos ax applied to Chemical proble m 


Molecular Spectroscopy (5). Pr., CH 631. 
Theory and application of optical and magnetic resonance set roncopn 


Carbohydrates (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 


The che nnim uf the monos an polesacchan e 


Proteins (5). Pr., CH 407 and CH 419 or equivalent. 


Chet al and physác «d properties of à nino ackTy and proteins, protein structure and me netotion nt pontem slructurm lo 
hif Teepe 


Lipids (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent. 

Che wory of the n» Po and their *&ological snmdw ance 

Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent, 

The prices of enerne chemistry mcheling the physacal chemical and Catalytic (rOpetti¢s OF enzymes 
Topics in Biochemistry (1-10). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent and approval of instructor. 


Vivancet uudy in selected areas ol netabolan ard the techniques for Characterization of nacronmolecules 


Biochemical Research Techniques (5). Pr., CH 419 or equivalent. 


lern tnochemical laboratory techniques 


Physical Biochemistry (5). Pr, CH 305 and CH 409 or equivalent. 

The structure and properties of biological compounds (acchar ides, Hips mino a ihe protei, nucleic acids, ani 
Pny ræ) ane starlet The bicener getics of the importan iwetabolic pathways aee ale ivestipatert FE^phasrs will he nn 
siructune of biological compounds and mechanems of nolo a! neacmons 
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652. 


653. 
654. 


655. 


670. 


691. 
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Analytical Chemistry (5), Pr., CH 413 or equivalent. 

Analytical principles. applications and methods, mathematical interpretations, and current developments 
Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 413. 

Analytical application af chemical spectroscopy 


—— and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5). Winter quarter, odd years. Pr., 
1. 


Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring quarter, even years. Pr., CH 409. 

Radiochemical Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer quarter, odd years. Pr., CH 205. 

The application of cidioactive acers and related techniques to chemical analysis 

Chemical Instrumentation (5). Lec. 5. 

Chemical transducers and conversion of the tramducer output to some usable form 

— (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. Each quarter except 
mmer. 

Required course tor al! graduate students in chemistry 

Directed Individual Study in Contemporary Chemistry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 

completion of 30 hours of graduate courses in chemistry. May be repeated for credit. 


Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Rainer, Head, Hudson, and Krishnamurthy 
Associate Professors Gibson, Judkins, and Warman 


Assistant Professors Bell, Jenkins, Miller, Molz, Moore, Morgan, Ramey, and Vecellio 


200. 


201. 


202. 


205. 


207. 


301. 
304. 


305. 
308. 


315. 


320. 


380. 


Introduction to Civil Engineering (1). Pr., sophomore standing. 
The Civil Engineer and his relation to soctety: objectives of the Civil Engineering curriculum; subidiciplines in Civil 
Engineering: technical and professional engineering societies; publications: guest lectures 


Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 202 (or concurrently). 


Data collection and analysis emphasized. Analyse of errors: simple curves, vertical curves. spirals; topoyraphic 
mapping and land surveying 

Introduction to Computer Methods in Civil Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265 
(or concurrently). 

Introduction to electronic digital computer programmi, machine solution of civil empneenaog problems. library 
Progr ám 

Engineering Mechanics—Statics (4). Pr., PS 220 (or concurrently). Coreq., MH 264. 


Basic principles of statics. Free body Concepts Parallel, concurrent, and nonconcurrent force systers, coplanar amd 
noncoplanar. Friction, Centroids. amd moments of inertia. Thrust, shear and moment at sections 


Mechanics of Solids (3). Pr., CE 205 or ME 205, and MH 264. Coreq., MH 265. 


Principles of strength of materials: Equilibrium, compatibility. and properties of materials, Mechanics of detormuable 
bodies Stress and strain, strain gages and rosettes, principal stresses and strains. Stress-strain-temperature relation. 
Simple application to sires and deformation analysis of axial force, torsion and flexure problems. Fundamentals of 
continuum mechanics 


Civil Engineering Analysis (5), Pr., CE 202, MH 265. 


Applications of mathenatics to analysis of physical systems encountered on civil engineering 


Theory of Structures | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 207 and MH 265. 


Objectives of urucniral —* structural form, introduction to structural analysis. Stability and determinacy ox 
structure. Analysis of statically determinate trusses, beams, frames, arches and cables. Shear, moment and thrust 
diagrams. influence lines Moving loads Deflections by double integration of moment area Stress analyse 
Introduction to column buckling, Laboratory assignments in. strain measurements, determination of strev-atrain 
relations. stress distribution analysis. and examination of hehavior of structural component. 


Water Supply and Disposal Systems (4). Pr., CE 308. 


Theory and design of water collection and distribution facilities and waste water collection systems 


Hydraulics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CHE 352 or equivalent. 


Meal fluid Pow, neal furds, (utd eesetance- usd measurement and cantrol; steady pipe tlow, steady open channel How 
unsteady flow. Emphasis on steady flow and open channet flow 


Engineering Geology (4). Pr., junior standing. 
Rock classification and engineering properties Swatierepnic sequence folds, faults, joints, and engineering etyniticance 
of these features. Formation and wansgort of soils. Geophysical exploration techniques. 


Fundamentals of Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., EC 200, CE 201. 


An introduction to the pronnag, design and operations of transporlations system streets and ha wav, railroad, 
airports, waterways and pipelines, and mass transportation fac (ties. 


Theory of Structures II (5). Pr., CE 304, 


Stn energy prinoples and their application to the determination of deflecho™ of tures, and 'otakons and 
displacements of beams and frames, under asial force. bending, shear and IOIO Recipronni theorem, Analysis of 
i minate swuctures by met of consistent detonation. moment. distribution, and stope deflection Matris 
formulations of force and diplacement methods of structural analysis. 


404, 


405. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409, 


410. 


411. 


412. 
414. 


415. 


416. 
417. 
418. 


419. 


420. 


421. 


422. 


423. 


424. 
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Advanced Surveying and Mapping (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

——— — — principles and mensuraton are emphasized, Selected topics trom map projections, electronic and 
special instruments; geodesy 

Structural Analysis (4). Pr., CE 380, senior standing. 

Working stress and ultimate strength theories Prine Of «mess analysis acl design of structural members in steel, 
meioforced concrete, and othe smuctural materials wal look Gesign ciena ond procedures for avia force. 
bending and shear. Buckling of columns 

Water and Waste Water Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 305, junior standing. 


Theory, design, construction, and operation of water treatment and waste water disposal Facilities considered on à umit 
operations basis, Laboratory Includes fundamental tests relating tn both water supply and waste water mement 
Emphasis placed on theory and significance of the tests 


Introduction to Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 301, CE 315. 


Physical properties of soils: subsurface invest , Clay fener alogy, so Classidication Concept of elective sem 
elementary seepage theory; flow nets; consol theory. Dire settlement analyses; and soil Compaction 
Urban Engineering I (3). Pr., senior standing. 


Duties and responsibilities of city engineer and urban consultant: problems Connectedt with promoting. financing 
designing, and consiricting urban improvement. 

Environmental Engineering Design (5). Pr., CE 405. 

The theory and design techniques discussed in CE 305 and CE 405 will be applied to te design of environmental 
engineering systems, The economics of alternative desigrm will be conside 

Environmental Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing. 

Application of engineerin to communicable diseare control imeri and eodem control, mille ancl food 


Li 
sanitation, institutional and housing hygiene, swimming pon! sanitation, rural sanitation, industrial hygiene reuse 
collection and disposal. radiological sanitation, and air pollution 


Transportation Engineering (5). Pr., CE 320 and IE 410, or equivalent. 


Fundamental elements of traffic including Walfic arei transportation studies, traffic (how ther s, intesees tro 
design, and traffic surveillance and c systems 


Flow in Open Channels (5). Pr., CE 308 or CHE 352, junior standing. 

Uniform flow, rapidly varied flow, gradually varied Row. aubcritical transitions. irm. supercritical transitions. benc 
precipitous Slopes, energy spillways, and oscillatory waves 

Hydrology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Precipitation, runoft, flood routing, flood control, river regulation, amd coastal engineering problem: 

Structural Steel Design (5). Pr., CE 404. 

Design and analysis of steel members in tension, compression, shear and flexure, and for combined eflect Caste and 
plastic theories. Design of trusses, frameworks, and connections 

Construction Planning (5). Pr., CE 301 and junior standing. 


The construction process as à sylem, organization of comtruction engineering functor: Ninenceal anabyan: Cost 
concepts and elements in pricing: selection and evaluation of comtruction I: CPM and PERT 


Reinforced Concerte Design (5). Pr., CE 404. 
Concrete properties, Design synthesis and analysis of reinforced concrete beams, Labs, columm and footings 


Soil and Foundation Engineering (3). Pr., CE 304, CE 406, junior standing. 
Slope stability: vertical and lateral sod! pressures, bearing capacity: fourstatiom, lateral bracing dewatering 


Prestressed Concrete (3). Pr., CE 404. 
Prestressinng systems. Analysis and design of pre-tensioned and post-tensioned beams tor Ferne arei diagonal terior 


Urban Engineering II (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Engineering problems of urban transportation, communication, water supply, sewerage, street, schools, duipprng, 
ing. and recreation tacilities. 

Sanitary Engineering Laboratory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Coreq., CE 405, junior standing. 

1 i of environmental engineering: Laboratory hat) cedure 

ere er e p ha dmn in eie — vl redis piant ry ws And 

indices of pollution 

Water Resources Engineering (5). Pr., CE 308, senior standing, 

Environmental significance, hydrologic factors; water laws) water uses: nature, sources and abaternent of pollution 

quality control measures, planning. 

Computer Methods in Structural Engineering (3). Pr., CE 380. 

Principles of matréx formulations of structural problerrs: force and displacement methods Algorithms for compete 
ams for analysis of trusses, beams and frames. Introduction to applic abons to Continua. Use of computer Drog ame, 

practical applications. i 

Similitude in Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing or consent of instructor, 

Principles of dimensional analysis and similitude. Aspects of engineering experimentation. Types and uses of models, 

analogies. Simple applications to engineering probem. 

Air Pollution (3). Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. 


k includi dust, vapor: and fumes and the relations of atimensphier 
— of E n Pel Ak pollution roue de pa aspects of air pollution wall be ducusved. Approaches 


their d 
to air pollution control will be i 
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Soil Stabilization (3). Pr., CE 406, or equivalent. 


Methods of stabilizing soft «oil; consolidation, compaction with the use of lime, cement and other additives; 
construction operations, costs, and field control related to «oi stabilization 


Air Pollution Control (3). Pr., CE 424. 


Theory and design of gravity, inertial, centrifugal and ftteation devices for the control of particulate pollulanis Theory 
and peer. ok aed Lo and absorption devices tor the control of gaseous pollutants. Control of air pollution from 
automobi 


Radiological Health Engineering (3). Pr., senior standing. 

Sources and properties of radiation, ionizing effects, biological effects, dosimetry, detection and measurement, design 
of radiation shielding, decontamination, disposal of wastes, legal aspects of radiation control, public attitudes. 
Foundation Design and Construction (5). Pr., CE 417 (or concurrently). 


Review of reinforced Concrete fundamentals; spread tootings; combined footings; mal foundations; piles and pile 
driving: cCarssons; cofferdams; dewatering: retaining walls: bulkheads. 


Geometric Design (5). Pr., CE 320 and junior standing. 


An analysis of the elements affecting the location and design of rural highways, urban highways, and arterial streets 


including design controls and criteria, cross-section elements, intersection design, interchange design, and social and 
environmental considerations. 


Special Problems. (credit 1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and department head 
approval. 


Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of an advanced nature in civil 
engineering 


Linear Optimization Methods (5). Pr., MH 264, junior standing. 


Simultaneous linear equations and inequalities, vector spaces, transformation of variables, algorithme of solution or 
opie zation of a linear expression with linear constraints, introduction to error analysis, approximation by linear 
expressions, parable programming. introduction to game theory 


Discrete Optimization Methods (5). Pr., CE 492. 


Optimization with discrete-valued variables or combination of discrete and continuous variables, Both determi 
amd prehabilistie situation. to be handled by sequential optimization oc networks in yraph theory Adaptations of 
discrete and commos variable methods such as finite differences ce integer linear progr atime 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Advanced Soil Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 417, or equivalent, 


Sturly of stress-strain characteristics of vois, stress disiribultion in «it meia, comsolatation, shear strength. and bearing 
capacity, with application to analyses and design of spread looting. falls, and deep loundations, case studies 


Quantitative Methods for the Planning Process (5). 


Statistical and amarhwenmatec af tools useful m modem planing analysis. Surveys of various techniques tô facilitate 
decisiones us me planning process Emphursims on the role and evaluation of morlern quantitate techniques rather Man 
technw al co npeteim s (This Course is identical to URP bo» 


Seepage Through Porous Media (5). Pr., CE 602, or consent of instructor. 


DO y s Law, soll permeability coefficients, unconlimed. and contine! tlow in porous. medias nethixds of solutions: 
analog methods; numerical techniques, and graphical techeiques; soll filters, drainage, dewatering, well flow 


Soil Stability Problems (5). Pr., CE 604, or consent of instructor. 


Retaining structures include coflerdads, bulkieale and retaining walls; stability of natural and cut slopes, 
enibankments: earth dam design, Methods of neld measure nents. cise studies 


Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., CE 602, 633, or consent of instructor. 


Wave propagations in soils, lumped systems as applied ro sol structure systems, soll properties for dynarmnc fading 
conditions: earthquakes oscillations an! blast faadim conditions, analysis and design 


Pavement Design (5). Pr., CE 425, 602, or consent of instructor. 


Un raton of soils for mop he ae bases, wyt pays nens composition and thickness desmn tor parking, highwoy, and 
Apon pavements; stress destribultion of wheel Iparis i Lasemerd media: construction procedures: feld contra! tests. Cost 
analysis of pavements 


Model Analysis of Structures (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 423 or consent of instructor. 


Structural models. Direct ond eminet model analysis of structures Analogies 


Transportation Planning (3). Pr., CE 603, or consent of instructor. 


The transporatiog planning process, trip generation, Tonec astina and assignment techniques. 3044 formulation and 
analysis of plans. (This course iy identical to URP 11H 


Unit Operations in Water and Waste Treatment (4). 


The theory ol various unit operations is developed and the application of these oper dtiom to water and waste fneabment 
is cons«dered 


Unit Processes in Water and Waste Treatment (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 


Alkalinity, acidity, corrosion, Chemical precipilation, ion exchange, adsorption, coagulation, disiofecion ant gas 
transter are discussed, Laboratory exercises relating to each lopit are perfor ned 


Biological and Advanced Waste Treatment (5). 
Development and application of the theories of yolowcal waste treatment 
Industrial Waste Treatment (5). 


Industrial waste problems, including the charactensties of tndividual industries, effects on sireinn, and methods of 
treatment are disposal 
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Water Resource Systems 1 (5). Pr., CE 493. 

Applications of systems methodology to the analysis of problems involving hydrology, surface and subsurface 
reservoirs, flood forecasting, flood routing and reservoir design and operation. 

Water Resource Systems II (5). 

Techni such as simulation, linear and dynamic programming and queueing theory applied to pipe networks, open 
channels, transients in closed conduits, and water supply and Waita weer Dean on T T 
Water Resources Systems III (5). Pr., CE 624, 625. 

Water quality forecasting and multipurpose river basin development The current literature will be studwd, 
Stream Sanitation (3). Pr., CE 621 or consent of instructor. 

Physical, chemical, and b ical factors evolved in the degradation and self-purification of polluted «streams. Field 
surveys will be conducted. The oxygen balance of smeams will he emphasized 

Advanced Structural Analysis (5). 

Response of structures and components to complex loading combinations and support conditions. Shear center, 
unsymmetrical bending, curved beams. Beams on elastic foundations. Torsion of non-circular sections Column theory 
and buckling. Theories of failure. Inelastic theory of structures. Vield line theory of aby 

Special Topics in Structural Analysis and Design (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE633 or consent 


of instructor. 
Analysis and design of plate and shell structures. Special problems in advanced structural analysis andl design 


Experimental Techniques in Structural Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 
Basic theory, techniques and instrumentation for structural testing Mechanical amd electrical strain gages. Pritil 
lacquer, photogrid, and photoelastic methods. Instrumentation for structural testing 


Advanced Theory of Structures (5). 


Moment distribution of trames with multiple degrees of freedom. Minimum energy principle, conjugate structure 
elastic center, and column analogy methods. Flexural members with varying moments of inertia, Arches and cables 


Special topics. 

Numerical Techniques in Structural Analysis (5). 

Numerical methods of analysis for structural members of variable section: stiffs Factors, stability, vibrations elastic 
foundations, beam-columm 

Advanced Matrix Analysis of Skeletal Structures (4), Pr., CE 422 or consent of instructor. 
Review of displacement and force methods of matrix analysis of structures. Advanced applications to determinate and 
wdeterminate trusses, beams and frames. Yielding of supports, lack of fif and temperature effecti. Special topics 
Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (5). Pr., CE 637 or consent of instructor. 
Principles of finite element analysis. Variational principles, diplacement formulations. Plane stress, plane strain and 
axisymmetric analyses. Extension to three-dimensranal problems Thermal strenes Spec jal applications 
Construction Applications of Operations Research | (3). Pr., CE 492 or equivalent, and 
MH 460 or equivalent. 


The application of operations research methods to construction engineering, linea programming, deterministic 
inventory models; replacement, maintenance, and reliability modele Sewrnitivity analysts 


Construction Engineering Functions (3). 

Organization of construction engineering functions emphasizing underlying ennome principles and pheeomena 
associated with construction ineering projects. Financial analysis, cost Concepts amd elements in. pricing 
volumecost- profit relationship, imon-making models. and legal emvironmmem 

Construction Application of Operations Research II (3). Pr., CE 660. 

The application of operations research methods fo Construction engineering: dynamic progr arming: probabilis 
inventory models; waiting-lines; simulation 

Construction Engineering Methods (3). Pr., CE 660, 661. 

The application of engineering principles to the selection and evaluation of Construction methot 


Construction Systems Planning and Control (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 


The construction process defined as an engineering system Applic able methods of describing, analyzing. revire irg 
and manipulating collections of interrelated Construction operations meated ay 4 system; tec hniques. of dexgn ol 


construction sub-systerms and appropriate evaluation methods 


Construction Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., CE 662, 663. 


Quantitative analysis of material handling systems with emphasis an the qreasurement andl forecasting of productivity m 
Construction engineering. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Directed Reading in Civil Engineering. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than 
one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Computer Science and Engineering 


Computer Science and Engineering courses are offered by cooperating academic depart- 


ments; see listing in the School of Engineering, page 173. 
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Consumer Affairs (CA) 


Professor Galbraith 
Associate Protessors Douty, Stowe, Head 
Assistant Professors Barry, Clem, Hardin, Lorendo, and Trentham 
Instructors Jones, Potter, and Wilson 


Fundamentals of Clothing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., CA 115 concurrently or consent of 
instructor. 


Basic theories and principles ol garment selection aod structure. iw lu ting ther Application in construction of apparel 
lor personal use 


Housing for Man (3). 


Housing, equipment and furnishings in terns of the total environ nent with reference to physical, bioloyic al, economic, 
cultural, and social conditions which aftect the fà nily 


Clothing and Man (3). 


Cultural, aesthetic, functional, and technological factors as they interact to determine the neaning and use of « lothung 
and textiles for the individual and society 


Art for Living I (3). Lec. 3, 


A working knowledge of basic concepts in the organization and evaluation of design with ephase placed upon me 
contribution of design and color a enrich nent of individual and (nile environ nent. 


Art for Living Laboratory (2). Lab. 4. Pr., CA 116 (or concurrently). 


Provides the opportunity for mdrviduals to explore col and dem nn concepts through the nanipulation of natertals 
tools, and processes and to Obtain desun evaluation experience 


Clothing Consumption and Selection (3). Pr., CA 116 or equivalent. 


A survey of the clothing market, consu nptión problem of consumers and selection of Clothing at all stages ol the 
ave-grade lite cycle 


Garmet Structures—Theory and Application (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 5. Pr., CA 105. 


Problems involved i shaping fabric to the human torem; processes amd sequences in determining garment function 4d 
quality 


Art for Living ll (3-5). (3) Lec. 2, Lab. 2. (5) Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L or equivalent. 


^ continuation of the individuals artistic environment with emphasis On the application of principles of desiwo and 
color to specific problems of everyday lite . 


Textiles (5). Pr., CH 203 (or concurrently). 
Fibers, warns, fabrics and finmbes on thes relationship to apparel and householill fates 
Fashion Sketching (3). Lab. 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L or equivalent. 


Provides for the fashion merchandising or clothing design najor simple methods ot communicating apparel desig 
through quick sketches to portray fashion in silhouettes, texture and color 


Home Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Home equipment, with e nphasn on selection, use and Care 
The House (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Plannest to give the student an appreciation of basic plans, both period and oder. tro n the stusdpaint of utility, beauty 
and econo ny. 


Tailoring (3). Lab, 9. Pr., CA 105 or equivalent, junior standing. 
Principles of fabric selection and tailoring applied in planning and construction of à suit or coat 


Mass Communication in Family and Consumer Services (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., SC 202. 


Responsibilities and techniques of presenting professional information. and materials to the public through radio, 
television and live pertormances 


Home Furnishings (5). Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or AT 121 or Equivalent. 


Home furnishings both trom an deuhetic and practical standpoint Thes includes the recounition ot penod furniture and 
its adaptability to the hone of today 


Fashion Analysis (5). Pr., CA 205. 

Study and analysis of the dynamic nature of fashion and the ioter acte forces which shape tashion tends in apparel 
Fashion Merchandising (5). Pr., MT 331, 433. 

Application of principles and practices of merchancdiame to the relailing Of Consume Goods and services 
Lighting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. 

Principles underlying the uses of color and lighting equipment in the home 

Retail Training (8). Pr., CA 325. 


Three months practical experience with pay in large department store. Students are given formal instruction and 
Supervision led only by pre-armangement 


Interior Home Problems (5). 


Harmonious combinations of present day formisbines. materials and finishes 
Creative Crafts (1-2-3), Lab. 9. 


Design and ewecution of creative crafts viz. metal work, leatherwork, ceramics weaving. fabie decoration 
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Consumer Textiles (3). Lec. 3. 


Tewtile fabrics, finishes, and trahe practices witht special emphasis on coy oe pinohleens Credit will not he allowed for 
both CA 225 and CA 155 
Creative Ceramics (1-3). Lab. 9. 


Working with various clays, Iuddiag on glares omi cermai es 


Creative Working (2-3). 


Wedding, (eig ant experience in wmhenctimy pare (thing up à toon ami ween one s wn Glew 


Clothing Design (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 105, 116, 116L, 226, or equivalent or consent 
of instructor. 


Color, line For amd teeters o» à frs fov AMewagning apparel, with comenuction techonloqial evelor nts, 
production probe ns, and tashran move nens wh h inthvence tesian ecisions 


Costume Draping (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Pr., junior standing and 8 quarter hours of clothing 
construction, 


Creative experience im development and esce ution of apparel desig. hough ly sone varied Librics on Ineivecealized 
heely structure Exploration. and application of theorie arwi gphiloyoaphurs are! practice Of conte por any designers 


Contemporary Housing and Equipment—T ravel Course (5 hours—28 days). C 

be repeated for additional credit not to exceed 10 credit hours (not move than 5 hours 
graduate credit). Pr., 10 cr. hrs. in equipment, housing, or home management; junior 
standing; consent of instructor. 


Housing am! household equa nent in "worth European countes, Hourn: hisionc aod contemporary housing, 
techniques lor vut ing papulation growth. the housing of queria! sinon. coommuwty: aral pony planerw Equipement 
nianu ture, cds teibutióon, leshin stamdan duration, terchel power erchandisum anc home use lectures will 
be presented at qieatt ange port. 8 pape es remque d onm a selected phase of the course 


History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or AT 121 and junior standing. 


The develop neat of the lextile intusermy anm ol Fahne ieiun mmo n the earkes Gomes to the present bus 


Apparel lity Analysis (5), Pr., junior standing and basic courses in garment 
—— de ion — — * rro 


Analyses ef quality variations cd soft adel) ar Estuety Of bitters affect Quality GF halal Senrula lurne reos emm 
Yerkets dnd resources 


Planned Change in the Fashion Industry (5). Pr., CA 325 or consent of the instructor (for 
non CA students), junior standing. 


The process volved m minanng avt imple mentis Chame in Mee Hash is Rastry 


History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Pr., CA 116 or AT 112 or AT 121 and junior standing. 


Outstanding hito modes in dress tor neo amd wo nen fro m early bres to Hee pee lay 


Man-Environment Relations (2). Pr., Home Economics core courses or consent of 
instructor, 

The unifying principles amd ded. which are concerned with nans inneke physical eminon muet ose 
clothing, food and with hm nature as a vocal being. Valse are! syrtes of princ quies explorer! 1 Hore Eeoneormics 
core Courses C 119, 115, 116, v T2, FCD I$", amt FCD 424 


Food Equipment (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, PS 204, or PS 205, CA 233. 


Principles ume Py n the xps albo and use of Foot exi nent 


Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, CA 225 or equivalent. 

Sandard heshin Procedures o0 equip went unes in aen the physica! om chemical Characteristics of liem. 
åtti, are! Catwies, ant of the uatetical merhods enploved imm dats evaluation 

The Consumer and the Market (3). Pr., junior standing, MT 331 FCD 323. 


Promartly directed toward the e of shilenty who are prepa img for Careers o beanies, mde and other fuh 
witermately concerned with the consume aed the pouchon awd marketing of Comin gos Eaman of the 
mouet and problemas in the marketplace Ou n the view point of both the comu ami the husiness community 


Flat Pattern Designing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing. 8 quarter hours in clothing 
construction. 


Commercial methods of pattern nating wt a oorr bo pattern tron which to des and cal garments 
Attention n given to variations fo the oom f human Soy Devsutetents yri to he need foe further research in 
tng Ny varus age ero 

rative Methods of irel Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., 8 quarter hours of 
clothing construction and junior standing. 
End-use qualities of apparel in relator to Option in methSods of prodtucton awi organa dod proc erhunms 1-920 aom 
ly Consumer dex tion and iels qualify contro amd prie mms 


Ceramics—Advanced Construction and Glazing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr, CA 375. 


Advance! construction and ghire tex hoses ephasurum, ae emmbssdual approach, study of s arous glazes ad «Lue 
properties. ming and firing of glares formed. from honie chemicals Independent study under utonal sulle 


Ceramics—Wheel Throwing (2-3). Lab. 9. Pr., CA 375. 


Advanced ceramic Ux heiques empliascunmg prolicwens y in wheel throwing Construction. and glazing. Iwiepierdent 
staty under tulortal guidance 


Contemporary Home Furnishings (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., CA 3130r 343 or its equivalent, 
Factors contributing to developments in the current home furmmhomg: iniusiey in desig andtacturimg cost. and 
terminology. 4 project report i neue 
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475. 


476, 


483. 


490. 


493. 


605. 


609. 


632. 


633. 


638. 


652. 


653. 


655. 


658. 


659. 


667. 


Description of Courses 


Creative Textile Design (5). Lab. 9, outside work to be arranged 6. Pr., CA 116, 116L, or 
AT 121, junior stan 


An introduction to various techniques used in the creative decoration of fabric, with experience if the execution of (hese 
techniques for both (fashion and interior textiles. 


Textile Printing (3). Pr., CA 475, junior standing. 

Various screen printing techniques, such as cut film, block out, paper stencil, photographic. etc. applicable to 
commercial production 

Laundry Equipment and Care of Textile Articles (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, PS 
204 or 205, CA 225 or equivalent. 


The physical principles involved in the laundering processes will be applied to include selection, cane and proper use of 
laundering equi t The reaction of the textile articles to laundry equipment will be studied. The course is team 
taught by a professor in household equipment and a professor in clothing and textiles 


Rug Weaving (5). Lab. 15. Pr., CA 385, junior standing. 


The study and execution of various rag weaving techniques, their history, development, use in hand weaving aid then 
application to commercial! production 


Advanced Pattern Weaving (5). Lab. 15. Pr., CA 385, junior standing. 


The study and execution of advanced pattern weaves used in hand weaving and applicable to commercial production 


Experimental Weaving (5). Pr., CA 486, 487, junior standing. 


Experimental work with yarns, fibers, and related materials, while initiating and solving individual creative problems 
using advanced weaving techniques. Allows for student interaction and further preparation of portfolio work 


independent or Field Study (1-8). 


An —* course involving directed readings and/or laboratory or field experiences under the direction of 
4 faculty m on «ome problem of mutual interest. Field experiences may include work with families, business or 
industry. 


The House Utility Core (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, CA 233, 333. 


A course that presents home wiring, heating and cooling. the use of water in the hame, the physical arrangement. and 
space allocated ta their use. To include kitchen, laundry, and bathroom planning 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Seminar (1-5). 


A. Clothing: B. Textiles; C. Equipment; D. Housing. May be taken more than one quarter for à maximum of 10 hours 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., BY 401 or EC 274 or EC 474. 


Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics, Required of al! graduate 
students in Home Economics 


Special Problems a) Clothing, b) Textiles, c) Equipment, d) Housing (2-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor. May be taken in more than one area for a total of 10 hours. 


Research Techniques in Equipment and Housing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CA 423, BY 401 
(statistics) or equivalent. 

A lecture and laboratory course in which problem solving techniques and methods are developed 

Family Housing (5). Lec. 5. Pr., EC 200, CA 303. 


The history and development of American housing; economical, legal and socal aspects; present trends 


Advanced Housing (3). Lecture Lab. 8-12 for 12 days. 

A two-week course offered in the summer quarter. A leader of some renown in the field of housing will be secured 1o 
lecture and direct laboratory work in space. form, livability. and other physical aspects of housing Approved for 
graduale credit for Master of Science programs 

Clothing and Textiles Literature (5). 

Written maternal i the field of Clothing and Textiles with special emp on current periodicals, pamphlety. and 
reports of recent research, 

Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). Pr., EC 200, CA 205 or equivalent. 


A critical examination of the literature on Clothing and Textiles economics, modern trends in manufacture. and 
distribution and labor laws and their influence on clothing. 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). 

The undergraduate course, CA 313, is used as à basis for advanced work along the same lines, Problems in valuing 
choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as interiors of the home are mate the topic of minor rewearch 
Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., CH 207. 

The theory and application of chemical and physical analytical methods to textiles 


Modern Fibers and Fabrics (5). Pr., CH 203. 


Fiber and fabric properties: ther ¢ nce upon the chemical structure and molecular arrangement within the fiber, 
yarn and fabric Construction, and fabric finishing 


Clothing and Behavior (5). Pr., basic courses in Sociology, Psychology, and consent of 
the instructor. 


Clothing as a factor in the physical, social and psychological environment of man. his response to and use of clothing as 
an aspect of individual behavior and culture 


Description of Courses 259 
569, Personality Projection Through Clothing (3). Pr., CA 667; FCD 670 or PG 433. 


Po chos a! processes nd Mreurtes of personality uv relation fo clothing orem der oebrmsiór ss supported Hy nme mh 
Ephes e placed upon the ivterrelationships 3 nony the velt the boty ant Clothing at each des eon nem stage ot He 


Ine cvele 
699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 


Wenutresd af all students under the Thess Option ir vi nel d 


Counselor Education (CED) 


Professors Meadows, Head, Grant 
Associate Professors Allen, Donnan, Foy, and Warner 
Assistant Professors Valine and Werner 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Counselor Education are experience in 
teaching or other appropriate fields and employment or professional objectives leading to 
employment in public school counseling, rehabilitation counseling, counselor education and 
college student personnel work, CED 621, CED 622, or equivalent, is a prerequisiteor corequisite 
to advanced study. 


For Advanced Undergraduates and Graduates 
421. Introduction to Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Eohasies understutliog quelince relationships in the chawoon Sot open to girlie shi lenis najormug m 
guutamew wwl Coormelmg 


Primarily for Graduate Students 
621. Principles of Guidance and Student Personnel Work (5). 


Enable udenti fo develop à Conceptual fatrework for viewing the inter-relationship ot guidance amd Counseling sm 
fer of 111 personal and social Lactors amd (2) the loce in 4 CO prehensive proers ir of shi lent personnel wort 


622. Introduction to Rehabilitation Counseling (5). 


Counseling prox ems in the oh arm baton semine Feoicusimg dho on the hmitorical Wrvelop ent; mies ie aM ise coul 
ethics ond the wthnz 


623. Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability | (5). Pr., Permission of Instructor. 
Crit ity to frbicat wel adjust ment apec of the dianed indivelual, Urmhentamdum od verted mds off 
pur dc wed a! pemonnel effectively in the rehatilitahon proces, 

624, Medical and Adjustment Aspects of Disability I (5). Pr., CED 623. 


A continuation of CE 821. Focuses on vehat with the chronically disabled 


625, Vocational Appraisal (5). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 


NMppr nl of rtenes agfituehe, and pervonality tests used in the process of cog meli with vo five lle ite ut wilh 
vOCA n4 exceso. CLhworatory practice inm tet ad mmistration, «nie. imempeetatim, an d reporting 


626. m. —— in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 622 or permission of 
instructor. 


A CHbcal analven of representative hehabiliLilion cases an | Give conh Aftenti s i tocuse Fon procis. tanos, 
And rove ol serva im. 


627. Problems in Guidance (5). Pr., permission of the instructor. 


Wwelops competency in the application of Coósinmeliog theory vl research foede, wil sque o. e phasis on 
educational probe s 


628. Counseling Theory and Practice | (5). Pr. or coreq., CED 621 or CED 622. 


Prevents alternative theocetic 4f «n egies ol conati eter ies the Concepts ot eder duca! aed yes atv d we Cos! ec yo 
and disse aon of educational on! occopatieomal evar conan with How of ofr vw prepares wer stuelent i 
hehee study Of he theoretical aod practical aspects of covmetinme 


629. Counseling Theory and Practice Il (5). Pr., CED 628. 


A contmuation al CED 628. 


630. Group Dynamics in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621. 
Seele in con ary heoi aum andes ol COMED. no els amd pertiment reseanch i gro) Ure mes om ow 
puertas fo counmaeling. 

631. Group Procedures in Counseling (5). Pr., CED 621, CED 628. 


The history, plilesophy, and principles of group counsel amd guilince. fw la tes pertinent research, and the 
lyna nex ol Mrooóp mero Ihnen m cOourmeling settee: 


632. Organization and Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Pr. or coreq., CED 621. 


For administrative and qurlance personnel. Topics discussed include prormoples of d nimy anve practice, role of salt 
in heh lo the qui ree pror a, organizational patterns tor qusldance w v ot emilhating a qr Lasca 
Poway. inl neon of evaluation 
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699, 
798. 
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Description of Courses 


Analysis of the Individual (5). Pr. or coreq.; CED 621; Pr., PG 415. 


Assists teachers and other guidance personne! im acquiring kmowledue: understanding anl Skil! iwexemsary 10 Onan 
records and appraise itor mation about the pupil as an individual and as a mente of 4 grouo 


Counseling in the Elementary School (5). Pr., CED 621. 


Counseling and related activities are considered in the scope of pupil personnel activities 4s 3 developmental process m 
the elementary school 


Resources and Placement Services in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., CED 
622 or permission of instructor. 


Development amd utilization of agency myources of value to the rehoalulitatioón Counselor Pogphose is given to 
placement services aot opportunities in working with the disabled 


Theories of Vocational Development (5). Pr., CED 621 or permission of instructor. 


Designed to analyze theories of vocational develogrnent with special enphacn on the intew ation and prachcal 
Application of the theories in Counseling, Students are encour aged toeximine ther own career ——— m relation 
to existing theory in order that they nay understand the integral role of Caress Counseling within 4 total system Of care 
education. 


—— Services in Guidance and Counseling (5). Pr., or coreq., CED 621 or CED 


Designed to assist counselor develop an understanding of the educational and occupational intor ation service amd its 
relationship to Counseling. Emphasis is place! on collection, evaluation and desse rimation of all forns of cancer 
information Students have an Opportumty to expenence the process of career decision making through the use ni 
simulated experiences 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., One quarter of graduate study and consent of department 
head. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 3 hours. 


A special problem m adiomrsiration, supervision, guidance, or higher educaion usin nesench techniques (Credit in 
ED 551 pror to 1960 excludes credat for es Course.) 


Supervisory Procedures in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Pr., AED 670 and permission of 
instructor. 


Procedures. amid procbices speci to the superyision or hablaban couelo mel couire wi sm wmm in 
rehabilitation agencies 


— and Program Development in Rehabilitation Counseling (5). Permission of 
nstructor. 


Trends in progam evelopment paming. and evaluation of research and theoretical writings im the are A 
comprehensive study of research and Gemonstaton projects in rehabilitation Counseling 


Seminar in Area of Specialization (1-5). Pr., Permission of instructor. (May be repeated 
for credit not to exceed 10 hours.) 


Provides for advance! graduate students and professors to pursue cooperatively selected: Concepts and Merret al 
formulations 


Internship in Area of Specialization (1-15). Pr., Permission of the instructor; may be 
repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 

Provitles acivancend vpoum students with full-time, supervisi, on-the-pol experiences m a school, college. or otter 
apprupriaie settiin hese experience will be acconpanied by regularly scheduled. mmea mpus fei perils 
designed to provide positive evaluation and analysis of the heli experience 


Counseling Programs in Higher Education (5). Pr., CED 621. 


Emphasizes the iteration of Counseling functions within the total studeni personnel prosg ryt higher educati, —* 
amd ethical aspetts of counseling and student personne! work, an boo mnunication proles Wetwren er Cups within the 
mistitution amd cóormmmwynmty 


Coll Student Development; Implications For Counseling and Student Personnel 
Work (5). Pr., IED 663. € ing 


Evphasize the develop nenta! characteristic s of colege stu lenis stor der culture on environ nent, Aileni vovere 
research convene he diversity of College stus en papal amon arèl pnptications saatent personnel 
le 
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Research and Evaluation in Counseling (5). Pr., FED 661 and permission of the 
instructor. 


Measure nent, apprinal, aed evaluation o6 a broad ramge of O@ctivis m counseling ant quete E nh on 
Creer v, techniques amet eempnch (rw eiue eS y to 0valuate Couelo TAT ARL 


Practicum in Area of Specialization. Credit to be arranged. Pr., Permission of major 
poe No more than 10 hours of practicum credit may be earned at the Master's 
e 


The practicum provides advanced graduate stu lents with supervised experendes with enphasis on the applic abon of 
concepts. principles, and skills acquire! in previous course work 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Description of Courses 261 


Economics and Geography (EC) (GY) 


Professors Chastain, Ritland, Kern, Kincey, Klontz, and Steele 
Associate Professors Stanaland, Head, Boston, Hale, and Street 
Assistant Professors Bagwell, Bellante, Bushey, Dorman, Greene, 
House, Icenogle, Jackson, Lacy, Whitten, Wright, and Yeager 
Instructors Dison and Sherling 


Economics (EC) 
Economics I (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Economic principles with emphasis upon the macro-economic aspects of the national economy 
Economics II (5). Pr., EC 200, 


^ continuation of economic principles with emphases upon micro-economic aspects ol the economy 


Socio-Economic Foundations oí Contemporary America (3). General elective. 

The social and economic developments which lead to and help toward an understanding of present day American 
socrety 

Labor Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

A theoretical and institutional examination of the labor market, including wage theones, unionism, the economics of 
collective bargaining, and probleme af imecurity 

Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 200 or AS 202, junior standing. 

Money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systems, foreign exchange and commercial banking 
with relation to the Federal Reverve Syste. 

Rank Order Statistics (or Nonparametric Statistics) (3). Pr., EC 274. 

The analysis of buuness and economic data by distribution-few statistical methods. 

American Industries (5). Pr., EC 200, and junior standing. 

Selected industies. emphasizing economic factors affecting growth, organization and operation. 

Labor Legislation (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 445 and junior standing. 

Analysis of background, content, and significance of industrial relations, wage and hour, and selected social security 
laws 

industrial Relations (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Analyse of lexisiation, Collective bargaining. unmon-manayement c ation, and econoruc condition bew ing upon 
employer-ermplovee relations. (Cred for MN 444 precludes credit for this course) 


Business Cycle (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

The caution of economic cycles, their measurement and proposed meam of control, 

Intermediate Microeconomics (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

The theory of pricing under varying market conditions and distribution of income among the Cicton of production 


Comparative Economic Systems (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

An analyses of the nival economic doctrines of Captalism. Socialism, and Commiunimm 

Economics of Growth and Development (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 
Concepts, princ les and probierns of economic growth and development with com iderahion of appropi ale polce for 
both vndardavelaped and advanced economies 


History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 
The development of economic ideas. principles, and systems ol analysis from early times 10 the prevent 


Social Control of Industry (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior 
The economic effects of the contol of industry by goveenmertal! agencies. Emphash will be on the welfare aspects of 
government! regulation 


intermediate Macroeconomics (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

The measurement of national output, with income and employment theory, general equilibrium theory, and theories of 
interest. investment, and consumption 

Economic History of Europe (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 

Economic contributions of the medieval period; mercantilism: lansezdarre, developments in agriculture, industry, 
transportation, trade. and banking 


Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Development of the economic institutions, growth of industries, regional specialization, and relation of government to 
business enterprise from the colonial period to the present. 


Regional Economic Development (5). Pr., EC 200 and junior standing. 
Analytical discussion of the principles associated with the | development of a national economy. Emphasis is on 
the problems of lagging regions and on the experience of the United States. 
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550. 


654. 


958. 
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671. 


590. 
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Description of Courses 


Introduction to Econometrics (5). Pr., MH 161 or equivalent, AS 202 or EC 202 or 
equivalent, and EC 274 or equivalent, and junior standing. 

Formulation of elementary economic models using economic theory and mathematics will certain basic aumpliom 
Or axioms. Mathematical tools user in economic analysis. 

Monetary Theory and Policy (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 360. 

Intermediate monetary theory and policy. Attention given to empirical studies Substantial readings fom original 
sources required 

Economics of Multi-Level Government (5). Pr., EC 202 and junior standing. 


Deals with the needs and resources of state and local (including special district) governments. Analyzes the relationships 
between the various levels of taxation, bond issues and spending of a federal government, 


Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 202, junior standing. 

The problems faced hy governmental units in raising and spending funds efficiently are discussed from the historical 
institutional, and economic points of view. The course attempts to relate Dacal policy te: monetary policy as government 
seeks to promote stability and growth. 

Business History of the United States (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The origins and developmental patterns of American business with an emphasis on the role of the bDusmmess community 
in the economic and political evolution of the United States 

International Economics (5). Pr., EC 451 and junior standing, or permission of instructor. 
An exammation of the pure theory and monetary aspects of international trade 


Mathematical Economics (5). MH 161, EC 451, and EC 456. 


An introduction to mathematical methods in economics. Fundamental propositions of micro and macroeconomic 
theory are derived mathematically 


GRADUATE COURSES 


National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., EC 456 and graduate standing or 
consent of the instructor. 


An advanced study of general equilibrium theory with emphasis on the theories of interest, investment, and 
consumption. ! 


Value and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Positive content and limitations of modern theones of value. wages, rents, and protits 


Regional and Urban Economics (3). Graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


The economic forces involved in planning a dynamic urhan region: the principles of and applications for regional 
economic models, the role of quantitative models of urban development in metropolitan policy-making (Crowe listed as 
URP 607) 

Economic Development (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor, 


Conceptual and empincal analysis of economic development with emphasis on the lesser developed areas and 
countries. Analysis of financial and technical aid Yo other countries and case studies of development problems will be 
incorporated 

Theory of Wages and Labor Mobility (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 451 or permission of 
instructor. 

includes advanced study of various theores of wage determination and ot theofies and empirical studies ot labor supply 
and mobility 

Economic Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


For those students engaged! in Intensive study and analysis of economic problems 


Advanced History of Economic Thought (5). Pr., EC 454 or consent of instructor. 


The development of economic thought with emphasis upon classical and neo-classical authors and their critics The 
contributions of each writer are examined in the economic context from which they emerged and their influence on 
economic thought and national policy considered 

Seminar in the Economic History of the United States (5). Pr., EC 458 and graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. 


An emphasis on the most recent developments in the field of knowledge constituting the economic history of the United 
States, 


Seminar in Money and Banking (5). Pr., EC 360 and consent of instructor. 


Goals, procedures, and achievement: in attaining monetary objectives at home and abroad. Special emphasis is given to 
published research results 


Seminar in Public Finance (5). Pr., EC 360, EC 465, and graduate standing or consent of 
instructor, 
Theory and principles of public finance al an advanced level with special emphasis on fiscal policy 


International Economics and Finance (5). Pr., EC 471. 


Advanced foreign trade theory and balance of payments analysis, exchange rates, capital movements, financial 
institutions. Current problems in international finance. 


Special Problems (1-5). 


Variable content in the economics area 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
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Description of Courses 263 


Quantitative Methods (EC) 


— Economics Statistics I (5). Pr., MH 151, MH 161 or equivalent and EC 200 
or j 


Frequency distribution. and tine omes analysis; adea nuonhers, probability: omia! and normal distributions 
introduction to statistical oviereice 


Quality Control (3). Pr., EC 274. 


Mothers of assiud ovg quality through Commodity and proc Control Econo nid acceptance plans; control charts use of 
corretation. dnd other statisbcal methods in quality control 


Business and Economic Statistics II (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274 or equivalent. 


Peohbabuline distrihurtiges inclu the Porson and 7T" disteibution: advanced time series analysis chi square; ulbipie 
and partial correlation, statistical decision theory 


Quantitative Methods of Economics and Business (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 274, 


Quantitative methods and ther application in produchon and desthiwmon problems of busines 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Business Research (5). Pr., EC 474, and graduate standing or consent of instructor, 


Fh. Theory and practice of dPeseanch through the mail survey. the personal interview. study of docunmemt and 
Giwervation The analysis and presentation of research * will tee sfresse! 


Econometrics (5). Pr., EC 451, EC 474, EC 446 or EC 465, AS 460. 

Application of mathematics and statistical methods to the problemn of economic analyses Economen models oi the 
ex omomy 3* à whole and of tndivedaal sectors will he considered 

Business and Economic Statistics HII (5). Pr., EC 474, or equivalent. 


Design of esperimenms, vanance amd Covariance, fitting of 0 mpertz and other growth curves: selon Tel 
nonparametric statistical metes 


Managerial Statistics (5). Pr., EC 474 or EC 475. 


Application of Classical aed Bayesian statistical decision theory in the solution of management problems 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Geography (GY) 


Principles of Geography (5). Not open to juniors or seniors except with consent of 
instructor. 


Sten aed his work im (elation to the Earth as à planet. locaton, Climate, Land hores, water ode. rever als nds, Menta 


Weather and Climate (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Weather and eoa. ther causes ate! controle Characters and edisimiutiom of worl cherie hy thee tcn 
and siad efterts 


Economic Geography (5). Pr., GY 102 or sophomore standing. 


Ontrbunon aai enveornental eelations of mam» principal ecomoem activities 


Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


The ite ac Don between the natural- physical enero nent aed the international activities ol world powers. Evphase + 
placed upon the changing ecw apie and economic. patterns im world aftars 


Geography of the Soviet Union (5). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


The physical and human geography of the UU S SK. and i role in internanenal aam 


Geography of South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 


^ regional survey of economic and social develop nent, resources and produch 


Geography of North America (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Phara owe region, nemoris social and economie dewelopnerts will tee stuchest 


Geography of Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The iifldences of climate, surtace features, and natural resources on the thatribulion Of peoples, Men iiss anm 
ronates of trade. Consees atan wall be gren to each country within ifs regional vetting art to the relationship ot F ure u 
(het reenainder of the world 


Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Climate. topography. and natural rewources and then influence upon the distribution of peoples. thew industres ame 
commenoe 


Geography of Africa (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The peincipal regions of Amca with particule emphasis on the areas amd Countries of greater economic Amd 
international importance 

Cartography (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the instructor. 


Techniques of map construcion, wilh attention give to both the draft And inter pretateon Of Maps and offer erage 
presentations 


264 
400. 


404. 
405. 
407. 


41 0. 
420. 


650. 


Description of Courses 


Development of Geographic Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or consent of 
instructor. 


The m t of modern geographic thinking with special attention tu the methodology employed q Ihe sciente of 
SPORT 


Physical Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Selected elements of physical geography. Soil, water, minerals, flora and fauna will be studied. 

Cultural Geography of the World (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The influence of physiographic factors «o the social, economic and political development of people and slates 


World Resources and their Utilization (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The world's principal natural resources are studied primarily from the geographic paint of view (location, ransportation 
topography, water supply, power sources, climate, etc 


Geography of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing, 
Ihe geographic characteristics of the State. 


Urban Geography (5). Pr., junior standing and GY 102 or permission of instructor. 


The location, character, and growth of urban centers, witty qpecal attention to ther interior patierns of lane use and 
cultural development 


Geography of Manufacturing (5). Pr., junior standing or permission of the instructor. 


World manufacturing regions with emphasis on the Under! States. Location patterns or selected ixlustries will be 
examined trom the s gint of location theory 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Geography Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Designed for students in intensive study ant analyse of problems in geography. 


Educational Media (EM) 


Associate Professors Hug, Head, Miller and Robinson 
Assistant Professors Beilke, and Wright 
Instructors Anthony and Nist 


The instructional program of the Department of Educational Media includes: (1) courses 
leading to certification as a school librarian, (2) courses leading to certification as a media 
specialist, and (3) electives for students majoring or minoring in other areas. 


400. 


410. 


415. 
430. 


440. 


450. 


470, 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
Learning Resources (4). Pr., junior standing. 


identifying and utilizing criteria for the selection of Media, attention to unique Contibutiors of particular merda: 
production of learning materials 


Media for Children (4). Pr., junior standing. 

Examination and evaluation ot printed and other types of materials in view of thew relevance to the needs and interests of 
various age and grade levels of elementary sc children. Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria lor selecting 
materials 


Media for Young Adults (4). Pr., junior standing. 


Study and evaluation of books and other media in relation to the interests, needs, and abilities of young adults 


Reference Materials and Services (4). 


Study and evaluation of basic reference sources for learnimg resource Centers. Introduction to research methodi needed 
in locating information to support the curriculum of the school. 


Organization and Administration of Media Centers (4). Pr., junior standing, EM 400. 


Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for eflective use in nejla centers, Administering the 
budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of materials tor use. circulation of materials, inventory, care 
and repair of matenals, and instruction in the use of media are conmsedereri 


Classification and Cataloging of Media (4). Pr., junior standing, EM 400, 410, or 415, 
430, and 440. 
Principles and procedures of classifying and Cataloging books and other printed materials, tilmetrips, recordings, and 


community resources, The vertical file, the Dewey decimal system ot classification, Wilson and Library of Congress 
printed cards, and subject headings are studied 


Cybernetic Principles of Learning Systems (4). Pr., junior standing. 


The ganization of iaterd instruction into learning systers designe utilizing leedback control and modilication 
inc woes implications for instructional strategies formed 10 function in the continuous progress »c with special 
emphasis on the media center 


495, 


605. 


620. 


625. 


630. 


646. 
650. 
651. 
654. 


699. 
798. 
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Practicum in Media Services (1-10) (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours). 
Pr., junior standing, EM 450. 


Proveles stulent wilh super cam] experience vi various work setting: wilh emphasms on the agn ic ation of concepts 
Ori ities, at sitis acquire! in preious course work 


GRADUATE COURSES 
—* in Education (4). Pr., EM 400 or its equivalent, or consent of department 


Theory, problems, procedures, ane! staeedan m the unlization of technology 


Modes of Mediated Instruction (4). Pr, EM 600. 


heel and ite atio of media into learning prescription Emphasis is on Ihe ayeraning of medha n total 
sete approach to curmiculum building 


Principles of Media Services (4). Pr., EM 600. 

Mace and hincthan ol nerfie terves in the American educational «ster. Histoncal development of learning resources 
centers; awlia services tò teachers and pupils à an integral part of the school program, standard and tininestrative 
peli ww are owhude 

Problems in the Administration of Media Services (4), Pr., EM 600. 


Cüment problems relating to an effective prog am of melia services. Fupernences include orolsem identification and 
resolution in the eld 


Information Resources in the School and Community (4). Pr., EM 600. 


Co wnunity relations: hetoncal background, current trends; problen and prow ans of service, relation to public are 
rural leary extenwon service: selecthon of materials on the baus of co nmuny and curriculum noeth: book Its an 
exhibits. Experiences include observation, visitation and feldwork 


Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 

Special problems as they relate to miructrnal desan media, and/or media service 

Seminar in Educational Media Mes May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours, 
Pr., permission of department head. 


Sec al problems for nulated around students area of ipecialization designed to engage suidenty i an intensive siuh 
andl analyser of problems identified 


Research in Educational Media (5). Pr., 36 hours in Media and professional education, 


Analysis and review of research with an emphasis on the individual's research needs 


Evaluation of Media Programs (2-5). Pr., permission of department head. 


An miemive study of factor contributing fo effective organizational Configurabors, Experiences uctuce partic qoom w^ 
evaluation of feld prow any 


Research and Thesis Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 


Electrical Engineering (EE) 


Professors Honnell, C. Carroll, Grat, Haeussermann, 
Lowry, Phillips, and Russell 


Associate Professors Irwin, Head, Barnes, Boland, Feaster, Gross, Nagle, Rogers, and Slagh 


201. 


202. 
261. 
263. 


264. 
301. 


Assistant Professors Albritton, B. Carroll, James, Pinson 
Instructor Youngblood 


Introduction to Electrical Engineering (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The electrical engineer and he Contribution to society, the digital computer as an qiecteical engineering oci 
pros ammimg solutiom fo electus al emeoeerig problem 

Timesharing and Terminal Systems (2). Pr., None. 

A crit, A troeshared Computer svstems, remote ibn ter mana! lanquam. and system. apple ation) 
Linear Circuit Analysis | (3). Coreq., PS 222, MH 265. 

Basic laws and concepts, resistive circuits, linear algebra, RL and KC circuits 

Linear Circuit Analysis H (4). Pr., EE 261. 


Sirota! forcing functions and BO: steady Late pome, average power and RMS values, polyphase Circum, 
Fourwe analys, and magnetically coupled circuits. 


Linear Circuit Analysis It Laboratory (1). Lab. (3). Coreq., EE 263. 
Experiments in electrical circuits. 
Engineering Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 263. 


Principles of imirunentation The detection and measurenen of physical quantities with emphases on tancucers 
signal processing, and displays. 
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384. 
391. 
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422. 


423. 


424. 


425. 


426. 


427. 


428. 


429, 


Description of Courses 


Combinational Logic Circuits (3). Pr., junior standing o consent of instructor. 


Boolean algebra and special forms of Boolean expressions; logic, logic elements, and logical design: mimber systems 
introduction to codes and computer elements. 


Sequential Machines (3). Pr., EE 322. 


Models of sequential systems: completely and incompletely peched sequential circuits; Mealy- SMoeorne transformation, 
introduction to asynchronous machines, 


Logic and Computing Systems Laboratory (1). Lab. (3). Coreq., EE 324. 


Students perform experiments on digital logic simulators which illustrate combinational logic design, counters. adders, 
shift registers, and other buic logic units. 


Error Detecting and Correcting Codes (3). Pr., EE 322, MH 266. 
Parity checks, Hamminy codes, polynomial codes and codes which detect bursts, applications. to digital systems 
Linear Feedback Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 362. 


Transter functions, transient and steady state performance, stability, deugn and compensation of teethack contro! 
systems 


Nonlinear and Sampled-Data Systems Analysis (3). Pr., EE 351. 

Describing functions: phase plane analysis; sampled-data systems; use of state space Concepts. 

Linear Systems (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 266, EE 263. 

Fourier Series, Fourier transtorms, Laplace transtormis, state space analysis 

Electronics | (3). Pr., EE 263. 

Semiconductors, principles of electronic devices, design ol low teequency electronic circus 

Electronics IH (4). Pr., EE 371, EE 351. 

Inteyrated circuits, high frequency limitations of elecmonic devices, frequency response, feedhack, design of hinh 
treqquency and feedback electronic circuits 

Electromechanical Energy Conversion I (3). Pr., EE 263. 


Basic concepts in electromagnetic mechanical energy conversion, Limes and nonlinear analysis of transtormers and 
induction machines 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion | Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Coreq., EE 382. 
Experiments involving electromecharical energy Conversion devices. 

Electromagnetics | (4). Prs., PS 222. 

Scalar and vector fields, the electrostatic field, the magnetostatie held, Maeqwell’s equations, boundary conditions 
Electromagnetics II (3). Pr., EE 391. 

Energy and power relations for the electeomagner field, rime varying fields. plane waves. theory and application of 
yutded waves 

Introduction to Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., MH 265, or consent of instructor, 


Acoustical terminology and units, acoustic wave equation, propagation of sound waves, peychoacoustits. microphone 
ar! loud speakers, basie sound measurements and analysis, none control 


Electrical Properties of Materials (3). Pr., EE 392, PS 320. 
Stuches of the electrical properties of materials with emphasis on semiconductors 
Physical Electronics (3). Pr., EE 412, 


Physical properties of electrical and electronic device 


Digital Subsystems (3). Pr., EE 324. 

Decoders, shiit registers adders, accumulates, one shos, counters, readily memores, microprocessor, and ther 
applications 

Fault Diagnosis of Digital Systems (3), Coreq., EE 324, and junior standing. 

Fault testiny for combinational and sequential logic circuits, fault models: test generation, diagnosis of logic «vstems, 
implications in design. 

Computer Architecture (3). Pr., EE 324 and EE 425, or EE 422, and junior standing. 


Memory elements, memory systems. logic design of a «mall compuler instruction sets, inpul/outpul, and examples of 
vanced computer systenns. 


Computer Organization and Assembly Programming (3). Pr., EE 322. 

introduction to assembly language prográmmming and computer operation, Assernblers, loaders, system library, and 
principles of machine language programming. Siudents run ther own programs on a general-purpose Computer 
Computer Applications in Electrical Engineering (3). Pr., MH 266, EE 201. 

Time domain analysis of deterministic systems, digital computer representation of analog systems, difference equations, 
applications of numerical integration, computational methods for processing andon tate 

Systems Programming and Operating Systems (3). Pr., EE 425, IE 485, and junior 
standing. 

^n introduction to assembly languages, assemblers, macro processors, lnarters, higher level languages, and operating 
systems 

Compiler Construction (3). Pr., EE 427, and junior standing. 

Review of language structures, system programs, and storage allocation. Compilation Of statenrents and expressions, 
Compiler organization, symbol tables, scanning, object code generation, diagnostics, code optimization, compiler 
writing languages, and bootstrapping. 

Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., EE 424, EE 425, and consent of instructor. 


Selected students propose, construct, and demonstrate special purpose digital hardware devices using stale-ol-the-art 
logic modules and general-purpose control computers and peripherals. 


464, 
465. 
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482. 


483. 


485. 


490. 
492. 


494. 


495. 


496. 


601. 


610. 


612. 


620. 
621. 


622. 
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Analog Computers (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 371 and junior standing. 


Computer prog arming metudi tire and dropte scaling: Computes solution ot linear, nonlinear, and parat 
differential equations, semulatie of varus types of physical system. 


Introductory Network Synthesis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 


introduction to the synthesis of passive networks, with empties on driving por functions. 


Advanced Circuit Analysis (3). Pr., EE 362 and junior standing. 

Mares anal ol cms network parameters, three and for terminal networks Special topics 
Communication Systems (3). Pr., EE 475 and junior standing. 

Impedance matching, filtering, transmitters aod meervers, telernetry. radar, nue v amsmassagn, Lass 


Electronic Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EF 475 and junior standing. 


Special topics imn comenmpor ary electronics 


Electronics IM (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 374, EE 322. 


Oscillators, IC operational amplifiers, Tower analog systems, nonlinear analog systems, IC loge families, power ccu. 


Communication Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 475, IE 311. 


Spectral analysis: Amplitude, angle and pulse modulation, anm! demodolation techaiques 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion Il (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., EE 382. 

Lirmesat ane! nonlinear analysis of synchronous and dc machines Operation in the generator and motor mores. Solid state 
Control 

Power System Analysis | (3). Coreq., FE 482. 

Bie power syste lerminology. Synchronous marche qanmoession. line, and tramtorwer system: model 
Sy'nomentrical fault and load flow analyser 

Power System Analysis II (3). Pr., EE 483 or consent of instructor, and junior standing. 


yy mme cad. corporeis. afl analyses of unhbalanced Caulk on péewer vystems Relay and protection schemes 


Direct Energy Conversion (3). Pr., EE 382, EE 391, ME 301, or consent of instructor, and 
junior standing. 

fundamental and energy comaderation, thermoaclectic devices, photovoltair. devices. thermionic devices 
Wuxnetohydradyrarnd power generanon, batteries and fuel celli Feological comsleramon 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
Electromagnetics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 392. 


Continuation of guided waves: introduction to radiating siens. Coordinar Laboratory demonstrations amd 
ex peeimemts 


Electromagnetic Propagation (3). Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 
Principles of wave propagation m comemuric amon systems Study of propagation modes fmortuctim fo mac tioe oF 
electrmagrvetui waves anml plasmas 


Microwaves (3). Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 

Analysis of distributed sestems including waveguides and trans/fimwon lines, generation and detection of microwave 
energy, coordinated Líboratony experiments and demonstr ations 

Antennas (3). Pr., EE 492 and junior standing. 


Analysen of radiating vysterm. to include individual radiators and amenna anys, Cmpedances ur ravliating system Ces ign 
antenna performance measurement cheques. ( vn dinate laboratory experiment and demonstrations 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Linear Analysis (5). 


Methods of analysis, the exponenbal forcing fumcnion, Fourier serie, Toons ansion, Laplace transioem, and 
superposition integrals Complex variables and contour meg ation 


Advanced Topics in Electrical Power Systems (5). Pr., EE 485, or consent of instructor. 
Power sixteen transients, economic dispatch, Optimum operation of power systems. HIVDC. the governor-ene iter 
covet ator syslen 

Advanced Topics in Electromechanical Energy Conversion (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 
Dynamic equations of mation of electramechanical system: the generalized rotating eectromechanical energy 
ronmverter: dynamics of systems the mnm symmetrical machine 

Nondeterministic Systems Analysis (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Applica of probability. random wanables. and stochastic processes im Electrical Engineering, 


introduction to Switching Theory and Logic Design (5). Pr., EE 324 or equivalent. 
Boolean algebra, switching functions. combination! logic circuits. threshold logic, sequental logic circuits, neratiwe 
arrays, and computer aide) design 

Introduction to Automata Theory (3). Pr., EE 621 or the equivalent. 

Finite state machines, experiment on sequential Machines, structure and decomposition of sequential machines, state 
acaignment, linear sequential machines, and applications of automata 

Coding Theory (3). Pr., EE 621. 


iror detection and correction. linear codes, cyclic eode BEH codex coding bounds, shift reyyster sequences, ane 
coding stems 


268 Description of Courses 
625. Advanced Fault Diagnosis Concepts (3). Pr., EE 423 or equivalent. 


Multiple faults, bridging faults, intermittent faults. test generation, test selection. fault equivalence, fault simulation, 
design of easily testable Circuits, and self testing Cmeuits 

626. Digital Computer Architecture | (3). Pr., EE 424, or equivalent. 
Structures for the central digital computer are studied, arithmetic units, machine language features, i onmation ir anster 
memory hierarchy, channels 

627. Digital Computer Architecture II (3). Pr., EE 626. 


Parallelism in hardware and software, High speed processors, multiple machines, multipregramemig. and eultmro: 
cessing 


628. Digital Computer Projects Laboratory (TBA). Pr., EE 621 or equivalent. 


Selected students design an! breadboard à. simple — ceo computer, the design includes hardware 
implementations of CPU, memory. VO. and control unit: an ayembly language and translator to machine code i abo 
completed 


640. Digital Computing Systems (3). Pr., EE 626. 
Present and next generation digital computers. minicomputers, multiprocessors, business and scientific orienti 
models; diverse uses of digital Computers today, future trends and applications for digital Computers 

642. Fault Tolerant Computing (3). Pr., EE 423 or the equivalent. 


Architecture and design of fault tolerant computer systerns using protective redundancy. estimation of the reliability and 
availability of fault tolerant systems, error recovery, and fault diagnosis. 


643. Computer Software Development (3). Pr., EE 427, or equivalent. 


Programming systems and languages interactive systems, 22 ol operating systems, peouram-progtrarr 
interíaces. pr m in data management, software maintenance and reliability 


644. Theory of Compilers (3). Pr., EE 428, or equivalent. 


Formal properties of grammars, syntactic analysis, lexical analysis, analytical modeling, macro generators, Code 
selection, hard-wired compilers, and extensible languages ate typical topics studied. 


646. Pattern Recognition (3). Pr., EE 621. 


Correlation methods, discriminant analysis, maximum likelihood. decisions, mmimas techniques, perception-like 
algorithms, leature extractions, preprocessing, clustering and nonsupervised learning 


647. Digital Filter Theory (3). Pr., EE 682. 


Digital filter transfer tunction synthesis, digital equivalents for analog filters optimal digital filters, nonlinear filtering, the 
effects of signal amplitude quantization. 


648. Digital Filtering Applications (3). Pr., EE 647. 


Mechanization of digital filters by hybrid methods, digital computers, and LSI timesharimg and range-swinching Yo 


impon filter performance; application in Control systems, speech processing. radar trackmg, and spectral analysis and 
synthesis. 


650-651-652. ——— Theory and Applications I-II-HI (5-5-5). Pr., consent of 
nstructor. 
A three-course sequence for students specializing in electromagnetics 
653. Antennas (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Advanced treatment of radiating systems 
656. Network Synthesis (5). Pr., EE 601. 
Pe NON passive networks, properties, realizahility, and principles of synthesis Conventional and modern filter 
synthesis. 
658. Advanced Acoustics and Noise Control (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Acoustic wave equation and propagation of sound waves: acoustical transducers instrumentation, rom acoustics, 
peychoacoustics, special topics in noise control 


670. Information Theory (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Signal descriptions; spectral representation; random variables and processes; information measures, channel models, 
coding theorems, 
Signal esentation; optimum receivers principles, channel capacity; coded systems; important channel models and 
—* techniques, 

673-674. Communication Electronics I-II (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


RF circuitry; impedance matching networks; oscillators; mixers; modulators; detectors; RF amplifiers, high frequency 
devices, integrated subsystems; testing and measuring techniques in RF systems. 


675-676. Analog Electronic Circuits I-II (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Analysis, design, and application of discrete and integrated electronic devices in analog circuitry. Amplifiers; active 
filters; integrators; multipliers; dividers, logarithmic converters. Speed capability and noise considerations, 


677-678. Electronic Switching Circuits I-II (3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Analysis, design, and application of discrete and integrated electronic devices in switching circuitry. Wave shaping; 
integrated circuit logic families, gating, wave generation; counting: timning; memory. 


679. Advanced Solid State Electronics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Theory ol solid state devices. Theory and operation of new electronic devices 
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680. Directed Reading in Electrical Engineering. Credit to be arranged. 
681-682-683. Automatic Control Theory 1-1-1 (5-3-3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Advanced analyse and devign of control eystermn, including moder and Clawical control theory às applied fo linear, 
montinmear. Continuous, and discrete systems 


690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
691-692-693. — Automatic Control Theory I-H-HI (3-3-3), Pr., consent of instruc- 
or 


Chotioal contr! theory lor deterministic and non-determimistic system: optimal linear filter theory; modern stability 


699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
799, Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Elementary Education (EED) 


Professors Coss, Head, Cadenhead, Ellisor, and Newell 
Associate Professors English, and Roughton 
Assistant Professors Allen, Jensen, Justice, Koon, Noland, Stansel, Todd, and Wright 
Instructor Fletcher 


Each of these courses, 102, 103, and 104 applies to the following areas of the school 
program: (Aj Early Childhood Education, (B) Elementary Education. 


Orientation 


102. Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 


Helps trarsters trom other curricula and students pursumg the dual objectives program to understand teacher education 
and teaching as 4 profession 


103. Orientation for Freshman (1). 


Helps freshman in planning their professional carmers 


104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Required of all stunts Completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation to the total Laboratory Experiences 
Progr aim in the School of Education with specific attention to the orientation and initiation of the Pre Teaching Field 
Experience Program 


Reading Improvement 
Available as a service course and as a general elective to all University students, 
310. Reading Improvement (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 


Develognental reading fr student who wrnh to improve thew reading skills Fach student & prevent Gegree of reading 
etticteney n diagnosed and à program «tructurerd to his individual needs is planned and conducted 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate 


Each of these courses, 301, 302, 303, 401, 402, and 403 applies to the following areas of the 
school program: (A) Early Childhood Education, (B) Elementary Education, (C) Special 
Education-Behavior Disturbance, (D) Special Education-Mental Retardation. 


300. Fundamentals of Reading Instruction (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Ded lp develop Competencies in teaching reading skills. Readiness, ward recognition, and comprehension will te 


302. —— R ed Odeectanguage Arts 05). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing, 
EED 300, Admission to Teacher Education 
For students who have completed the creative arekin pation ol thi course at another mstitutión. 


303. Curriculum I; Music and Related Arts (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior 


For students who have completed the La arts portion of this course at another imiitution. Musical, frythend. and 
artiitic activity program in the contest dim» experiences with children. 
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Curriculum for Early Childhood Education (10). Lec. 8, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, 
coreq., FED 214. 

Communication arts appropriate for children ages tour through eight. Laboratory activiltes to be coordinated by the 
—— of Elementary Educahon and Family amd Child Development, will include observation and parutipation 
with children in the University Child Study Center, read Stan orowan, and public schools 

Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., consent of instructor. 

An elective tor Elementary Ertucatson or Music Education students The desen of cumeola and maching strategies in 
grades K«6; includes laboratory experience with children in à pulla. sci» "| 

Curriculum II; Mathematics, Natural and Social Sciences (10). Lec. B, Lab. 6. Pr., junior 
standing, coreq., FED 320. 

Developing understanding. skills, and atiitudes in the elementary mathematics amd science (natural amd sociali 
cumculum wilh emphasis on laboratory experiences and the use and construction of learning materials 
Curriculum II: Mathematics and Natural Science (6). Lec. 5, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing. 


For those students who have completed the social sclence portion of this Course al another institution 


Curriculum Il: Social Science (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


For those Students who have completed the mathematics and science portion of this Course at another Imttütion 


Curriculum for Early Childhood Education II (10). Lec, 8, Lab. 6. Pr., EED 320, coreg., 
FED 320. 

Social and natural science experiences in the environment ot children ages tour through eight. Laboratory activities, No 
he coonlinated by the Departments of Elementary Education, and Family and Chil! Development, will include 


observation and participation with children in the University Child Study Center, Mead Stan programs, and publie 
achonls 


Professional Internship in Elementary School (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission to 
Teacher Education prior to Internship, appropriate professional courses. (A) Early 
Childhood Education (B) Elementary Education. 


(For descnpiion, see Professional (mernshup in School of Education Section | 


Y WO of Elementary Instructional Strategies (3). Pr., Professional Internship Lec. 2, 


Patterns of elementary curriculum and organization tor imstrocpon, mcluding the analysis of previous and current 
Laboratory expenences vy efucation Attention. given to rnplementatiom of systern s approach i0 students area of 
spectalization 

Analysis of Early Childhood Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., EED 420 and 
Professional Internship. 

Curriculum and organization of early chldhogo! program are evaluated. Previous and Current laboratory eXyseramiw e 
ate related to Current trends in early childhood education. Laboratory aclivities will be Coordinated hy the faculties in the 
Department óf Elementary Education, ant Farnily and Child Development 

Independent Study (1-10). Designed to enable students to pursue topics of special 


—— in depth in Elementary Education. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 
rs. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Current Theory and Practice in the Teaching of Reading (5). Pr., junior standing and 
teaching experience or consent of department head 

Principles of reading instruction within the settings of the areas of child development, learning theories. individual 
ciperences, the role of reading in the total school and community environment. and esaminato of Current reading 
Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Elementary School Level (5). Pr., junior 
standing and teaching experience or consent of department head. 


^n examination of problem areas of effective reading instruction in grades one through nine Emphasis on phonetic 
work attack skills, Comprehension, vocabulary building and the use of supplementary materials in the reading program 


Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., junior standing. 


To give the individual teacher 3 deepest insight into skills, techniques, and knowledge of music Appropriate materials 
adapted to social and musical interests of children. are stuchet and evaluated 


—— of Elementary School Music (3). Pr., junior standing and EED 303 or IED 


Theory and. development of the music program id the elementary school 


* 


Graduate 
The Early Childhood Education Program (3-10). Pr., Bachelor's degree. 


Curriculum, teaching-learung process, matenals. and facilities appropriate for young children wil! be studied in à 
laboratory environment 


Current Trends in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 620 or Bachelor's degree in 
Early Childhood Education. 


An investigation of developments, issues, and mend: m early childhood education cumculum 
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Seminar in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 10 hours. 


Contemporary Dobler m early childhood education temove study im ares Of intere and need 


Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3-10). Pr., EED 621. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 10 hours, 


In Alon of theary and practice which enables the student to test within the *emool environment appropriate 
tea Dirge lear ring proram 
Research in Early Childhood Education (5). Pr., EED 621. 


Review analysis, and emerpnetationm of oeearch in ares of early childhood eduction 


Internship in Area of ialization (1-15). Pr., permission of major professor. May be 
repeated for credit not to exceed 15 hours. 


Provides graduate students with supervised, onthe job experiences in a school, college, or other appropriate setting. 
Thee experiences will be accompanied by regularly scheduled, on-campus discussion persons, designed to prove 
positive evaluation and analyses of feld experiences 


Diagnostic Procedures in Reading (5). Pr., EED 461 or consent of department head. 


Acheminmiestr auo scoring and interpretation of specific reading tests to determine cases of reading disability. Formal and 
informal evalua pro evfures (or regular and remedial classrooms Screening tests for contributing factors to reacting 
disability: Anah amd enplication for correction of reading difficulties 

Remedial —— in Reading (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EED 641 or consent of 
department V 


Appropriate indivedual and group techniques hor core ing defliGences with practice in continuing evaluation of 
reading difficulties Use of equipment and materials with children having reading problem 


Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 


A nasearch problem will be elected in consultation with the proltissor who will supervise Hn The probem thouk) 
Contribute 10 the Drow am. of the oudent. (Credit in ED 65) proa to 1990 excludes credit in this conse i 


The Elementary School Program (5). 
MAO curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern elementary school. Atherton aren i vnmecatins mi 
hewearch and theory Ir the total elementary school program 


—— in Elementary Education. 3-10 hours. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 
rs. 


Critical analysis and evaluation in elementary exhicauon wih emphasis on improve He tystructranal program. Ar 
Oooportunity to do imteosve tidy on elec topics 


Directed Individual Study in orre g Diagnosis and Reading Remediation (5). Pr., EED 
642 or consent of department E 


C nw 4! experiences in diagnosing problems in reading and related! areas “bso Chiical espes ences Pi the rara hanion 
n reading problems 


Individualizing Instruction in Elementary Schools (5). 


Analysis of prcay aie of Indiwdualizing metruction Emphasis will be on desvan nmplememtatiuon: arel oam ampri 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas 
of the Elementary School Program 


Each of these courses 651, 652, 653 and 654 applies to the following areas of the elementary 


school program: (C) Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, (K) Science, and (L) Social Science. 


651. 


652. 


653. 


654. 


Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
RE. anth. ard inter pretation of available research wili empha on dies aging new research Lo emet the changing 
Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of ialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psy y and professional education, 


Teaching practices and neappraeal of velectin experiences and content lor curriculum improvement 


Organization of ram in Areas of Specialization (2-4). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 

Progam, organization, and developement of basic and su "mwentary materials for guiding teachers. Laculties. and 
Thooli syslen in the continuous impnoverment of cursculum and leaching practices 

Evaluation of am in Areas of ialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter 36 hours of psyc and professional education. 


Evaluation and hwestieation af teaching eflectiveness with attention alco given fo the utilization Of humam and ater tal 
resources and the coordination of areas of specialization 


659-660. Practicum in Areas of Specialization (5-5). 


Provides. advanced graduate students with supervised experience with empha» on the application ol concepts 
prmciples, and «hills acquired! in previous course work 
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Thesis 


699. Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


For advanced courses in curriculum, higher education, and spectral education, see IED 


Engineering (EGR) 
For other engineering courses, refer to individual departmental course offerings. 
100. Engineering Perspectives (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. 
An introduction to the engineering profession, its scope, activities, opportunities, and relationship to society in general 


491. Legal Aspects of Engineering, Architecture and Design (3), 


Legal aspects of engineering and design: an introduction to the American legal system with emphasis on problems of the 
engineering and design professions. 


English (EH) 

Professors Patrick, Head, W. S. Allen, Amacher, Benson, Breyer, N. A. Brittin, 
Current-Garcia, Haines, M. jones,* Littleton, Nist, and Woodall 
Associate Professors Hudson, McLeod, Rose, and T. Wright 
Assistant Professors R. Brittin, Denton, Hitchcock, Jeffrey, Latimer, 
Melzer, Mowat, Patterson, Rygiel, Solomon, and Stroud 
Instructors Brown, Deffes, Dunlop, Gwin, La Fontaine, Lippincott,"* Pearson,** 
Phillips, Richardi, Wade, Waters, Whatley, and R. Wright 
Adjunct Instructor Andersen 


The requirements for the English major enrolled in the School of Arts and Sciences are stated 
on page 101 and for the English major enrolled in the School of Education, on page 97. 


English Composition (101-102-103 or 105-106) is required of all students and is a prerequisite 
for all other courses in English. 


101-102-103. English Composition (3-3-3). EH 101 pr. for EH 102; EH 102 pr. for EH 103. All 
quarters 


The essentials of composition and rhetoric, Reading of selected fiction, poems, and plays. 


105-106. Honors Freshman English (3-3). EH 105 pr. for EH 106. All quarters. 


Reading and composition for superior students, Students earning à C or better final grade in both courses will receive 9 
hours of credit. The student falling under aC gusce E MM repe dg seein oe 102-103) and completes a total 
of three courses. (Departmental approval required for admission to this sequence } 


141. Medical Vocabulary (3). Fall, Winter, Spring. 
Prefixes. suffiwes, and the more Common root words of medical terminology 
253-254-255. Survey 7 of English Literature (3-3-3). EH 253 pr. for 254; EH 253-254 pr. for EH 
All quarters. 
English —— sii Beowulf to the present 
260-261-262. Survey of Literature of Western World (3-3-3). 


Master works from Homer to Faulkner: 260. Classic and Medieval: 261, Renaissance and Eighteenth Century; 262, 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 


301. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 


The writing and criticizing of short stories, But the student may be permitted to write poetry, drama, oc any other form of 
imaginative literature. 


302. Creative Writing (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 
A continuation of English 101 
304. Technical Writing (3). All quarters. Not open to students with credit in EH 345. 
Practical writing, especially correspondence and reports, for students in scientific and technical fields. 
310. Word Study (3). General elective. Fall, Spring. 


The history of English words and thei meanings with —— of improving the student's command of his language and 
illustrating for him some of the patterns in the development of human thought 


*On leave, 1973-74 
“On temporary appointment. 


312, 


320. 


325. 
330. 


340. 


345. 
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The European Novel (5). Spring. 


The reading and analyses uf sgmficant novels by major European writers 
An Introduction to Drama (3). General elective. Fall. 


Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe Imo vtique 10 the present, Such figures as Sophocles, Molere 
Shakespeare. and been will he considered 


The Short Story (5). Winter. 

The develapment of the short story in Amenca and Europe from the early nineteenth century to the present 
Medieval English Literature (5). Spring. 

[his Course concentrates n Le Morte, df Arthur, Sir Gawain and the Green Kigh, Pearl, Pier Plowman, the Owl anal 
the Viehtvogale medieval drama. Glossed! text im the original dialects are used. Excludes Chaucer 

The Classical Background (5). Fall. Not open to students with credit in EH 108. 
Readings (rom the major Greek and Roman writers. The texts Mudied are chosen with particular attention 10 ther 
subsequent influence upon Enghsh and American literature 

Business and Professional NODE (5). All quarters, Not open to English majors or 
minors. Credit in the course prec credit in English 304. 


Practical composition incturfing abitracting, correspondence. and reports for students in business 


150. Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Winter. Not open to students with 
credit in EH 451-452. 
Some of Shakespeare s masterpseces 
352. Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. 
Mnwersicam and Brite novelists fron Lawrence to Faulkne 
353. Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. 
Continental, British, and American dramateds fro linen to the present dan 
357. Survey of American Literature (5). Fall, Spring. 
Ames ic án Ineramure trom the beginning to 1M 
358. Survey of American Literature (5). Winter. 
American literature trom E0690 to the present 
360. Continental Fiction (3). General elective. Winter. 
Representatives European «hor stories and novels 
361. History of English Drama (5). Winter. 
English Arama oem the rmesies al penod te 1900 
363. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Winter. 
Poetry act prose Inm. Dryden through Shenstone 
365. Southern Literature (3). General elective. Spring. 
372. The American Novel (5). Fall. 
The development of the American novel fron the hearin to 1900 
390. Advanced Composition (5). All quarters. 
pue (ractice and theory of expository writing. the command of laquage for the clear and forceful commune dhon oF 
401. English Syntax (5). Fall, Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
^ detailed survey of the underlying structure of Engish sentences, with sme consideration of the hestorical 
(evelopment of those structure. 
405. Chaucer (5). Not open to graduate students. Winter. 
The major works of Chaucer m Middle English 
410. European Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The principal European literary figures and trends (rom the Venamvark e to the present. with emphasn on the liter ature òl 
Italy, France, and Germany : 
430. The Craft of Fiction (5). Pr., junior standing, EH 301-302, consent of instructor, Winter, 
The writing of fichon 
441. History oí the English Language (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
The chronological development of the English language. 
450. Contemporary Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 
The chief modern. poets of England and America 
451-452. re (5-5). Fall, Winter, Pr., junior standing. Credit for either or 
both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350, 
The first quarter deals with the pikes we gen balore 1600, ernphasizing comedios ; the second, wilh the plres writen after 
IANI stressing vagedies 
456. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
Romanin poetry hon Cotas) t Mate 
457. Victorian Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The major poets and nonfiction writers iter fuo 1890 
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459, Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 


The nondramatic literature of the Tudor Penod 


463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Poetry and prose from Johnsen through Blake 
471. Renaissance and Baroque (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 


A comparative study of the evolution of Renasance altitudes, farms, and techniques, wath the lacus placed on works cf 
major authors such as Dante, Boccaccio. Rabelais. Ariosto, Spemer, Camoens, Tasso. Cervantes. Ca irrunelytrausden 
Lope de Vega. Corneille, Calderon 


475. The Symbolist Movement in Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


^ comparative study of Symboli«m of the Late Nineteenth and carly Twentieth centuries as nanifested in the works of 
such writers às Nerval, Huysmans, Proust, George, Rilke, Mann, Stevens, Yeats, Conrad, and Joyce to determine 
peculiar syrribolit attitudes toward nature and the artist. and the extent ta which Syinbolien vs an international 
phenomenon 


481-482. English Novel (5-5). Fall, Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The fist quarter eve y tris of fiction kon the Greek Romance down through the Renomeance and then 
concenrates on e real nylish novelist af the eighteenth century The umond quarter The Ermlosh moved fron hace 
Austen to Thomas Hartly 


491. American Poetry (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 


Maio American poets trom thre Colonial period to 1920 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior standing. 


American dramatic and stage history trom Colonial times to the nineteenth century wilh emphasns on developing stes 
and techniques, 


494. Introduction to Linquistics (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. 


The phonological, mornphologsal, and syntactical systems in moder English 


495. IN Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing. Not open to students with credit in 


The poetry, feton. am nonfictron prose writime m the South trom Reolutonary Nimes to the present, with caper 
emphasis centesing on Southern regional amtades and trends 


498-499. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum of 2.0 overall 
average, a 2.5 average in at least five upper division English courses, and the 
consent of the English Department. 


Individual reading programs in a spect: period or phase of Miterature or language, a» determimed hy the dstrüctor and 
student An honors essay and a writleni examination will be required 


GRADUATE COURSES 


610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Summer, Fall, Winter. 
611-612. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5). Summers only, 
614. The Theory of Prose Fiction (5). Spring. 


Mehis acd techniques of prose fiction, particularly as they developed Huning the hate nineteenth and early twentieth 
Centunes, The cinifse will focus on the close <tudy of selected novels amd criticism 


616-617. Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 

620. The English Language |: Old English (5). Fall. 

621. The English Language II: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5). Winter. Pr., EH 620. 
623. Beowulf (5). Winter. Pr., EH 620. 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Fall. 

626. Chaucer (5). Spring. 

627. Linguistics I: Phonology and Morphology (5). Fall, Summer. 

628. Linguistics Il: Syntax and Grammar (5). Summer, Winter. 

629. Linguistics Ill: Formal Stylists (5). Spring. 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Fall. 

632. Spenser (5). Spring 1974. Alternates in Spring with 636. 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). Winter. 
634. Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Winter. 

635. Studies in Shakespeare (5). Spring. 

636. Milton (5). Alternates in Spring with 632. 

640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Spring. 

641. Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall. 

642. Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter. 

650. Studies in English Romanticism (5). Winter. 
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652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring. 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall. 

654. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring. 

660. Modern Poetry (5). Spring. 

661. Modern Fiction (5). Winter. 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5). Fall, 

670. American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring. 

671. — in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 

672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall. 

673. Studies in the Literature of the South (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 671. 

680. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Alternates in Summers and Winters with 681. 

681. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Continuation of EH 680. Alternates in Summers and 
Winters with 680, 

684-685, Directed Individual Study (5-5). 

699, Research and Thesis. 

799, Research and Dissertation. 


Environmental Health (ENH) 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Civil Engineering, Courses in the 
Environmental Health program are drawn from various academic departments and are listed 
under the appropriate department. Refer to the description of the curriculum in the Interdepart- 
mental curricula section of the Bulletin. 


Family and Child Development (FCD) 


Professor Hodson 
Associate Professor M. Layfield 
Assistant Professors Touliatos, Head, Current-Garcia, Hinton, 
Lindholm, and Montgomery 
Instructors Brousseau, Byron, Christenson, Engel, Hawkins, and Meadows 


157. Family and Human Development (3). 
Human development as it is affected by the family and a study of the amily as tt affects and is affec ted by the culture 
204. Dynamics of Marriage (3). 


Male und lemale roles in mate choke mariage, adjustment. parenthood and marriage problems. Open to men and 
women 


267. Child Development I: Principles and Theories (4). Pr., SY 201. 
introduction to the principles and theories of chili development. 
268. Family I: Structure and Function of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201. 


introduction to the structure and function of the family, its miteraction with othe: wx letal imiiltubons. and ne enect on 
all family members 


300. Approaches to Child Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 267, 268. 
reels ew y; techniques of studying children and ther families. Directed observation experiences are arranged in the 
Ahi tudy Center 


301. Child Development 1I: Infancy and Preschool Age (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. T 
ws n). in hoo emphasizing tamili 
n rem mc See ton mutum eaten fe id Sy Ceo 
302. Child Development III: School Age and Adolescence (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. 
Physin sl intellectual. and social development of children from school aye through adolescence, emphasizing lanulal 
infigences an development and behavior. Laboratory experiences muy be arranged 
305. Family Il; Mate Selection and Marital Interaction (4), Pr., FCD 268. 
Theories of mate selection and marital interaction. Cansideration of factors contributing to marital stability amd success 
306. Family III: Patterns of Family Interaction (4). Pr., FCD 268. 
Current theories à famil interaction includ ng normal and deviant patterns and thew effects 
308. The Family and Child Mental Health (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. 
Impact of the mily on children’s emotional development. 
310. Techniques of Interviewing (2). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Principles and techniques of interviewing and establishing a helping relationship with individuals and groups 
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323. 


333. 


347. 


409. 


410. 


420. 


437. 


437L. 


443. 


460. 


467. 


471. 


477. 


487. 


497. 


499, 


605. 


609. 


610. 
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Man the Consumer (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Influence of the development of Consumerism on family life in Amenca, histoóncally and currently, Management, of 
family resources and consideration of alternatives available to families as Consumers 


Consumer Oriented Legislation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chronology of consumer legislation in the United States up to the present, Examination and evaluation of govermiment 
agencies involved in consumer protection. Treatment of consume: rights by the courts 

Laboratory Experiences with Young Children (2). Lab. 4. Pr., FCD 267, 268, 300. 
Supervised participation in the Child Study Center preschool prograrns. 

Undergraduate Research and Study. Credit to be arranged (1-5). May be repeated for a 
maximum of 5 credits. Pr., departmental approval. 


Consent for enrollment is based on à written proposal outlining the proposed course of study. Students should consult 
the department head for further information and approval forms 


Directed Reading i in Family and Child Development. Credit to be arranged (1-3). Pr., 
consent of instructor. 
May be repeated for a maximum of 1 credits 


Recent Research in Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268. 


zer mas of recent research in child development with particular emphasis on studies dealing with Family iefluemom on 
children 


Learning Experiences for Young Children (3). Lec. 3. Pr., FCD 267, 268, and 308. 
Methods of promoting cognitive development of children 
Learning Experiences for Young Children Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. 


Laboratory work in the child study laboratory. Hours to be arranged, Must be taken concurrently with corresponding 
lecture Course 


Family Financial Management (5). Pr., junior standing, CA 453 or equivalent, 
Budgeting and Consumer problems faced by the family 

Home Management Residence (5). Pr., junior standing, CA 113, CA 115, CA 116, NF 
112, FCD 157, FCD 323, CA 431. 


Residence in the home management house gives actual ees in different phases of homemaking with emphasis 
placed on the management process, satisfactory group rela and development of individual inihative. 


—— Problems in the Home (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FCD 323, FCD 268, junior 
standing. 


The processes of decisionmaking in families for realization of values and goals through the effective use of human and 
materia! resources Supervised — in selected homes and analysis of case studies 


Parent Education (4). Pr., FCD 267, 268; SC 273. 
The principles of working with parents on both an individual and group basis. Laboratory experiences are arranged 
Women's Changing Roles and Potentialities (3). Pr., junior standing. 


A critical analysis of women s changing roles in society. Effects of these changes on the family and on women's 
velt-Fulfillment and social contributions 


Administration of Programs for Young Children (3). Pr., FCD 437. 


Essential procedures in programming tor young children, inctuding housing, ipment, Linancing, stalt, records, 
feeding. health protection, and community relations. Field tris may be arranged fo selected children s centers 


The Aged and His Family (3). Pr., FCD 268. 


The aged and his tamily as affected by problems oc health, finances, leisure time, housing and relationships. Laboratory 
experiences needed. 


—— to Field Experiences (2). Pr., SY 375, FCD 310, and approval of department 
ihtroductory course designed to help students prepare for maximum utilization of supervised professional experiences. 
Directed Field Experience (5-15). May be repeated for a maximum of 15 hours. Pr., 
departmental approval of application 

—— Services, (8) Family and Child — (Ci Maternal and Child Health. Field experiences to be arranged 


approved community agencies or groups which work with children and families, All placements are made on an 
individual basis and supervised by staff 


Seminar (2). FCD 497A or consent of instructor. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). Pr., PG 215 or equivalent. 
Research and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics Required of all graduate 
students in Home Economics. 

Special Problems, Credit to be arranged (2-5). A. Family Relations; B. Child 
Development; C. Home Management; D. Family Economics. Pr., al of 
department head. May be taken more than one quarter. Not to exceed 5 hours credits 

toward minimum of 48 for M.S. 
Personality Development (4). Pr., FCD 267 or equivalent. 


The development of personality of the child with particular emphasis on the effects of family interaction in the early 
years 


611. 


616. 
618. 
620, 


621. 
622, 
623. 


624, 
626, 


628. 
629. 


630. 


631. 
634. 


636. 


662. 


699. 
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Advanced Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433 or consent of instructor. 


Meview, interpretation and evaluation of substantive areas of child development emphasirimg changes in knowledge of 
thew 46 o rauli of necent research 


Social Development of Children (4). Pr., FCD 611. 

Theory and research related fo the acquisition of social behavior by children 

Child Guidance (4). Pr., FCD 610 or PG 433, or consent of instructor. 

Survey of principes and techorques of child guidance 

The Family and Its Relationships (4). Pr., SY 301, FCD 268, FCD 610 or PG 433, or 
departmental approval. 

Infernive study of the family and in effect on personality development 

Parent-Child Relations (4). Pr., FCD 337, FCD 610, or consent of instructor. 
Discurso of parent-child relations and evaluation of relevant literature, 

Family Psychopathology (4). Pr., FCD 620 and PG 435. 

Dynamics of psychopathology in families and critical evaluation of current theory and revwearch 

Child and Family Study (4). Pr., FCD 611 or consent of instructor. 

Survey of principles: and methods for the study of children and thei families. Students — a cave study of ke 


imetivictval chill which requires intemive appraisal of he intellectual, personality, and social 
functióning 


Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., FCD 610, 620, and 622; CED 628 or PG 638. 

Discunsion of individual, conjoint, and group techniques of marriage and family coumeting. 

Diagnosis in Marriage and Family Counseling (4). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent; pr. or 

coreq., FCD 624. 

Analysis of testing, intake matenal and Case records. Development of diagnostic skill im dealing with farnily imer action 

Parental Education (4). Pr., SC 273, FCD 610, 611, and 620 or consent of instructor. 

A study of parent education, its scope, ams, amd effects on parent-child relationships 

—— in Family Life and Child Development (4). Pr., FCD 267, FCD 268, or consent 
instructor. 


Current literature and research concerning the pre-school child; the school-age child: the adolescent: the young adult 
problem of later maturity; changing tamily patterns 


Trends and Supervision in Home Management (5). Pr., FCD 323 and FCD 443 or consent 
of instructor. 

Developments. trends and supervision in home ma 

Readings in Home Management (5). Pr., FCD 323. 

An analyse and evaluation of literature and research studies in Home Management 

Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., FCD 323, CA 453. 


Income distribution, cost of living. the business cycle. taxation. and economic provisions for unemployment, health, 
accidents old age and dependents 


Analysis of Home Management Problems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., FCD 323 or equivalent, 
or consent of instructor. 


Work analysis and adaptation of technological improvements in using management principle of human and 
hor human resources (ime, energy, and income! 


Seminar (1-5). 

^ Family Relations: B. Child Development, C. Home Management: D. Family Economics; E. Research Techniques 
Practicum in Marriage and Family Counseling (2-8). May be repeated for credit not to 
exceed 8 hours. Pr., consent of instructor. 

Supervised practice in premarital, marital; and tamil Courseling. 

Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. 

Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (FAA) 


Professors Shell, Head, Dendy, Lawrence, and Moss 
Associate Professors Allison, Boyd, Lovell, Pamatmat, Prather, Ramsey, 
Rogers, and Smitherman 
Assistant Professors Bayne, Davies, Gaines, Grover, Lovshin, Plumb, 
Schmittou, and Shelton 
Research Associates Jensen and Scarsbrook 


Principles of Biology, Bl 101 and Animal Biology, BI 103 are prerequisite to most courses in 


this department. For a description of these and other general biology courses see the section on 
Biology. 


210. 


Fish Culture (3), Winter. General elective. 

Construction and management of ponds. and the principles underlying fsh production; also fih € M8 
production, and the identification of the more common sport fish. Shan oi be tien for CON bry SAADAA wine 

already earned credit in a more advanced course in fisheries.) 


t2 
~ 
e 


312. 


415. 
416. 


428. 


430. 


436. 


437. 
438. 


445. 
446. 


447. 


498. 


615. 


617. 


618. 


620. 


621. 


645. 


693. 
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Practical Fish Culture (5). As arranged. 


Credit will be arranged for 3 months in a state or federal hatchery or i am approved commercial hatchery or on other 
phases of fish culture. All students wishing to take this coume must obtain permiston to do 5o From the Head of the 
Department 


Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior standing. 
Biological. chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life 

Biological Productivity and Water Quality (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., CH 208 or consent 
of instructor and junior standing. 


Biological and chemical measures of water quality in streams and impoundments at related to fisheries. Effects ol 
pollution, tertilizatin, and feeding of fish upon water quality 


Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Operation of hatcheries for production of cold- and warm-wale game fish and bait minnows; Care of brood fish: 


methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and controlling weeds. tfansportation of fish; control of 
parasites, and related hatchery problems 


Pond Construction (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Fall. Pr., junior standing. 


Principles and practice in the selection of pond sites, surveying and mapping pond areas, and construction of dams, 
spillways and diversion ditches 


Management of Small impoundments (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., Bl 103 and junior 
standing. 
Consideration of the species of fish used imn management of small impoundments, species balance, population halance 


analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, renovation of old impoundments, and related problems of water 
management 


Fisheries Biology (3). Winter. Pr., Bl 103 and junior standing. 

An introduction to the study of vital statistics of fish populations 

General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., Bl 103 and junior standing. 
Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of fishes, Classilication of fishes using monographs and 
keys. Field tips and laboratory work will emphasize local species 

Functional Morphology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., BI 103, consent of instructor, 
and junior standing. 


Gross and micro- anatomical studies of representatives of principal fish groups from the Southeastern United States 


Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 


Basic concepts of fish parasitology and epizootiology, dentificahion amd control of fish parasites 


Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 300 and junior standing. 


Bacterial and viral diseases of fishes. their isolation, culture identification, and control. 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., FAA 437, or 
permission of instructor, and junior standing. 
Fish populations of streams and large impoundments and a consideration of methods for managing those populations 


Special Problems in Fisheries and Aquacultures (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 


A student can register for à total of nol more than three hours credit. 


Advanced Fisheries Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FAA 437. 


The concepts of population dynamics of the interaction of reproduction. growth, and mortality m fish population Use 
of these concepts in fish population management 


Nutrient Cycles in Aquaculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr., FAA 415, FAA 416 and ZY 
306 or consent of instructor. 


An advanced discussion of physicochemical and binlogical dynamics of inorganic nutrients in freshwater habitats 
Emphasis will be given to biological problems caused by nutrient imbalance and to biological indicators of water 
quality 


Aquaculture (5). Winter. Pr., FAA 416. 


Principles underlying aquatic productivity and levels of managernent as demonstrated by domestic and foreign lotic and 
lenitic cultures of fish and other aquatic crops 


€ —— Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., CH 208 and BY 300 
or 414. 


Chemical and biological aspects ol fishery products ae they are related to the use of these products for human foods, 
principles of preservation; unit operations in processing; packaging, storage and distribution 


Fish Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Summer Pr., CH 208 and course in physiology or 
nutrition or consent of instructor. 


Fundamental amd applied aspects of fish nutrition vir. the physiology of food assimilation, nutrient requirements, 
nurit a uermiste of feed sources, cation tormulation and practical feeding 


Advanced Fish Parasitology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FAA 445. 

The morphology, taxonomy, life history, ecology and pathological effects of parasites of fish. 

—— Microbial Fish Diseases (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., FAA 446 or permission of 
struc 


aovcietisnaity alie *pizootiology, pathogenesis, iolatiofy, taxonomy and immunology of bacterial and viral diseases 
oF ish, | ' 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 
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698. Special Problems in Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures (2-5). 


^ Aquaculture H. Aquatic Eca © Bidlogy and Managernoent,- D. ichth, ology; E Nutrition: F. Pathology, C. 
Processing and Technology 


699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
799, Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit 10 be arranged.) 


Food Science (FS) 


The Food Science curriculum is 3dministered by an inlerdepartmental committee with K. M, 
Autrey, Department of Animal and Dairy Sciences, as Coordinator, Food Science courses are 
listed by cooperating departments (Animal and Dairy Sciences, Horticulture, Nutrition and 
Foods). A description of the curriculum in the School of Agriculture and a list of required and 
elective courses may be found on page 00. 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Professors Cantrell and Peak 
Research Professor Comparative Linguistics Skelton 
Associate Professors DiOria, Head, Helmke, Phillips, and Posniak 
Assistant Professors Brann, Gaar, Madrigal, K. Olson, and Warbington 
Instructors Cox, Howard, josey, Latimer, Millman, S. Olson, 
Perricone, Spencer, and Vandegrift 


It is to the student's advantage to begin foreign language at the highest possible level because 
by so doing he can gain college credits through advanced placement. On the basis of the Foreign 
Language Department's evaluation of his previous foreign language training and/or test scores, he 
may enter the second, third, or fourth quarter course in a language. If he makes a grade of C or 
higher, he will receive 10, 15. or 20 hours, respectively (5 credit hours for the course and 5, 10, of 
15 hours, respectively, for advanced placement). If the student is well enough prepared, he may 
enter at a level higher than the fourth quarter, but he will not receive more than 15 hours through 
advanced placement. 


if he does not earn at least à C, he will not be granted advanced placement credit. He may 
ds enter the language at a lower level, re-enter at the same level, or attempt another approved 
anguage. 


Credits earned through advanced placement may be applied toward graduation as well as 
toward foreign language requirements in various curricula. 


French 


121-122-123. First Year French I-II-IH (5-5-5). FL 121 pr. for FL 122; FL 122 pr. for FL 123. 
Furctamentals of French: language skills stressed with progressive emphasis o0 conversation. Exposure to French 


cwilization 
127-128. Reading Proficiency in French. Lec. 3. Non-credit. Pr. for FL 128, departmental 
permission. 


Primarily (or graduate studenti who should consult thei advisers for specific departmental language requirements. F1 
128 channels students into thew fields of study, eg. humanities social sciences, and soences 
221-222-223. Second Year French I-II-II (5-5-5). Pr., FL 123 or equivalent. FL 221 pr. for FL 
222; FL 222 pr. for FL 223* 
Language skills stressed; structural review and composition: reading in French Hilerature: exposure to French 
Cvilization 
321. French Conversation (3). Fall. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Practice in spolen, everyday French, based on texts and situations concerning contemporary lii im France and othe 
French<peaking countries 
322. French Composition (3). Winter. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Practice in writing letters. briel articles, themes and reports. based on original Composition and on translation 
323. French Civilization (3). Spring. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 


Review of the cultural heritage of the French language, with emphasis on its presentday status, influence and 
Ovilization m France and abroad 


“Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental permission or wher course Offerings so require. 
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324. Survey of French Literature | (3). Fall. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Readings in French literature trom the Middle Ages through the Seventeenth Century 
325. Survey of French Literature II (3). Winter. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent, 
Readings in French literature from the Eighteenth and the early Nineteenth Centuries. 
326. Survey of French Literature IIl (3). Spring. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Readings in French literature from the later Nineteenth and the Twentieth Centuries 
327. Seminar in French Literature (3). Summer. Pr., FL 223 or equivalent. 
Readings in French literature from selected periods. Normally offered in Summer quarter only 
421. French Poetry (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level French courses. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected French poetry 
422. French Prose (3). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level French courses. 
Consideration, analyse, and criticism of selected French prose. 
423. French Theater (3). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level French courses. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected French drama 
424. French Literature Since World War II (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level French 
courses, 
Consideration, analysis, and cnticism of selected authors and movements m letters, theater, cinema and other media 
425. French Literature Outside Continental France (3). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level 
French courses. 


Consideration, analysis, and criticism of selected French literature from Africa, the Antilles Canada, and other 
French-speaking areas 


426. Seminar in French Literature (3). Alternate Spring. Pr., at least one 400-level French 
course. 


Concentrated shady on an author, period, or movement of special interest for superior students going beyond the 
minimum requirements 


427. Independent Work in French (3). Pr., at least one 400-level French course and consent of 
instructor. 


Directed study im area of special interest. for the superior student in French. May be repeated once lor credit 


Spanish 
131-132-133. First Year Spanish I-II-III (5-5-5), FL 131 pr. to FL 132; FL 132 pr. to FL 133. 


Fundamentals of Spanish Language skills stressed with progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Misparwe 


Civilization 
137-138. Reading Proficiency in Spanish. Lec. 3. Non-credit. Pr. for FL138, departmental 
permission. 


Primarily tor graduate students who should consult their advisers for specific departmental language requirements. Fl 
138 channels students into their fields of study, eg, humanities, social sciences, and sciences. 


231-232-233. Second Year Spanish I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., FL 133 or equivalent. FL 231 pr. to FL 
232; FL 232 pr. to 233," 


Mene skills stressed: structural review. and composition: reading in Spanish literature: exposure to Hispanic 
crvizalion. 


331. Spanish Conversation (3). Fall. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 

Intensive practice in the spoken language with simultaneous review of vocabulary and structure 
332. Spanish Composition (3). Winter. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 

Practice in writing letters, brief articles, themes and reports, based on original composition and transtation. 
333. Hispanic Civilization (3). Spring. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent, 


Intensive exposure to the culture of Spain and Spannh America, as reflected in the fine arts and literature. Emphasis on 
geographic, historical, social, artistic, spiritual, and political forces in Hispanic civilization and its contribution to world 
Cultures 


334. Survey of Spanish Literature to 1700 (3). Fall. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 
Development of Spanish literature from tts beginnings through the Golden Age 11700). 

335. Survey of Spanish Literature from 1700 (3). Winter. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 
Development of Spanish literature from the Decadencia (1700) to the contemporary period 


336. Survey of Spanish American Literature (3). Spring. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 


Panorama of literature in Spanish America from pre-Columbian times to present 


337. Seminar in Hispanic Literature (3). Summer. Pr., FL 233 or equivalent. 
Readings in Hispanic literature feom selected genres, authors, periods, or movements 


431. Spanish American Prose (3). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or 
equivalent. 


Representative works im the novel, «hort slory, or essay in Spanish America 


“Exceptions to this sequence may be granted by departmental permission. 
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412, Spanish Prose (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent, 


Representative works in the novel, short story, of essay in Spain 

433, — American Poetry (3). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or 
equivalent. 
Reaching in the poetry af Spanish America with emphasis on literary movement and their characteristics 

434. Spanish Poetry (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 
Readings in the poetry of Spain with emphasis on literary movements and their characteristics 

435. Spanish American Theater(3). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or 
equivalent. 
Survey of maor Spanish. Amencan plays of the modern. and contemporary period 

436. Spanish Theater (3). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level Spanish courses or equivalent. 
Survey of Spanish plays from the Renaissance to the contemporary period 

437. Seminar in Hispanic Literature (3), Alternate Summer. Pr., at least one 400-level Spanish 
course and consent of instructor. 


Reading in Hispanic literature from selected genres. authors. penod, or movements. Ortered only in Summer Quarter 
May be repeated once for credit. 


Italian 
141-142-143. First Year Italian 1-11-11} (5-5-5), FL 141 pr. to FL 142; FL 142 pr. to FL 143. 


Fundamentals of italian. Language skills stremed, with progressive emphasis on Conversation. Exposure to Malian 
Civilization 


241-242-243. Second Year Italian I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., FL 143 or equivalent. FL 241 pr. to FL 
242; FL 242 pr. to FL 243." 


M on language skills; structural review and composition: readings im Italum literature ard exposure to lalian 
ervilization 

German 
151-152-153. First Year German 1-11-11) (5-5-5). FL 151 pr. to FL 152; FL 152 pr. to FL 153. 


Furnlamentals of German, Sires on Language skills, with progressive emphuns on conversation. Exposure to Germanic 


crvihization 
157-158. Reading Proficiency in German. Lec. 3. Non-credit. Pr., for FL 158, departmental 


Primarily tor graduate students who should consult thew advisers for specific departmental language fequeementy FL 
155 channels student into thelr fields of study, eg humanities, social sciences, amd wiertes 
251-252-253. Second Year German I-II-HIHI (5-5-5). Pr. FL 153 or equivalent. FL 251 pr. to FL 
252; FL 252 pr. to FL 253." 


Stress on language skills: structural review and composition: readings in German literature and exposure to German 
€ vili ration 


351. German Conversation (3). Fall. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
Practice in spoken, everyday German, based on texts amd situations Concerning contemporary Ule im Cermanmy or other 
German-speaking countnes. 


352. German Composition (3). Winter. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
Practice in writing letters, brief articles, themes and reports haed or original compasion and on translation 
353. German Civilization (3). Spring. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 


Review of the cultural heri of the German language. with emphasis on it» prevent-cay stat». influence ami 
Civilization in Germany ond ahead 


354. id e German Literature ! (3). Fall. Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on the 
Keds m German literature of the earliest periods through the Eighteenth Century 

355. er German Literature II (3). Winter. Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on the 
Readings in German literature af the Nineteenth Century 

356. Survey of German Literature III (3). Spring. Pr., FL 253 or any two German courses on 
the 300-level. 
Readings in German literature of the Twentieth Century 

357. Seminar in German Literature (3). Summer. Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 
Readings in German literature from selected periods. Normally offered in Summer Quarter only 

451. German Classicism (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 


Consideration, analysis and criticism of German writing of the classical periods. 


— 





"Exceptions to this sequence may be wanted by departmental permission when course offerings so require 
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452. German Romanticism (3). Alternate Winter. Pr., four 300-level German courses or 
equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis and criticism of German Romantic writing 

453. German Realism and Naturalism (3). Alternate Spring. Pr., four 300-level German 
courses or equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and criticium of German writing of Realism and Naturalism 


454. German Drama (3). Alternate Fall. Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 


Consideration. analysis, and criticism of selected German theater 


455. Twentieth Century German Literature (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or 
equivalent. 
Consideration, analysis, and. criticism of selected German prose prior to World War I 


456.. Contemporary German Literature (3). Pr., four 300-level German courses or equivalent. 
‘Jonmderation, analysis, and criticism of selected German writing since World War Il 


| 457. Independent Work in German (3). Pr., at least one 400-level German course and consent 
. 5 6 instructor, 


1t] iDescted. study in aves of special interest for the superior student in German. May be repeated once for credit 


Portuguese 
161-162-163. First Year Portuguese I-II-111 (5-5-5). FL 161 pr. to FL 162; FL 162 pr. to FL 163. 


Fundamentals of Portuguese, Stress on language skill. progressive emphasis On conversation. Exposure to 
Luso-Brazilian civilization 


261-262-263. Second Year Civilization I-il-11 (5-5-5). Pr., FL 163 or equivalent. FL 261 pr. to 
FL 262; FL 262 pr. to FL 263.* 


Stress on language skills; structural review and composition; readings in Luso-Brazilian literature. Exposure tà 
Lino-Brazilian civilization 


Russian 
171-172-173. First Year Russian I-II-III (5-5-5), FL 171 pr. to FL 172; FL 172 pr. to FL 173. 


Fundamentals of Russian, Stress on language skills. progressive emphasis on conversation. Exposure to Russian 
civilization 


271-272-273. Second Year Russian I-II-III (5-5-5). Pr., FL 173 or equivalent. FL 271 pr. to FL 
272; FL 272 pr. to FL 273." 


Stress on languuge skills: structural review and composition Readings in Russian lirerature: continued exposure to 
Russian civilization 


GRADUATE COURSES IN SPANISH 


A non-sequential offering of courses required of students pursuing the degree of 
Master of Arts in Spanish. Representative works, literary movements, and techniques of 
literary criticism within respective genres of Spanish American and Spanish literature are 
emphasized and analyzed in depth; and a background in Romance linguistics and old 
Spanish is presented. Courses may be taken concurrently. The following graduate courses 
in Spanish are required: 603, 631, 632, 634, 635, 636, 637, 639. 


603. Romance Linguistics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The development of Latin mto the medieval and modern forms of the Romance languages, involving 4 comparison ot 
Classical Latin with Early and Vulgar Latin and the main changes in phonology, morphology. and syntax of the Latter into 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese. French, and Rumanian Some attention will be given to the history of Rome. of the Empire, 
and of the Celtic, Germanic, and Moorish invasions, 

631. Old Spanish Language and Literature (5). 
The internal and external history of the language together with readings trom the Poema del mio Cid, Gonzalo de 
Berceo, juan Ruiz, and Alfonso el Sabio. The role of the Ligurians, Iberians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Celts, Romans, 
Vandals. Visigoths, and Moors in the history of Spain and the Spanish language 


632. Spanish Prose I (5). 
Development of early prose fiction through the Siglo de Oro, with special emphasis on the works of Cervantes 
633. Spanish Prose Il (5). 


The continuing development of fiction kom the enhteerth century to modern mes, with special atenton to the novel 
of the twentieth century 


634. Spanish Theater I (5). 


Development of the drama through the Siglo de Oro, with emphasis on important works by Lope de Vega. Calderón. 
Tirso de Molina, and Ruiz de Alarcon 


“Exceptions to ths sequence mày be granted by departmental permiesion when course offerings 40 require 


635. 


636, 


637. 


638. 
539, 
640. 


641. 


699, 


104, 


105. 


201. 


203, 
204. 


205. 


207. 


210. 


302. 
303. 


310. 
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Spanish Theater II (5), ! 
The continuing development of the drama through the Decadencia, Romanticisme, Sao XIX. Generación de 99. 
Modernismo, and the Posguerre 

Spanish Poetry (5). 


The develogunent of iċ forim, of leading movements and principal poets in Spain, from the earliest jarchas to the 
Contemporary perc 


Spanish American Poetry (5). 

The development of poetic forms, of leading movements and principal poets im Spanish America from. me 
pre-Columbian epoch to the Contemporary period. 

Spanish American Prose I (5). 

An intensive survey of the novel in Spanish America in the modern and contemporary periods. 

Spanish American Prose II (5). 


An intermive survey of the «hort story and essay in Spanish America in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 


Seminar in Spanish American Literature (5). 

IMemive readings in Spanish Americinn literature from selected genres, authors, periods, or movements, Normally 
offered in summer quarter only. May be tepeated twice for credit 

Seminar in Spanish Literature (5). 

Intensive readings in Spanish literature from selected genres, authors, perds. œ movement Normally offered in 
sunt Quarter only May be repeated twice for credit. 


Research and Thesis (5). 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors DeVall, Head, Christen, Hodgkins, and Johnson 
Associate Professors Beals, Larsen, and Posey 
Assistant Professor DeBrunner 
Instructor Janes 


Forest Cartography (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6 Pr., MH 160, 

Lise of drafting imitruments in the construction of grids and planimetric and topographic maps: use of statf compa, 
tape, and plane table m map control and detail compilation, mapping accuracy requirements: engineering lettering 
and map design 

Forestry Convocation (0). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A sevru-quarter!y forum required of all Forestry students except in summer quarters. Vinating lecturers from all segments at 
federal, state. and private forestry will discuss Topics of importance to the forest economy and teresi to students 
Dendrology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall Pr., BI 102, or permission of instructor. 

Taxonomy and identification of the important forest trees of the United States and Canada. The major natural species 
aun, ther geographic distribution and ther typical vite occurrence are outlined 

Silvics I (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Winter Pr., Bl 102, CH 104. | 

Relation hips between site factors and the internal sinictune, metabolism and growth of iidividual trees 

Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Spring. Pr., FY 104, FY 201. 

Menurement theory; methods and equipment used in measuring tees and stands. units of measure uved in forestry. loy 
tules aed volume tables; condinan class mapping: elementary timber estimating: stand and stock tables 


Wood Identification and Uses (3), Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. 


idenitication of the Commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features, elementary wood anatoe, 
sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties the suitability of certam woods for specific uses 
Introduction to the major uses of wood and the basic principles of lumber grading, 


Wood Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., MH 160 or equivalent. 
Wood measurements oriented toward the needs of students In wood technology 
Silvics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, FY 201, FY 203, 


Ettect of site, compention and cultural practices on the establishment, development and yield of forest stands 
Reciprocal effects of forest cower on the vile. 


Wood and Art (1) Lab. 2. 

——— will be introduced to wood ardo led o Paterel woad in artform m comparisom with metal and 
tune unique properties of selected species will be « 

Forest Fire Control and Use (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter, Pr., FY 207 and junior standing, 
Foret fire protection. Use of fire as a silvicultural tool. Public relations problems. Extended teld trips will be made 
Forest Recreation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. 

Planning and administration of recreation in forest land management. Extended field trips will be made 
Sampling (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 151 or consent of instructor. 

Basic statistical and sampling concepts and procedures as applied to Forestry problems 

Advanced Mensuration (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 204, FY 309. 


Statistical decision theory. Stratified sampling. including testing for effectiveness of stratification, allocation of the 
Sample, and — size Mais with prebabili proportional tó size (point sampling). Forest growth and vwd 
Nature and use of yield tables. Stand projection methods. Growth percent 


— — — 


The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor concerned, for junior and senior students in other 


departments 


311. 


313. 


330. 


370. 


390. 


391. 


396. 


397. 


398. 


407. 


408. 


413. 


415. 
417. 


420. 


421. 


425. 


411. 


432. 
433. 


434. 
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Wood Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205. 


idennification of commercial woods of induniry by microscopic features. Comparative anatomy and phylogenetic 
relationship lntraciuction to mecrotechnique and maceration techniques. 


Farm Forestry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall., Winter. Pr., sophomore standing. 


‘Not open to students in the degree Forestry curricula.) The e of farm forests in agricultural economy. The 
application of forestry principle to the problers of the farm woodland, especially as they relate t Alabama conditions 


Forest Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 205 or FY 311. 
Specifications grading and manufacture of wood products derived tram forest Lands, including an introduction to pulp 
and paper manutacture and other chemical and mechanical procenes utilizing wood 


i as an Art Medium (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter. For students majoring in the Fine 
ris. 


Have technology afd properties of wood as applied tu ds ave as an art medium. Wood identification, design of woxd 
lorna, and effect of monture on the dimensional «stability of wood. Design problems involving wood 


Field Mensuration (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr., FY 310. 
Applicaton of sampling theory and forest memurational principles to the design of forest resource Umemtones 


Forest Engineering (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Summer, Pr., FY 104. 


Application of the principles of Civil engineering to forest held conditions Practical experience in road location land 
surveying. and tapographe surveying for recreational purposes 


Forest Site Evaluation (2), Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., GL 102, FY 207 and junior standing. 
Theoretical ated feld training im the classification and evaluation of forest habitam and land for various utes Overnight 
held trips are required 

Forest Regeneration (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, Pr., FY 207. 

Field oben ation and evaluation of natural and artifical methods of regeneration of forest types, with emphasis on 
ecological tactors. Extended field trips will be made 


Forestry Tour (1). Lab. 3. Summer. Offered only under the ‘“‘Satisfactory/Unsalisfactory”” 
option. 


^ one-week tout to ponis Of Outstanding interest to foresters 


Forest Management (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., FY 420, FY 438 and junior standing. 


L,eneral principles applicable to the organization. administration and regulation of forest properties primanty for the 
production of crops of imber 


Logging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 2042. 

e Hh methods and the tactors affecting the oos in each phie of logging Field practice gren i the vafe use of 
mechanical logging equipment 

Microtechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., FY 311 or permission of 
inst and junior standing. 

Preperation and sectioning of hard muter iah for microscope sudy. Care and use of the sliding microtome and diame! 
Ww, Stanin Counterstaming and mounting of sections 


Range Management (2). Lec. 2. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413, and junior standing. 
Survey of Tange Management as apple! to fores! properties 


Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 310 or consent of instructor and 
junior standing. 


Use of aera! photcsgapihm im Forestry. Particular emphases n placed on specications for toresay photographs. Base 
map control. planimetric mapping. timber ype Mapping and timber volume estimation. 


Silviculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 207 or BY 413 and junior 

Methods of controling establishment, composition, growth, and qualify of forest stands. Overnight field trips, not to 
exceed three, will be required 

Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter and Spring. Pr., FY 309 or MH 163 
and junior standing. 

Review of statistical anc sampling methods Experimenta! design and analysis of data 

Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Coreq., FY 311; Pr., PS 205 and 
junior ng. 

Types and charactermtics of woodworking glues. The theory, desig and manufacture of laminates and other glued 


produc The student will he introsducex! to research echoes and procedure by pursmg 4 specifie study that will! 
culminate i^ a comprehensive nort 


Mechanical Properties of Wood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


Mechanical properties of won factors affecting the sunengrth of wood, principles used in the design of wood structures. 
Testing procedures 


Seasoning and Preservation of Wood (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 311 and junior standing. 
Phocples and practices of samoning and impregnation of wood, study of wood destroying agencies 


Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and junior 


Required for wood technology majors only, Laboratory tudy of techniques and equipment used in the seasornng and 
egn anen Of woud 
Forest Policy and Law (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., junior standing. 


of forest policy in the United States agairt the background of cultural heritages and economic shuatiors 
Forest Laws. National and Sute, a influenced by and as influencing policy 
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Forest Products Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 204, FY 205 and junior 
standing. 


An introduction to the forest product available for sale from large forest properties the markenmg channels through 
which they move. their comparative prices and production totti, and their measoremen 


Forest Watershed Management (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., GL 102 and FY 203, AY 
304, or AY 305 and BY 413; junior standing. 


A survey of forest hydrology as a specialized branch of torest ecology. The use of lorests and forestry practices for the 
regulation of streamflow. An overenight field wip is required 


Forest Economics I (3). Fall. Pr., AS 202 or EC 200, and junior standing. 


Furetarmentals of economics as applied to foresiry | Supply, demand and any relationships. predictions For the tuture 
Mary al analyte as applied to forestry enterprises. Banes and methods of forest valuation in the determination of 
dumpas, diam aen. alternatives and land. Taws, thet valuation and effect upon bores! properties Insurance and credit 
i oret. ventures 


Forest Economics II (3). Winter. Pr., FY 437 and junior standing. 


inpet-cutput relationships in forest production. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands Competition for 
hesources in the management of forest properties. Uses of land and evaluation of intangible values amor tated with Land 


Small Woodland Management (5). Summer. For majors in Education or Agricultural 
Education, by consent of instructor, and junior , 

The «m we of «mall torest holdings in the national. regional, are! state economies An evaluation of trends in 
ony ip Patterns anc their related problems. Characteristics used in recognition of forest arands comprising major 
forest fepe Principles of forest management and ther application 


Wildland Recreation Philosophy and Policy (3). Fall. 


AN examination of the philosophy amd policy of wildland recreation. Laws ated Wadinors at feberal, state, arei lox ai 
level af government as well as industrial and other landowners outlooks and development relative to wildland 
recreation will be diccuwwed 


Recreational Land Classification (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring Pr., FY 460. 


Land classification for various recreational uve will be reveewed and dic utsed from an economic vvewpoint. Extended 
field mips will be required. 


Recreational Site Management (3). Spring. Pr., FY 461, Coreq., FY 407. 


Sa noguement of fecteutional vies 10 as to ake into account all of the resources of the Land as well ae the human and 
exconWmac forces influencing that managerment will be exam 


Senior Thesis (5). Pr., senior standing. 


^ probem in the student s ares of interest. Will test ability of student to do thorough library research as well as any 
needed Laboratory or Feld work A comprehensive tepl written in the style of a graduate thea, i required 


Seminar in Forestry (1). Spring Pr., senior standing. 
Advanced sudy of Curtent literature and recent developments, with written and verbal reports on welected preohienmm 
Required of al! go aduate students in fore management and voor technology and all seniors in the Honors ’ cima 


Forestry Problems (1-5 each). Pr., junior standing, permission of instructor, and 
etur a agiria Deen AOAR M 19 RC ie ME me ben QNT M 
Bachelor of Sc degree. Areas of study defined as in FY 691. 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., FY 430, CH 203. 


Detailed rudy of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and moxtified cellulose anc ther derreatives. Study of the 
Ugecellu home c x The chemical analysis of wood 


Forest Tree Improvement (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300 or consent of instructor. 


Earp of tredir ak destin’ vo fue veta ond ddr Paripe Review of current boowiedge in tree 
—æ— Principles of tree breeding Study ard evaluation of activities. (esa esed 10 produce gevvet ally 
tree 


Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., AY 304 or AY 305. 


Wmportance of morphological. physical and chemical properties of forest soils m relation to growth of trees 
CO fication of tore sols on the baxus of prochectivily. Special emphase Of forest soils iy Ihe southern pine regi) 


Forest Community Investigations (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., GI 102, or AY 304 or AY 305; FY 
207 or BY 413. 


Methods of detecting meaning. describing and analyzing forest comprmunities amd Community types. Application to 
the study of lores eccnysterns 


MAE Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or PS 221, and BY 413 or equivalent, or 
permission of instructor. 
Í tepom Retlec emauon enc remote sening voler, imc 
+- aphic, in the —* pe yd alm ri. pa Ped ine ine aod infrared sum nad —— 
radar, The applicator of remote veming imagery lo non-urban management. 


Directed Study (1-5). All quarters. Directed Study limited to a maximum of 5 hours in 
ME dete UE MEM ER TU E WE 
of degree 


Ares of Directed Study: (A) Forest Management, (B) Forest Economics, (O Forest Sumping (D) Regression Analyse, (E 

Linear amming iF) Forest armemetry | (G) Forest Memsuration, 0H Forest E ww. th Forest Soils. ih 

Forest E (K) Forest Genetics. (13 y Atag omen i e nq ) Les of Wood & Derived 

Products, (O) Chemistry of Wood Glues, Finishes, & egun, (^ Timber Physics, (0) Recreation, and (R) Remot 
"n 
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699. 
799. 


213. 


214. 


320. 


480. 


490. 


420. 


434. 


602. 


517, 


Description of Courses 
Special Problems (3-8). All quarters. 


A special problem in laestry or wood utilization. Such a problem will be of lesser magnitude than à thesis ut will test 
the student's ability to do thorough library research as well as any needed Laboratory of beld work, and to prepare à 
comprehensive report on his findings, The work may be spread over more than one quarter, but shall be limiter to a total 
of eh! quarter hours 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Foundations of Education (FED) 


Associate Professors Robison, Head, Greenshields, Lauderdale, and Martin 
Assistant Professors Gamble, Hatcher, Littleford, Miller, Schuessler, 


and Spencer 
Instructors Easley, Guthery, McCullers, Rice, Rudder and Wilmoth 


Undergraduate 


Human Growth and Development (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore standing. Required 
of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. 

Analysis od the functor of the Ter hem and the school in the direction, measurement, and evaluation of individui! growth 
and dor by using var vous socolopecal, plilosophical, and psychological theones Laboratory experiences 
provi 

Psychological Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., more standing, FED 
213 or equivalent. Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. 


The psychological dureesionm of the educational process The processes, conditions, and evaluation of learning and 
salad methodologies of teaching Laboratory experiences are! evaluation of the Pre-teaching Fuslil Ex "we For 
—— of the Pre aeo hong Field Experience Program. see Professional Requirements, Sect. C u School of 
uc ation 
Social Foundations of Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, FED 214; SY 201 
or ivalent and 5 additional hours of Social Science. Required of all students 
c ng the Teacher Education Program. 
An analysis of the re ation ap of the sc hood and contemporary society and the imfluence of cultural heterogeniety upon 
the tec hen earning process Laboratory (spusranmces focus upon mastering basic tools for studying the school as 4 
Qyriamme social system, 
Philosophical Foundations of Education (5). Pr., senior —— FED 320 or alent, 
professional internship or approval of adviser(s). Required of all students completing the 
Teacher Education Program. 
The development of educational movements. and ideas m Western culture which influence modem educational 
practices. Evaluation of laboratory experiences and the Professional fInteemship through philosophical analysis of 
educational concepts and problem 


Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., senior standing. 


Analysis of method, procedures, amd esaluativee Imsimurments for Ceternm teaching eflectiveness and the arainment 
of hanal goals Esarrination of themes art methods of testing, measurement, self-evaluation, and pamil 
accountong, Te heise. uses and interpretution of educational statistics Laboratory experrencm in the public schools 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Educational Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, FED 320 and SY 201 or equivalents. 


Analyse of the a hoo! as a waal imeiitutar Group interaction, formal and informal sto Turne and opaniraa, and the 
relahorstug of extucatuon to other social itina 


Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and ten hours of 
psychology. 


Analysis of adaptive and maléduptive behavior: Not open fo students majoring in psychology 


Graduate 
Education in Modern Society (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Analyets and interpretation of the iiteracton of hetorical, philosophical and socological Comumeratorns afiecting 
education m moden society. 


Social Foundations of Education (5). Pr., graduate standing. 


Analysis of man as a social berg, hò scil relahonships and inventaris, and value pattiorm Directors amd aappert nf 
educational developments in relation Ip various soc ko econernic structures 


Social Change and Educational Development (5). Pr., graduate standing. 

Major current theories of social change and their practical application im improving the school and directing social 
innovations which sustain educational improvement. 

Advanced Educational Psychology (5). Pr., FED 213 and 214 or equivalents. (Not open to 
students with credit in FED 451.) 


indepth anal of the py hological hases of bearing, Particular emphases are the development and modific aon ot 
counttrve and affective dv tow 


625, 


630. 


634. 


636. 


637, 


639. 


645, 


647. 


650. 


661. 


672. 


673. 


675. 


676, 


101. 


Description of Courses 287 


Urbanization and Educational Development (5). Pr., FED 600. 

Development in the concentration of population, wealth, and cultural dissemination in urban areas. The changin 
character of ths concentration, and its impact On educational agencies regarding different propulatión. groups an 
dilereni areas of educational service, 


Education and Culturally Disadvantaged People in America (5). Pr., FED 600. 


Arva. and extent of cultutal disadvantage and its relation to education. Shitting concentrations of ditadvantage In 
relation to patterns of population growth and cultural development. Educational aims and procedures in preventing and 
remesty ing cultural disadvantage. 

History of Education (5). Pr., FED 600. 


The emergence of education aya formal imdituhon, tracing it hestonical deve nt from early Greek tines to the 
ie a and emphasizing the historical antecedents whih have helped to shape the role and functrons of education m 


mtem culture 

Philosophy of Education in America (5). Pr., FED 600, 
Major American centrihutions no the philosophy of education and thew Influence on educational practice Need lor aid 
frocedures in, examining Concept in the light of recent scientific and cultucal developments 

and Status of Educational Philosophy (5). Pr., FED 600; FED 636 or 
consent of department head. 
Development of philosophy of education from the sla ant ol ifs implication for educational practice. Several 
putters of thought ate comiderad including supernaturalem. mdealesm. realism, hurmanism. communism, exiden 
hainm, and experioentalisen 
Comparative Education (5). Pr., FED 600; two quarters of graduate study or consent of 
department head. 


Comparative sudy of wehected educational systems in nations im warous sages of development. Special attention given 
to Amen an educational issues m Cross cultural Contests. 

Current Problems and Issues in the Foundations of Education (5). Pr., teaching 
experience. 

Witerr ot l, , ' I " T 
Saracen Och sigs te Die ope EU E cheney nen — 
Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study, May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. : 


Sich of a problem vis revearch techniques to beselected im conmaultaion with the aupery Wing parena ^ problem 


Quxsdbe selected will contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 peior to Vexcluodes credit in 
Ps (raw 


Foundations in Curriculum and Teaching (5). 
Development of curmieculum parem and teaching material reviewed in terms of recent investigations and 
experimentation conflicting conception of the nature of the curmiculum ant the sociological, philosophical and 


psy hological implication of these conflicts: methods of cunmoular reorgamzation m the elementary and secondary 
s howls 


Seminar in Foundations of Education (3-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 


Comederation of histrecal. philosophical. woxcvologscal. geychvolegpcal, and reach suas and then impact on 
educ ation 


Research and Experimentation in Education (5). 


Emphunn Iven to nanc hy methods, design Of expe mies, and evaluation, data source, research planning. element 
of scemtfic method and proposal writing. Current trends in echucational reweurch 


Statistical Methods in Education (5). 

The need are! importance of applying ttaintical methods 8o the study of cdc ational probem. stalistic 4l methods 
appropriate to edlucabon, and interpretahon Of meammpe of Matrical analyses 

Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 672. 


——— of design to validity. sopnficanmce of varieties, testing hypotheses, evaliation of research amd ꝰt:v 
Finding 


Advanced Statistical Methods in Education (5). Pr., FED 672. 


Arialys# of vanance and Covariance, correlation analysis and linear regression Simple and compies Gitornial design 
Applied to educational research 


Advanced Research and Experimental Design (5). Pr., FED 675. 


An exteosive examination of the nature and Character of experimental design in educational research (sc listing the 
Development of appropriate analytic a! tex hue 


Geology (GL) 


Professor Camngton, Head 
Associate Professor DeRatmiroft 
Assistant Professors Christopher, Cook, and Tavlor 


Introductory Geology 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 


The origin and classification of rock-forming and ore minerals. Sedimentary, metamorphic, and igneous proces and 
ee oi ** -a result irom such proome. Rock deformation and mountain building. Not open to shutherts 
ing ChedW in ! 
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Description of Courses 
introductory Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2, All quarters, 


through study of weathering, (mass Movement, formation of soils, and he erosional, traresportational, 
E depositional aspects of groundwater, streams, oceans, glaciers, and wind Not open to student having Credit in Gt 
0 


Physical Geology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 
An accelerated course in general geology for the student with an interest andio aptitude in natural sciences The courne 
includes a wirvey of the important minerals and rocks with is OF The processes that effect their formation and 


destruction. Origin and classification of geologic structures ts also included Not open to students having credit in Cl 
101 o CL 102 


Geological Field Methods (2). Lab. 5. Winter and Spring Pr., GL 110 or consent of 
instructor, 


The instruments and methods imed in geological field mapping 


Paleobotany (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Pr., sophomore standing and Bi 101. 


Morphology, anatomy, evolution, and smratigraphy of fossil plants, including microscopic fossils 


— Paleozoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., sophomore standing and BI 


—— Classification. and significance of selected genera representative of the diversity ol fossil Invertebrates, 
incluchrg Microscopic fossils 


appieno ol Pelenttiogy C9). Ln: . 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., sophomore standing and GL 


The principles and techniques of paleontology will be comidered lossilization: speciation, evolution, paleasoology. 
palecgecgyr ahy, and wost ate apy 


MM mR Tian Ng UE 5. All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing and 
115. 

lndependen! mapping projec af Limited extent dome with the consent and under the direction of a laculty member. A 
geological map and report must be completed, summartzing the irvestigation of the ares chosen 


Mineralogy ! (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing and CH 103 or equivalent. 
Crystal chemistry and crystallography 

Mineralogy U (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., junior standing and GL 301. 

identifw ation, description, and class#ication of representative minerals and miner alow 

—— Metamorphic Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., junior standing and 


Prisciples and processes of intrusive and extrusive gneaus activity and metamorpheen. Description and CLassific ation of 
mneous and metamorphic rocks 

Sedimentary Petrology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., junior standing and GL 302. 
Detailed chem qption and cLessilfsicamon of sedimentary rocks, with emphinh on tlre processes ob serdinmeml tran portation, 
(leponion afet diagenesis in Manne and non-marne environment 


Structural and Geotectonic Principles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., junior standing and 
GL 110 and 115. 


Prin iples ard processes of rock deformation, including description and classification of rock structures and methods of 
— General hainry of the development of North America through onwendanding ef plate tesctonacs and simo tial 
Stratigraphy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing and GL 210, 401 and 402. 
Descriptive geology pertaining to the discrimination. Character , thickness, sequence, and correlation of rocks 
Particular emphasis on field sade ol vm atified rocks shui on the physice Antonni ancl iy of North America. 
Economic Geology | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, alternate years. Pr., junior standing and 
GL 305 and 402. 


The origin and classific ation of miners! cepiosits formed by igneo and nrsetasmior pisc activity, Ini oduchon to methods 
of pron pecting 

Economic Geology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, alternate years. Pr., junior standing and 
GL 401. 

The origin and cLassihic ation of mineral deposits formed by surficial processes: Vimoductionm to methods of prospecrimg 


Research Methods and Application (1-4). All quarters. Pr., senior majoring in geology 
and/or consent of departmental faculty upon receipt of acceptable proposal. 

Active participation in sore phase of orginal research order supervision of a senior invest Credit ewatuaton 
determined by the departmental faculty on the bais of the tormal presentation of the ard the 
methodist) of investigation. May be When more fan one quarter for à maximum cumulative credit of tour credit hours 


Couses at Gulf Coast Research Laboratory 


The following courses are available during Summer quarters at the Gulf Coast Research 


Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Mississippi. Application forms must be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Geology during final registration for the Winter Quarter preceding intended attendance. 


Desenption of Courses 289 
440, Physical Marine (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., junior standing and 
—— adviser. : 


consent of 


Verena! lotiodection W the physical processes remullimg im the coastal morphology of Missisippi Sound, emphasizing 
erowonal and depositional effects of waves and current. Various environmental types (Jelas. estuaries. etc ) and then 
Charach ates are studied. Identification of ancient shorelines: and arent environments 


441. Chemical Marine (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Summer only. Pr., junior standing and 
consent of departmental adviser. : 


Overvew of the chemical systems in the oceam, with spextal emphasis on nearshore marine and extuarine 
ervirements Basic analytical! methods currently used to sturdy the marine environment, with a strong concent: ation on 
aumenta! methods of analyzing matur dd waters and sediments. Superv nud rmsearch on chermical systems in the local 
tures, Minaiesipp) Sound, and oiia. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation (HPR) 


Professors Fourier, Head, Francis, Land, and Means 
Associate Professors Fitzpatrick, Puckett, Turner, and Young 
Assistant Professors Bengtson, Bond Cherellia, S. Daniels, Dragoin, Ford, 
Martincic, Moore, Morgan, Newkirk, Rosen, Waldrop, Washington, and Wilson 
Instructors Lane, Nunnelly, and Smith 


The instructional program of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
comprises (1) courses in physical education for students in the University liberal education 
program; (2) courses for students majoring or minoring in health education, physical education, 
and recreation administration; and (3) courses for students in preparation for teaching, 


University Physical Education Requirements 


Three quarters of physical education are required by the University for graduation. Any 
deficiencies in physical education incurred at Auburn University or elsewhere must be cleared 
prior to graduation. Only one credit per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the 
three-quarter requirement. 

Health Classification. Each student is assigned a health classification of ^A", "B", or "C" 
and is issued a health card which identifies courses for which he is eligible. The “A” classification 
i5 assigned to students who are free from health problems; the “B” classification is assigned to 
students who may be restricted from participating in certain phases of the program; the "C" 
classification is assigned to students who are restricted from participating in any vigorous 
physical activity. Students may request re-classification whenever changes in health status or 
physical condition occur. 

Course Requirements: Students with an A" health classification are required to take PEM or 
PEW 101, Foundations of Physical Education. Those who do not have sufficient skill in swimming 
tọ assure their own safety in and around water are required to take PE 102, Beginning Swimming 
(Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation administers a test to determine each 
student's swimming ability.) Students who take swimming choose one course from Group | or IM 
listed below for their third quarter's work. Students who do not take a swimming course must 
select one course from Group | and one course from Group Il in completing their three quarters of 
physical education. 


Students with “B” or "C" classifications are required to take either PEM or PEW TOT, 
Foundations of Physical Education, or PEM or PEW 100, Foundations of Physical Education for 
the Atypical as marked on their health cards. During subsequent quarters they are expected to 
meet the other requirements stated above as nearly as medical restrictions will allow. Specific 
course selection should be made on the recommendations of the Department of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

Full participation in the Band should substitute for one of the three required quarters, Band 
—— should complete the last two-thirds of the Physical Education sequence; swimming and 
one course. 


Students with six months to one year military service receive credit for PEM 101, more than 
one year of service are exempted from all Physical Education requirements with one exception; 
swimming should be completed unless the student passes the departmental proficiency test. 

The extent of participation in the required Physical Education program for students over 26 
years of age should be judged by their Academic Deans; unless all or part of the requirement is 
waived by the Dean, these students should enroll for the last two-thirds of the required sequence. 


290 Description of Courses 


Varsity athletics scheduled in season for three quarters satisfies the three quarters 
requirements. Each should pass the departmental proficiency swimming test or enroll in PE 102 
Beginning Swimming. 

Credit. All courses carry one hour credit per quarter (maximum of six quarter hours allowed 
on degree). No student may receive credit for a course in which he has previously earned credit. 

Students may not register for a beginning level course (Groups ! and II) after having earned 
credit in the sport or dance area on an advanced level (Group III). Credit cannot be earned for a 
200 and a 300 level course in the same sport. 

Electives. Three quarter hours credit may be earned in addition to the three quarter hours 
required. Elective courses may be chosen from Group I, Il, and III. 


100. Foundations of Physical Education for the Atypical (1). 
Designed for the individual with anatomical and functional defects 
101. Foundations of Physical Education (1). 


Understanding the relationship of human movement ta body efficiency, aesthetics and health; sell-appranal: 


! of a penvonal plan for achieving and maintaining physical condition: selection ot a penonal proram of 
developmental and recreational activities 


102. Beginning Swimming (1). 


Knowledge and skill in aquatics which are developed to a level «utficient to support à recreational interest and to assure 
one's Own safety and the safety of others in and around water 


103. Swimming for the Atypical (1). 

Provides water therapy, an understanding of adaptive movements. and aquatic skills. 
107. Sports and Dance in American Culture (1). (Atypical). 
114. Recreational Sports for the Atypical (1). 


Survey of recreational pursuits for student with physical limitations billiards, bicycling, croquet. darts, hiking 
horveshoes, net games, and shuffleboard 


115. Adapted Physical Education (1). 


Concerned with the improvement and correction of physiological arel anatomical temestial detect 





Group | (Vigorous)* 
116. Weight Control (1). 


Caloric intake-ovtput. Nutrilon, and the development of desirable exercise and nutritional habits Active ttre ed 
according to individual needs and limitations Open to students with health classification "A^. "R^ amb °C 


125. Basketball (1). 

126. Touch Football (1). 
127. Soccer-Speedball (1). 
130. Boxing (1). 

131. Fencing (1). 

132. Wrestling (1). 

134. Judo (1). 

135. Weight Training (1). 
136. Track (1). 

137. Handball (1). 

140. Apparatus (1). 


Understanding of gymnastice amd skull in the uum of differen apparatus 
141. Trampoline (1). 
142. Tumbling (1). 
145. Contemporary Dance (1). 


An understanding of dante a an ant foem 
146. Tap Dance (1). 
147. Ballet (1). 


Furelarnentals and termiolog of ctas a! ballet 


Group II (Recreational Skills)** 
150. Intermediate Swimming (1). 


“Vigorous activities having special value with fespect lo development and maintenance of physical conditions 
** Activities Raving spectal value as healihtul, lifetime recreational pursuits 


153. 
155, 


156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
162, 
163. 
165, 


166. 


168. 
170, 
172, 


180. 
i81. 


250. 
251. 
255. 


259, 
263. 
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340, 
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359. 
363. 
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Description of Courses 291 
Springboard Diving (1). Lab. 3. Pr., classified as intermediate swimmer or above. 


Iewaruictwem ii the Basie dives. front, Dack, mwad, reverse, and twist 
Angling (1). 

Shille in bait and fly casting Selection and care of tackle 

Archery (1). 

Badminton (1), 

Bowling (1). 

Golf (1). 

Rifle Marksmanship (1). 

Tennis (1). 


Camping (1). 


neler starting of American heritage m relation to the Out o doors, camping trends, conservation, and the development 
of camping skills 


Family Recreation (1). 


Lewe fone activities suitable tor the amily 
Basic Equitation (1). 

Folk Dance (1). 

Social Dance (1), 


Vows, as well as balleoom dancers oyot waltz. humba, tango. and othe representative Latin dances 


Softball (1). 
Volleyball (1). 


Group III (Advanced—Elective) 
Synchronized Swimming (1). 


A creative approach to individual and group composition of water ballet stunts and stroke adaptations 
Life Saving (1). 
Skills leading to certification m Red Cross Senior Life Saving 


Skin Diving (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., classified as advanced swimmer. 


Underwater swimming, Includes selection and use of swim fins, mask, and snorkel. Underwater phyviology and safety 
are emphasized 


Advanced Golf (1). 
Advanced Tennis (1). 
Varsity Basketball (1). 
Varsity Football (1). 
Varsity Wrestling (1). 
Varsity Track (1). 

Varsity Cross Country (1). 
Competitive and Exhibitional Gymnastics (1). 
Varsity Swimming (1). 
Varsity Golf (1). 

Varsity Tennis (1). 

Varsity Baseball (1). 


Courses for the Major and the Minor 
Developmental Activities: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 


Rody mechanics, calisthenics. movement fundamentals, weight training 

Combatives: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 

Boxing, fencing and wresthog 

Individual and Dual Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Archery. badminton, bowling, golf, and kennis. 

Apparatus and Tumbling: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 
Apparatus. stunts humbling, pyramids, and trampoline 

Aquatics: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 


Water sports, scuba diving, operation and maintenance of pools 


Team Sports: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 


Basketball. field hockey, soccer, softball, speediball, and volleyball 
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123. 
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210. 
211. 


212. 
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225. 
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Description of Courses 
Social and Folk Dance: Theory and Techniques (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. 


Basic skills, fundamental Knowledge and appreciation of social and folk dance 
Health Science (3). 


Basic understanding Concerning sound health practices and protection. Physical, mental, and social aspects of personal 
and community health are considered " 


History and Principles of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3), 


^ mer Overview of significant ideas and events in the development of health education. physical education. and 
recreation 


Basketball (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

The fundamental skill techniques of baskethall—oftense defense, and strategy 

Baseball (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Offermive and detensive strategy. pitching. Catching. infielding outfielding batting and baserunning 

Track and Field (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Fundamenta! skills and techniques of track and field athletics. The organizing and conducting of track meets 
Football (Men) (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 

The fundamentals of football and the different types of offense, defensive neam strategy and peneralbup 
Conduct of Dance for High School and Recreation Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 
Providing experiences in analyzing. selecting and presenting dance for high school and recreation program 
Theory and Conduct of Team Sports for Women (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Lead-up games, chill techniques. rules, and skill tests; practice and application of the «kills and principles of team spons 
Theory and Conduct of Individual and Dual Sports (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Shilis, techniques, rules, amd skill tests; practice and application of the skills and principles of individual and dual sports 
Theory and Conduct of Gymnastics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Stills and techniques for teaching apparatus, stunts, and tumbling 

Sensorimotor Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

en to develop understandings and skills concerning the broad concept of sensorimotor espevernom foe children, 
Elementary School Activities (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Physical education activities suitable for the first six grades including teaching devices 


Dance for Children (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


includes all forms of dance suitable low elementary school age children with emphass on creative dance activities which 
afford à progression i^ dance skills 


Basketball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussion. practices. and leadership experiences 
Softball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Dncumion, practices, and waderhip esperencns 
Volleyball Officiating (1). Lab. 3. 
Discussions, practices, and leadershig experiences 
School and Community Health (3). 


Analysis of health practices in the school and community. Emphasis is given to the «cope. purpose, philosophy, and 
principles pertaining to health in the school and community 


Kinesiology (3). Pr., ZY 250-251, Physics 204. 

Evaluation in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (3). 

Water Safety (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., current Red Cross Sr. Life Saving Certificate. 
Amerncan Red Cross. Advanced Swimmer and Water Satety Invtructor courses leading w Certification 

Dance Survey (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Explores choreographic structures of styles and types of dance «m relation to music. drama. architecture and art 
Dance Production and Rhythmic Demonstrations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Apprenticeship m producing dance programs. evhibitiom of physical activity arc! festivals 

Principles of Recreation (3). 


The significance amd meaning of leere: theones of play; the recreation movement in rhe United States. Principles of 
program planning and development at state and local levels of government, in schools arst in industry. 


Recreation Leadership (3). 


Outdoor Recreation (3). 


Outdoor recreation in the United States. Includes principles ot planning for recreational wee of open Land, forests. Grm 
and water 


Camp Management (3). 
Camp programs, duties aod re porniylines of camp dvectors and Counselors. 
Health ——— (3). 


Designed to prepare prospective elementary and secondary s hool teachers and health personnel for health education 
repomibiliies Org ——— and planning for imtroction, feaching procedures, content, materials, and resource are 
examined and evaluated 
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Drug Use and Abuse (3). 

bmw tigation of stimulant and depressants with pecial emphas on alcohol, narcotics, and tobacco. The effects of 
thae substances on the human body and the social, economic. and community problems associated with ther use 
Organization and Administration of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (5). 
Senior standing. 


Aches tration of health education, physical education, and nw itin acies; construction and care of physical 
Facilitues. studies of departmental organization 


Athletic Injuries (3). 

Athletic injuries as to care, prevention, ard correction 

Physiology of Muscular Activity (3). Pr., ZY 250-251. 

Inter muscular activity and physiological «anations 

Adaptive Physical Education (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., HPR 315, ZY 250-251. 

Review of anatomy, physiology. and psychology pertaining to special programs of physical education for the 
temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice m posture ainmig and remedial gymnastics 
Social Recreation (3). 

Planning social recreation experiences 


First Aid (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


Advanced Health Science (5). Pr., permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Principles and concepts bunc to the improvement of individual and poup living and the role of the home, school, and 
community in the development of sound physical and mental health. 

Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The (rotor char acter ntics of the mentally retarded and the design of special programs of physical education: involves 
working with mentally retarded children. 

Current Problems in Health Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior standing. 
^ critical analyse of the problems, Heyes, and trends in health education 


Sociology of Sport (5). 


Sport and culture. Attention ii given to social processes and human behavior in sport situations 


Dance concepts and Related Classroom Experiences (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An examination of learning wtuation that afford the indivalual an aesthetic and creative meam of nonverbal 
corfenunication through dance 

Drug Abuse Education (5). Pr., consent of instructor and junior standing. 

Din gne to provide a practical and working understanding and meam of response to drugs and drug abuse problerns to 
prospective and in-service teachers, Counselors, adminatratory, pharmacnb. law enforcement personnel, nurses and 
other Interdisciplinary tearm instruction is utilized 


Graduate 
Scientific Principles ied to Physical Education and Athletics (5). Pr., undergraduate 
major or minor in d physical education. 


Spex ifc cation of physics, physiology, and hology to the development of physical «kills and related! topics 
ine e one gin S crei maturation. illusions, morale. and problem of group social living in physical 
educabon and athletics 


—— Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr., ZY 250-251 or permission of department 


Critical analyses of phesecal fiteess obyective oF al education rough inquiry mto current research in medic ine, 
phwssology of muscular activity, and physical s appas and guidance 


Physiology of Exercise (5). Pr., undergraduate major or minor in health and physical 


Experiences in the physiology of muscular activity and application Of these to physxal education and athletic smaamons 


Thesis Research. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter 


Professional Courses 


Undergraduate 


Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 
Helps transiers from other curricula to understand teacher education and teaching ae à profession. 
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105, Orientation for Freshman (1). 


Helos rehman im planning ther protesiional careers 
108. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program Orentation to the total laboratory experiences 
program in the School of Education with specific attention to the onentation and enitiation of the pre-teaching Feld 
experiences program. 


414. Teaching in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). 
Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 
IF description, see Interdepartmental Education.) (A) Health Education, (B) Health and Physical Education 

423. Program in Area of Specialization (3). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


(A) Health Education, (8) Health and Physical Education, amd (O Recreation Administration. 


Undergraduate students with a major in health education or health and physical education 
will pursue a minor selected from some other teaching area in the secondary school program or in 
one of the areas included in the twelve-grade program. (For appropriate course in Teaching or 
Program, see SED, IED, and VED.) 


425. Professional Internship in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (15). Pr., senior 
standing, Admission to Teacher Education prior to Internship, minimum of two 
appropriate Teaching and Program courses. 


(A) Health Education, M) Health and Physical Education, (C) Recreation Administration. (Admission to Teacher 
Educatron and two teaching and program courses do not apply.) However, Recreation Administration interns musi be 
admitted to the Professional Program and must complete HPR 421 C—Program in Recreation Administration! 


496. dies tok Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). Pr., junior 


Helpi the teacher with the details of health obernyatón, aldi in healt) guidance of individual pupils acquaints the 
teacher with the health services available through local and stile departmmts 


Graduate 
The following courses are organized and taught on a twelve-grade basis. 


646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours, 


^ problem using research techniques tà be selected in comultation wilh the supervisim professor A panes should be 
selected which will contribute to the program of the student. (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in this 
Corse! 


650. Seminar in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation (1-10), Pr., graduate standing. 


Provides an opportunity (or advanced graduate students and professors to pursue COoperatrvely lected concept and 
theoretical formulations 


Each of these courses, HPR 651 and 652, applies tothe following areas of the elementary and 
secondary school programs; (A) Health Education, and (B) Physical Education. Credit may not be 
eamed in both A and B of the same course. 


651. Research Studies (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of 
psychology and professional education. 


Review, analyses and interpretation of available research in health education oc physical education with emphasn on 
designing new research to meet changing needs of the school 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Elementary and Secondary School (5). Pr., 18 hours of 
appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Teaching practices. and. eeappraesal of selecting experiences and content of curriculum improvement in health 
education of physical education 


653. Aree of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Sc (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology 
and professional education. 

Advanced coure Program, organization. and development of basic and supplementary momen ads for guiding teachers 
faculties, and school systems. in the Continuous improvement of ouriculu and heachimg practices 

654. Evaluation of Program in Health and Physical Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate subject matter and 36 hours of psychology 
and professional education. 


Evaluation and investigation of teaching etfectrveness with attention also given to the utilization of human and rruteria! 
resources and the coordination of health and physical education with the total school program ard with other 
elucational programs of the caonvnunity 
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History (HY) 


Professors McMillan, Head, Belser, Harrison, Lewis, Maehl, 
Owsley, Rea, Reid, and Williamson 
Associate Professors Jones, Newton, Pidhainy, and Reagan 
Assistant Professors Bond, Cronenberg, Eaves, Hall, and Henson 
Instructors Fabel, Lippincott,* and Olliff 
World History (3). 
^ urvey of world civilization from prehistory to 1400. 
World History (3). 
^ aavey of world civilization fom 100-1415 
World History (3). 
^ turve of world history from. 1815 to the present 
A History of the United States to 1865 (5). 
A History of the United States Since 1865 (5). 
Technology and Civilization 1 (3). 


The interaction of technology and other aspects of human culture from prehistorie Tires to the began of the 
irvdustrial revolution 


Technology and Civilization I! (3). 


The iiterachon of technology and olhe apec of human culture from the industrial revolution to the end of the 
fui vete oth century. 


Technology and Civilization IIl (3). 

The interaction of technology and other aspect: of human culture im the twentieth century 

Introduction to Latin American History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

^ sunves of Latin American civilizations to the prevent with eamphas on the Colonial Penod 

introduction to Far Eastern History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

^ bawd survey of the major cultural and institutional developments of the area 

Contemporary History (3). 

A survey ol recent eveon and thew effect on the madan world 

Medieval History (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Furope trom the fall of the Roman Empire to the Age af Dec ovem 

American Black History to 1900 (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Racial and cultural ongins of the black, including Afncan background. rhe save Wade, slavery i the New World. 
emergence of the tree ack, emancipation of the slaves, Reconstruction, and the evolvement of the institution of 
weyneg ation 

The United States in World Affairs (3). General elective. Pr., sophomore standing. 
The influence which the United States ha exerted in international aftairs 

History of Political Parties (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Emphin n placed on the origin and growth of American politcal parties from the Federal era to the present 
History of the Iberian Peninsula (5). 

^ survey of Spanish and Portuguese history from prehntorc to contemporary totes 

History of the West (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The development of the Wes and of ity influence on American history 

Technology, Society, and the Environment (5). Pr., junior standing. 

^ uch) of Contemporary social, technological, and environmental problems if historical perpen tive 

History of Alabama (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

^ brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present 

American Colonial History (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The polutat economic and social hatory of the colonies from their founding to the en of the French aod Indian Ve ar 
1?6 


The American Revolution and the Confederation, 1763-1789 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

— Colomal policy, the Wæ for independence, and the first federa! comitution and the movement to 
e 

Federalist and Jeffersonian America, 1789-1815 (5). Pr., junior 

The etablinhment of the new federal government, the m of American political parties, and the role of the United 

States in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic W 

The American System and Jacksonian J— 1815-1850 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Nationaliym, sectonalism, egalitanannm, and expansion 

The Civil War (5). Pr., junior 


The sectional controversy from the C ome of 1850 to the beginning of hostilites in 1861, and the military, 
exonmmic, social, and political aspect of the war 
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The Reconstruction Period (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the social, econertic, and political aspect: of the years 1665-1477 

United States History, 1877-1914 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political, economic, diplomatic. social, and cultural development of the United States 

Recent United States History, 1914-1932 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States 

Modern America, 1932 to the Present (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Political, economic, and social development of the United States 

United States Diplomacy to 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Chie events in out relationships with foresgn powers from the Revolutionary War to 1890. 

United States Diplomacy Since 1890 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The emergence of the Unitet States from 2 hemipheric power to a total. involvement in world atfairs 
Social and Intellectual History of the United States to 1876 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Selected areas of American — we studied m thew social contest, ranging from Puritanism to the impact of 
Darwinen an the Amer an 


Social and Intellectual History of the United States Since 1876 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


i examination of major intellectual movements in American society from social Darwinism to Progressivicn and its 
ay. 


The South to 1865 (5). Pr., junior 


The origins and growth of distinctive social. economic, J and ideological patterns in the South with emphasm on 
period 1815-1960 


The South Since 1865 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Major trends i the South. since the Civil War with emphasis on social, economic, cultural. and ideological 
developrnertt 


American Black History Since 1900 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


An analyws and interpretation ot the role of American blacks in the developavent of the United States in the twentieth 
century 


The Reformation Era, 1500-1600 (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Lurope during the Protestant and Catholic Retormatios, overseas discovery. and political developments i the age of 
Charles V. therey VII Elizabeth, amd Philip ii 


Seventeenth Century Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Emphaus on the Thirty Years War, Scientific Revolution, ovenweas colonization, and European political development 
in the age of Louis XIV 


Europe, 1715-1789 (5). Pr., junior 

A history of Europe trom the Age ol Ahio ip the colicse of the Old Regime 

The French Revolution, 1789-1799 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Background: Causes av Course of the Revolution in France 

The Genesis of Modern Germany (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the political, comitttutional, and cultural history of Germany to 1740 

Modern German History (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A general history of the Cenman states since 1648 

Napoleonic Europe, 1799-1815 (5). Pr., junior 

The me arxi fall of the Conmulate and the Empire in France and French hegemony in Lurope 
Modern France (5). Pr., junior standing. 

From the Ancien Regime to the present 

History of Europe, 1815-1871 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

European history from the Congress of Vienna through the unification ot Germany and Itah 
Europe, 1871-1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Emphasis on Central Lurope, Germany, and Italy since unification 

Europe Since 1919 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Emphas» on the ree of totalitarianism., the Second World War, and the post-war pers! 
Eastern Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A history of Chima and japan in the modern world. 

South and Southeast Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The diverse cultures of the Asian periphery emphasizing the impact of the Weert in the recent period 
The Caribbean Area (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analyve of the Caribbean as to ib geographic, cultural. and stratespc importance from 1492 to the meserii 
South America to 1900 (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The colonial and early national period 

History of Mexico (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of the unique cultural development of Mexico. 

Twentieth Century South America (5). Pr., junior standing. 

^ survey of the conflict between tradition and change in a developing Con ret 
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456. History of Modern Russia, 1453-1917 (5). Pr., junior standing, 


A seluler) hestohy of the Russian nahon m the madden aa to the dissolution of the Empire 
457 History of the Soviet Union Since 1917 (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The teeritorwes under the Bohhevik regime from the proclamation of the Bolshevik state to the present tne 
460. Great Leaders of History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Scene world leaders and thes nelatiomhip to the great movements of history 
471. History of Medieval England (5). Pr., junior standing. 
^ survey of English origins and imtihutions to the seventeenth century 
472. History of Modern England (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A survey Of Bresh history since the seventeenth century. 


478. Technology and Society in Pre-Industrial Times (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The nterplay between technology and other aspects of human culture during selected periods of pre-industrial history 
uung varus methods. and approaches 


479. Technology and Society in the Industrial Revolution (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Varin A Dprosc Pas to the 8 of the voter action between technology. industry, and society in the United States afi 
mher countrie during wie Trove! pirkaka, normally in the late exghteeenth and nineteenth centuries 


GRADUATE COURSES 


600, Seminar in American History, 1763-1800 (5). 

601. Seminar in American History, 1800-1850 (5). 

602. Seminar in American History, 1850-1876 (5). 

603. Seminar in American History, 1876-1914 (5). 

604. Seminar in American History, 1914- (5). 

605. United States Far Eastern Diplomacy (5). 

606, United States Latin American Diplomacy (5). 

607. United States Atlantic Diplomacy (5). 

608. Seminar in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 

609. Seminar in the Old South (5). 

610. Seminar in the New South (5). 

529, Historical Methods (5). 

533. Seminar in Sixteenth Century Europe (5). 

634. The Revolution of 1917-1921 (5). Pr., HY 456. 

635. Seminar in European History (5). 

636. Colonial Latin America (5). 

537. Latin America in the National Period, Revolutionary Movements, and National 
Developments (5). 

638. Seminar in the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era (5). 

639. Historiography and Theory of History (5). 

640. Seminar in Tudor and Stuart England (5). 

641. Seminar in Eighteenth Century England (5). 

644. Seminar in Modern European Diplomacy (5). 

650. Archival Internship (10). Pr., HY 628. 

699, Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

799, Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


READING COURSES 


The following reading courses are offered in order to give the graduate student an 
opportunity for study in specialized areas and are rigorously supervised by the professors 
responsible for the fields. Registration is by permission of the department and the major professor 
620. Directed Reading in American History to 1876 (5). 

621. Directed Reading in American History Since 1876 (5). 

622. Directed Reading in American Diplomacy (5). 

623 Directed Reading in American Social and Intellectual History (5). 
624. Directed Reading in Latin American History (5). 

625. Directed Reading in Far Eastern History (5). 
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626. Directed Reading in English History (5). 
627. Directed Reading in European History (5). 
628. Directed Reading and Study in Archival Procedures (5). 


Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Perkins, Head, Amling, Norton, and Orr 
Associate Professors Chambliss, Harris, Perry, and Sanderson 
Assistant Professors Dozier and Rymal 
Instructor Martin 


Landscape and Ornamental Horticulture 
101. Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


An orientation course tor freshman imiroduciny all helds in Horticulture 


221. Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. 


Principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds and school gourds. The 
lecture demon ation periods are devoted to the study of the identification and use of ornamental plants, Landscape 
drawings, and the propagation and maintenance of ornamental plants 


222. Trees (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Identification, culture ard use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings 
223. Evergreen Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, 

Wentification, culture. and use of broadkeat and namowleaf evergreen in landscape plantings 
224, Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 

Basic principles and practices involved in the propagation of horticultural plants 


225. Flower Arranging (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. General elective. 
Principles and practices of flower arranging for the home 
321. Deciduous Shrubs and Vines (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Identification, culture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings 


323. Greenhouse Environment Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 


Principles and practices of Construction and utilizing greenhouves for various purposes such as plant propagation, crop 
production, and research 


325. Landscape Planning of Home Grounds (5). Lab. Pr., HF 221. 
Planning of large arf small home grournxds 

326. Landscape Planning of Public Grounds (5). Lab. 15. Pr., HF 221. 
Planning of public areas ard grounds of public buildings. including general layout. planting and detail treatment of 
Special areas 

327. Landscape Engineering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 201 or permission of 
instructor. 


Emphasis on the appreciation of forests for esthetic values as well as for produchon of various forest produc An 
evaluation of forest areas for recreational purposes. Coosiler ation of amente requirement. access and creulafim as 
well as other phases of meeting such need 


421. Care and Maintenance of Ornamental Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr., 
BY 306, 309 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the care and maintenance of trees and shrubs, including pruning. tree surgery, transplanting 
and fertilization 

422. Hloricultural Crop Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., HF 323 and junior standing 


Floicultural crap production. under management in greenhouse and outdoor condition 


423. Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., HF 224, BY 306, AY 304 
and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the management of à commercial omamental nursery 

424. Planting Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 222, 223, 321 and junior standing. 
Principles and practices of the Combination and uve of ornamental plants in landscape plantings 

425. Flower Shop Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HF 225, HF 422, permission of 
instructor. 
Principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing 

426. Minor Problems (3-5) May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. Pr., junior 
standing and permission of instructor. 
Selected problems in either vegetable production. pamology, food technology, or landscape and omamental 


horticulture. on which independent library, field. laboratory, or green house investigations ave aum under supervision 
of instructors. Graduate credit limited to one quarter, 
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Advanced Plant Propagation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4 Pr., HF 224, BY 306, and junior standing. 


Commencal propagation of Horticultural plants with emphasis on the physiological and anatomical principles 
Marketing Horticultural Speciality Products (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4.Pr., HF 422, HF 423. 
Charmels and methods of distribution of floncultural amd mursery products 

decking Landscape Gardening (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., Bl 101, HF 221, graduate 
standing. 


Principles and practiors applying to the use of omamental plant material in landscaping. (Selected portions of the 
course may he Offered as a 3 hour credit in the Master of Agriculture program.) 


Controlled Plant Growth (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., AY 304, BY 306, CH 208, HF 323, and 
junior standing. 


Conmrolling and dvecting growth of plants by manipulation of the environment and by the uve of chemicals 


General Horticulture 
Introduction to Horticulture (1). Lec. 1. Fall. 


A ow emLation x oun For. esdhmen ivmoltucmg aid helds in Horticulture 


Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall and Spring. 


Propaakating planting pruning, cullrvating. fertilizing, spray mg, honig harvesting grading. storing and marketing the 
Mosi valuable Fuite and nub grown in the South. 


Vegetable Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Principles and special practices used in production of vegetable crop 

Industrial Food Preservation Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, odd years. Pr., junior 
standing or consent of instructor. 

Prire ples of loxi ervaton as applied to industy Process comodenmd include refrigeration, pasteurization 
carrie, neezing, drying, concentration, fermentation, pickling. salting. irradiation, and the use ot food additives 
Industrial Food Equipment and Processes I (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4 Winter, even years. Pr., 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Material ant structural requirements of food equipment, and basic ponoples and procesies such as heat exchange 
neigean. evaporation, distillation. homogenization, extraction, filtration. centrifugation, usd flow and imtrumen- 
tation 


Industrial Food Equipment and Processes II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even years, Pr., 
junior standing or consent of instructor. 

Cantinwation of subject manes of HF 14) with emphases on unit operation and processes 

Food Analysis and Quality Control (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, even years. Pr., CH 208. 


— chemical and instrumental food analys and ib application to quality control and evaluation of grades and 
stanclords 


Technology of Jellies and Snack Foods (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring, even years, Pr., junior 
standing or consent of instructor. 


Fechnokogy of Commercial production of dams. jellies, presens and utack food. Includes studves of processimg and 
pac Laquing methods, equipment, grades. standards and vitm to commercial plants 


Food Chemistry (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., CH 207. 
Me Cherniesdtry of the important components of foodh and change occurs dunng processing, storage and handling 
Commercial Vegetahle Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., HF 308 and junior standing. 


Ae advanced course in the production of the maps commercial eegetalie cro 


Storage, Packaging and Marketing of Vegetable Crops (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., 
junior standing. 


Vrssiologscal, pathological. and horticultural principles m storing, packaging, and marketing of commercial vegetable 

rom 

Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 

Production and marketing of commercial tree fruit grown in the South 

Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 

Principles and practices meohed in the production of strawberres gape. blueberries. and brambles 

Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and junior standing. 

Production and marketing of pecans, walnuts, and chestnuts 

Minor Problems (3-5) May be taken more than once for a total of 15 hours. Pr., junior 
and permission of instructor. 


Selected problems in elhe vegetable production, pomology, food. technology, or landscape and ornamental 
horticulture. on which independent library, field. laboratory, of wreenhouse investigations are made, under supervision 
of enstructors. Graduate credit limited to one quarter. 


Food Engineerieng (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., junior standing. 
Application of physics ant engineering principles to food processing operation, instrumentation in food processing. 
process and equipment development 


300 


601. 


602. 
603. 


605. 


607. 


699, 


201. 


202. 


204. 


220. 


301. 


305. 


Description of Courses 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Experimental Methods in Horticulture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. 


dent of reearch, discovery, and progress om related to the scientific methods, research programs, horticultural 
ars, selecting , reviewing literature. preparing project outlines, conducting experiments, recording data. 
ond fing data, and ication of results 


Seminar (1). Fall Meier and Spring. May be taken more than once for a maximum of 
three hours c 


Special —— in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. Any quarter. Pr., graduate 


Selected problems in vegetable production. pomology. food technology, or omamental horitculture 
Plant Growth and — (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter, Pr., HF 432 or BY 306 
and consent of instructor 


—— al and physiological Cure in horticulture plants as induced by growth regulators and then theoretic al 
ications in the impravement of horticultural crops production 


Nutritional Requirements of Horticultural Plants (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter. 
Nutritional requirement, of horticulture crops. and factors affecting these requirements 

Physiology of Horticultural Products Following Harvest (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter, 
Pr., BY 306 and graduate standing. 


itha ex curring in fresh hum, vegetables, and other horticultural plant products alter harvest Methods 
of stadying these change and haws iotluemcsng them 


Breeding of Horticultural Crops (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter. Pr., ZY 300 and graduate 


An application of genetic principles in the propagation and maintenance of fruit, vegetable, and ornamental crop 
yy The genetic hsi of some peoducmon problems, and speria) breeding method applicable to horticultural 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Industrial Engineering (IE) 


Professors Brooks, Head, Cox, and Denholm 
Associate Professors Herring, Hool, Layfield, Morgan, Smith, and White 
Assistant Professors Boyd, Brown, Higginbotham, Maghsoodloo, 
Trucks, Webster, and Zaloom 


Industrial Administration (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The concepts. techniques, and functions of engineering management (Not open to Indusimial Engineering students i 

industrial Engineering Fundamentals (3). 

introduction ro the tumtamentals of tools and techniques used in the practice of incietial engineering The nehanione hs 
of the sub-disciplines of industrial engineering to the current curriculum and typically encoumered problem are 
explored. Intraduction to computer programming and the FORTRAN programming language 

Computer Programming (3). Pr., MH 151 or MH 162. 

Digital computer programming with emphasis on mathematical problems. using FORTRAN programming language 
(Not open fo student with credit i HE 3001 

Applied Statistics (5). Pr., MH 161. 

Wwroduction: to probability and statatical methods. including descnpthve watatics, probability and probability 
distributions, Sampling, estimation regression. fime sere. index murmben ranking, and analys of variance 
Applicaton to adminntative and praduction-srvice functions will be emphasized. (Not open to engineering 


stuchents.) 
Computer Programming and Introduction to Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, 
Lab. 3. Pr., An introductory knowledge oí FORTRAN, MH 265 or concurrently. 


intermediate c amming sperem the — progaming angu with emphaws on mathematic al anc 
Memes d ine are in comiuterations mion systems 
T QUO izaan mem ore ro te ur duos saaden and nc open to students 


sith credit in | 204 
Information Retrieval and Computer Programming (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 202, or IE 
204, or knowledge of a computer language. 


An introduction to digtal Computer programming with emphasis on information retrieval problems using COBOL 
programming language 


Production Control Techniques (3). Pr., IE 201 or MN 110. 

Planning, ling, routing, and dispatching in manufacturing oper ation. Mechanins tor producbon control. (Not 
open to ! al Engineering students.) 

Information-Decision Systems (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., tE 300. 


interrelated Components of codex z —— —— Design consaderations tor system 
involving Computers as a principle data processing device 


310, 
311. 
312. 
313, 
314, 


315. 


316. 


317. 


318. 


320. 


325. 


326. 


330. 


385, 


401. 
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Motion and Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EC 274. 
Principles and practices of methods engineering and time study (Nat open to students with credit IF 1019 or IE 419) 


Engineering Statistics 1 (3). Pr., MH 264. 


Haw protability, random vartables and distribution functionm. 


Engineering Statistics II (3). Pr., IE 311. 
Descriptive statetics, sampling Concepts, sums of random variables and an introduction to hypothesis Testing 


Engineering Statistics HI (3). Pr., IE 312. 
tsumation, goodness of fit tests, regression correlation methods and introduction to analysts of variance 
Operational Analysis I (3). Pr., IE 202, IE 311. 


Nature of operational systems analysis, decision theory; formulation of objective: identification of alternatives. Concept 
it systems analysis (system description), model building: concept of optimization Introduction to model solution 
mths 


Linear Programming (3). Pr, MH 266. 

Introduction to linear | sig esia with emphasis on model formulation and solution. Other » include computer 
solution variation of the simplex method, optimality analysis, duality, tramportaton problem and allocation problem 
Electronic Data Processing Systems —— Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 204 or IE 300 or IE 


301 or equivalent programming capabi 
Application of computer and associated data processi ew equipment to business and adminim anive and decision systems 


design 

Ergonomics 1 (3). Pr., IE 202, PG 211. 

An introduction to the scientific study of man im relation to his work environment: human characteristici with respect to 
Dertoemance in man«machie system; introduction to man-machine systems design. 

Ergonomics II (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 317, PG 321. 


The * and design of work places are work methods through application of ergonomic and methods CNRINEETING 
princ 


Engineering Economy (5). Pr., MH 161 and junior standing. 


Practical engineering studies for the economic selection of structures. equipment, processes and methods. (Not open to 
Students with credit IE 325 or IE 326.) 


Engineering Economic Analysis I (3). Pr., MH 265, EC 200 or equivalent or concurrently, 


The development of principles required in engineering economy studies and other dex nion- making oriented courses. 
Topics include interest and interest formula derivation, depreciation methods, tax comideration and cost accounting 
(Not open to students with credit in IE 3207 


Engineering Economic Analysis II (3). Pr., IE 311, IE 325. 

Engineering studies for the economic selection of structures, equipment, processes and methods Topes include 
replacement theory managerial and production economics. new venture analysis and capital budgeting. (Not open to 
students with credit in (E 326) 

Decision Analysis (5). Pr., IE 220 or equivalent. 

^ quantitative analysis of the decisionmaking process involving models of certainty. risk, and uncertainty with 
Apolic aom to marketing. production, and administration (Not apen to engineering students.) 

Data Structures (3). Pr., IE 204 or equivalent. 


Bank concepts of data. Linear lists, strings, art and orthogonal lisis o -p- een trom and graphs. Storage 
Structures, allocation, and collection —— structure. Symbol T and searching techniques. Sorting 
Vectiiques, and generalized data management systems. 


Computer Programming Systems | (3). Pr., IE 300. 
An intr orc me Ips. and uses made of digital à whet 
under the nome of souart. wih amplusis on RFC, LAIS ard Orsan a Ps. T PE which are grouped 


Occupational Safety Engineering Fundamentals (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Hazard problems. generated in occupational environments and thew solution or mitigation through application of 
Quantitative analyses and engineering design principles 


Systems Analysis for Occupational Safety (3). Pr., IE 401 or concurrently. 
Analyse of safety pertormance, attribution of cost, identification and analysis of accent potential. Fault- trer analysis 
Systermm safety. and retability 


Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., IE 401 or concurrently. 
Design principles and concepts of hazard evaluation analyses relating to operation of industrial facilities 


Occupational Hygiene Engineering | (3). Pr., IE 419 or permission of instructor. 


^n introduction t0 Occupation Hygiene Engineering with emphasis on workplace environmental quality. Heat. 
(humination, noise, and ventilation à 


Occupational Hygiene Engineering II (3). Pr., IE 404. 
^ ing I. À 
Bod ra a — Piani and workplace sanitation, plant waste control. health 


Occupational Safety and Health Laboratory (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., IE 403, IE 405, or 
concurrently 


Case histories and problems will be examined for Factors proven detrimental to safety and health Solutions designed to 
ure non-neoccurrence of these conditions Solutions fo be aided by actual laboratory testing and field trips 


302 
410. 


411. 


414. 


416. 


417. 


419. 
424. 
425. 


427. 


428. 


436. 
438. 


Description of Courses 


Engineering Statistics (5). Pr., MH 264, or standing. 

Basic probability, random variables. discrete and continuo distributions, sarmplimg distributions, hypothesis ee. 4 
estimation, regression and correlation. one-way analysis of variance, testing poen of fi. (Not open to students wit 
credit in TE 111 and not open to Industrial Engineering undergraduate «tux 

Operational Research (5). Pr., MH 266, IE 410 or equivalent or concurrently. 


Model construction, linear programming, network models dynamic modeli. stochasbc models, queueing theory, 
decision theory and simulation. (Not open to students with credit in IE 114 and not open to Industrial Engineering 
undergraduate students j 

Engineering Statistics IV (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 313. 

Emphases on quality control in marnutactunmg by meare of statistical methods 


Operational Analysis II (3). Pr., IE 305, IE 312. 


Simulation procedures for solving complex systers analysis problemn. Emphasis on random procemes, model building, 
and coretruction af computer umulamon model. 


Operational Analysis II (3). Pr., IE 314, IE 315. 

Game theory: Queveng theory, ioi ceterminsnc inventory motels: replacement models usguencing and scheduling 
model. Application 10 operational systems analysis. 

Ergonomics I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 313, IE 318, PG 321. 

The avuement of human work performance arsi the estaliinhment of performance standards 


Production Control Functions | (3). Pr., IE 326, IF 419, or concurrently. 
Functions of grodoction commol forecasting inwentory analysis: scheduling dispatch and progress conmol 
Production Control Functions H (3). Pr., IE 424, IE 427 or concurrently. 


Fur tion of production commu produce planning line balancog: plam location, plant layout manulfacturmg 
processes, 


Operations and Facilities Design I (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., IE 326. 


Desin principles amd Concepts ol comple system Poulet be tiken the quarter immediately prior To the taking of If 
427A) 


Operations and Facilities Design II (3). Lab. 9. Pr., IE 417, IE 424, IE 427, 

The eso of industrial gestitutional. governmental amd semyscem operations and facilities (Should be taken duling 
students final quarter i 

Plant Location (3). Pr., IE 315, IE 326, IE 417. 

Factors ane! be hnigues pertinent to the ec ont location of industrial plants 

Occupational Safety and Health Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing or consent of 
instructor, 

Occupatronal silety and health problems with emphases an the role of the iustal engines in the elimination of 


phyuicel amd ere ronmental hazards. (Not open to Inelustnal Errem under alustes enolled in the Occupatianal 
Safety and Health option» 


490-491-492. Industrial Engineering Problems (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and 


441. 


442. 


443. 
453. 


455. 


458. 


459. 


rtment seem de e Rua; 


bride a! madent eodeavos under stati supervision involving «pescial problems of an advanced nature in indica! 
Eoo freer iy 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


Sampling and Survey Techniques (3). Pr., IE 313 and junior standing. 
Theory and application of stateste al sampling aod aunwey methods, with emphasis oe methods optimization 
Applied Industrial Engineering Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 265 and junior standing. 


Formulation and solution of differential and difference equabom Solution techniques will include analytical theory, 
Laplace and Z transforms and computer techniques Introduction to vate variables. matrix algebra and analysis 


Advanced Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 315 and junior standing. 


Continuation of IE 315 with Ie on they Reveal! umpi. dual simples, peranetic orogramrming, 
decomposition, and applied problems 


inventory Control (3). Pr., IE 414, IE 417, IE 424 and junior standing. 

Application of quantitative methais to the control of trabustrial inventories 

Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., MH 264 and junior standing. 

The theory and methods of drami programming will be presented Speciic application: will te discussed 
Advanced Computer Programming (3). Pr., IE 300 or consent of instructor and junior 


Formal definition and presentabon of several numeric and noonumenc problems using "wo or more programming 
Languages other than FORTRAN and COBOL 


Reliability Engineering (3). Pr., IE 414, IE 417, and junior standing. 

DER maintenance. and replacement, with emphasis on quantitatively descriptive methods to be used tor problem 
ing 

Operational Control System Design (3). Pr., IE 425, and junior standing. 


The design of operational planning and control systers. inte ation of individual westerns functions Concept at total 
vystems optimgation 


464. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


481. 


485. 


616. 


617. 


620. 


621. 


622. 
623. 


624. 


$39. 


631. 


632. 
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Materials Handling Systems (3). Pr., IE 318, IE 416, IE 417 and junior standing. 
Quantitative analysis and design of material handling systems. Quantitative methods and case studies. 
Advanced Facilities Design (3). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
(Quantitative methods used to design production and service facilities are emphasized Case studies 


Ergonomics IV (3). Pr., IE 419 or consent of instructor, senior standing. 

^ study of the philosophy and techniques of man-machine systern design. Emphasis is placed on proper integration of 

man into chon systems 

Project Management (3). Pr., IE 417, or permission of instructor and junior standing. 
m ch methods and cost analysi 

nile 2 AOR — e ge o T 

Continuous Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., IE 441 and junior standing. 

Còntiiuous proces dynamics and block diagram formulation. Conventional continuous process control. and 

introduction to advanced control topics 

seing e Out MM TY Pr., senior standing and consent of 

ructor 
Organizational theory and concepts; the interaction between the individual and the organization. 


Data Processing Fundamentals (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 


An mtroduction to business data processing methods and procedures, hardware (primarily dectro-mechanical and 
electronic), and software Introductory programming using the COBOL language emphasizing business applications 
(Not lor science and mathematics students.) 


ional Safety and Health Administrative Systems (3). Coreq., IE 472 
dicia “i 


The du. ol administrative systems to carry out the OSH function in industrial, service and governmental 
organiza 

Computer Programming Systems II (3). Pr., IE 385, EE 322 and junior standing. 

An introduction to machine-oriented programming system for digital computers. Emphasis will be placed upon the 
Assemble Language 160 as well as macro systems and input-output control systems 

Information Organization and Retrieval (3). Pr., IE 305, IE 385, and IE 301 or IE 455 and 
junior standing. 


The analysis of information content by statistic al, syntatic, and logical methods. Search strategies, matching techniques, 
and file organization in practical retrieval systems Evaluation of retrieval effectiveness. 


GRADUATE LEVEL COURSES 


Industrial Dynamics (3). Pr., IE 416 or permission of instructor. 

re dynamics baed on a systems approach to industrial and related problems, with emphasis on decision 
making 

Advanced Simulation Problems (3). Pr., IE 416 or permission of instructor. 

lournal readings of applications simulation and development of procedure to solve large scale, realistic simulation 
Advanced Engineering Economy (3). Pr., IE 326 or consent of instructor. 

AERE ani ocmi peto ut sitom ind vgl o oq , relationship of technical economy to 
income taxation, depreciation, load factor, capacity, and and social factors 

Queueing Theory (3). Pr., IE 313 or IE 410, MH 265, or consent of instructor. 
Mathermatical models of queueing, with applications to problems such as materials Row. inventory policy, and service 
Oenter design. Simulation solutions to queueing networks are considered. 

Markov Chains (3). Pr., IE 417. 

Finke and continuous Markov Chaim, Polson and Wiener grocewes, applications will be discussed 


Time Series (3). Pr., IE 417. 
—— stochastic processes, time series analysis with emphasis on spectral density functions and applications will be 


Inventory and Production Control Systems (3). Pr., IE 425. 

ary in production control and Inventory theory. The relationships between production and inventory will 
Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers | (3). Pr., IE 312. 

Ete ation of basic statistical methods for engineers, with emphasis on a more theoretical study of multiple linear 
regression and the optimization of multiple linear regression procedures. 

Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers II (3). Pr., IE 630. 


Extension of IE 630, with pr cna So canes vermis eae includes 4 theoretical study of analysis of 
variance Methods, raathematica ation of mean squares, multiple comparison tests, and the Bennett and Franklin 


Advanced Statistical Methods for Engineers III (3). Pr., IE 631. 


aodection to fe losophy and methods of statistical design optimization, with emphasis on optimum multiple 
near regression des ME EE d Oner distin and an introduction to respome surface analyses 


104 Description of Courses 


634. Non-Linear Programming (3). Pr., IE 442. 

This course covers Quadratic Programming. Separable Programming, Gradient Methods, and Integer Programming 
640. Non-Parametric Statistics (3). Pr., IE 313. 

Several non-parametric and douribution free methods with emphasis on engineering applications 
642. Input-Output Analysis (3). Pr., IE 442 or consent of instructor. 


PEE analysis for avterindustry: industry, and company study, Computational aspect: of large scale models 
Ja Mahe. 


644. Optimization Theory for Large Systems (3). Pr., IE 442, IE 634, or consent of instructor. 


Large problems with special structures: decomposition principle, many column problems, relaxation procedures, in 
Fimvesas programming. generalized upper bounding. partitioning procedures, and applications 


653. Advanced Dynamic Programming (3). Pr., 1E 453. 


Advanced topics in the theory and applic ation of dynamic programming Numerical methods to solve specilk types of 
problems. Case studies 


663. Decision and Game Theory (3). Pr., IE 313 or IE 410, or consent of instructor. 


Chased c ation. of dex eom problems. Bayes nn, utility theory ard its applications, optimal strategies for rectangular 
Ka mes, and ose of linear programming i) solving azeno-sum games 


664. Management Information Decision Systems (3). Pr., permission of instructor. 


Analysis of organi ation for information requirements, information (low, data sor age and usuage and total information 
ayem 


665. Advanced Topics in Human Engineering (3). Pr., IE 464. 
Human information processing with particular emphasis on human decision behavior 
670. Advanced Computation Methods (3). Pr., permission of the instructor. 


Advanced computer languages. pattern recognition, and hybrid aan This course ts designed lò keep the 
graduate student abreast of current «deas in this rapidly expanding fi 


671. Discrete Process Control and Dynamics (3). Pr., IE 471. 
Sampled<dat control systems and compute control topics. Representation of diwcrete inctustrial processes 
672. Functional Optimization Theory (3). Pr., IE 417. 


Introduction to functional optimization theory including min-max theory, calculus of variations, pontryagin, maximum 
principles and applied functional analya 


680. Advanced Topics in Occupational Safety and Health (3). Pr., IE 438 or equivalent. 


Coreq., IE 631 and IE 665, or permission of instructor. 


Selected topics, inc peer risk aking, accident pronenes, and bramechanics, will be pursued) at the advanced level 
Quantification and ing © emphasized. 


681. —— Occupational Accident Prevention (3). Pr., IE 438 or equivalent or permission 
ructor. 
Advanced topics in odent prevention with emphasis on current developments 


690-691-692. Industrial Engineering Projects (1-5). Pr., permission of instructor and 
department head approval. 
Individual student endeavor under sf spen idon inmolvimg ape uad problerns of an advanced nature in Industrial 


Engineering 


699. Thesis (0-7). 


Interdepartmental Education (IED) 


Included in this section are program areas and course listings designed and taught an the 
interdepartmental basis. The subheadings reflect the nature and scope of the offerings. 


Curriculum and Teaching—Elementary-Secondary 


Teaching, Program, and Internship 


Students in either secondary or elementary education pursuing a curriculum leading to K-12 
certification for teaching in a particular field in elementary and secondary schools will take the 
Teaching and the Program courses in the teaching field in which certification is expected. 


414. Teaching in seca! see Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or 
equivalent, Admission to Teacher Education. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (D Music, (MI Speech Communication, (N) Speech. Pathology 

423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320 or 
equivalent, Admission to Teacher Education. 
(A) Art, (C) Theatre, (ID Music, (M! Speech Communication, (N) Speech. Patholeog, 


Description of Courses 305 


425. Professional Internship in Elementary and Secondary Schools (15). Pr., senior standing, 
Admission to Teacher Education one quarter prior to Internship, minimum of two 
appropriate Teaching and Program Courses. 


Tor cess rption. see Professional internship in Schoo! of Education section ) 1A) Art, HC) Theatre, (H Music, IM) Spec h 
L Omrmyunmeatión 


Graduate 


Courses 651, 653, or 654, apply to the following areas of the school program: (A) Art, (C) 
Theatre, (E) Gifted. (f) Music, (M) Speech Communication. 


648. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 or consent of instructor, 
Uu maues — development, ard trends in the improvement of curriculum and teaching in elementary ard 
"mot ary w ‘4 

651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Revunw, analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphases on designing new research to meet the 
changing needs of the school. 

552. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of ialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of and professional education. 


leaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences and content of curticulum Improvement 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Acheanced Course. Program, organization, and development of basic and supplementary materials hor guiding teachers, 
faculties. and school estem in the continuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices 


554. Evaluation of ram in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectrveness with attention also given to the unlization of human and material 
resources and the coordination of areas of specialization with the total school program and with other educational 
program of the community, 

658. Seminar and Independent Study in Curriculum and Teaching (5). Pr., FED 647 and IED 
648, or permission of instructor. 
Research and experimentation in elementary and wecondary schools in the development ot education ams and the 
vmproverment of teaching and learning. — of E Curr ulum rewarch, exploration of areas of needed 
reseed in curriculum amd imitruction, and studly of fundamental criteria and erwetihoris for solving Curriculum problem. 


Special Education (Behavior Disturbance and Mental Retardation) 
376. A Survey of Exceptionality (5). 


An introduction ho the seem al types ol exceptionality with an emphasis upon the educational and taining imple ations 
of each 


377. Introduction to Mental Retardation (5). Pr., IED 376 or permission of instructor. 
An itratluctory exploration of mental retardation as a wcial type of exceptionality with emphaws place! upon 
implications tor the education and maining of the retarded 

378, An Introduction to Behavior Disturbance (5). Pr., IED 376 or permission of instructor. 
An ingreductory exploration of behavior disturbance as à specu type of exceptionality with emphasis placed upon 
mpl aon for the education and tramung of the behavior disturbed 

425. Professional Internship in Special Education (15). Pr., senior standing, admission to 
Teacher Education one quarter prior to Internship, appropriate professional courses. 
(For description. see Profemronal intermiip in School of Education Section). IPI Mental Retardation 1O) Behan vw 
Disturbance UN) Speech Pathology. 

479. —— and Materials for Teaching in Special Education (5). Pr., IED 376 and IED 377 
or 378. 
IP) Mental Retardation. (0) Behavior Disturbance 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 


480. Education of Children With Special Learning Disabilities (5). Pr., junior standing and 
admission to Teacher Education, 
Exiting theories and inswuctonal programs for children with special learning disabilities Administrative amamgenments 
Clasetoom management, dividual educational evaluation anf prow ames ane emplsired 

486. The Severly Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., junior standing and permission of instructor. 


An indepth study of vevene mental retarclation at a special type af exceptionality with emphasis upon implications for the 
education and training of the severely retarded 
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Graduate 
600. Advanced Study of PENAT (5). Pr., —— undergraduate preparation in 
Special Education or permission of instructo 


An advance! study of the urveral types of exceptonality —2* an emphasis upon the educational and traning 
implications of cach 


601. Advanced Study of Educational Aspects of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., IED 600, or 
permission of instructor. 


An advanced study of mental retardation am a special area of exceptionality wilh emphasis upon the education and 
training needs of the retarded 


643. —— of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physiology and 


—S mayor U psyc y of the physically hand vie the educational objectives 
with curriculum adaptor. and selatedi aspects of a total program for the physically handicapped 


650. Teaching the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., IED 376, IED 377 and IED 479. 
Oteervation and participation ureler sipervtuon in education programs for rhe mentally retarded. Lectures and 
decuedions will implement the students work in the claywacn. Students will dewelop and evaluate plans and programs 
low the special class (For teacher pursuing à progam of education for mentally retarded children.) 

670. — Procedures x Children With Behavior Disorders (5). Pr., Graduate 
standing and permission of instructor. 


Analyse of curent provision for children with emotonal conflicts: with emphasis on educational procedures and 
implications for learning disabilities. 


671. Current Research on the Behavioral Disorders of Children (5). Pr., Graduate Standing 
and permission of instructor 


Esaminaton and interpretation of — Emphisi on education implication of emotional conflict, classroom 
guntance aod conho 


Higher Education 
Graduate 


The courses described below along with AED 618 and AED 697 are designed especially for 
advanced students who are interested in positions in colleges, universities, and other post 
secondarv-school institutions. 


645. Problems of e the Marginally Prepared College Student (5). Pr., IED 665 or IED 
666 or permission of instructor. 


Sex wconmomic amd cultural uckgrourm am they affect learning «nes of the mor lly Socioeconomic and cultural 


backgrounds as they affect learning wy le ot the marginally prepared student: Develop methods of approphate teaching 
strategies as a means of improving the eett-comcept of these students 


649. The Community College Program (5). 


^ study ol the progam of the comprehensive Community junior come Get ig ned to improve competences in program 
planning, evaluation, and ademimmtration 


663. The American College and University (5). 


Philosophy and function, the university and social change te community College: academic treedan. student 
taculty-community relanonmshie international flow of Chow! dem govwenment cultural prograrm. Higher 
education amd the state 


665. The Community College (5). 
The rese and development of the communiyuror college m Aemenicam education, its heaory philosophy, and 
tue tinm 


666. Undergraduate Instruction in Higher Education (5). Pr., IED 663 or IED 665 or 
permission of instructor. 


The development and selection of appropeate cunicula materials amd effective teaching strategres. Evaluation of 
instruction. and learning effectiveness in undergraduate prograrmm of hhe education. 


The above courses, along with AED 618, AED 697, CED 653 and CED 654 constitute a core 
lor the development of programs of study in higher education. Other offerings, in both academic 
and professional fields, are available for the completion of advanced programs. These include 
administration and supervision; foundations of education; psychology; student personnel; 
vocational and technical education; and professional and academic preparation for teaching in 
agricultural sciences, business administration, economics and sociology, English, health and 
physical education, history, home economics, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical and 
biological sciences, and speech. 


221, 


223. 
224. 


35. 


322. 


323. 


421. 


Description of Courses 307 


Journalism (JM) 


Professor Burnett 
Assistant Professor Logue 
Instructor Housel 


Freshman English is prerequisite for all courses in journalism. 


Beginning Newswriting (5). 
Introduction. to newswriting, newspaper uyle, and mechanical practice, supplemented by work on the college 
new papet 


Reporting (5). Pr., JIM 221. 

The technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods, supplemented y work on the college newspaper 
Copyreading and Editing (5). Pr., IM 221. 

Method of editing copy, writing headlines. basi make-up and proof reading 

Agricultural Journalism (3). 

Desired for students in agriculture and home economics introduces practice of news coverage and writing, with 
major emphasis on specialized felds of study 

Feature Writing (5). Pr., JM 221 or consent of the instructor, 

Gathering material for the writing of “human interest” and feature articles for Newspapers and magaemes, wiih 
consideration gwen to the marketing of manuscripts 

The Community Newspaper (5). Pr., JM 221. 

Methodi, problems. and polices involved in editing the community newspaper, a differing trom the metropolitan 
daily 

Photo-Journalism (5). 


Vers and processes of photography in the newspaper and magazine eld. Oper ation of press Canmneras and Mre tex Porque 
Of developing. printing, and enlarging of pictures i provided 


422-423. Journalism Workshop (3-3). All quarters. Pr., 15 hours of journalism, including JM 


425. 


605. 


101. 
301. 
401. 
402. 


405, 
422. 


221 and 223, and consent of instructor. 


A woqquarte’ Course eying paci a) experience in preparation of newspaper, radio, television, and magazine copy 
throwal superveed work with Uniwersity communication media 


Journalism Internship (6). All quarters. Pr., JM 221, 223, 224, and consent of instructor. 


A full tre internship of at least ten weeks with an approved publication. serving as à regular «taf mente under the 
direction of the edito 


The History and Principles of Journalism (5). 


—* development of the Amencan Press, the principles and ideals of modem journalism, and the law of the press and 
Taho 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Agricultural Newswriting (3). Lec. 4. Pr., 20 hours of journalism or consent of instructor. 


Methods ate! prollerms of writing agricultural and home ec onmomics news, feature artW les. and columns for publication 
Spe ad. alentuonm e given to improving effectiveness: of Conmmuamc ation 


Laboratory Technology (LT) 


Assistant Professor Wheatley 
Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 


Aims. obyectives, and neuinements for careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology 


Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
Study, procedures, and examinations of the blood, às recommended by the American Society of Clinical Pathologist 


Advanced Hematology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 301. 

Advanced study of blood cells and blood dyserasuas 

Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). Pr., LT 301. 

The student reports from the literature on recent advances in the field of laboratory technology 


Immunology | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 302 and junior standing. 


Theory of immunology and techniques of Laboratory tesh based on the antigen-antibody reaction 
Immunology II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 404 and junior standing. 
Theory and techniques of the serological sudy of human blood and lipid antigens 


Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301. 
Practice applications of the principles, procedures, and techniques encountered in hospital laboratories. 


260. 


262. 


361. 


363. 


461. 


101. 


207. 


310. 
341. 
342. 


442. 


443. 


Description of Courses 


Law Enforcement (LE) 
Instructor Pendergast 
Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Introduction to the phi ical and historical backgrounds: agencies and processes; purposes and functions. 
aimvinntration and technical problems, career orientation. (Same as PO 260.) 


Criminal Investigation (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Criminal investigation procedures. including — be of Howestigation, Case preparation, «specific techniques for «elected 
offemes. questioning of suspects. and witnesses, and problerm im crmmal imvestigaten. 


Survey of Criminalistics (5). Pr., LE 262 and junior 


Survey ol scientific crime detection abl: crime scene search. identification and preservation of evidence, lie 
detection, modus operand, fingerprint identification, and related subjects. 


Police Administration and Organization (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Principles of organization and adminitration in law enforcement, functions and activities, planning and research 
community relations, personnel and taming, impecton and control; policy formulation 


Seminar in Police Problems (5). Pr., LE 363 or LE 464. Not open to graduate students. 
Internship in Law Enforcement (5-10) Pr., junior standing and consent of department 
head. Not open to graduate students. 


Internship in an approved law enforcement or Correctional agency under supervision of the agency Concerned. Written 
reports on intermhip required. 


Library (LY) 


Use of the Library (1) 


Lectures and assignments designed to develop siul! in the use of card Catalog, and in the use of indexes and 
bibliographies. Taught by library staff member NOTE: School Library Science courses are listed under Educational 
Mertia 


Management (MN) 


Professors Henry Head Allen, and West 
Associate Professors Alexander, Goodwin, Ledbetter, Myles, and Snow 
Assistant Professors Armenakis, Bedeian, Bressler, Crim, Feild, Giles 
Holley, |. M. Smith, |. W. Smith, and Willis 


Management 


Electronic Data Processing Principles (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Pr., 10 hours math, ACF 211 
(concurrently). 


Functions and uses of computes and related euispent emphasizing business application wing an appropriate 
programming language 


Principles of Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Managemen function and the application of management principles in organization. 
Business Law I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Introduction to law, torts, contracts, agency and personal property 

Business Law II (5). Pr., MN 341. 

Legal principles concerning real property, sales. negotiable instruments, partnerships, and Corporations 
Environmental Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Federal. State. and local law on conservation and regulation of environmental matters 
Human Relations in Management (5). Pr., MN 310, 

The principles of human relations as applied to business. 

Industrial Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. 


Principles and practices of modern scientific management as applied in the actual contro! and operation of industrial 
enterpe rum 


Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 346. 


Organization theory and principles in the management of business operations. 

Personnel Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior standing. 

— —— placement, turnover, payment policies, employer representa 
Problems in Personnel and Industrial Relations Management (5). Pr., MN 310, junior 
standing, consent of instructor. 


This course emphasizes the study of contemporary issues and problems concerning the employee-emplover 
relationship 


455. 


480. 


482, 


490, 


605. 


649, 
650. 
690. 


696. 


699. 


331, 
432. 


Description of Courses 309 


Collective Bargaining and Arbitration (5). Pr., EC 350 and EC 444 or consent of 
instructor, 


lhowetinanon and analyses of the theory and practice of collective bargaining and arbitration between unions aret 
Management. (Credit for EC 445 precludes credit for tht Course ) 


Wage and Salary Administration (5). Pr., MN 442, junior standing. 

Various methods of determining employee remuneration and problems im administering à wage and salary program 
Advanced Personnel Management (5). Pr., MN 442, junior standing. 

The taslution of selected subpec ti or problem which confront personnel managers and related supervinory personne! 
Legal Environment of Business (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Legal environment tor business operation with emphas on contemporary legal insues 

Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., junior standing, completion of core 
courses of School of Business 


The Loemulation and application of policies and progr arm pertaining to personne, production, finance roc uremend 
arid sales in the business enterprise 


Managerial Analysis (5). Pr., MN 207, MN 310, 10 hours math. 


Application af quantitative management techniques to the operation of the business firm 

Management Information Systems (5). Pr., MN 310, MN 207. 

Analysis and application of information flow in the busines fim 

Special Problems (1-10). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor, May be repeated. 


The investigation and research ino problems with special interest for the student 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Human Relations In Business Organization (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Advanced study of human relations in individual and group interactiom within the environment of bovine 
of gan atióms. Emphasis oc research literature in the field 


Management Problems (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


—— admimetrative problems in business and industry. Managerial controls as applied to actrwnist ative and operative 
umom 


Managerial Economics (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Dechion theory and criteria for Mer eere concerning apaul pricing. capital budgeting, scale of operatiom 
eywestonent and inventory control Attention so given to Concepts of profits. production and cost function 


Advanced Organization Theory (5). Pr., MN 440 or equivalent, consent of instructor, 
Sady of traditional and contemporary organization theories with emphaen on current research and controversy 
Management Science (5). Pr., MN 481 or equivalent, consent of instructor. 

The study and application of manapenent science theory to buses operations 

Seminar (1-10). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. May be repeated. 
For theme students engaged in internive study and analyses of management problem: 

Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Varuble content in the management ares 

Readings in Production and Personnel Management (1-10). Pr., consent of instructor. 
May be repeated. 


General management theones. practices, and functions in industry and business. Also, covers the role of penonnel 
Management and human relations. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Marketing and Transportation (MT) 


Professor Horton 
Associate Professors Adams and Henley 
Assistant Professors Guffey, Harris, Acting Head, and Reed 
Instructor Laumer 


Principles of Marketing (5). Pr., EC 202. 


A wenesal but Critical survey of the field of marketing Covering marketing channels, functions. methods and institutions 


Promotional Strategy (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


—RâS Ino thé problems of persuasive strategy. Promotional tives, methods of implementing 
haie obe. and the EP RAI the PIRA eae ine Dinndo blended will be analyzed 


310 
433. 


414. 


415. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


440. 


472. 


473. 


475. 


476. 


490. 


650. 


671. 


690. 


699, 


Description of Courses 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


Prime nile and gr actices involved in the scientific operation of the retail store. Store loc ation, layout, buying, pricing and 
merchandise control. 


Purchasing (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Objectives, control, and the direction of industria! purchasing. 

Marketing Problems (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Marketing problems, policies, costs, channels of distribution, terminal markets, trade barriers and legislation 
Marketing Research Methods (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

Methai of s ventific research m the field of marketing and them application to the solution of marketing problernn 
Sales Management (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


Principles and practices of sound organization and admimisitration of sales organization. Includes consideration ot: sale 
department organization selecting, training. Compensating, amd supervising sales planning, setting up sales territories 
are! quotas and other problem. 

Marketing Channel Systems (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 

An investigation into the nature and role of marketing channels and intermediaries. Major marketing strategy problems 


such as Gewerning channel objectives and comtraints datinguishing major channel alternatives, and motivating 
evaluating, and Controlling channel membes will he analyzed 


International Marketing (5). Pr., MT 331, junior standing. 


An examination. of management problems tn adapting the marveling process ol the domestic frm to International 
operations: and the institutional structure thal exits to service foreign marker amd the practice of marketing 
andern ation by fem opetaling within theu» markets 


Consumer Analysis (5), Pr., MT 331, PG 211, and SY 201, junior standing. 


Analysis of te Consumer buv mng prex ess as ilis affected Dy environmental and institutions! forces and development of 
Market states which evcoyrmze these lector 


Economics of Transportation (5). Pr., EC 200, junior standing. 


The development of vysterm of transportation: Analysis of rates and thew effects upon Commerce and Indubiry. Mention 
I alvo given to government regulation of Yransportanon. agencies 


Logistics Management (5). Pr., junior standing MT 472 or instructor's approval. 
Fundamentals of logisti s in the tramportabon operation of buxiness and industrial concerts 


Trece and Regulated Industries (5). Pr., junior standing, MT 472 or instructor's 
approval. 


Eronomic, legilative: and wimini ative problem related t» regulation of tLanspertation and utility rates and venvicm. 


Motor Transportation (5). Pr., junior standing MT 472 or instructor's approval. 


Economics of molor framportation vyvlems. emphasis on frenght and passenger carriers and the highway system 
Particularly dewaned for students of business and of civil engineering 


Special Problems in Marketing and Transportation (1-10). Pr., MT 331 and senior 
Qualified students are pven af opportunity to conduct invesngation of special problems m Marketing and 


Transportation on an pmdrvedual bases under the dere ton of a faculty membre. (May be repeated for à maine of 10 
hours Crediti 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Seminar (1-10) Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 
For those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of marketing and transportation problem 


Logistics Management (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 


Analyen of mayor logniics elementi within the total system ol the fiim A peoblenm-orvented. approach m employed i 
developing a manageria! perspective 


Special Problems (1-5) 


Variable content in the marketing ani mansportation areas 


Research and Thesis. Credits to be arranged. 


Materials Engineering (MTL) 


This curriculum is administered by the Department of Mechanical Engineering. Materials 


Engineering courses are listed by cooperating academic departments; refer to the description of 
the curriculum under Mechanical Engineering in the section on The Schoo! of Engineering for 
required and elective courses. 


Description of Courses 111 


Mathematics (MH) 


Professors Burton, Head, Ball, Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, P. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, 
Ikenberry, Perry, and E. Williams 
Associate Professors Baskervill, |. Brown, Coleman, |, Ford, 


R. Ford, Hinrichsen, Lindner, Reed, Robinson, Rogers, Thompson, Transue, and Zenor 


100, 


140, 


151. 


161. 


Assistant Professors S. Brown, Day, and Robertson 


Instructors Chaung, Hall, Hartwig, Holmes, Houston, Murphy, Steedley, and Wall 


Mathematical Insights (5). 


For studhwenty in the arts or humanities. The purpose of this course A to give Wch students insight into Ihe nature of 
mathematics by engaging them in mathematical though! processes within a suitable elementary framework. Price credit 
for any Other Uniwersity mathernatics course prect credit for this Course 


College Algebra (5). Pr., High School geometry, second year high school algebra or 
departmental approval. 

Algebraic techniques, coordinate geometry, functions and relation and their graph and common logarithm ^ 
Sreparatory course fork MH EST MM 160 amd MM IGI, However, credit is not allowed for both MH 140 and MH 160° 
Finite Mathematics (5). Pr, MH 140 or MH 160. 

Sehectuom (rmm elementary Combinatorial analysis, probability theory, linear alyebea. linear proyrammimg Designed 
lor itutients in the School of Business and nor open, except by special permasioan af the Department of Ma valics, tò 
Valent in Engineering of to Mathematics or Physics majors 

Pre-Calculus With Trigonometry (5). Pr., High school geometry, second year high school 
algebra or departmental approval. 

Ther bsc analytic and geometric properties of the algebraic and trigonometrie fürscpbioms with herst emphasis on the 
ltem A preparstory Course for the calculus sequence. Student who need a neve of ale asc exc hnius shold take 
MH 140" 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr, MH 140 or MH 160. 


Limits. the dermaltive, application: of the derrvative. antiberivatives, the conic vections 


162-163. Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5-5). Pr, MH 160 and MH 161. 


264. 
265. 
266. 


267, 


inegal, the funclamental heren of calculus application of the integral, the calculus of the exponential arst 
loganthmic functors. The calculus of the rigoncmetic and inverse trigonometric function. techniques of inter ation 
na ranana das (Orr, proper imteyr als. 

Analytic Geometry and Calculus (5). Pr., MH 163. 


^ continuation of MM Ih 1-162-163.- Infinite series, partial deenvatives, multiple mterals 

Linear Differential Equations (3). Coreq., MH 264. 

Fert arid second-order linear differential equations including the solution of such equations by infinite sere 
Topics in Linear Algebra (3). Pr., MH 163. 


Linea spedes. vector «paces. Linear transformation, matices and determinants. Soe open to students wha have crevit 
for MH 1453 or MH 405 of MIR 47 


Introductory Probability and Statistics (5). Coreq., MH 161. 

Designet ior students whose Fels ite 4 basic knowledge of prohability and for those who plan to take upper level 
Courves in probability and — Conditional probability, « fence and random vaniables with emphasis on 
discrete random variables 


281-282-283. Elementary Mathematics (5-5-3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


310. 


They Cour prov khe appropriate mathematical for elementary «c hool teachers. É rs Pon the sms ture of 
the number vystemes, the hasi r— EY ee agi for Credit only to udenti in Blementary 
Education, except by special permission of rhe Department of Mathematics. 


Introduction to Calculus of Variations (3). Pr., MH 265 or consent of instructor. 
Fundamental concepts of extrema of function and functionals: the simplest problem of the calculus of variations: fint 
and wond varialion: generalization of the simple problem: sufficient cansition comtrained functional) and 
neperimeincal problems general Lagrange problem. 


331-332-333. Introduction to Modern Algebra 1, II, III (5-5-5). Pr., MH 163. 


362. 


401. 


403. 


Sets, mapping. the integers, sornorphnms, and homomorphisms, groups. rings, fields, ideals Factoriz ation prob/erm, 
Euclidean domains. extension, fiekis, vector «paces 


Mathematics I (3). Pr., MH 265. 
Fourier Serie. partial differential equations. special functions 
The Calculus of Vector Functions (3). Pr., MH 266 or consent of instructor; junior 


Derivative and intemal of vector functions. gradient. divergence. curl, Green's Theorem, Stokes Theorem 


Engineering Mathematics II (5). Pr., MH 265; junior standing. 
Complex numbers, functions, mappings. residues, contour integration. 


“TPH & a non-credit course for studenti in tome scientific and technical Curricula 


3112 Description ol Courses 
405. Matrix Theory and Applications (5). Pr., MH 266 or MH 333; junior standing. 


Canonical forms, determinants, linear equations, characterntc valu problems 
406. Elementary Partial Differential Equations (5). Pr., MH 265 or MH 428; junior standing. 
First and second order linear partial differential equation with emphasis on the method of exgentunction expansions 
407. Introduction to Celestial Mechanics (5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Dynamics of a particle, two-body problems. coordinate transformations, series expansions in elliptic motion 
traduction to weneral perturbation theory 


418. Analysis for Applied Mathematics (5). Pr., MH 265, 266; junior standing. 
Linea! functions an transformations concepts of the calculus including uniform continuity and uniform convergence. 
curves. series of functions. complex differentiation and differential equations Designed primarily for students in 


engineering, — ences and uv mathematics who ane likely to pursue mone advanced work. Not opem for 
credit to © in the MH curriculum 


420-421-422. Analysis I, II, IN (5-5-5), Pr, MH 264; junior standing. 


The real number system, theorens concerning mures. sets. sequences, graphs of functions, Riemann Siieityes 
integration, continuity, the derrvative and functom of bounded variation; functions whose domaine are in Euclidean 
paces 


428-429. Linear Differential Systems (3-3). Pr., MH 422 or consent of instructor; junior 


Systems of liner ordinary differential equations, serves solution, approximate solutions. 
437. Linear Algebra (5). Pr., MH 333 or MH 431; junior standing. 
Linear Wanvormations matrix olpebra finite dimermional vector spaces 
441-442. Geometry, A Modern View I, IH (5-5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 


A development of uning the real number oystom aed measurement as proponer by G. O. Birkhoft. The course 
move rapidly, with definition: and procs through ue foundations of geometry and into the main body of geometric 


443. Linear Geometry (5). Pr., MH 163; junior standing. 


Traetormatiom in propective, affine, and Euclidean planes 


444. Combinatorial Geometry in the Plane (5). MH 163, junior standing. 
Hells and telated theorems 

450-451. Metric Spaces (3-3). Pr., MH 421 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 
The elementary properties ol metric spaces with special attention to the line and the plane 

460. Introduction to Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH — ied n junior standing; a 
knowledge of an algorithmic computer language available at the Computer Center.t 
Polynomial approximation, numerical differentiation and integration, solution of ordinary differential equations (wal 
value problems) error analys 

461. Numerical Matrix Analysis (5). Pr., MH 266 or MH 333; Roe cena) a knowledge of 


an algorithmic computer language available at the 


Nurnerical solution of al vé e rcprie pes Sapte ste et Nae ON S EN 
numerical calculation of characteristic values and vectors error analysis 


464. Probability Theory (5). Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Complete probability felis. probability functions, andam variables, convergent. sequences of random variation 
corvdibonal probability. destribution functions. various applications 


Mathematical Statistics | (5). Pr, MH 163; junior standing. 

Descriptive statistics, elementary probability anc sampling theory, least aquares aed. cormelanon 

Mathematical Statistics II (5). Pr., MH 467; junior standing. 

Chi-square test, bes estimates small sample theory, anulyws of variance, non-parametgk methods. 

Mathematics of Computation (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.” 

Various numefical methods of problem solution; prog amen these methods using an algebraic compiler 

Fundamentals of Algebra | (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.” 

The structure of the integers, lactarization of the integers, congruent theory 

486. Foundation of Geometry (5). Pr., one course above MH 163; junior standing.” 
Euclidean and notEochidean geometries with emphas Uven to thew logical development tom basic assumptions 
Some attention given to the history of geometry 

487. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., one course above MH 163, junior standing.” 
A study of mathematical analysis with emploi on ban principles and eelatiomhge (Nol for majors in science anc 
mathematics.) 

491. Special Problems (1-5). Pr., consent of instructor; junior 


Not open to graduate students An individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of à stafi 
member on some probem of mutual interest 


* 


sE? 


tThre information can be obtained by taking If 204 
*Not available to graduate students in the area of woence or mathematics 


Description of Courses M3 


GRADUATE COURSES 
602-603. Celestial Mechanics I, HI (5-5). Pr, MH 407 or consent of instructor. 


Eliiptic motion. potentials of attracting bodies, numerical integration and differential correction of orbits, lunar theory, 
theory of perturhations, Lagrange’s method and introduction to Canonical variables, the disturbing function, artificial 
watellete gitur theory 


607-608-609. Applied Mathematics I, II, II1 (5-5-5). Pr., approved graduate standing. 
Scalar, wector, and dyadic fields: equations governing fields: Helmholtzs and Laplace's equations in curvilinear 
coorfinatie. separation of variables; boundary conditions and eigenfunctions: Green's functors. 

610. Special Functions (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

613. Tensor Analysis (5). Pr., consent of instructor, 


620-621. Functions of Real Variables I, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Measure theory and Lebesgue Integration. 


622-623. Functions of a Complex Variable |, Il (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Comples nurnbers. analytic funcboms; derivatives, Cauchy integral theorem amd formula, Taylor and Laurent venim, 
analytic continuation: residues; massmum principle; Riemann surfaces: Conformal mapping: families of analytic 
lur tom 


624-625-626. Normed Linear Spaces (5-5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Bounded linear transtormations and linear functionals on Banach and Hülbert es, including conjugale spaces, 
adjoint operations. self adjoint operators, spectral theory, application: to particular spaces 

628-629, Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 


Eantence umqueners and continuation theorems for ordinary and partial differential equations, nature of wolutions. The 
frst quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, the second to partial differential equations 


631-632. Modern Algebra I, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval, 
Numbers, sets: gouges, ring. fields of polynomial, Galois theory 
633. Theory of Groups (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abelian groups, chain condition 
634, Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 632 or departmental approval. 
Structure of nres. ideals im Conwrutative nne 
635. Abelian Groups (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An axiomatic development of abelian group theory: decomposition theorem, finitely generated groups rank, divisibile 
groups. pore subgroups. basic subgroups, ulm factors 
637-638-639. Matrices (5-5-5). Pr, MH 437. 
Special types ol matrices, reduction to canonical form: funchon of matrices. reading in current literature 
640-641-642. — Functional Analysis (5-5-5). Pr., MH 626 or consent of instructor. 
Topics in the advanced theory of linear functionals and operators on Banach and Hilbert spaces chomen m heart student 
inte research work in this field. 
645-646. Differential Geometry I, II (5-5). Pr., departmental approval. 
Temo analyses: curves and wartaces in Euclidean space, iomoduction to Maemanmmian geometry of fcdimensionm, 
650-651-652. General Topology (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
An ansormatic (evel t of posnt-set topology, Connectivity, Compacts, separability topological equivalence 
well-ordering imme limiting sets. Cartesian products 
653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The topological study of dimeesion in ueparable metr spaces 
654-655-656. — Point-Set Topology (5-5-5). Pr, MH 652. 


Upper sem continues collections, indecomposable continua merization oroblems, inver limit. other Topics 


657-658. Euclidean Topology (5-5). Pr., MH 650. 


—2** with emphain on those areas which distinguish anong the polyhedra in Euclidean spaces ieg Theory gt 
ach, 


661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 461, and MH 265 or MH 428. 
Numerical solution of partial dfiflerential equations 
664-665-666. Probability (5-5-5). Pr., knowledge of Lebesgue integration. 
Probability measures. random variables, distribution functions (discrete, absolutely continuous, and singular 
expectation, Characteristic functions (Fourier transforms), independence, limit theorems convergence to Porson à 
——— diet itastions Central limit theorem, Stochastic processes ani Brownian motion. probability measures on eem 
567. Mathematical Statistics III (5). Pr., MH 468 or consent of instructor. 
TE emp n and sampling theory, advanced regression and cormelation, anahywe of variance. Monte Carlo 


668. Mathematical Statistics IV (5). Pr., MH 667. 


Estimation, experimenta! design non-parametric methods. sequential analysis, game theory, linear programming 
Covariance techniques. 


314 Description of Courses 


670. Uniform Spaces (5). Pr., MH 652 and consent of instructor.. 
Linrtorm «urs uniform topology, uniformly Continuous tunctiom. completion of unttorm spaces, other topics 


673-674-675. Combinatorial Theory (5-5-5). Pr., MH 332. 


Topics of current interes (9 combinatorial theory to include enumeration theory, systems of dietind! representatives 
bnn suares, quai oug. Diane desimns. Steve tiple systems, Room squares, and finie georwedttie 


Note: Courses 681 through 688 listed below are for Education majors and are not available 
to graduate students in science or mathematics. They are offered in summer only. 


683. Number Systems (5). Pr., MH 485 and approved graduate standing. 
Detailed construction of the number eysten with close attention paid to the logic employed. This Course is intended to 


fumnh the high school teacher with a thorough understanding of the number sstem and its role in high school algebra 
and analysis 


685. Fundamentals of Algebra Il (5). Pr., MH 485 and approved graduate standing. 


Sumber heids, including the feld of rational, real and comples numbers the algebra of pol namal over a held 
factorization of polynomials, and theony of eruations 


686. Fundamentals of Algebra III (5). Pr., MH 685. 
Continuation of AH 685 
687. Fundamentals of Analvsis II (5). Pr., MH 487, 


Continuation of MH 487 with the mtoduction of mone vophimuc ated ideas; eg Ihe completeness as rom, Continuity and 
trs function 


688, Fundamentals of Analysis III (5). Pr., MH 687. 


t ontinuatron of Mit 647 


691. Directed Reading in Algebra. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in the 
area. 


692. Directed Reading in Analysis. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in the 
area. 


693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 


694. Directed Reading in Geometry. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in 


the area. 
695. —— Reading in Topology. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses in 
area. 
696. pq Reading in Matrix Theory. (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 courses 
in the area. 


697. Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis (Credit to be arranged.) Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 


699. Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 
799. Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Professors Vestal, Head. Barbin, Bussell, Jemian, 
lanes, Maynor, Shaw, Swinson, Tanger, and Vachon 
Associate Professors Cooley, Dyer. Fluker, Goodling, Leppert, Maples, Reece 
Scarborough, Smith, Wilcox, and Yu 
Assistant Professors Dunn and Ranson 
Visiting Lecturer Touloukian 


202. Engineering Materials Science— Structure (3). Pr., CH 103, PS 220 or PS 205. 


Theor wu aret ruts. a cry stalline ste? noha MAT i ait forse 
tel abionmh rm chffusem arwi phase aes nation 


205. Applied Mechanics—Statics (4). Coreq., MH 264 and PS 220. 


Resolution aod corpeositie 


veal clases, phase ago- Hron 


at forces: eoullibenum ot force vatem fiction: wxond moremts 


207. Strength of Materials I (3). Pr., ME 205 and MH 264, coreq., MH 265. 


Fundamentali of stress and strain (reset am relatos, Nempe ature effects. Dar with axial force: Ibmwall Cyrum 
hours 


211. Engineering Methods (2). Lec 1, Lab. 3, Coreq. PS 222. 


Pranermibatuam aref qvractir em an cee Of te hun of analyses Of ergpneeming "mvutels 
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302. 
301. 
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310. 


315. 


321. 


322; 


$23, 
335. 


336, 


337. 


338. 


341. 
401, 


410. 


412. 


414, 


415. 


Description ol Courses 115 


Thermodynamics | (4). Pr., MH 264 and PS 220. 


Laws of ther irony ammcs: energy Dransformations: properties and relationships amor properties: equations of state and 
umple process. and cycles 


Thermodynamics H (3). Pr., ME 301, 


Vhyerrody namic analysis of teal and ideal cycles, and concepts of Compressible Haud low 
Thermodynamics I (3). Pr., ME 301. 


Property determination, Maxwell's relation. thermodynanes of mendes, combustion, and chemical equilibrium 


Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr., ME 202, ME 207. 

Relationships benween «Mructure and properties and the efiecti of environment, Mechanical properties, plasticity of 
single ond polv-crystals, and properties of Composite materials 

Computation Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 265. 


Applicator cadog and iigital programming in Mechanical Engineering, 


Correlative Experimental Mechanics (2). Lec.1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207. 

Theories of Lailum determination of stress helh by experimental techniques. Introduction to plotoclasbicity: stain 
pase relation otn) test data to failure envelopes 

Thermodynamics (5). Winter. Pr., MH 163 and PS 206 or equivalent, 


Gags and vapors: Cxles mass: and heat rranstec. Open to nonu hamical Enypnwering students only 


Strength of Materials II (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 3. Pr., ME 207, ME 309. 

AGA ation: of theory wif e «is on experimental verification; ainyctures Consisting of bars wolyecterd Y 4siád force 
ardor torsion. spherical and cylindrical thin wall pressure vessels. beams and long columm 

Dynamics | (4). Pr., ME 205, Coreq., MH 265. 

Kinematics of points, Fives owl rigid bodies relative motion and Coonfinate wansdormationms: kinetic: Comer: ation ol 
ceto Ww» wrrventum, 

Dynamics II (4). Pr., ME 321. 

Matres nsetfhors m kinematics mtraducton to celestial mechanics, Euler s equation of motion; the meme temo 
Dropit motion 

Dynamics of Machines (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 207, ME 308, ME 322. 

Analy ee of nocatinm system Dynamic force analyses ol mex hanno and complexes of mex harvarm Ow iam sym 

Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec, 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 304. 

Relion between structure and properties of metals. Melting and solidification Oral structure, dado ation and 
mpri hon theories, alloying, deformation, and fanstormation 

Physical Analysis of Materials I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335. 


The actal vies ant intergeestabon of the structures of material: unng optical techniques. Specific physical properties will 
be measured Sotmples will be prepared and procemesd by the students. 

The ical Analysis of Materials II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 336, 

The anavai and fmeroretation of the structures and properties of materiale using special techniques. Diffractron 
cadia api ant! tatoos non-destructive test procedures will be employed 


Phase Diagrams (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, CH 412. 


Methods of apres ond interpreting phase equilibria Binary and Simple ature 
tompositior ester and More complex temperature presure-composlinn systems Major emphasis onm app « atom 
Ming erolusis on phase diagram determisation and thermodynamics 


Fluid Mechanics ! (3). Pr., ME 301 and ME 321, coreq., ME 207. 


Flu vd prapertios, (usd statics. fluid kinematics, integra! lorra of Cormenvation laws —applicatiben to extefyor and ver 
flows: dimemional analisis 


Fluid Mechanics II (4). Pr., ME 207 and ME 340, coreq,, ME 302, ME 322. 
Potential theory. vorticity: street: functiom. viscous flaw boundary wer. tufhulent flaw 


Statistical Thermodynamics (3). Pr., ME 301 or departmental approval and junior 


Furilarwental laws of thermadyrarnics and therrmodynmanm popeta from he microscogic pent OF view. 
Introduction to Optimal Systems (4). Pr., MH 310 and junior standing. 

^opl«c ation of optimal criteria to ergy neering problems 

Power Plant Systems (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 

Theory. design. pertormance and applications of power plant systems ' 

—— Laboratory (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 308, ME 303, ME 341, ME 421, and 


The theory ane! practice of Crone Pasuemenn. including treatment of experimental data and the dewgn o 
Opes ments 


Turbomachines (4). Pr., ME 341 or departmental approval and junior standing. 


Apolir ationm of fluid, mechanics to turbo hine, such as purmps. compressor Mudd couplings. control devices, ga» 
and stesarn turbinis 


Thermodynamics of Power (4). Pr., ME 302, ME 303, ME 341. Coreq., ME 421 or 
departmental approval and standing. 


Deven ant analy of static and dynamic thermal power veer 


316 


420. 


421. 


422. 


427. 


428. 


432. 
434. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


439. 


440. 


442. 


443. 


446. 


447. 


448. 


449. 


Description of Courses 


Thermal Systems Laboratory (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 412, coreq., ME 415. 

Selected experiment on thermal systems evaluation. 

Heat Transfer (4). Pr., ME 340, EE 263, MH 265, or departmental approval and junior 
standing. 


Fundamentals principles of heut transter by steady and unsteady Conduction, thermal and luminous radiation, boiling 
and Condemalion, free and forced convection 


Transport Processes (3). Pr., ME 421 or departmental approval and junior standing. 
Tare port processes involving mass, momentum, and energy transter combined with heat and mass transier in chemical 
reacting boundary layers. 

Dynamics of Physical Systems (4). Pr., ME 211, ME 323, ME 340 and junior standing. 


Motion of systems represented by first and second order differential equations. Transient types and response of physical 
systems Transfer functions 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (4), Pr., ME 302, ME 421 and junior standing. 
Theory and design of heating. cooling and ventilating systems, ard refrigeration systems including cryogenics 
Automatic Controls (3). Pr., MH 265, ME 341, ME 427 and junior standing. 
Control systems fhundamentals. Systems analysis techniques. Applications to machine and process control 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Spring. Pr., ME 310. 


Mechanics of ci esible and incompressible fluids. transmission of heat by conduction, convection. and radiation 
Open to non: Mechanical Engineering students only 


Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior 
Design of — metals following modern theory and practice Hardenability, Allovimg deformation, and special 
purpose seels 


Enposscng Materials Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335 and junior 
anding. 


Design of nonferrous metals following modem theory and practice. Aluminum and copper beryllium systems, corrosion 
resistant alloys. refractory metals, <trengthening mechants, spacecraft environments 


Residual Stresses in Metals (3). Pr., ME 335, and junior standing. 

Production amd measurenvent of reudual stresum in metals. relation of residual stresses to fatigue comideration of 
fatigue in design 

— al Engineering Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 323; coreq., ME 335, ME 
427. 

Design af machine elements for static and dynamic stresses with the emphasis on synthesis and creative design 


Mechanical Engineering Design U (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 316, ME 439, or 
departmental approval and senior standing. 

The solution of typical engineering systems problems by group or team effort, requiring the development of shall and 
cn-aperation in the use of anale, synthew, creative design ard optimization 

Engineering Systems (credit 1-5). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. May 
be taken more than one quarter, but total credit may not exceed 10 quarter hours. 
Mechanical Engnwering design problerm requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creatvenes: in the Design of engineering systems 

Computer Aided Design (3). Pr., ME 427 or departmental approval and junior standing. 


The computer in design Batch ard Unter in Ive processing. The use of typewriter and visual display remote terminals in 
the development and operation OF devwarn systermm 


Photoelastic Stress and Strain Analysis (3). Pr., ME 207 and junior standing. 

Theory of the polariscope, (wor and threow-dimemaonal model makong and preparation; techniques of data collection 
and dectic models amd analysis 

Design for Hazard Reduction (4), Pr., ME 207, ME 321. 

Relationships of the mechanics of mactunery and the properties of materials which lead to the design principles ol 
hazard reduction in machines and "chine systems to fom Mechanical Ermpneening students only 
Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Theoretical Metallurgy (3). Pr., ME 335, CH 408, PS 
222. 

The physical properties of metals un relation to the exem theories of metal 


Advanced Physical Metallurgy—Plasticity (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 335, ME 316. 
The macro and micro processes involved in the plastic deformation of metals. Slip, minning. dislocation theory, creep 
fatigue, impact, high velocity deformation, and other plastic deformation processes will be studied i relation to current 


knowledge 
introduction to Ceramics (3). Pr., ME 335. 

' ^ will bẹ startled with lar 
eee ee ire eere tede aen 
Professional Diagnostic Problems (4). Pr., senior standing in any engineering curriculum 
or departmental approval. 


Proben. involving interaction of the ditlerent engineering ucience disciplines, with emphasis on engineering desman, 
wynthesis, and systems 


Description of Courses 37 
450. Special Problems. (Credit 1-5) Pr., Department Head approval, junior standing. 


Individual student endeavor under slaff supervision involving special problems of ae advanced nature 
451. —— Projects (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ME 421, ME 341, coreq., ME 440, and senior 
^ * 


Vwirenfual projects of a current nature, involving both analysis and evrithesi culminating in 4 formal report 


Note: The following three courses are part of a suggested minor for University students. Their 
purpose is to offer the student an opportunity to (1) understand the constraints imposed by natural 
laws on engineering, (2) become conversant in the language and art of engineering, and (3) gain 
an appreciation of the relevance of engineering in the solution of social problems, so that he may 
be better equipped to function effectively in a society in which technology plays a significant role. 


460. ru and Motion (5). Pr., MH 159 or equivalent, or consent of instructor, and junior 
anding. 
Bane ideas of nme hanics in temm of Contemporary mac ines and mechanisms Subject matter is prevented in a verbal 
but te how ally Current style, using the language and art of engineering. 


461. AU BOS Power CN Pr, MES 1A or equivalent, or cimdent OF intrector, undi junior 
standing. 


Form and limitations of energy sources and modes of energy Transfer in contemporary engines, machines. and power 
Simm. Operation and efficiencies of work absorbing andl work producing machines and thew relatonship to the 
cheng hes Comsderatioón of thermal and am pollution are! its control 

462. Materials and Recycling (5). Pr., MH 159 or equivalent, or consent of instructor, and 
junior standing. 
Structure and properties of matter and their interrelationships in materials commonly uud and bow they may be 


recycler! lo Conserve resources. Emphasis b on how bo accomplish conservation rather than on whether conservation is 
PC ary 


GRADUATE COURSES 
- Advanced Thermodynamics 1 (3). Pr., ME 303 and graduate standing. 


Classical thermodynamics of reactive and nonreactive systems; application. 


604 
605. Advanced Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., ME 604. 

Statntical treatment of the laws and properties of thermodynamic enters application 
606 


« Propulsion Systems (4). Pr., departmental approval. 

Cherie al vema including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and ionic propulvon, plasma and 
ren hee propia syrer 

607. Energy Conversion Systems (3). Pr., ME 605, PS 320 or departmental approval. 
A review of quantum mechanics and Wreversible thermodynamics: study of direct exergy converien viz 
Aomori, photovoltaic, thermionic and magretohydynamic generators and fuel cell 

608. Advanced Thermodynamics Il (3). Pr., ME 605. 
Theerrunteriames of nemequilirurn processes. 

620. Heat Transmission—Conduction (3). Pr., ME 421, MH 362 or departmental approval. 
Formulations and solutions of steady, steady periodic, and unsteady heat Conduction problem. 

621. Meat Transmission—Convection (3). Pr., ME 421. 
Cue à! problems of convertion, forced convection heat anter, tree comection, thermodynamic boundary layers 
Odeon, and boiling. heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis of heat exchangers 

622. Heat Transmission—Radiation (3). Pr., ME 421. 
Fundamental laws af radiation, net radiation methods, configuration actors radiation through aboorbeng media. volar 
Vrresarsal and celestial radiation, and fherionmemmy and temperature control 

630. Advanced Strength of Materials (3). Pr., ME 316, MH 362 or departmental approval. 


Sirena and stray analyses of Curved eamm and beara on elastic foundations, energy methods. ueheced topics fom fhe 
literature. tress and strain analya in ban of nancircular section subjected to tarwon 


531. Theory of Elasticity 1 (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Theory of wes and strain and stress strain relations. Laws of balance in momentum, moment of momentum, and 
energy Solution by tense stress function and doplacenment functions 

632. Theory of Elasticity II (3). Pr., ME 631. 
Continuation of solutions by potential functions Solutions of two dimemional problemn by Kolovov-Muskhelnhvili 


633, Experimental Stress Analysis (3). Pr., ME 316. 
aered Di icity, "m gap. 
We coat. p esperimental techniques — dmm wet pike ght photoelasticity, «à 
634. Elastic Stability (3). Pr., ME 631 or departmental approval. 


Saakslityv of comervative and nonconmservative Buckling of slender bars and thinewalled cross-section: 
taackling of plates and shells, Buckling loads by Raylengh-Ritr, Galerkin, and Kantrovich methods 


318 
635. 


636. 


637. 


638. 


639. 


641. 
642. 


643. 
644. 


661. 


662. 


663. 
465. 


666. 


667. 


675. 
676. 


690. 
691. 


692. 


693. 


Description of Courses 


Intermediate Dynamics (3). Pr., ME 340, MH 362. 


Dynanves of particles and system of particles — to engineering pollers. Work amd energy, and impulse and 
tormentum principles. LaGrange’s equatiom and Hamiltons principle 


Non-Linear Oscillations (3). Pr., ME 427 or departmental approval. 


Method of phase plane to linear systems. Selí-exc ite and relaxation oscillations. Kouth-Hurwitz and Liapovnoy criteria 
on stability. Introduction to ayymptatic method to non linear oscillations 


Theory of Plates (3). Pr., ME 631. 


Analyses of plates of various shapes under transverse and in-plane loadings with different boundary Condinors 
Buckling af plates due to in-plane loadings Introduction to von Kaman large deflection theory 


Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Introduction to differential geometry. Development of governing equations tor shells under arbitrary loading Shallow 
shell theory with applications. Asymptotic method for solution. of differential equations in shell theory 


Variational Mechanics (3). Pr., departmental approval, 


The problem of Bolza, Mayer and LaGrange with fied and variable ent points. Hamilton's principle and LaGrange’s 
equations: energy method. Raylesgh s principle and Rayleigh-Ritz method: Galerkin method; variational methods 
application 


Fluid Dynamic (3). Pr., MH 362 and graduate standing. 


Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions. Euler s equations Continuity, Energy equations. Imotational 
llow 


Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 640. 
Hydrodynamic and thermal bourwdary leavers Prandtl s equations. integral relations and approsimate techniques 
Gas Dynamics I (3). Pr., ME 640. 


Compressible flow equations. entropic flow: Fanno line flow. Rayleigh line flow; shock waves; high speed How; 
internal and external flaws, fonce on immened bodies 


Gas Dynamics II (3). Pr, ME 642 and ME 605. 

Continuation of ME 642 with emphasis on real gas effects and non-equilibemum flow. 
Turbulence (3). Pr., ME 641. 

Analysis al wall-atiectwel ane! free turbulent flows 


Structure and Properties of Solids (3). Pr., departmental approval, 


Denominations of sihucture are Conmdercd, via an interdiciplinary approach. from the viewpoint of providing a 
lur Larmental. ensight with raspet to the genesis of selected! macroscopic properties 


Corrosion: Fundamentals and Applications (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

Nature amt mechanisms of corrosion, Effect of matetial-manuiecturng methods comtructhon and enyinoónment 
Cortovont fro ant methods of cormoson. control 

Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Furulamental behavior of metals of elevated temperatures Commercial and experimental types of ferrous and 
nontertous alloys an then suitability for elevated! temperature applic atrom. 


X-Ray Metallography (3). Pr., ME 335 and MH 362. 
The princ iples af X-ray absorption are diffraction and applic ation to the snachy ot metals and other cry talline materials. 


Strengthening of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 


A treatment of the wx basic eec hane by which metal are strengthened. Emphasis is placed ono Causative Dicto and 
AcCcompanm ing Manitestatiors 


Plasticity of Metals (3). Pr., ME 335. 


^ quantitative treatment od the muniunmzation of plastic How, fy means of design C On ater ation. where the phenomenon 
6 aveo tated with deleterious eflech. the massmigatiem of plastic Mow. by mean of material-condition and forming 
method: comaerations. where the oyctive is to Torm or sape 


Dislocation Theory (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


The nature and properties of d'doc ation including crystal siructute and perfection, diiacation geometry in both 
Weal are! real crystals, dislocation configurations, mulipfication and interactions with various imperfection. ara 
methods of ofery ation 


Planar Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 323. 

Analysis of simple and complex planar mechanesms. Synthesis by Anite displacement and infinitesimal motion methods 
Spatial Mechanisms (3). Pr., ME 675. 

Analysis and synthesis of spatial mechanisms 

Selected Topics in Mechanical Design (3). Pr., ME 630 and ME 675. 


Dy amc properties of trains ot mechanisms; hydrostalic and hydrodynamic lubrication: thermal equilibrium; wear and 
ta tue problems: design techniques involving computer 


Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 


Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be taken more 
than one quarter. 


Engineering Analysis (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Study of equilibrium, eigenvalue, and pr problems of continuous systems. Physical ws and mathematical 
properties discussi with combderatie h on numerical solutions 


Experimental Research Methods (3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Numerical methods and data processing, mathematical statistics end probability, analysis of experimental data, errors of 
measurement, and instrumentation 


699. 


101. 


102, 


103. 


202. 


203. 


301. 


302. 


303, 


Descnption of Courses Ms 
Huid Machines (3). Pr., ME 642. 


Semiarity comiderahiom: cavitation; Cascade theory, axial and racial flow machines 
Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter. 
Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter, 


Military Science (MS) 


BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshman) 


Military Science | 
Orientation; History, Mission and Organization of the ROTC Program, Duties and 
se Web of an Officer; Military/Civilian Obligations; US Army Reserves and 
National Guard; Definition and Causes of War; Department of Defense (1). Lec. 1, 
Leadership Lab. 1. 


Principles of War; Factors of National Power; National Objectives, — ones 
v Instruments; Organization and Mission of the Armed Forces (1). Lec. 1, ip 
» 1. 


oe Range Firing; Evolution of Weapons and Warfare (1). Lec. 1, Leadership 
« T. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Military Science Il (Pr., MS I or as determined by the Professor of Military Science). 
American Military History (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


The ort of the American Army fto the present with emphasis on factors which led to the onganizational tactical 
logical. operational, «trawgic. social. and omilar patterm found in the present day Army 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (Map and Aerial Photograph Reading) (1). Lec, 2, 
Leadership Lab. 1. 

Aopluc atum Of bask principles emphasizing tert ain appreciation and exaluaoon: marginal uitoemabion: military arel 
'opowtáph« map wmbo orentation: intersection; metion, military grid reference atom: clayey of serial 
prt aphy atl elementary arial photography reading 

Introduction to Tactics and Operations (1). Lec. 2, Leadership Lab. 1. 


Vert uc tiom in the Das military team. combat tormatiorn and patrolling fell forti ation and Camcuflage Cover amd 
concealment, tex heiue of fire ane! pem uoles of offeesise and detemsoe corbal 


ADVANCED COURSE 
Third Year (Junior) 


Military Science III (Pr., all MS I and MS II or equivalent as determined by Professor of 
Military Science). 

Leadership and Management 1 (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 

AN exarmmation of theories, models and behavioral «vence infor mahon related to leoenhip and the application of 
Vere concepts in a mulitary envenonmment. Sach comempor any leadership Challenges 28 drug abut. ifs rar ia! 
hüermony and systems for practice and evaluation of leadership will be considered 

Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team 1 (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Educational! paye vas tira to the three slage omlhuctioón process, principles and methods of military irm truction 
tamilia ahon with t ion od the various branches in the overall reason of the Army, communication stems 
miany wall unit headers exhmame of the «imiation none and organize For Combat and execution of mission 
furdlamentals of affemiwe afc! denuarve combat, and wnall urit opes aos 

Fundamentals and Dynamics of the Military Team I (3). Lec. 4. Leadership Lab. 2. 


Le ace chio and management aspects of employing the rifle platoon and company in ofveesive and defensive combust 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


Military Service IV (Pr, MS IH or as determined by the Professor of Military Science), 
Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team #1 (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Classdication, furtim. volte and Organen, of forces, Command. and staff relationships and function 
combat intelligence princi d teconnansanmcor an secur) pct it tactical operations on personnel and logistics 
Management, weapons employment: organization forc comtur 


320 Description of Courses 


402. Fundamentals and Dynamics of Military Team II (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 


Principles of war; planning stage of tactical operations; fundamentals of the application of force uw. the combined 
arms team (infantry, Armor and and Artillery) as the teaching vehicle: duties and responsibilities af company and 
hattafion officers of the cambat amm during tactical operations. 


403. Leadership and Management II (3). Lec. 4, Leadership Lab. 2. 
Army administration and management techniques and procedures; military law; laws of land wartare, inter relationship 


elements of national power: world change ard military implications; customs of the service: responsibilities and 
obligations of an officer 


Music (MU) 


Professors Hinton, Head, Moore, Rosenbaum, Tamblyn, Tyre, and Walls 
Associate Professors Bentley, L. Morgan, Rawlins 
Assistant Professors Alexander, Howard, Liverman, Smith, Stephenson, 
Timberlake, and Vinson 
Instructor Mayfield 
Ajunct Assistant Professors Collins, Kendrick, |. Morgan, Wilder 


100. Music Convocation (0). All quarters. Required of all music students each quarter. 


Performance & lectures by laculty, guest artian. and students. Music & music education majors are expected to pertarm 
at the teaches s discretion and in accordance with departmental rules 


131-132-133. Material and Organization of Music (5-5-5). 
A systematic study of harmony, counterpoint, foem and syle through the literature of music. 
211-212. Service Playing (1). 
Hymn playing "modulation: selected anthems and oratorio selections, simple improvisation and transposition, 
231-232-233. Material & Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 133. 
Continuation of the study of Harmony, Counterpoint, Form ard Style in music. 
251-252-253. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3. 


Presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student with musical compositions and 
composers with emphasis on music literature of the past three centuries 


311. Liturgies (3). 
Liturgical worship service ol Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, pha nor liturgical foerm of other Protestant 
denomination 

312. Hymnology (3). 


The musical suificanmce ot hymm of the Christian church from the earliest times to the present. 
331-332-333. Materials and Organization of Music (5-5-5). Pr., 233. 

Continuation of second year systematic study of harmony, Counterpoint, form and style through the literature of music. 
334-335-336. Counterpoint I-IH-II (3-3-3), Pr, MU 233. 


I. Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 speces in 2 of 3 voces concluding with invertible counterpomt. I, Tonal 
counterpoint Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Century including double counterpoint and imitation. I. invention and 
Fugue. The study and writing of 2 part inventiom, canonic Treatment, and the } yore fuge 


337-338-339. Modern Harmony I, I, II (3-3-3). Pr., 233. 


Twentieth century harmoni devices. An integrated approach Mm eme] rid sriling with emphasis on 
ortemal work and analysis of the principal ments fram “traditional” my 


351-352-353. Music History I-I-HI (3-3-3). 
Development of music from early time to the present day, Lectures. recorded examples, readings 
361-362-363. Conducting I-II-II1 (3-1-1). Pr., MU 133, MU 153. 


i. Elementary basic baton techniques and introduction to score reading H. Choral conducting. Elementary course in 
choral score reading and conducting chow ant glee clube Il. Instrumental conducting. Elementary Course in 
instrumental «core reading and conducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles 


371. Introduction to Music (3). Open to Elementary Education Majors only. 


The understanding af music including an explanation of hasic terms, notations, rhythm. tonal system. vocal and pano 
core readings 


409, Marching Band Techniques (3). 
Fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band. 


414. Care and Repair of Musical Instruments (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing. 


Selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass and siring instrument with emphasis on adjustments which should be 
made by the instrumental director 


415. Organ Literature and Design (3). 
Survey of organ liter ature Correlating the forms of compositions and types of organs for which the music was writer. 
416. Church Music Seminar (3). Pr., MU 311, 312, 361, 362, 415, or 422, cr approval of 


The processes of establiching a complete Church Music program. Supervivert directing ol choral ensemble 


Description of Courses 32) 
422-423-424. Theory Review (3-3-3), No credit for Applied Theory Composition or 
Pedagogy Majors. 


Harmonie techriques of the 18th and 19th centuries, with special emphasis on style and design 
431-432-433. Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr., MU 253 and MU 233. 


Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural analysis of the larger 
Polyphonic and homophonic Form. 
434-435-436. Music Composition I-H-IHI (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 


Analysis, study, and writing of musical compositions in small, compound, and larger music al forms with emphasis on 
both stylistic and individual creative writing. 


437-438-439. Orchestration I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr, MU 233. 


Ranges, notition, and characterishies of orchestral instruments. Exercises i arranging for combinations of string and 
wired instruments. Theory and practice of orchestration for full orchestra 


441. Piano Pedagogy (3). 


For prospective piano teachers Study of teaching methods for beginners and succeeding level Classification and 
analysis of teaching repertoire 


442. Vocal Pedagogy (3). 


Oor prowpactive voice taithe: An intensive study of the materials and methods of voice kaining Clawification and 
vs of teaching repertoire 


443. String Pedagogy (3). 
Mecha ot f i F 
s» và my haben oie methods, schools. and systems, Teaching lterature and repertoire For 


444. Instrumental Pedagogy (3). 


—— of Draws or woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with emphasis on solo imtrumental 
ttes ature 


445. Theory Pedagogy (3). 
wed of venons theory and composibon. Mp —- went dv problems df sightingng thyeni 
dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part writing from a pedagogical viewpoint 


451. Keyboard Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Manteeworks of the clavichord, harpischord, organ, and piano literature from the Baroque period to the present 
452. Vocal Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Vocal literature from Elizabethan time to the present, including representative European and American repertoire 
453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior 


Chronological study of choral music from the Middle Ages to the present including opera, ard! oratorio with detailed 
examination of representative works. 


454. Instrumental Literature (3). 

Analyses and study of orchestral scores and parts from the clasic, romantic and modern literature. 
455. Opera Literature (3). 

Vocal music of the opera from the Baroque to the present time 


General Elective Courses 


201. Fundamentals of Music (3). 
Musie designed primarily to develop functional piano skills, sight-reading, rhythm and melodic «alls 
372. History of Jazz (3). 


The growth of Jazz from its African and European root to current experimentation. 


373. Appreciation of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 
Outvtanding Composers and composition. No previous music raining required, an orientation in the art of listening 

374. Masterpieces of Music (3). May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or Minors. 
Representative musical works of each great period of musical history No previous music taining required 


477-478-479. — Music Arranging (3-3-3). By permission. 


Prope? course in arranging various Combination from quartet to symphonic band, and arranging for solo and choral 
rom 


Group Performance Courses 


121-122-123. Glee Club (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Se AEE CLUD h'a sirdy and performing gpoup open to any Aubom Ware vadens (May be taken with or without 


124-125-126. Concert Band (1 hour credit per quarter), 
wet heats reheat edu pecca Band ere a A minimum of 4 rehearsal hours per week is 
with extra rehearsals required to be present at all rehearsals and al! 
performances. Students in Concert Band will have the drill portion of Basic Military Training waived 
(hay bet Whos with oo ethane A it.) 
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127-128-129. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter.) 


Members of the symphonic orchestra are selected by try-outs during the First week of each quarter. (May be taken with o 
without credit) 


130. jazz Laboratory Band (1). 


te ge —— tor advanced musicians for the study and performance of music relating to the jazz idiom. By 
ition only 


221-222-223. Choral Union (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Open to any Auburn student by permission of choral director. (May be taken with or without credit.) 


224. Marching Band (1 hour credit per quarter). (Fall Quarter only.) 
Provides music for athletic contests and half-time shows at football games, various pem. n pep rallies, and other 
campus ard off-campus events. During the fall quarter, will Doreen A R a minimum of 6 Physical 
Education may be waived for members of the Marching Band. In addition, students will M he dri I! portion of basic 
military waived when enrolled in Marching Band. See Band Director for details (May be taken with or without credit.) 


227-228-229. Opera Workshop (1 hour credit per quarter). 
Open to all students interested in opera, including performance, stage-craft, make-up, conducting, and coaching. ^ 
minimum of three hours per week rehearsal or stagecraft is required with extra time scheduled as necessary. (May be 
taken with or without credit. 


321-322-323. Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 


—S CHOIR is a small mixed chorus for study and performance of serious choral literature; open Io any Auburn 
student by audition only. (May be taken with or without credit) 


324-325-326. Music Ensemble (1 hour credit per quarter). (By permission.) 


Primarily for advanced musicians for the study and performance of musical c itions for small instrumental and 
vocal groups. A minimum rehearsal of three hours per week required. (May be taken with or without Credit.) Includes 
brass, woodwind, percussion, piano & harp ensembles 


327-328-329. Piano Ensemble (1-1-1). Lab. 3-3-3. 


Sur —— performance of original compositions and trancriptions for plano-fout-hands and two plano using two to 
our players 


Applied Music 
Individual instruction is available in voice, piano, organ, strings, woodwinds, harp, brass 
and percussion, 


Students desiring study in applied music must be approved by the Head of the Department of 

Music before entrance into the course. 
080. Applied Music (0). May be repeated. 

Individual instruction in instrumental or vocal areas. Rudimentary practice ae mlated to each discipline 
181-182-183. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
281-282-283. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
381-382-383. Applied Music (3-3-3). 
481-482-483. Applied Music (3-3-3). 

individus! tnstructan «i fetrurmserial or voce! areas. For Bachelor of Music major only. 
184-185-186. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
284-285-286. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
384-385-386. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
484-485-486. Applied Music (1-1-1). 

Individual instruction in iestrumental or vocal areas. For music majors in Bachelor of Arts program only 
187-188-189. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
287-288-289. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
387-388-389, Applied Music (1-1-1). 


487-488-489. Applied Music (1-1-1). 
lndivedual instruction in instrumental of vocal areas. For students im Elementary and Secondary Education, all music 
minon. and applied music electives 


The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule: 
I cr. hr.—5 hours weekly practice 
3 cr. hrs.—15 hours weekly practice 


tin addition to the Physical Education stipulation, students will have the daill portion of Basic Military Training waived for the 
quarter they are enrolled in Marching Band. 
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Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week „me... esee D 20,00 
Two half-hour lessons per week... e 30.00 
Use of practice room, one hour per day .......... nee 3.00 
Use of practice room, two hours per dax uw 249 


Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music open to Music Majors 
and Minors and to regularly registered college students who have had previous music training. 
These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. Tuition fee $5.00. 


104-105-106. Piano Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing (See above for fee ) 
107-108-109. Voice Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Clans instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to voice (See above tor fee 
110-111-112. String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiment of music às applied to violin, viola. cello and contrabrass playing, (See 
axe for fee) 
113-114-115. — Brass Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class imiruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet. trombone and other brass 
rostrurments. (See above for fee | 
116-117-118, Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 Lec. and Lab.) 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music a» applied to playing on clarinet, oboe, bassoon, Hute and other 
woodwind mnetruments. (See above for fee) 
119. Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 Labs.) 


Clase tnstruction and practice in the rudiment of music at Applied to playing percussion instrument drums. bells, 
cymbal, triangle. tympan, ect. (See above tor tee! 


GRADUATE COURSES 


422-423-424. Theory Review (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing and departmental approval. 
No credit for Applied. Theory-Compeosition, of Pedagogy majors. A review oi the harmonic techniques of the 18th and 
hth centuries, with special emphasis on style and design 

600-601-602, Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (2-2-2). 
Laboratory for development of skills relating to the performance of traditional and modern works. Emphasis on «core 
reading and analysts 

603. Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in further ing thei knowledge of and shill on brass 
instruments 

604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate student: in furthering thei knowledge of and skill on 
vv Cow instruments. 

605. Percussion Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students m furthering mee knowledge of and skill on 
DEFCUSSION inctrument 

606. Music in the Arts (4). 
Music in relation to architecture, the plastic arts, and poetry 

607. Choral Literature of the Classic, Romantic and Modern Periods (4). 
The styles. form, and performance practices of the choral music from the Classic; Romantic and Modem penons, 
working primarily with scores of representative works. Participation m an approved Choral organization is required 


608. Choral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Achearoed Arranging for various choral combinations. Participation in an approved choral organization is required 
609. Seminar in 20th Century Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Analysis and comparison of representative works of principal composers of the first half of the 200 century Specific 
chosen for each quarter. (May be repeated for à maximum of 9 hrs. credit.) 


610. Band Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advanced arranging for various band organizations. Participation in band K required 


611. Orchestral Arranging (4). Pr., departmental approval. 
Advance! arranging tor various orchestral organizations. Participation in orcheswa is required 
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612. Acoustics in Music (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
the physics of sound as related to music 
634. Music History Seminar (2). Pr., departmental approval, 


— aperi SE Pe Tutor ON Specific research areas chowen each quarter. (May be repeated for a maximum 
oi & hrs. credit) 


644. Repertoire Seminar (2-2-2). Pr., departmental approval. 


A comprehensive survey of music literature in the student's major area through analysis & performance. (May P 
repeated for a maximum of 6 hrs credit.) 


650-651-652. —— of Private Instrumental Instruction (2-2-2). Pr., departmental 


approv 
Analysis of teaching and supervised teaching, 
653-654-655. Techniques of Private Instruction in Voice (2-2-2). 
660-661-662. Independent Study in Applied Music (3-3-3). Pr., departmental approval. 


Advanced private study and. recital 
681-682-683. Independent Study in (A) Composition, (B) Analysis (2-3, 2-3, 2-3). Pr. 
departmental approval. 


697. Qualifying Recital. 


Naval Science (NS) 
111. Orientation to the Navy and Marine Sciences (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Introduction to hasic areas of Naval Science including such subject as. naval officers’ careers, uniforms and imsinia, 
miliary courtesy, discipline components and supporting elements of the Navy. logrtics, communicators, security, 
Naval Intelligence, naval and oceanographic research 


112. Naval Ships Systems I (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 
Fundamentali of ship design. construction and stability, examination of impaired stability and damage control. Mawe 
iwrordhaction to thermodynamic and steamcycle as pertinent to Naval propulsion systers. 

113. Naval Ships Systems II (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., NS 112. 
A continuation of NS 112 with special emphasis on shipboard auxiliary systems, basic electricity and new areas of 
Propulsion design to include nuclear and gas turbine engines 


211. Highlights of Naval and Military History (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


A review ol the impact of sea power upon history with emphasis on personality waits of naval fryures that led to sccm. 
of failure Attempts to grve the student some persepctive on the evolution of naval warfare 


212. Naval Weapons I (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 


An introduction to weapons systems with emphasis on Naval gunfire support, interior and exterior ballistics, miele 
flight paths and stabilizations Study of active and passive sensors and associate command and control syster 


213. Naval Weapons II (2). Lec, 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., NS 212. 


A continuation of NS 212 emphasizing gun, missile and underwater battery systems; practical aspect of shipbeurrt 
application of the various stems 


311. Navigation ! (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 
^ comprehensive study of the theory sni principle of piola involving tes ole aiva M ati tO 4 Np P poten anal 
a study of the Rules of the Road of prevention of collision at sea. 

312. Navigation II (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., NS 311. 
4 comprehensive study of the theory. principles, and procedures of celestial navigation 

313. Naval Operations (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Navy "em formations and dispositions, relatrve motion, maneuvering board. communication. and tactical plots are 
analy 

321-323-333. Evolution of the Art of War (2-2-2). Lec. 2, Lab. da Fall, Winter, Spring. 
An examination of the forms of wartare practices in history in order to identify historical continuity and change in the 
evolution of warfare, demonstrate concepts of a historical example, examine great captains ard military 
organizations of history to discover the ingredients of success and explore the impact! of historical precedent and 
technological change on politico military thought and action. 

411. Principles of Naval Organization and Management I (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Fall. 
An historical approach to organization and management in the Department of Defense Examination of various 
‘schools of thought" in management and the principles associated with each 

412. Principles of Naval Organization and Management II (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., NS 
411. 


A continuation of NS 411 with special emphasis on managerial functions as they apply to the Naval Officer 
413. Principles of Naval Organization and Management III (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., NS 412. 


^ continuation of NS 412 with special emphasis on the Principles of Naval Organization on various levels. Uniform 
Code of Military justice: naval personnel administration; group dynamics: special problems in naval lesdershup 


421. Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Amphibious wartare prior to World War Il; definition of concept, examination of doctrinal origins. and the evolution of 
amphibious warfare as an element of naval policy 


422. 


423. 


602. 


603. 


605. 


104, 


112. 


318. 
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Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. 
Continuation of NS 421. Amphibious warfare in World War HW and the Korean Conflict, and evaluation of tactics and 
hex w*eques 


Amphibious Warfare (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Current doctrine and techniques of amphibious warfare Structure of Fleet Martine Force and current and projected 


enument 
Nutrition (NN) 


(Interdepartmental Graduate Program) 


Nutrition I. The Macro Nutrients (5). Pr., ADS-CH 419, ZY 424. 


The Jew queo m p among the energy-furnishing and structural nutrient, including carbohydrates, lipids: amd 
prolem. A study of the digestion, absorption, tr and metaboliam of these nutrients. Designed primarily for 
wudent enrolled in the interdepartmental doctoral program m Nutrition 


Nutrition IIl. The Micro Nutrients (5). 


^ continuation of NN 601 with emphasis on the role of vitamins and minerals A study of the interrelationsips of 
nutrients and hormones. Effects of excesses and deficiencies on the organism. Designed primarily for dudents in the 
interdeparunental doctoral progam in Nutrition, 


Nutrition IIl. Assessment of Normal and Abnormal Nutritional States (5). 


A contmuation of NN 602, with emphasis on assessment of nutritional status of man and animals including an 
evaluation of standards, the human nutrition survey, Clinical problems in nutrition, and herditary and other disorders in 
metabolism. Designed primarily for students in the interdepartmental doctoral program in Nutrition. 


Experimental Nutrition (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., ADS-CH 419 and BY 401. 


ints the student with the animal feeding experiment at a basi for research in nutrition Includes balance studies 
and proximate analysis. Designed primarily tor student: in the interdepartmental doctoral program in Nutrition 


Nutrition Seminar (1). 
Required of al! students in the interdepartmental program in Nutrition. Must be taken three quarters. 
Directed Readings in Nutrition (3-5). 


The development of nutrition as à science and a critical analysis of the chassie and Current Merature in nutrition 
Chained primarily for students in the interdepartmental doctoral program in Nutrition. 


Nutrition and Foods (NF) 


Professors Davis and Fick 
Associate Professors Chastain and Waslien, Head 
Assistant Professors Rush, Svacha, and Whittle 
instructors Cooper and Harney 


Principles of Food Preparation (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 

Basic. principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of food preparation. 

Nutrition and Man (3). Each quarter. 

The fundamentals of nutrition and the influence of socio-economic and cultural patterns af man on fulfilling nutritional 


Meal Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., NF 104. 


Panning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetc value. management of time and the food 
budget on various economic levels 


Nutritional Biochemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 203. 

Chemistry of Carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, and minerals applied to human numon 
Food Preservation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Food spoilige mechanisms and thew prevention 

Institution Organization and Personnel Management (5). 

Quality food service operation as related to management principles. methods of Control, am! personnel management 
Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. 

Facilities, services and agencies within the community which affect health. Feeld trips. 
Problems in Community Nutrition (3). Pr., NF 112, NF 372. 
Environmental factor that influence the nutritional level of people 

Fundamentals of Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. 

Principles of human nutrition and factors influencing food requirements. 


Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., NF 318. 
Preliminary identification, function, and sources of Nutrients required by man 
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Nutrition and Dietetics Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., NF 318, NF 382. 


Identification, function, metabolism and sources of specific nutrient required by man for normal growth, development 
and maintenance. For nutrition majors 


Diet Therapy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing and NF 392. 
Application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as à therapeutic asd in Treatment of disewse 


Independent or Field Study. 3 to 8 credit hours. 


— of field experiences approved and supervised by a faculty member. May be repeated for à maximum of à 
credit rs 


Quantity Food Production (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., junior standing and NF 204. 


institution menu planning preparation and sanitation in service of food. Use, operation, and maintenance of 
equipment. Laboratory experience in university food service operations 


Food Purchasing and Financial Management (5). junior standing. 
Fou! marketing. purchasing, storage and inventory control 
Food Service Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing and NF 356. 


Application of the processes of planning, organizing. directing evaluating and conmolling of the functions and 
operations ol lon! service systems 


Catering (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., NF 204. 

Types of catered foodservice functions; planning, pricing. organization. management, equipment and service 

Family Nutrition (3). Lec. 3. Pr., NF 372, NF 382 or equivalent. 

Application of the principles of nutrition to family members of all ages 

Experimental Foods (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., NF 104 and CH 203. 

Effects of variation of iredienty and treatments on quality characteristics of foods. 

— Community Nutrition (3). Pr., satisfactory course in nutrition and consent of 
ructor. 

Nutriton problems and practices that exist in 3 modern society 


Modern Views of Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in nutrition. 


Current concepts in nutrition and related fields 

International Nutrition (3). Pr., junior standing and satisfactory course in nutrition. 
Nutritional status of world population and local, national. and international programs for improvement. 

Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and NF 392. 

Nutrition requirements for growth from pre-natal life through adolescence 

Seminar in Nutrition and Foods (1-5). Each quarter. 

May be taken more than one quarter for à masimum of 5 credit hours 

Home Economics in Higher Education (5). 

The etes fs of scientific, technological and social developments on the tamily and the Home Economics profession as 


! have implications for higher education in this discipline Emphasis: current trends im subject matter areas, scope 
and progam development. admimestration, and instructional resource 


Methods of Research in Home Economics (3). 


Research 3nd. investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home Economics. Requiret of all. graduate 
students in Nutrition and Foods 


Special Problems in Nutrition and/or Foods. Credit to be arranged (2-5). Pr., consent of 
instructor. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Advanced Foods 1 (5). Pr., NF 464 or equivalent. 

Food quality assesment and chemistry of carbohydrates in Foods 

Advanced Foods II (5). Pr., NF 464 or equivalent. 

Chemistry of fats and proteins in foods 

Problems in Food Preservation (5). Pr., BY 220 or BY 300, 

Various problems which grow out of advanced study of preservation of foods These problems are subjects fo nno 
researc 

20 

Readings in Nutrition and/or Foods (5-10). Pr., NF 382, CH 203. 


A critical survey of current literature. May be taken more than one quare 


Advanced Human Nutrition | (5). Pr., NF 392, NF 318, or equivalents. 

Carbohydrates, fats and proteins. Consideration will be given te the brachemical and physiological functions of these 
nutrients and ther interrelationships m human nutrition 

Advanced Human Nutrition Il (5). Pr., NF 392, NF 318, or equivalents, 

Vitamins and minerals. Consideration will he given to the biochemical and physiological functions and intermelabon- 
ships of these nutreents in human nutrition 

Advanced Human Nutrition II (5). Pr., NF 624 and 625, or equivalents. 


Assessment of human nutritional status. Dietary. biochemical and clinical methods of appraisal. and programs for 
improvement of status. 


628. 


699, 
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Research Methods in Nutrition (5). 
A course des gered to acquaint graduate students with eodern labor ater y techniques used in Human Nutrition Research 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Required! of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Pharmacy (PY) 


Professors Cooper, Dean, Coker, Hocking, Wilken and Williams 
Associate Professors Darling, Hamrick, Kochhar, Rash and Thomasson 
Assistant Professors Belmonte, Born, Clark and Gibson 
Instructors Davidson, Huffstutler, Nasir, Stewart and Yates 
Adjunct Professor (Toxicology) Carl |. Rehling 


Adjunct Assistant Professors of Clinical Pharmacy Curry, Dempsey, Druhan, Garrett, 


100. 
101, 
102. 
202. 


300. 


301. 


303, 


304, 


308, 


Godsil, Haynes, Herring, Himmelwright, Hurd, Lazenby, Little, Meadows, 
Montgomery, Russell, Strother and Webb, Doctors of Medicine 
Adjunct Instructors (Pharmacy! Argo, Franklin, Godfrey, Lyman and Peterson 


Pharmacy 


Pharmacy Convocation (0). Fall, Winter and Spring. 

Protewmonal topics discussed by vismng lecturers, faculty and students 

History and Orientation (3). Lec. 3, Fall and Spring. 

introduction to delivery of health care services with emphasis on the role of the profession of pharmacy 

Pharmaceutical Mathematics (3). Pr., MH 161. All quarters. 

Mathematical calculations ane concepts fundamental to the pharmaceutical sciences 

—— Terminology (2). Pr., first professional year standing. Winter, Spring and 
mmer. 

Common term and abbreviations used in the professional and scientific mpects of pharmacy and medicine 

Professional Accessories (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 

The uve and capabilities of non-medical professional items such as clinical thermometers. rubber youths ane 

Ceo. atomizers, surgical dressings, surgical supports, trusses 

Pharmaceutical Technology | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr, CH 208, PY 102, second 

professional year standing. Fall, Spring and Summer. 

Pryucalchemical principles applied to develop thorough A Hia of solid pharmaceutical dosage form Hom 

bulk powders ho more sophisticated suntainest release medic 

Pharmacevtical Technology It (5). Lec. 3, DM 6. PY 301, CH 204, CH 302. Fall and 

Winter. 


Contmuation of PY X01 n which physical and chemical principles concerning homogeneous liquid dosage forms are 
tuched. Selected official solutions syrups. elixirs. spirits, etc. ae considered trom this viewpoint 
Pharmaceutical Technology III (5). Lec. 3, Pr., 6, PY 303. Winter, Spring. 


Continuation of PY 303 dealing with heterogeneous and plastic systems Physical and chemical principles wiilined in the 
— of the plastic and pohphasic dosage form mchuding ointments, creams, suspensions. colloids, Matures. magitias 


Hospital Pharmacy (3). Pr., second professional year standing. 
The development of hospitals em ad aa importance and place of pharmacy in hospitals admamatrative and 
policy making axpects together with intertepartmental relationships Field trips to representative hospital pharm ac us 


308L. Hospital Pharmacy Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. Pr., PY 304 and consent of instructor. All 


309, 


quarters. Course may be repeated for a maximum of three credit hours. 

Hospital pharmacy ex i& obtained in the environment of particypating hospitals. Students are expected to 
turnesh transportation Eee this © this elective courve ^ 

Introduction to Biopharmaceutics (3). Pr., PY 301. 

The relationship between the physiochemical properties of a drug in a dosage form and the therapeutic response 
observed after its administration 

Professional Practice | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. Fall and Spring. 

Pr j s a 
DA Es RCA Do. aa 
Professional Practice II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 400. Fall, Winter and Summer. 


^ continuation of PY 400 emphasizing therapeutic and pharmaceutical problems countered in profestional practice 
with primary — pem - he development of à methodology for recognizing, preventing amd ocerecting 
prescription incompatibili 
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Professional Practice II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Coreq. PY 401. Winter, Spring and Summer. 
Designed to acmuaimt the student with the pharmacists responsibility in Community health with special emphases given 
to prescription accessories and non-prescription drugs 

Advanced Pharmaceutics (3). Pr., PY 304. 

includes the basic physsochwemical and kinetic aspects which underlie the makeup ard subsequent action ot 
pharmaceutical dosage forms 

Elements of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 304, consent of 
instructor, and third professional year standing. Winter, Spring and Summer. 
Manufacturing procedures, operation and principles. in the laboratory selected pilot scale production problems are 
carved out to completion inctuding control and esting of finished products 

err and Professional Relations (3). Pr., second professional year standing. Fall, Winter 
Principles ef public and profesional relations with emphasis on establishing objectives and selecting appropriate 
communication medis for creating favorable relationships with the public and the health care professions 
Special Problems (1-5; Maximum of 8). Pr., second professional year standing and 
consent of instructor; may be repeated for a maximum of 8 credit hours. 
Pharmaceutical Specialties (3). Pr., third professional year standing. 


m non-official specialties available to modem prescription practice and over-the-counter sales are 
sturt 


introduction to Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lec. 3, Recitation 2, Seminar 1. Pr., 
consent of instructor. 

interdisciplinary approach to the sy tematic study of disease. Drug ther presentations are related specifically t 
pathophysiolog y ions of organ systems selected by the i ol Lee County Hospital 

Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice (5). Lec. 3, Clinical Conference 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 417. 
^ clinical cletkship involving the observation of drug effects in patients Saip wardi and — drug acilon b 
participating in patient rounds and climcal conferences. 

intravenous Admixtures and Sterile Preparations (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 303 and 
second professional year standing. 


—— involved in the preparatron of IN additives and sterile dosage forms m hospitals, clinics, and professional 
armo um 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Parenteral Preparations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304 and consent of instructor. 


Theory, prepar ation and testing of various medicinal preparations intended for injection into the body. Pharmaceutical 
ew am are applied! to pr of filtration, sterilization, atonicity, hydrogen ion concentration and aseptic 
techniques. 


Tablet Manufacture (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., PY 304. 
Essentials in the manulactunre. Oosting and evaluation of compressed tablets. 


Product Development (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. 


Formulation, evaluation and conmol techwwques as well as actual manufacture of products of pharmaceutical and 
cosmetic nalure 


Pharmaceutical Literature (1). 


Literature searching wehniques, services, abstracting and writing, designed for the beginning graduate student in the 
pharmaceutical sciences 


Advanced Biopharmaceutics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 

The relationship between physical and — Se ee pacta 
elicited following administration together with the relevant pharmacokinet 

Institutional Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 401 id Gna Ol E; 


Comprehensive presentation of pharmacy in hospitals, nursing homes, etc, from the Of the admin atve 
pharmac rst. The responsibilities of the director of pharmacy service in à hospital. —— — —— 
current aspect of Institutional Pharmacy is requwet 


Colloidal and Interfacial Phenomena (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 408 or equivalent and 
consent of instructor. 

A study of interfacial and colloidal phenomena of chemical, biological and pharmaceutical significance 
Graduate Seminar (1). Pr., admission to Graduate School. 

Required of all pharmacy graduate students each quarter. 


Special Problems (2-5 hours). Pr., consent of instructor. 
May repeat for a maximum of 8 hours 


Description of Courses 329 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


201... Medicinal Chemistry I (5). Pr, CH 204, CH 208. Fall, Winter, Summer. 


*urveey of organic compounds of pharmaceutical and medicinal interest. Physicochemical principles related to 
Mechanism of drug action. Metabolic alteration of drugs 


203. Medicinal Chemistry Il (5). Pr., PY 201, coreq., CH 301, Winter, Spring, Summer. 


Cherowtry of biologically active organic compounds, the synthesis, structure-activity relationships, mechanism of 
action. and classification. 


302. Medicinal Chemistry III (5). Pr., PY 203, coreq. ZY 424. Fall, Spring. 
Contioustion of PY 201 
305. Modern Methods of Drug Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208. 


They and application of physical and chemical methods with «pecial emphasis on the uve of Chromatography, 
ie turentetion, avd non-aqueous systems in the analysis of S pasar ae products 


404. eec e AOGA Pr., CH 302 and second professional year standing. 
Winter, Spring and Summer 


Cherman and nomenclature of fatty ol volatile oils, steroids, glyconides. alkaloids. antibiotics, vitamins, and other 
natural acokecms. 


421. Advanced Inorganic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 201 and second professional 
year standing. 


Madern structural concepts of atomic and molecular theory, and reaction mechanisms of inorganic chemicals of 
medicinal importance 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


620-621-622. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5) Pr., PY 302 or consent of instructor. 


Historical hackiground, fwent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation of Chemical stucture and 
physical properties 1 ical activity, sosterion, metabolite antagoniwn, enzyme inhibition, and exhaustive 
comuderation of the chemistry and biological activity of the various therapeutic claves. 


623-624-625. — Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Coreq. PY 620-621-622 or consent 
of instructor. 
The principles and techniques of analysis as applied to the various therapeutic Clave. 


626-627. —————— es BF Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or consent of 


ids adus n enun d chass 


628. Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor, 


Smucture, determination, chemistry, wnihesh and structure relatiombhips of sterols of pharmacological and 
pharmaceutical importance 


$29. Alkaloid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor. 


Seructure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alkaloxh of pharmacological and 
pharmaceutical importance 


660. Heterocyclic Medicinal Chemistry (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The chemical nature and behavior of hetecocychic moretics which are either thecmunhees af medicinal sigmific amce or are 
COMPONENT Qiorssem^sn [her aget 


Pharmacology/Toxicology 


403. Toxicology, Pr., ZY 424, and second professional year standing. 


The ettokaty. pathology, and he agry of the dheases induced by accooental exposure to the common 
apicuhural, industrial, commercial and medicinal agents 


428. Public Health (5). Pr., BY 300, BY 302, or BY 220 and second professional year standing. 
Winter, Spring and Summer. 


Epatemichogical study of diseases of man. A survey of the public helath and preventive medicinal programs al lederal 
vate, local and private agencies is included 


429. Biochemical Pharmacology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 302 and second professional year 


Application of biochemical principles and techniques in the study of mechanisms of drug action. 

430. Pharmaceutical Methodologies (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., CH 419 or CH 302. 
Research principles and techniques utilized in evaluation of drug action, analysis and usage 

431. Cellular Pharmacology (5). Pr., PY 405-406, second professional year standing. 


Ls kal iati of energy Fionkcrmadon, gromin nines, and consu 
sysienrme as to drug action 


330 
432. 


461. 


462. 


630. 


Description of Courses 


Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of instructor 
and second professional year standing. 


theoretical and practical application of trace level racinactivily for research) application tà pharmacy and allred 
wiences. 


Pharmacology | (5). Pr., ZY 424, CH 302, BY 302 and second professional year standing. 
Fall, Spring and Summer. 


Biochemical and physiological effects; action mechanism, absorption, distribution. biotranstformation, excretion and 
therapeutic and other uses Of drugs 


Pharmacology II (5). Lec.4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 460 and second professional year standing. 
Fall, Winter and Summer. 

Continuation of PY 460 

Pharmacology III (5). Pr., PY 460 and second professional year standing. Winter, Spring 
and Summer. 

Continuation of PY 461 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Toxicological Methods (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 403 or equivalent. 


Techniques applied to the separation and chemical identification Of (he more common volatile, nom volahile organic 
and metallic poisons 


631-632.  Psychopharmacology (5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3.—Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 431 for PY 631 


633. 


637, 
638. 


and PG 320 or PG 445 for PY 632. 


Eftecr of neurotropic and psychotropic agents - reverberatory circuits, Chermcal ansmmters, neural amines and 
metabolic energy systems: measures of rate of behavioral Change. critique of behavioral screening tex hnugues 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 430, MH 127 or an equivalent course in statistics. 
Statistical basis for design of experiment. and. analyse of data in pharmacological quantitation 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 
Toxicology Seminar (1-3). Pr., graduate standing. 


Studlents are expected to present reviews ol current literature amd c ase histones Thre will be followed with discussion by 
students and faculty 


650-651. Advanced Toxicology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 630 or equivalent. 


652. 


306. 


307. 


440. 


640. 


641. 


The mechanism of action of porsons and antidotes, lethal doses and methods of detection and quantitation of parsos M 
teeues and body Auids. Practical application of analytic procedures and estimation of gorisons in prsi-mortem aml 
clinical apescimens Jhe student will participate in à minimum of tour post-morem examinations with imtructióonm in 
proper technique to oblaming specimens for oscological analyses 

Forensic Toxicology (3). Pr., consent of instructor. 


This course embraces a «summary af medical jurisprudence mcluding the laws governing the practice of forensic 
toucology in icnmanal and owl proveculion Collection, preservation and chain of evidence, and testimony m courts are 
stressed! 


Pharmacognosy 


Pharmacognosy ! (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BI 102, BL 103 and CH 207. Fall, Spring and 
Summer. 

Plant and animal drugs studied irom a basic biological standpomt, includi classification Hasotvomy) morphology 
Antology. mmoscopy. rogeographsy and related features 

Pharmacognosy 1I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 302, PY 306. Fall and Winter. 
Biochemical presentation of drugs of natur at ongen imchudiy morphology, histology, mode of production. mest« imalhy 
active Comstituents assays and applications 

Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor and second 
professional year ing. 


Micro-chermcal, micro-analvtical and micro-sectioning techowues. including methods of fixation teh yelr ations 
embedding and stain tissues in the preparation of permanent rüunts of microsiides, with uve of rrucrotunve and 
macro-disestion techniques 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 307 or equivalent. 


Comprehensive study of both official and unofficial crude drugs conducted mracroscope ally and micros ragut ally 
techniques of use of Camera lucia, microtame and microphotographkc equipment, pharnuacogitsy, of prev iously 
undescribed drugs 

Advanced Microanalysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of instructor. 


Methods of microscopy and microchemismy of natural materials and compounds 


642. 


699, 


408. 


415. 


416. 


465. 


202. 
21 0. 


211. 


212. 


214. 


216. 


305, 
330. 


333. 
334, 
335. 
370. 
380. 


Description of Courses 33) 
Histology of Medicinal Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 440, 


Ncncopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh of preserved state as related to the origin and fate of plant compourads 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Pharmacy Administration 
Management of Pharmacy Services (5). Pr., EC 200, ACF 211, PY 416. Winter, Spring. 


Pharmacy management principles applied fo the delivery of health services including the socioeconomic. factors 
aliecting these services. 


Drug Delivery Systems (5). Pr., second professional year standing. 

identitying patient rirug therapy needs and the meam of providing these needs in nursing homes, home health care 
Agencies. health maintenance organization, and similar institutions utilizing the services of 4 pharmacist if a consultant 
Capacity 


—— ciate Jurisprudence (3), Pr., third professional year standing. Fall, Winter and 
mmer. 


Basic legal principles of pharmaceutical patient care and thei effect on the patient drug use process 
Environment of Drug Delivery (3). Pr., EC 200, PY 101. 


Haste political, legal, social, ethical and economic principles of delivering the drug component of health care to 
Natients 


Drug Utilization Review Processes (3). Pr., PY 462. 


Principles and methods of retrospective review of drug indications, Contranndications warnings, precautions, adverse 
reaction, dosage and administration to determine conformance to Pharneceubcal Services Committee Standards 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor Andelson 
Associate Professors McKown, Head, and Davis 
Assistant Professors Bole, Brown, Pancheri, and Walters 


Ethics and Society (5). 

A brief outline of the cape ard methadology of social ethics. followed by à crincal survey of some ethic al systema 
Introduction to Philosophical Problems (3). 

An introduction te the methods of philosophical inquiry and an examination of selected philosophical topics 
Introduction to Deductive Logic (3). 

V analysis and crittcisen of arguments, the formulation of principles of deduction and selected philosophical problem: 
ot lox. 

Introduction to Scientific Reasoning (3). 

inductive tex hriques of hypothesis formation, and a disci of such related problems in the theory ot knowledge a 
perception, causation, and. confirmation. 

Introduction to Ethics (3). 

An inquiry into and evaluation of types of ethical theory amd schools of moral philosophy 


Philosophies of Man (3). 


Furctamental conceptions ol man emphasizing the recurring problems of hunan freedom, intelligence. immortality 
and the relationship af man and woman in society. 


Aesthetics (5). 
Major aesthetic theories from Plato to modem thinkers 


Philosophy of Religion (5). 


The philosophical investigation of such topics as the nature of religious language and religous knowledge. the existence 
o , the human soul, and the problem of evil 


History of Philosophy I. Ancient and Early Medieval (5). 

Á survey of philosophic thought from the Pre-Socratics through Aquinas. with emphasis on Plato and Aristotle 
Hisory of Philosophy II. Late Medieval and Early Modern Philosophy (5). 

^ survey of philosophic thought from Occam to Kant with emphasis on the major thinkers of the moder period 


History of Philosophy IIl. Recent and Contemporary Philosophy (5). 


An examination of some representatives of the mayor trends in the philosophy of these periods 


Symbolic Logic (5). 


Propositional logic through the logie of relations, and Comiderations of philowaphical problems- of formal logic 


Pragmatism (5). 
Emphasis on Peirce, James, and Dewey. Some philosophical naues esamined from a pragmatic viewpoint 


332 
401. 


402. 
404. 


413. 


415. 


432. 


455. 


470. 


475. 


491. 


492. 


498. 


650. 


100. 


101. 


Description of Courses 


Philosophical Foundations of Communism (5). Pr., junior standing. 
(hearer. structure, and content of the thought of Marx-Engels and of their early disciplines, Kautsky, Bernstent, and 


Existentialism (5). Pr., junior standing, 

Selected works of such authors as Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Sartre, laspers. and Heidegger 
Modern Ethical Theories (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Recent analyses of the meanings. presuppositions, and problerm of ethical terms and judgments. 
Phenomenology (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 


The phenomenological method and its application in the works of William James. Husserl, Heidegger, Sartre, and 
Merleau-Ponty 


Philosophy of Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An analysis of such topics as empirical meaning. vertilability, measurement, probability, causality. and determinism 
Process Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 

An examination of selected writings of Bergson, Peirce, james, and Whitehead 

Contemporary Marxism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

An examination of selected writings of Lukacs and Stalin, Merleau-Ponty and Sartre, Habermas, Marcuse, amd others 
Metaphysics (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A critical analysis of such topics as monem and pluralian, freedom and determinam. realm and nominalism, and the 
mind-body problem 


Epistemology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


M ort ^m kinds, and validity of knowledge. with a consideration of Gath, intuition, belief, opinion, certainty, 
ity. 


Plato (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Plato's epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, amd political theory, ha relabonship to Socratic method and thought 
Aristotle (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Aristotle's epistemology, metaphysics, ethics, and psychology; his relationship to his predecessors, and his mile in 
Western thought 

Analytic Philosophy (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 

The development of philosophical analysis in the twentieth century from C. E Se through the Oxtord analysts 
British Empiricism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Seventeenth and eighteenth century development of empencism with emphasis on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume 
Continental Rationalism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz 

Kant and Transcendental Idealism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A study of the philosophy of Kant in particular but also of the early Fichte and Schelling and of neo Kantian 


Hegel and Absolute Idealism (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A study of the philosophy of Hegel in particular but also of the Late Fichte and Schelling. of neo-Hegeliam. and of 
Se Auer and other critics 

Philosophy of Law (5). Pr., junior standing. Alternate years. 

The nature and function of law, including such topics as judicial reasoning, the ground of authority, natural law. legal 
responsibility, punishment, civil disobedience and the relation of law to ethics and the behavioral sciences 
Readings in Philosophy (1-10). Pr., junior standing, a 2.5 average in relevant prior work 
either Fhorsa ped pe go c z cama oh wane nee einer 
May be repeated for credit. 

Specific reading ams may be developed which pertain to a particular philosopher, period or problem. A paper and 
an examination. will be expected 

Seminar (1-10). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 


The content wil! change for each quarter in ary one calendar year, This will vary from movements of thought to an 
intensive study of one of the great thinkers such à» Plato or Whitehead. 


Physical Science (PHS) 
Assistant Professors Simon and Ward 


Physical Science for Elementary Education I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Open only to students in 
elementary education. Credit in PHS 100 and 101 precludes credit in PHS 151 and 152. 

| m intended 
Meer tan it EE EN with and ——— the —20 amaria) mya itne. Erm" RE 
Physical Science for Elementary Education M (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 
Continuation of PHS 100. 


131. 


152. 


430, 


411. 


432. 


205. 


206, 
210. 


215. 


Description of Courses 333 


Introduction to Physical Science I (5). Lec. 3, Rec. 2. Credit in PHS 151 and 152 
precludes credit in PHS 100 and 101. 

General physical science for non-science student. The nature of the physical world on both the microscopic and 
macroscopic scales; how things work, frames of reference, operational definitions, the “scientific method" energy and 
it transtormations, and items of current interest such as radiation, space, and ecology 


Introduction to Physical Science II (5). Lec. 3, Rec. 2. 

Continuation of PHS 151 

Modern Concepts in al Science | (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PHS 101 or 
PS 206, or consent of instructor.* 

Topics met m physical science, including. electronics, solid state physics, atomic theory, and quantum theory 
Modern Concepts in Physical Science II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PHS 101 
or PS 206, or consent of instructor.” 

P topics met in physical science, including: physical models, relativity. nuclear physica, and eermemtary 
part ie 

Nuclear Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., a course AL he ysics and 
preferably one in chemistry plus junior standing, junior or senior teacher, or 


approval of instructor. 
^ cour in the fumtamentals of atomic and nuclear structure, for junior and senior Ih school teachers, 
ur lucting the study of radioactivity and nuclear radiaton, radiation , *adiological safety, nuclear Herion arsi 


tuwon, nuclear power reactors and power generation, avantages and hazards of nuclear power reactors 


Physics (PS) 


Professors Carr, Head, Alford, Askew, Fromhold, and Latimer 
Associate Professors Budenstein, Clothiaux, French, Kinzer, and Mowat 
Assistant Professors Brunsting, Butler,** Cooper, Simon, Thaxton, and Ward 
Instructor Forsythe 


Foundations of Physics (5). Credit in PS 220 and 205 precludes credit for this course. 

The hasc principles of mechanics. heat, light, sound, electricity and magnetism and selected topics For students n 
angscultus al and industrial arts education. industrial design, and home economics 

introductory Physics—Mechanics, Heat and Sound (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 160, 


The first hati of à Course in the fundamentals of physics The quantitative as well as the qualitative aypects of 
the subyect are nieto Fey washes in architecture, aviation management forestry. laboratory tec , pharmacy 
pre-dentisiry. premedicine, pre veterinary medicine, industrial ma textile science in home economy, amd 
As and sciences The weekly three-hour Laboratory periods are to the performance of appropriate exper menm 


Introductory Physics—Electricity and Light (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 205. 
Continuation of Ps 205 
Principles of Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 


The fundamental prin of physics to Current topics. Lecture discussions. are extended and supplemented by 
laboratory expenence o Crate relativity. atomic and nuclear phenomena, and radiation. 


Astronomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Open to non-science majors. 
The planet Earth and the solar system; the stars, theories of stellar evolution, galaxies and the expanding unmverve 
modern cosmological theories The laboratory emphasizes studies with the telescope 


General Physics 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 163 (or concurrently). 


Mechanics and heat. PS 270-221-222 comprime a three-quarter e using calculus wherein à numb of topers ane 
acusadi in depth. The sequence is intended to serve as 4 ion for sajenis in the mathematicy science. and 
engineering curricula 


General Physics II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 220; MH 264 (or concurrently). 
Wave mobon, sound, and optics 


General Physics III (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 221. 
Üecy nity and magnetism 


300-301. Intermediate Electricity and Magnetism ! and II (4-4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, PS 


210, or PS 320; MH 401. 
I and application of Maxwells equations. Topics include: AC cecuim, | mensunermemts 
laws of Gauss Ampere, and Faraday; electric and magnetic properties of maler. and K wave 
propagation 


Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 


Review of AC ard DC circuits; theory of vacuum tubes and semiconductors, diodes a« nctifberns and regulators: tube and 
transistor voltage and poet amcliben: feedback amplifiers and oscillators; pulse and digital circuit. Appropriate 
Laboratory exercise form a part of the course. 





"Not available to graduate students in the areas of science or mathematics. 
**On leave 
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412. 


413. 
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Description of Courses 


Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 401, junior standing or consent of instructor. 
Intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, dispersion, origin of spectra, 
interference, diffraction. and polarization, with appropriate laboratory experiments. 

Applied Spectroscopy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 

The more important concepts of the origin of spectra; a study of instruments and techniques of practical spectroscopy 
Labormiory experiments designed to give students in both chemistry and physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy 
“4 t00 


Introduction to Modern Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264, 
Selected topics of modern physics, including atomic structure, wave-particle dualism, and special relativity 


Modern Physics for Engineers (3), Lec. 3. Pr., PS 222, MH 264. 

Introduction to modern physics including special relarivity, Schrodinger wave mechanics, atomic and nuclear syslems, 
elementary particles 

Fundamentals of Physics (10). Demonstration lecture 3, lecture-recitation 7, laboratory 
4, seminar 1. Pr, MH 160 (or concurrently). Offered Summer only by special 
arrangement. 


Le of PSSC materials in which the tundamertal princ = ot optics, mecharucs, electricity and magnetism are stressed 
For secondary schoo! physics teachers with a limited background (n physics who are enrolled in the Physics Sumrmer 
Institute 


Intermediate Mechanics (3). Pr., PS 221, MH 265. 
Selected topics in mechanics including vector and coordinate kinematics and dynamics: tree and driven damper! 
harmonic oscillator, generalized coordinates and ari introduction to LiaGrange’s equations 


D Physics |—Mechanics (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., junior standing, PS 340 or ME 
321, 65. 


Newton s laws, systeens of particles: Conservation laws, free, dammpesd and forced oscillations: inmoduction to calculus 
ol variations 


Theoretical Physics H1 —Mechanics Continued (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2, Pr., junior standing, PS 
401. 


— of v ar'abons: Hamilton s principle and LaCrange s equatiom: vibrating systems; vector analysis, dynamics of 
rigid ies 
Theoretical Physics III (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr., PS 301, PS 402, junior standing. 


Introduction to electromagnetic theory using the mathematics of vector fields. The physical erpretation of the diflenent 
els 5 stressed 


Thermodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing, PS 221-222, MH 406. 


Equations of state First and second laws of thermodynamics. The absolute temperature scale; the entropy, (ree energy, 
and C, a; potentials general conditions or equilibrium. Application to nea tios in gases and dilute solutiom. Nerm! s 
postulate 


Nuclear Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, 320 or MH 265. 

iu lear radiator mansrmutations, natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy, nuclear forces; structure of the 
nucleys; nuclear fission and its applications. Appropriate Ghoratory experiments form a part of the course 
Advanced Laboratory I (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 301 or 302, 305, junior standing. 


Research onented experiment will be selected in the areas of biophysics, plasmas. low temperature, hath sa uum 
wave propagation, nuclear and atomic spectroscopy, Mosshauer effect, nuclear magnetic resonance. transport in solids 
Hall ettect, mass spectrometry, advanced electronics. and other areas of Current. interest in research. 


Advanced Laboratory II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 406. 
^ contmualion of PS 406 


Advanced Laboratory Ili (2). Lab. 6. Pr., PS 407. 


^ continuation of PS 407 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305 or PS 
320, MH 362 or MH 406 or equivalent or consent of instructor. 


Briel account of nuclear physics. basic imirumentation: interaction of neutrons with maner: chain reactions: neutron 
dillusi: the Dare homogeneous thermal reactor lattice constants reactor kinetic 


Introduction to Reactor Physics I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 409. 


blomogenenus reactor with reflector reactor control: power reactors: thermal aspects of reactor systems design 
variables, radiation detection and measurement: shatding: radiation hazards 


Seminar in Modern Physics (1). Pr., senior standing. 

Library Search, written reports. and oral presentation of à pertinent topic i0 modem physics 

Introduction to X-ray Crystallography (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, or 
consent of instructor. 


Principles of crystallography | properties of X-rays. Lave and powder techniques. applications to crystal structure and 
wan size 


— Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and PS 222 and 
64. 


Diectron optics eny and operation of the electron microscope: techniques of mounting, replication and shadowing of 
specimen; electron difftaction theory and imerpretation of pattern 


Description of Courses 135 


415-416. Intermediate Modern Physics | and II (5-5). Pr., junior standing and MH 265, PS 


417, 


419, 


421. 


425. 


435, 


470. 


601. 


602. 


603. 


305 or PS 320. 

Special theory of relativity: introductory quantum mechanics with applications to microscopic systems; Fermi Dirac 
Bone Einstein statistics, and electronic bands in solids 

Introduction to Biophysics (5). Pr., consent of instructor, junior 

The physics of biological systems, with emphasis on the cellular and subcellular levels; effects of light and high energy 
radiations. Dio-electr phenomena, bio-energetics, etc 
Scientific Instrumentation (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing; PS 206; MH 162; and 
consent of instructor. 
ho advanced undergraduates and graduate student: in the natural sciences. The course is directed to the selection and 
wwe of equipment normally used for lab experimentation in the scientific fields Pertinent Laboratory experiments will 
actompany the course 

Modern Electronics (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., PS 302 and junior standing. 

Network theory and digital logic; state-of-the-art electronic devices; operational amplifiers; linear and digital integrated 
orcuits, servo systems: selected topics in modern imtrumentation. 

fce of Nuclear Energy Systems (5). Pr., PS 305 or PS 320, MH 265, or consent of 
nstructor. 
Fundamental aspects of nuclear energy systems including: nuciear properties of matter, the fission process. fadiationy, 


Fnac tear reactor and plant design, thermal aspects of nuclear reactors. reactor Control. safety analysis. licensing, isotope 
Dower sources, space applications, and Arton 


— to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., MH 406, PS 305 or PS 320 or PS 415; junior 


Solid state phenomena including Lattice vibration, bard description of electronic states m metals, vemiconducwrs and 
imulators, and magnetic phenomena 

Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor, junior standing. 
Fundamenta! principles of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radioactive nuclides, radiation 


eften on man. permissible radiation ; wip handling of radioactive substances: amd shielding kom varus 
rad atoms 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 

D'Alembert» principle, introduction to the calculus of variation: Hamilton's princaple and Hamilton » equations: 
prirw iple of lent action 

Advanced Dynamics II (3). Pr., PS 601. 


Canonical variables and contact tranmbormabons; the Hamdton-Jacóbi equaner acto: angle variables: Ponson 
brackets, Continuous vystenrm 


Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr., PS 602. 
Introduction to theories of elasticity aod fluids 


604-605-606. Theory of Electricity and Magnetism I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., PS 403 or EE 391; 


607. 


611. 


612. 


613. 


614, 


628. 


Coreq., MH 607-608-609. 
Marwel formulation of classical electromagnetic theory. includes elecwostanics. Magnetuntatics, potential problema; 
electrw Currents, Maxwell's equatiom, electromagnetic waves, radiation theory. boundary value problerm 
Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. 
Apglicahon of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoffs formulation, propagation of elec 
Iromagnetic waves in anisotropic media. double refraction, digpervon 
Plasma Physics I (3). Pr., PS 301, PS 402, or consent of instructor. 
Particle inter actions and orbit , plavma kinetic theory, Boltzmann equation. 9 amport phenomena, fokker-Manck 
<peation, plasma generation and diagnostics 
Plasma Physics II (3). Pr., PS 611 or consent of instructor. 
Wave phenomena in plasmas, free are forced plasma oscillations, waves in anotropsc plawrun. shock waves, plasma 
Stability. beam-plawna interactions. 
Plasma Physics III (3). Pr., PS 612 or consent of instructor. 
Radiation processes in plasmas without magnetic fields. brerrmatrahlung of Irarmvenie waves. cyclotron radiation and 
ex Pacis, scattering of transverse waves 
Plasma Spectroscopy (3). Pr., PS 606, PS 642 or consent of instructor. 
Classic ad and quantum radiation theory, line oscillator virengtin, Tene-beoadensing, eiulibruum relatis terre ature 
and emih measorement 
Statistical Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402, PS 404. 
Theory and applications of equilibrium statistical mechanice: relation of statistical mechanics to thermodynamics 
Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 628. 


Statistical mechanics of quantum mechanical systems lnwoduction to fonenguilüwigm  stanstieal mechanics 
Boltzmann transport equation Fluctuations and dissipation 


336 
630. 


632. 


635. 
636. 


637. 


639. 
641. 


642. 
643. 


Description of Courses 


Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 330 or equivalent, 
MH 487 or equivalent. 


Physics since 1890 including: structure of matter: atomic and molecular spectra; X-rays natural and induced 
"tivity, nuclear fission and fusion: and cosmic rays. 


Special Theory of Relativity (3). Pr., PS 602, PS 604. 


Relativistic mechanics, covariant formulation of Maxwell's field equations, LaGrangian and Hamiltonian formulation of 
fields 


Solid State Physics | (3). Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 
Electrons in a perfect crystal lattice, description of the symmetry properties of solids, Brillouin zones 
Solid State Physics H (3). Pr., PS 635, 


—— energy. interaction of electrons with electromagnetic radiation interactions between electrons amd the crystal 
tice. 


Solid State Physics III (3). Pr., PS 636. 


Magnetic properties of solids para-, dia-, ferro. and antiterromagnetic effects. Resonance experiments, optical 
Properties of solids 


Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
Quantum Mechanics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 

Action principle, Schradingers equation, operator formalism; bound state problems, angular momentum 
Quantum Mechanics Il (3). Pr., PS 641. 

Transformation theory; perturbation calculations; particle in electromagnetic field; radiative transitions 
Quantum Mechanics I-II (3). Pr., PS 642. 

Scattering theory. 5 matrix, identical particles: applications 


644-645. Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-II (3-3). Pr., PS 643 or consent of instructor. 


653. 
655. 


661. 
662. 


Dirac electron; field quantizanon; interactions; Feynmann diagrams; dispersion relations 

Seminar in Physics (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
Special Topics in Theoretical Physics (3). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for 
credit. 

Choice of topic will vary but will include: relativity theory; group theory, atomie and molecular structure, elasticity, 
fluid mechanics: quantum field theory; low temperature physics. 

Nuclear Structure (3). Pr., PS 405, PS 643. 

Selected topics on properties of nuclei 

Nuclear Processes (3). Pr., PS 661. 


Radioactive decay, nuclear reactions 


671-672. Advanced Solid State Theory I and Il (3-3). Pr., PS 637. 


691. 


699, 
799, 


209. 


210. 


260. 


Quantum field theory methods of solving the many-body problem, secon! quantization, statistical mechanics in 
occupabon number formalism, Feynmann diagrams. and infinite-order perturbation theory, Green's function 
propagators, dressed" interacthons and quasi particles, many-body effects in metals, Ferm) liquid theory, present-day 
theories of super-conductivily, ferromagnetion, and other cooperative 


Directed Reading in Con Ph (Credit to be arr J Pr., € ion of 
30 hours of advanced — ——* be repeated —* en 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Political Science (PO) 


Professors Fortenberry, Head, Hayhurst, and Hobbs 
Associate Professors Dickson, McNorton, Metzger, and Walkin 
Assistant Professors Johnson, Martin, Nelson*, and Pickering 
Instructors Heilman, Kelly, Latimer, Pendergast, and Widell 


Introduction to American Government (5). 
Corwtitufional principles: tederalism: elections and public opimon: legslative, executive, and judicial department, 
principal fumctióom 


American State and Local Government (5). 


“tate comtitutional principles. organization and functions of static government national state and state- loc al relations, 
pecial attention to Alabama government 


Survey of Law Enforcement (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Same as LE 260.) 


introduction to the phi al and histodcal backgrounds: agencies and processes; purposes and functions; 
admanniration and technical problems; career orientation 


"On leave, 1973-1974. 


100. 


3109, 


311. 


312. 


114. 


315. 


316. 


320, 


323. 


325, 


327. 


328. 


329. 


331. 


332. 


340. 


401. 


S 


B 


Description of Courses 337 
Scope and Methods of Political Science (5). Pr., PO 209 or PO 210 and sophomore 


Scope of and approaches fo the — political science and it sub-specialties; survey of the basic techniques of 
political analysis with emphash on , theory, techniques and methods of empincal research. 
Introduction to Intemational Relations (5). Pr., sophomore 


International relations, including à Comideration of the bases of national power and the rudiments of internatonal 
polites 


International Organization (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

The evolution of international organization from the beginning through the United Nations 

introduction to Comparative Government and Politics (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 
Methods of classifylag governments by institutional and developmental! characteristics, A review of the forces which 


create political stability and instability, democracy and dictatorship; contemporary political sysiems in selected 
counties will be used for comparison 


American Foreign Policy (5). Pr., sophomore 
—— of the decision-making process of American foreign policy and of selecied current neues of American foreign 
ny 


American Political Thought (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The principal American political philosophers and philosophies and thet influence on political institutions 


National Security and Foreign Policy (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 


intrestuctions m National security as à of United States foreign and domestic policies, and ds à factor in international 
relations, the che of United security policies. national wecurity decisionmaking. cil military relations, 
independent and collective mean to week security. and ams control ard disarmament. 


Intergovernmental Relations (3). Pr., PO 209 or PO 210 and sophomore standing. 
Relationships berween units of local, state and national governments in structural ad policy areas, Tederalium in theory 
and practice 

Municipal Government in the United States (5). Pr., sophomore 

Functions of city government, relation of city to tate electorate, party vstem and. popular comrol; forms ol 
goverment, adminintrative organization; some reference to Alabama 

Introduction to Public Administration (5). Pr., sophomore 


Study of organization, development, procedures, proces, and human factors involved in adminntration in a political 
eroronmwent, 


Policy and Administration (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 

Mueowrots in the American. economy. Comideration of combtubonal. political amd geographic factors in the 
des tof resources: policy; organmiration, procedures, and programs for administration and development of 
Natu al resources 


Government and the Economy (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 

An examination of constitutional! and political bases of governmental action, the origin and evolution of police: 
relationships between political and economic institution, and the comequences of governmental action or inaction 
The Executive (3). Pr., sophomore 43 s 
The A eden gove norships with toward analyzing the politic name of c 
env und — no wa vni có govern Leer political 
ystem. 

The Legislative Process (3). Pr., PO 209 or PO 210 and sophomore 

The principles, procedures, and problems of Lawmaking in the United States. «pex Lal attention to Congress ard the state 


The judicial Process (3). Pr., sophomore 
— —— comparative legal system; the ongin of law, and the concept of 
ity, 


Criminal justice (3). Pr., sophomore 


Political Parties and Politics (5). Pr., PO 209 and sophomore 

The nature. organization, and operation of political parties in the United States: the suffrage: nominating and electoral 
proce; importance and nature of interest groups 

American Constitutional Law | (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the dec niom and opineons of the Supreme Court defining judicial 
feview. the relationship of the executive, legislative, and padicial branches of the nat government, and the techeral 


syutern 

American Constitutional Law I (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The Constitution of the United States on the basis of the beading dex room and opinioen of the Supreme Court defining 
Civil rights in relation to both national and state government 
Metropolitan Area Governmental Problems (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Politic al, governmental, and administrative organization and actions in urban areas with many govermmental erties: 
governmental problem: resulting from urbanization and possible solution 


338 


415. 


418. 


420. 


421. 


422. 
423. 


426. 


428. 


433. 


435. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


439. 


440. 


445. 


450. 


451. 


490. 


Description of Courses 


Public Personnel Administration (3). Pr., junior 

Personne! policies and processes of national, state and local government. The role of politics in public personnel 
management 

Administrative Law (3). Pr., junior standing. 


General nature of adrninatrative law: types of administrative action and enforcement; analysis of rule-making and 
adjudication; administrative due process, judicial review. Case method 


Political Thought Before the Nineteenth Century (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The development of political thought from the Greeks to 1800; attention to the philosophers and the early theories thal 
are found in modern political institutions, 

Political Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing; PO 300, or consent of instructor. 


An analysts of the processes of political attitude format: un. Special emphasis on the development and testing of 
empirical theortes of political culture. political socialization process. public opinion formation and participation 


Recent and Contemporary Pulitical Theory (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political theories of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; analysis and Comparison of modern ideologies. 
Communist Theory and Practice (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Marxist ideology as modified by Lenin, with illustrations of actual practice drawn from all sides of the communist world. 
Governments of Western Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Descriptions and analyses of the principal political structures and power wysiems of Western Europe with particular 
emphasis upon Great Britain, France. and Germany 


Government and Politics of the Near East (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Near Eas! countries, radicalism and Conservation in the 
area. the Arab-leraetli conflict, and major power interesi 

Government and Politics of the Far East (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The political environment, institutions, and processes of the Far East, with emphasis on China and bapan, also foreign 
relations of the area including Great Power interests. 

Contemporary International Politics (5). Pr., junior standing. 

A survey of the conflicts of national interests in Contemporary international politics with special emphasms on the efforts 
to resolve these asue through diplomacy. This course will give students the opportunity to apply thew academic 
training to an analysis of actual contemporary international issues 


Government and Politics of the Soviet Union (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A study of the present status of the Soviet totalitarian system with amention to its origin, the essentials of the Stalinist 
pattern, the pont Stalinist political dynamics. and the nature and significance of contemporary changes 


Soviet Foreign Policy (5). Pr., junior standing. 
The factors affecting Soviet foreign policy as seen in histor al perspective. with emphasis on the post-war Stalinist 
practices and the modifications ty the post Stalin leadership 


Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A comparative study of the politcal imstiurioos of the Eastern European Communist states, emphasizing expectally those 
features which diverge the most from the totalitanan pattern of the Stalinist era Attention will aho be given to the torengn 
relabons of the Eastern European powers, including those with the Soviet Union and Communist China 


Government and Politics of Latin America (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The political environment, instituniom. and processes of Latin America with emphasn on dynamic factor that mfluence 
the of dernactacy and autioritananism. stability and instability, and politico/econoniic development in the area 


International Law (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The ongin and development of international law with special ermphwen of recent and Current developments —tmends 
The Government and Politics of the Developing Nations (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The problems fovolved in creating, stable political systems in underdeveloped and recently colonial countries Selected 
countries of this type will be used for comparison 

Political Internship (5-10). Pr., PO major and junior standing. (S-U grading only.) 


Fellowship or other practical political experience in exvecutive. legislative, or judicial offe es of government, or related 
politic 4! activities arranged and approved by the department head. 


Internship ing Course (5). Pr., concurrent enrollment in either PO 450 or LE 464. 
Consent of instructor. 


Content of reading by agreement ol student and imtructor. Not open to graduate students. 


Seminar in Political Science Methodologies (5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. 


Critical review of the literature on approaches, analytical Construct reach techniques and data Compilation in 
national and crot«-national perspectives 


GRADUATE COURSES 


The seminars listed below (except 699) may be repeated for credit with the consent of the 


major professor and the instructor. 


611. 


Seminar in American Government (3-5). 


A systematic examination of functions, problems. and isses wilhin the political and coómdifutiónal framework of 
selected areas of American government 


613. 


625, 
635, 


645. 


655. 
665, 
675. 


599, 


Description ot Courses 339 


Seminar in State and Local Government (3-5). 
A systematic examination of functions, problems, and issues within the political and constitutional framework of 
vehected areas of state and local government. Some attention will be given to Alabama 


Seminar in Political Parties, Pressure Groups and Political Issues in the United States (5). 
The interaction of political parties. pressure groups and the general public as a determinant in resolving political Issue 
Seminar in Public Administration (5). 


Various processes. functions, theories, practices and systems as treated in the literature of public administration 


Seminar in Comparative Government (5). 
The mayor institutions, functions, and problems of representative political systems Includes the methodology and 
bibliogr aphy ot Cómpar alive government and politics 


Seminar in International Relations (5). 


The basic {ite ature ol the field of International Relations with spec ial emphasis on the critical evaluation of this material. 
Seminar in Political Theory (3-5). 
The prablern of scope and methor of inquiry i the fields of political theory with intensive research m selected topica 


Seminar in Constitutional Law (5). 
Selected! areas of Constitutional law with readings in depth in relevant caves and constitutional theory 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 
READING COURSES 


The following directed reading and research courses are offered on a demand basis to enable 


graduate students to pursue specialized topics and are rigorously supervised by professors in each 
field. Registration is by permission of the department and the major professor. They may be 
repeated tor credit with consent of the instructor. 


617, 
627. 
637. 
647. 
657. 
667. 


301. 


302. 
404. 


405. 


406. 


Reading Course in American Government (3-5). 
Reading Course in Public Law (3-5). 

Reading Course in Public Administration (3-5). 
Reading Course in Comparative Government (3-5). 
Reading Course in International Relations (3-5). 
Reading Course in Political Theory (3-5). 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Moore, Head, Cottier, Edgar, and Mora 
Associate Professor McDaniel 
Assistant Professors Brewer and Combs 


General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. 

Principles of poultry production and thew application to general arm conditions, including heeding. feeding, housing, 
diseases, anal Culling 

Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 

Practical problems involved in raising Beaters, capom, and turkeys for meat production 
Poultry Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 
Poultry problems and management of commercial Mocks 

Poultry Feeding (3). Fall. Pr., PH 301 and junior standing. 


Comnpenition and use of poultry feeds in connection will the demands for growth, body mamtenance, amt eae 
production 


Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. junior standing. 


Embryology af the chick, theory and peactice of incubation and brouling 


407-409. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and junior standing. 


408. 


410. 


All quarters. 


Irmeestmgatuon on some phare of poultry work DE. 
Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., PH 301 and junior 
standing. 


Prevention. di ix, control, and treatment of the Common diveases and parasites of poultry. designed especially for 
Ag kulture studens. 

Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and junior standing. 
Physiology of reproduction and inheritance of vanou poultry Characters responsible for efficient ex and meat 
production and low mortality 


411. 


422. 


423. 


S $E 


610. 
611. 


612. 


613. 


614. 


615. 


618. 


620. 


699. 


799. 


211. 


Description of Courses 


Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring Pr., junior standing. 
Grading eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing 
Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. 


Di is, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasitic disease Clinical and autopsy demonstrations are 
ana during laboratory periods. (For Veterinary students only 1 


woe a Rhythms (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., ZY 424 or approval of instructor and junior 
Factors that affect the rhythmic pattern of organisms. Both exogenous and endogenous rhythms will be studied 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Poultry Production (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 
Advanced studies on various phases of poultry production. 

Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. 
Advanced «studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding 


Advanced Poultry Problems (2 to 5). All quarters. (May be taken more than once to a 
maximum of 5 hrs.) S 


Assigned problems 


Seminar. Credit to be arranged. Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. 

Literature in Poultry Hushaniry and other fields related to pou! Emphasis will be given fo the preparation, 
organization and presentation of research. material by students and to reporting of current literature i the feld 
Designed for seniors in Poultry or Animal Husbandry as well as graduate students 


Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the nutrients, ther function and the nutritional requirements of poultry 

Advanced Poultry Management (5), Lec. 5. Summer. 

Advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks 

— —— Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., PH 408 or consent of 


holation, cultivabion, and identification of bacterial. fungal, and viral agents Emphasis on biochemical aspect of 
microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune response 


Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and PH 612, or 
equivalent. 


Continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease Conditions caused by protozoa, helminths, and arthropods and 
the gross and histopathology of diseases studied in both quarters 


Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., general bacteriology, immunology and 
organic or biochemistry. 
Advarfced study of the lurcismentel principles of i including specificity, antibody: synthesis and the 


thermadynamics of antigen antibody reactiom Laboratory will include the use of immunodiffusion, i 
trophoresis, tluorescent-antihody wchnique and quantitation of the peecipitin reaction 


Avian Physiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 
General physiology of birds with particular reference to domesticated species 

Experimental Virology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 461, VM 495, CH 208. CH 420 
or equivalent and permission of instructor. 

Advanced study of fundamental On can, inia bacterial vives including biochemical and biophysical 


properties and mechanisms of infection, Laboratory includes nolation, purification and. fractionation of viruses: 
identification of anti-viral agents — in vitro system 


Transmission and Scanning Electron Microscopy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., Graduate 
standing and consent of instructor. 


Theory and operation of the tanmmossion and scanning electron microscopes, techniques im Araon, embedding, 
sectioning. and staining interpretation of ultr astructures 


Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters. 
Technical laboratory, Problems related to poultry 


Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) All quarters, 


Psychology (PG) 


Professors Schaeffer, Head, Foshee, Lair, and Mcintyre 
Associate Professor Irvine, Rogers, and Vallery 
Assistant Professors Baker, Burks, Grant, Hannay, King, and McCoy 


Psychology (5). 


Human behavior emphasizing principles of learning, perception, and motivation 


112. 
215. 


320. 


311. 


322. 
330, 


350, 


360. 


407. 


415. 


416. 


410, 


411. 


433. 


415. 


445. 


450, 


455. 


461. 
462. 
463. 


Description of Courses 31 
Psychology (3). 


The development of human behavior 

Quantitative Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 211. 

Introctuction m the measurement of behavior and to quantitative methods of data analysis 

Experimental Psychology |: Learning (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 212, 215 (PG 215 may be 
taken concurrently). 

Experimenta! analysis of behavior modification emphasizing problems, concepts, and methods 

Experimental Psychology II: Perception (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 212, 215 (PG 215 may 
be taken concurrently). 

Discrimination, generalization, and ther physical and physiological correlates 

Experimental Psychology III: Personality (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PG 320. 

Molivalien, cognitive processes, and adaptive behavior. 

Social Psychology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PG 212 or ANT 203. 

Analysis of social behavior including roles, group identification. attitudes. and conflict among these 

Behavior Modification in Early Childhood (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Pr., departmental approval. 


Mn cation of learning principles to the modification of behavior in the preschool child. Laboratory practice will 
clan discussion 


Fields of Professional Psychology (5). 


Contributions of P hology to medicine, education. Liw, and human engineering in industry. Not open to student 
majormg in Pye — 


Maturity and Aging (5). Pr., PG 212, junior standing. 

Development pyychology relating to changes in and problems of human maturity from early adulthood to old aye 
Introduction to Theory of Measurement (5). Lec. 5. Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or 
departmental approval. 

Themes of measurement and psychologic al teting with examples of thew applicatiom 


—— Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, PG 415, or departmental 
approval. 


Astamosonwent of the meivlual by group tests and inventores 

Perception (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 321, PG 322 or departmental approval. 
Theories of perception, emphasizing both general and individual factors that influence meaning, 

Social Psychology (5). Pr., 15 hours of psychology and junior standing. 


Theories of social behavior: processes of social influence: group structure and dynamics, influence of base 
mychological processes on social behavior 


Personality (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approval. 
Otyectrve, phenomenological. and psychoanalytic theories of personality 


Behavior Pathology (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 322 or departmental approv 


Types of abnormal behavior and their social and biological ongins. Opportunities for field mips will be — 
Physiological Psyc (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, or 
departmental approv 


The phyüclogical toning behavior. inctuding ummuory and respome iic haneum., with spec ia! emphunh on c enm al 
Coon. vystem furection 


Animal Behavior (5). Pr., junior standing and 20 hours of biological sciences, or 
departmental approval. 


Analyses of unlearned and learned animal behavior and Iti evolutionary development, integrating the Coónmrnibiliom pë 
ethology al and behavioristic research 


Learning (4). Pr., junior standing and PG 320 or departmental approval. 
Theories of learning and their logical and empirical foundations. 


Human Learning (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Survey of research methodology, empirical data, and theoretical interpretations relevar to the acquisition, retention 
and forgetiing of verhal concept and verbal materials 


Industrial Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


The uses of prychology in business and industry 


Training and Supervision of Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Application of the principles of learning to the raining ol factory. office, snd sales employers. 


interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., junior standing. 


Principles and practices in intermewing. 


ech Beats Baca 
departmental approv 


Evolution of psychology from physics, physiology, and philosophy to a science of behavior 


142 Description of Courses 


490. Special Problems in Psychology. (1-8). Pr., junior standing, departmental approval. May 
rin eria for a maximum of 8 credit aee but only one registration per quarter 


An individual problems course. Each sudom will work under the direction of à staff member on some experimental or 
Iheoretkc al problem of mutual Interest, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


600-601. Behavior Theory I, I! (5-5). Pr., 20 hours of experimental and theoretical 
psychology and departmental approval; 600 pr. for PG 601. 
Survey of current theory in psychology and introduction to theory construction 
605-606. Developmental Psychology 1, II (5-5). Pr., PG 433. 


An examination and oritical analysis of nesearch on selected topis and theories in developmental psychology 


620. — Psychology I: Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 215 and PG 320 or PG 


Analysis of learning stressing expermental methodologies illustrative of major theoretical approaches 


621. Experimental Psychology n: d ra i (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., 20 hours of 


experimental theoretical psycho 
lr al of receptor function and methodolowes relating pisical properties of stimulator to subject respon 
varia 


622. Experimental Psychology III: Personality—Social (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 601. 
É sper mental studies of complex processes In human 
623. Analysis of Behavior (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 620. 


nS and conceptis of operant conditioning research with animals and humans stressing current research and 
iterature 


625. Experimental Design I (5). Pr., PG 215 and PG 320. 


Analysis of Varance expected mean squares. and Correlation methods 


626. Experimental Design II (5). Pr, PG 625 and 620, 621, or 622. 


Advanced topics in varamoe and mullivariate analysis relating fo research een 


631. Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG 431. 


Major systems and theories relating to social psychology, including Gestal, reinforcement peychoanalytc, role and 
field theory 


635. Theories of Personality (5). Pr., PG 433 and 601. 


Continuation of PG 413 emphasizing analysis of current rues 


637. Behavior Pathology (5). Pr., PG 435, 635, and consent of instructor. 
Continuation of PG 445 emphasizing current theoretical Conceptions and research in peychopathology 


638. Systems of Psychotherapy (5). Pr., PG 433 and PG 435. 
A survey of theortes and research related to moder systems of psychotherapy 


639. Practicum in Psychotherapy (1-5). Pr., PG 635, 637, 638, and/or consent of instructor. 
Must be taken at least three consecutive quarters. A minimum of 10 hours is required for 
Ph.D. in clinical and community psychology. 
Individual Supervmion m piychotherapy and behavior change with emphases on developing applied clinical sklis 
640. Physiological Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 621. 


Relation to physiolog« al and anatomical, particulari neuroanatomical, variables $0 the organism s Capacity borers! 
to stimulation 


645. Comparative Psychologv (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 623, 625, and 640. 


Analysis ol mita- and inter species behavior emphlinizing physical and ohological unmquenessie.— repone 
cumpar ability. and generalizability of behavioral principles 


650. Theories of Learning (5). Pr., PG 450 and 601. 
Continuation of PG 450 emphasizing analyses of current issues 
655. Human Learning (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 


Analyses of monemoni models and experimental paradigm ullized in the study of simali, organismit and response 
variables that influence concept earring, information processing. amd short-term and long-term memory 


656. Behavior Modification (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., PG 450, PG 620, and consent of instructor. 


An examination of theoretical and techmical purs in behave moditicatión Laboratory practice will supplement 
Clawroom dhcusuon 


670. Assessment of Intelligence (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 10. Pr., PG 416 and departmental approval. 
Theories of intelligence, supervised practice in the aiminntrafen ard item pietati of nidis idual intelligence teats 


671. Personality Assessment I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 670 and departmental approval. 


Theory and appli ation of methods of m sonality measurement with emphasis on interview and well ceport data. and on 
the interpretation of fests of specific avioral deficit 


672. 


673, 


675. 


676. 


690. 
692. 


699. 


201. 


210, 


220. 
301, 


335. 


350. 


102. 
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Personality Assessment II (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 671 and departmental approval. 
Theory and application of methods of personality measurement with emphasis on projective techniques 
Personality Assessment IIl. (Credit to be arr .) Maximum of 5 hours credit may be 
applied to minimum requirements for master's degree. 

Superveed practicum in personality sessment 

Objective Techniques of Assessment (5). Pr., PG 416 and 433. 

Administration. and interpretation of objective measures of aptitudes, performance, afd personality 

Teaching of Psychology (1-3). Pr., departmental approval. May be taken more than one 
quarter; credit in this course cannot count toward fulfilling the minimum 45 graduate 
hours for a master’s degree. 


The problems and practices of teaching psychology at the college level tn addition t0 seminar: neetings, students will 
work with senior faculty in appropriate courses. (Require! course for NDEA * ellows.) 


Current Research in Psychology (2). Pr., consent of instructor. May be repeated for a 
maximum of 10 credit. 


Review of current sesearch on selected topics in psychology. Six hours credit in his Course required of all doctoral 
stlenn 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) May be taken more than one quarter but not more than 
One registration permitted in any one quarter. 

Research in Special Topics. (Credit to be a .) May be taken more than one quarter 
but not more than one registration permitted in any one quarter. 

Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 

Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 


Religion (RL) 


Professor Armour, Head 
Instructor Kuykendall 


Introduction to Religion (3). 
Major themes i the study of religion, including religious expenence, mnn and society, and the diversity of religion 
Examples from various religious traditions 


Introduction to the Old Testament (5). 


Prt lat study of the Did Testament in it Cultural setting Emphasis upon development of Old Tesamen 
i 


Introduction to the New Testament (5). 

Mrstorical-critical audy of the New Testament in its cultural setting Survey of major nsues in New Testament why 
Religions of Asia (5). 

Horum, Buddhism. Taosm. Contucianmsm, and ham, with secondary attention fo other Asan religion 
History of Christian Thought (5). 

Representative rendi and thinkers from 100 A.D. to 1600 AD. 

Religion in America (5). 

A wrvey of religious activities, institutions and personalities in North America from the Colonial Period to the prevent 


Contemporary Religious Thought (3). 
Maro Twentieth century theolggiare—Protestant, Catholic, jewish 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Professors Atkins, Head, Davis, Easterday, and Weaver 
Associate Professsors Alley, Grayes, and Justice 
Assistant Professors Brogdon, Henry, and Robertson 
instructor Danner 


Undergraduate 


Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 

Helps randen from other curricula and student: enrolled in other schools to understand teacher education and 
teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of specialization.) (A) Art, (C) Theatre, (ID) Foreign Language, (G) 
English Language Arts, (H) Mathematics, U Music, IK) Science, (L Social Science, (M) Speech 
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103. Orientation for freshmen (1). 


Helps freshmen in planning their profewional careers. (Students vectioned by area of specialization (A) An, (C) 
Threatre (Di Foreign La ge, (G) English Langu bam poe. Arts, IM) i tg (D Music, !K) Science, (Li Social Science, 
iM) Speech, (NI Speech Correction, 15) Undec 


104, Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 


Required of all students completing the Teacher Education Program. Orientation w the Total Laooratory Esperiences 
Program in the Schoo! of Education with specific attention to the orentation and initiation of the Pre Teaching Field 
Experience Program (Students sectioned! by ares of Niazation.) (A) Art, (C) Threatre, (D) Foret re rers A , 10) 
English Language Arts, (H0 Mathematics. ID Mic, IK} Science. (L) Social Science, (MI Speech, (5) U lared ^ 


201. Education (2). 


Designed to help prospective teacher in the guidance of students. (A) Art Expression, (U Music Experiences. IP) 
Communication Problems, (O) Materials of Imtruction (2) Improvement in Reading 


201L. Education (1). Lab. 2. 
Laboratory will be taken concurrently with the cormesponding lecture course or independent of the lecture 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Undergraduate students in secondary education with a teaching major and minor in 
secondary education only will take one course in Teaching and one course in Program in the 
major field and one course in either Teaching or Program in the minor field. Where no minor 
exists, the latter is not required. 


Students in secondary education may pursue a curriculum leading to certification for 
teaching in selected subject-matter fields in both the elementary and the secondary school. When 
this type program is pursued, certification requires that the student complete both the Teaching 
and the Program courses in the teaching field or fields in which certification is expected. 
Teaching fields for the twelve-grade program include health, physical education and recreation, 
industrial arts, and the subject-matter areas listed under Interdepartmental. 


Teaching and Program courses may be scheduled and taught as separate courses, related 
courses, or as a unified program. 


Admission to Teacher Education is a prerequisite for these courses. 


405. Teaching in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
IDI Foreign Language: (H) Mathematics: K) Science: (L) Social Science 


410. Program in Secondary School (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. FED 320, or equivalent. 
(Di Foreign Language; (04) Mathematics: DO Science; IL Social Science 


411. m : Language and Linguistics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or 
4 * 

"ears leaching strategies in language and lingunhcs 

412. Teaching English: Literature (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or equivalent. 
Specific teaching strategies in literature 

413. Teaching English: Rhetoric and Composition (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., FED 320, or 
equivalent. 
Specific teaching strategies in rhetoric and composition 

425. Professional Internship in Secondary School (15). m — 
Teacher Education prior to In , minimum of two appropriate Teaching and 
Program Courses, (See description of rofessional Internship on page 000 in School of 
prevenire AEST 


os —** i dri, arg aa (Ci E Arts, IHI Mathematics. [IK] Science. IL) Social Science (See desconpion 
Education section.) 


ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


401. Language Study for Teachers (5). 


Linguistics in 2 schoo! curriculum; the child's acquisition of tyntax; theories of E usage, diglectology. 
lesscowaphy, and grammar, English as a second language. non-verbal communication in the Classroom; research 
studies in language and linguistics and thew applications to classroom teaching, 


402. Rhetoric 2-1 Composition for Teachers (5). 


Topics and « Vg erem hm eal hn p Classical and new rhetoris, theories of paragr 
pom neis approaches to composition; pupil motivation and the Composing process. current researc pan v 
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475. Problems in Improvement of Reading at the Secondary School Level (5). Pr., teaching 
experience or permission of instructor. 

Problem areas of effective reading Instruction in developmental reading. Gratier seven thr twelve Emphasis on 
techniques and materials fr the teaching of comprehension, wy skills. vocabulary, and related areas in the 
reading prog am and in the content areas of the secondary school 

494. Organization of Instrumental Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 
They and practice im the organization and adminntration of instrumental music in public schools 
495. Organization of Choral Music (3). Pr., IED 414. 


Theory and practice in the organization and administration of choral music in public schools 


Graduate 


646. Studies In Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
nof to exceed 3 hours. Applies to one of the following areas of secondary school 
program: 


v^ Art, IC) Theatre. (D) Foreign — (CD English Language Arts. (41 Mathematics, 1I Music. (KI Science, IL Social 
Science, (MI Speech Communicat 


649. The Secondary School — (5). 
how advanced graduate students Major curriculum areas and teaching practices in the modern vecondary school 
Attention given to implications of research and theory for the total secondary choo! program 


650. Seminar. (3-10). May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 hours. 


651. Research Studies in Education in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 
Review, analis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new research to meet The 
changing needs of the school 

652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of ialization (5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 vo air poke te argent tt education. 
Critical study of teaching practices and reappraisal of selecting experiences andl content for curriculum improvement 

653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional education. 


Advanced course. Progam, organization and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, 
faculties, and school systems in the Continuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices 


654. Evaluation of ram in Areas of ialization (2-5). Pr., 18 hours of appropriate 
subject matter 36 hours of and professional education 


Évaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness with attention also to the utili zation of human ard material 
resource ard the Coordination of areas of specialization with the school program and with other education 
programs of the community 


Study in other teaching areas including art; gifted; mental retardation; music; speech 
communication, speech pathology: theatre; health, physical education and recreation; and 
industrial arts is available also to students in secondary education. 


659-660.  Practicum in Area of or ete (5-5). Pr., Master's Degree or equivalent in 
Education and permission of major professor. 
The practicum provides advanced graduate students with supervistl eugstunce nidis ertphinà àn Vie applicalion ci 
COMDEDS, pinapies, and skill acquired in previous course work 


699. Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
798. Field Project. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 


799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Science 
Undergraduate 


473. General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Curves the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth sciency, meteorology. astronomy. nuclear energy, which 
constitute significant aspects of the general science program 
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Graduate 


640-641. Advanced Study of High School General Science. Pr., SED 473. 


Intensive study of selected topics from the area of the high school general science program 


For advanced courses in curriculum, school library science, higher education, and research 


and dissertation, see IED. 


201. 
350. 


414. 


422. 


450. 


650. 


699. 


302. 


308. 


426. 


401. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professors Griessman, Head, and Hartwig 
Associate Professors Bateman and Shields 


Assistant Professors Adams, Busch, French, Herrman, Mohan, and Vanlandingham 


Instructors Blow, Bradford, Dickson, and La Fountain 
Lecturer Chase 
Director of Social Work Instruction Mooers 
Coordinator of Field Placement Taylor 


GENERAL COURSES 


Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., third quarter freshman. 

Principles and processes in the social life of man. 

Sociology Colloquium (1). Pr., SY 201. May be repeated for maximum of 3 credit hours. 
Designed to orient sociology majors toward major substantive fields of the discipline 

Field Instruction (1-10). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


Supplementary instruction Concurrent with experience in some field of work involving application of sociological 
perspectives to community life 


Special Topics in Sociol (1-5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor and junior 
standing. May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours. 

Examines selected topics from a sociological perspective 

Directed Reading (1-5). Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. May be repeated 
for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 


An independent reading program, under supervision, to provide for the pursuit of specific interests in sociology not 
covered by other course offerings 


Sociology Seminar (5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 credit hours. Pr., consent 
of instructor. 


Designed for students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subyect areas 


Independent Study (1-5). 


Under supervision, to read and study materials in some substantive area of sociology 


Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) May be repeated for credit. 


(Criminology-Corrections) 
Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 
The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required 


juvenile Delinquency (3-5). Pr., SY 201. 


Historical and contemporary consider ations relative to the juvenile offender The emphasis i upon research data from 
the vanous sciences attempting to deal with this problem 


Penology (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 302. 


The history and development of corrections with particular emphasis upon modern rehabilitative processes 


(Demography) 


Population Problems (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition, distribution, and migration 
Attention is given to Alabama population, 
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(Intergroup Relations) 


304. Minority Groups (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Racial composition of the United States with special emphasis on the ad justimentol minority groups to the core society 
420. — and Ethnic Relations (5). Pr., 10 hours of SY, or consent of instructor, and junior 
standing. 
Litilizes cross-cultural data to describe situations in which race or ethnicity affect human behavior These data 
interpreted by delineating patterns, tends, and relationships 
604, Seminar in Race and Culture (5). Pr., SY 201 and SY 304 or consent of instructor, 


Adjustment of races to culture with particular reference to the South; the historical and cultural background or the races 
m Amenca: bi-racial system; prob of race relations. 


(Research Methods and Statistics) 


220. Statistics (5). Pr., SY 201. 
Banc statistical concepts, measures, and techniques used in sociological reports and research 

370. Methods of Social Research (5). Pr., SY 201 or RSY 361. 
The principal methods of data collection and analysis in sociological research Same course as RSY 370, Credit in RSY 
170 excludes credit in SY 170 

630. Statistical Applications in Sociological Research (3-5). Pr., SY 220 or consent of 
mstructor, 
A gemeral aarvey of uses and limitations of statistical techniques uwd in sociology 


(Rural Sociology) 


(For course descriptions, see Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology.) 


(Social Organization) 
301. Sociology of the Family (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


The tamily in crost-cultural perspective. 


310. Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 


Focuses on the systems of roles, norms, and shared meafngs that provide regularity in soc lal interaction 


312. Marriage Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 


€ social and biological factors in the family setting with emphasis upon adjustments of mariage and 
parenthond 


407. Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 


The area of sacl communication, the formation, place and importance of publics in modern society. of public opinion 
mearch, and of propaganda and public relations techniques 


408. Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201. 
The sociological approach to business organization and induutrial relations. Emphasis given to organization princ iples 
operative in the economic life within a social system such as a factory or business establishment 

409, Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing, or consent of instructor. 


Analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world’s great religions. 


415. Social Stratification (5). Pr., SY 201, and junior standing. 
Stratification fs a fundamental feature of all societies. Past though! and current research and theory on structured social 
iWequalities i oystematically developed 

418. Sociology of Occupations (5). Pr., SY 201 and junior standing. 


A aA galain examination of specific occupational Categories ranging from professional to service Occupations 
Special emphase i placed on the relationshp of occupational structures and institutions and the meaning of 
oCupatons for individuals and society 


602. Seminar in the Family (5). Pr., SY 301 or consent of instructor. 
Sady of the irmtiutions of mariage. Tamily, and kinship from a comparative and historical perspective 


608. Organizational Analysis (5). 
À theoretical and empirical examination of the principal features of large-scale organi rations (m contemgnr ary soc rety 
Directreal research into particular organizational areas of present-day social lite 


(Social Problems) 
202. Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. 


^ sax iological analysis of current social problem such as crime, mental illness, race relatiom, poverty, aging, ete 
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Social Deviance (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Analysis of tactors in the creation of and reaction to social deviance Examines various theoretical approaches to 
deviance, with particular emphasn on how behavior comes to be defined as deviant. 


Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 202 and consent of instructor. 


Special social problems such as old age, crime and delinquency, minorities, etc., within the framework ol social 
problem theory 


(Social Psychology) 


Social Behavior (5). Pr., SY 201 or PG 211. 


Integrated social-anthropological. biological, and psychological factors which influence or determine human behavior; 
the emphasis is upon the normal individual andor group situations 


Symbolic Interaction (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 
Examines an important and distinct sociological tradition: mind, self, society and interaction as symbolic phenomena 
grounded in social processes. Covers major intellectual influences, concepts, and figures (e.g.. lames, Mead. Cooley) 


(Sociological Theory) 


Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of instructor. 

Significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory 

Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

Relationship between tech al development and moder i ial i ed the 
— ——— Designed grins. — stor drea vrids 
engineering. agriculture, education, and the physical sciences. 

Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; junior standing. 


Survey of theorists trom Comte to the present; emphasizes theory construction, theoretical analysis, and differences in 
theoretical approaches. 


Sociology of Power (5). Pr., SY 201, junior standing. 
A systematic concern with the dimensions and distribution of power in social life 


Sociology of Knowledge (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor. 


^ review of sociological approaches to the understanding of human knowledge: a tracing of connection between 
knowledge and other facets of the sociocultural context. 


Advanced Sociological Theory (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


This Course reviews principal types of sociological theory, exchange theory, and structural ftunctionalism. It focuses on 
significant theoretical msues 


(Urban Sociology) 
Urban Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Growth and decline of cities with special emphasis on ecological and demographic characterutics, amoctatiom and 
institutions, class systems, and housing and city planning 


Social Work (SW) 
Social Work Colloquium (1). 


Orientation to the social work field and the human service protessions. Explores the nature of undeng aduate social work 
education and careers resulting trom this type of instruction 


Introduction to Social Welfare (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


Historical survey of development of the social wellare system. Emphasizes political, economic, and social factors 
involved. Introduction to health and welfare services of local community. 


Social Work Methods (5). Pr., SW 375 or consent of instructor, and junior standing. 


The nature of social work methods Ae MÀ angi process with individuals, groups. and communities 
Explores treatment techniques, concepts. amd principles 


200. 


201. 


401, 


$ 


601. 


602. 
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Speech Communication (SC) 


Professors Bradley, Head, Davis,* and W. Smith 
Associate Professors Stoll, Richardson, and C. Smith 
Assistant Professors Burke, Cornell, Drake, Moore, Overstreet, Phillips, 
Ritchey, Sanders, Shprintzen, and Stone 
Instructors Bowman and Rushin 


a. Foundations of Speech Communication 
Introduction to Undergraduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 


Acquamts the prospective. speech major or minor with the fundamentals of speech. the historical, psychological, 
LT roomie al and othe haces of — 

Speech Communication Theories (5). 

The nature purposes, and process of oral communication. Theorie of Language, goals of various form of oral 
communication are consideret. Deviations from normal speech and special problems in communication are explored 
Applied Speech Communication (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

To improve the efficiency and eflectivenes: of oral Communication by covering the human organism as an oral 


Communicator, the proces of trammision and reception of information, the process of behavioral change and the 
ethical reipomiline involved 


Psychology of Communication (5). Pr., junior standing, one course in psychology. 
Speech an à psychological phenomenon with comideration of language development, symbolism, verbal learning 
Small groups and audience behavior and psychological studies in various arcus of Communication situations 
Experimental Methods in Communication (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A survey and analysis of experimental and empirical research in communication with emphasis on experimental 


Social Dialects (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Hvestigates ongin ard nature of different dialects of American English Focuses on the characteristics amd Causes of 
Sox ial dialects and the problems encountered in our society because of thew existence Particular emphasis will be 
placed on social dialects in Alabama. 

Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech Communication (5). 

Uxplor ation of areas in which research is needed: resources available; methods of research in speech; structuring the 
neach problem. presenting the results of research in speech 

Measurement in Communication Research (5). 


Rapome menurement techniques and their application to behavioral research in communication. Particular atenton 
9o attitudinal and electmophiological phenomena 


603-604. Development of Rhetorical Theory I, II (5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


310. 


311, 


411. 


Advanced studies in the historical development of writings, men, and movements. Materials selected from the periods 
^ Ancient and Medieval; B. Renansance and Modern. 

Seminar: Studies in Communication Theory (5). 

Contemporary theories and analys» of concepts, model and pertinent research in interpersonal communscation 
Corvideration of selected topics 

Independent Study (1-5). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours credit. 
Canterences, readings, research, and reports in one of the Itesd areas. A. public addres, B. interpretation; C mate 
Communication, D. group methods; E speech pathology, F asdictogy 

Seminar in Persuasion and Attitude Change (5). 

^ Critical examination of current theory and research in the area of the persuasive act and it effect. Particular attention 
© current departmental projects as examples of present research. 


Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 


b. Public Address 


Great American Speeches (3). CEAN 
Critical study and hes; the with were 
vires mma hte se MEN imum 

Public Speaking (5). 

Structure, b. arei ddteeryivisium yyt ciis i Aer bocaont, psicbasto WETA, Jepan ano 
entertain and study of current examples combined with practice 

Persuasive Speaking (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 202 or consent of instructor. 


Influencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals. Salesmanship speaking, Analysis of forces which 
led to belief and action Practice in organizing and presenting such appeal 


— — — 


*On leave 
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Black Rhetoric (5). Pr., junior standing. 


identification of of her tant black speakers in America, understanding of the histone al context in which these apeakers 
functioned and a delineation of the persuasive strategies employe 


American Public Address I (5). 


Criticism of selected speakers, and speeches. 1750-1860, aucdied against a background of political. social. and 
intellectual issues. 


American Public Address II (5). 


Criticium of selected speeches and speakers 1860 to present, studied against a background of political, social, and 
intellectual issues 


Rhetorical Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The history and method of rhetorical criticise, Application of critical standards ro selected men and thew work 


c. Interpretation 


Fundamentals of Oral Interpretation of Literature (5). 


Oval readings of prose, poetry and drama, enhancing the student s understanding and appreciation of the art of literature 
by engaging him actively in reading the literary teat aloud, 


Oral Interpretation of Prose and Drama (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 or consent of 
instructor. 


Develops skill in the oral reading of prose and drama. Study of theories concerning the sound, sense, and performance of 
these two types of literature 


Oral Interpretation of Poetry (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 or consent of 
instructor. 


Theories concerming problems in reading verse, ormicism amd performance, modes of group performance ace included 
Readers Theater (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 220 or consent of instructor. 


Investigates literature appropriate to group performance and treats the techniques of adaptation, compilation, rehearsal 
and staging of nomdramatic literature 


Development and Theory of Interpretation (5). 
The growth and change of theories regarding oral interpretation 


d. Mass Communication 
Introduction to Broadcasting (5). 


m growth. and development of broadcast communications and the legal, social, and political aspects of 
» asting. 
Broadcast Production Techniques—Radio (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Analysis of the creative efforts amd responsibilities im the primary stages of broadcast production. Practice in writing. 
producing. directing performing, and crewing radio productions and tapert material 


Modes of Film Communication (5). 


The Alm industry's contribution to television and other Forms ol mass commune ation; an analyses of the styles and forme 
of film production z: entertainment. communication, education and art 


Cinema and Society (5). Pr., SC 235 or consent of instructor. 


The role of film, its history, contributions and effectiveness as an acea ol expression and communication; an analyse oF 
the social, artistic, economic and cultural factors which have influenned the Sim 


Television Production—Direction I (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

individual and group projects in the development and ——— or nca and formats, and intense study of 
directing theory and the director s role through presentation of educa and dramatic materials 

Film Production | (5). Pr., SC 235 or consent of instructor. 

Stucties in both theory and principles of flim making. Special instruction given oom practical application of silent film 
to the problems of production planning. writing direction, Cinematography. amd editing 

Broadcast News Writing (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


Writing and editing news and informational materials for television and radio Students sol« it and prepare news from 
and for local sources 


431-432. Mass Communication Workshop (3-3). Pr., departmental permission. 


436. 


438. 


439. 


Experience as à part-time statf member with an approved local sation or production company. 


Television Production—Direction II (5). Pr., junior standing and SC 336. 

D ante group projects in the creation of program aedi with special emphasis on the writer-producer and his 
r m ! ' sity 

Television—Radio—Film Writing (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 
The technique ot writing dramatic and nondramatic material for television. radio, and films. Special emphasis & placed 
on performance Students may elect to emphasize one aréa 

Mass Communication Internship (6). Pr., departmental permission. 


A full-time internship with an approved station or production company; serving as a regular staff member under the 
supervision of the station manager and direction of an Auburn University faculty 
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Studies in Mass Communication (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
Cambined media and the relationship with speech and communication 

Development of American Broadcasting (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 
The origin of radio and television broadcasting and its development to the present day 
Broadcast Programming and Criticism (5). Pr., consent of instructor. 


The theory and practice of programming. its problems and concepts, coupled with an analysis of the criticism leveled at 
the process and the product 


Broadcast Regulations (5). 


The torial and political control of broadcasting by agencies. groups. and organizations through legal, social and 
OO meam 


e. Speech and Audiology 


(Speech Pathology) 
The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 


Anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism 

Phonetics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. 

Principles of phonetics and their application to speech 

Introduction to Speech Pathology—Audiology (5). 

Survey oF the held of speech pathology-audiology Includes history of the profession. the inter-relatesfrvess of the various 
pathologies. general principles of evaluation and therapy, and profession itself 

Clinical Procedures in Speech (1-3). May be repeated for credit. 

Orientation and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the area of speech disorders. Clinical practice neuired 
Principles of Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Not open to students emphasizing or majoring in speech Correction and aud y. mic principles underlying a speech 
—— Maram in à school setting, Description and discussion of speech disorder; surveys. and identification 


Speech Correction I (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

The — of the speech Correction process with emphasis on disorders of articulation Participation in clinic activities 
requir 

Speech Correction II (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

—— ot SC 451 with emphasis on vocal disorders and disorders of rhythm. Participation in clinic activities 
reque 

Speech Correction III (5). Pr., junior standing and consent of instructor. 

Emphasn on divanders of symbolization and delayed language development. Participation in clinic activities required 


Pathology (4). Pr., SC 453 or consent of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
Advancrd «nadies dealing with disorders of speech Materials may be drawn from: A cerebral disturbances (aphasia and 
Cerebral palsy), B. palatolaryngeal disturhances (esophageal and cleft palate); C voce disorders; D. stufiering: E 
articulation (including dialec; F delayed speech development. 

Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SC 453 or equivalent. May be repeated for credit. 
Methods. techniques. and clinical management of the disorders af speech. Clinical practice required 


Field Experience in Speech Pathology (5-10). be ted for a maximum of 10 
hours credit. No more than S BRUN bé ead lore luper dak ptos evi a 
master's degree. 

Full-time assignment in a speech and hearing facility, the choice being made from the following seting: University 


Speech and Hearing Clinic, hospital, public school, and various Community agencies serving speech and 
hearing -impained children and adults 


(Audiology) 
Clinical Procedures in Hearing (1-3). 


— and an introduction to supervised clinical activity in the ares of hearing divorders. Clinical practiee 
ma 

Introduction to Audiology (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles of auditory reception, the hearing mechanism and the problems involved i measuring, evaluating, and 
ComMerving hearing Clinical observation. 

Hearing Pathology (5). Pr., SC 460 or equivalent and junior standing. 


<r and rehabilitation of aural handicapped children and adults: hearing aide and hearing taining. Clcal 
ce 
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Hearing Evaluation, Rehabilitation and Conservation (5). Pr., junior standing, SC 461 or 

consent of instructor. 

Detailed concern tor the rehabililation problem, of children and adults In the area of auditory training, speech reading 

and speech conservation. Clinical practice. 

Audiology (4). Pr., SC 460 or consent of instructor: May be repeated for credit. 

Advanced studies dealing with the disorders s Nac Materie drawn from: A. speech reading: B. aural 
àu rm ^ 


rehabilitation; C. clinical audiology. D. child and tation; E hearing aid orientation, F teaching speech and 
language to the deaf 


Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3). Pr., SC 460, 461, or equivalent. May be repeated for 


Methods. techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical practice required 


Field Experience in Audiology (5-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 10 hours 
credit. No more than 5 hours may be used for minimum requirements toward a master’s 


Full-time assignment in à speech and hearing facility, the choice being made (rom the following settings: Lintversity 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, hospital, public school, and various community agencies serving speech- and 
hearing-impaired children and adults 


f. Group Communication 


Group Problem Solving Through Discussion (5). 
Group problem solving through discussion. The values and limitations of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching 
agreement, and a systematic approach to solving problems in group discussion. Leadership in problem solving 


Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 


Introduction to the national debate question for beginning debaters interested in competinon debate. Lecture and 
practical work 


Argumentation and Debate (5). 


Debating techniques and procedures; their application to Issues of current public interest, the gathering organization. 
and presentation of facts, proofs, evidence 


Parlimentary Procedure (3). 


To aid the individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations where orderly procedure is needed 
Theory and practice both employed 


Debate Workshop (1). May be repeated for a maximum of 3 credit hours. 


Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of logical. ethical and emotional 
proofs in Competition debate. Lecture and practical work. 


Seminar in Discussion (5). 


Group problem. solving tiv discussion às a tool of the democratic leader. Survey of published experimental work in 
discussion; consideration of values and limitations of the discussion process. Special attention to application of 
group problery-solving in education, business. industry. and agriculture. 


Technical Services (TS) 


Professor Haynes, Head 
Associate Professors Blakney, McClung, Goolsby, and Thornton 
Assistant Professors Clement, Conner, McMurtry, and Wingard 


Introduction to Manufacturing Processes (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 2. 
Laboratory oriented studies in economic praduction principles related to metal and plastic product manufacturing 
Graphical Communication & Design (2). Lab, 6. 


Fundamentals aspects of projective geometry and graphical techniques as an aid to spafal visualization and 
communications in design. Emphasis on sketching. multiviews, graphical conventions, geometry, dimensions, amd 


symbols. 
Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102 and Solid Geometry. 


Basic principles pertaining to points, lines, and planes, including problems on sections, developments, and 
intersections of solids 


Engineering Drawing II (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 

Technical sketching, reading analys shop drawings, machine , detail and dr ard 
arrangement of pn t and a ar n tracings, printing, other cm reas hy py Ro ctor 
structures; riveting and welding 

Graphical Analysis and Design (2). Lab. 6. Pr., TS 102. 


Principle of aphic Projection and application in solving engineering problems relating to vectors, Contours. 
intersections and | problems. 
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Design for Management (2), Lab. 6 Pr., TS 102, 107 or equivalent. 


Fundamental and practica! graphical concepts relating to management activities including design and communication, 
teary project design, technical reporting, marketing and economics analysis, project evaluation charting, decision 
making and computer-aided design. 


Woodworking (1). Lab. 3. 

Introduction to machines, tools, and materiale used in working with wood and plastic 
Welding Science and Application (1). Lab. 3. 

Basc principles and application of welding and cutting processes in the fabrication of metals 
Machine Tool Laboratory (1). Lab. 3. 


Introduction to metal removal process; basic machines of production 


Sheet Metal Design and Fabrications (1). Lab. 3. 

Methods and equipment used in design, production and fabricating of sheet metal products 

Foundry Technology (1). Lab. 3. 

Basic fundamentals involved Im casting products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 

Kinematics of Machines (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., TS 104, TS 105 and coreq., PS 220, Spring 
Quarter, 


Graphical analysis of the fundamental elements of machines, including: definition, velocity and acceleration 
diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by links, cams, gears, gear trains, and flexible connectors 


Plastics Technology (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., TS 100 or equivalent. 


^ laboratory oriented! course in production of plastic products. It covers basic chemistry amd properties of the major 
rove and the processes of molding, casting, fabrication, decorating and finishing 


General Metals (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4, Pr., consent of instructor. 


Dewign. construction and finishing art metal projects 

Gages and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 

The science of measurement as applied to production and impection of industrial products 
Advanced Woodworking (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 111. 

Studies in design, construction, and finishing fine objects of wood 


General Shops (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 


Problems of organization of unit shops into integrated whole for effective use in secondary school teaching 


Problems in Welding Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 112. 


Advance ed phases and techniques of welding and allied processes. Problems in design, weldability of metals, inspection 
Pacce, and selection of equipment 


Problems in Machining (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., TS 113. 


Advanced phases of metal machining with emphasis on production machines and accessories 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Shop Work for Elementary Teachers (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6 Pr., junior standing. 


Methods, materials. and techniques involved in Conducting activity programs in schools and recreational centers 


Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 


Nintory and use of various materials used in industry 


Organization of Shop Courses (5). Lec. 5. Pr., senior standing. 
Organization and administration of the Industial Arts program in the public schools 


Industrial Arts Design (5). Pr., senior standing. 


Funclamentals of design as applied to industrial Arts programs 


Engineering Metrology (1-5). Pr., junior standing and departmental approval. 


Midi in design, comtruction, and use of precision measuring equipment and gages 


Graduate Courses 


611-612. Technical Problems in Industrial Arts (5-5). Pr., graduate 


Advanced study of technology and methods in selected areas of Industrial Arts. Trade and Technical Education 
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Textile Engineering (TE) 


Professors Adams, Head, Knight, and Waters 
Associate Professors Farrow and Hall 
Assistant Professors Perkins, Phillips, and Walker 


Introduction to Textiles (1). 
Onentation course for freshmen which briefly introduces all branches of the tewtile industry. 
Fiber Processing (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 2. 


Construction and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning. blending, picking, carding combining. drawin 
adaptation of these proces to synthetics and wool; calculations necessary for tor the (laanine andl operation of thie 
equipment 

Yarn Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 210. 


Construction and operation of roving and spinning equipment for cotton, wool, and synthetics long draft systems and 
drafting, systems for blends, etc 


Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab 2. 


Automatic cam loom mechanism with desn of fabrics made on these looms 


Basic Fabric Structure and Design (5). Pr., sophomore standing. 


The formation of cloth on basic loom mechanisms is presented prior to the study of fabric design, construction and 
identification Special talwics through the use of color, finishes and weaves are covered 


Fiber Technology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., sophomore 
Origin. Characterstics, and properties of the various textile fibers, both natural and man-made; fiber microscopy 
Bleaching and Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


easing. dyeing and finishing of natural and man-made fiber fabrics; all types of dyes for textiles, thew application and 
astness 


Dyeing and Finishing (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 307. 
Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing, finishing and printing of natural and man-made fibers 


Chemical Testing (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Theory arzi practice of testing of textile materials by chemical means; physical tests related 10 chemical properties, 
qualitative and quantative analyes of textile material: 


Weaving and Designing II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 220. 

Dobby and multibxs Operation. pattern planning. and designs applicable to dobby and box loorm 

Weaving and Designing III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 320, 

Special weaving attachments and prodoction of specialty fabrics. Weaving mill organization Fabr identification 
Yarn Manufacture Il (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 210 and TE 211. 


Methods of obtaining DE UD quality yame: warn production planning: practical manutacturing problem; yarn mill 
machinery layout and ahon 


Physical Testing (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. Pr., junior standing. 


Basic principles tor measuring properties of natural and man-made fibers, yarns, and fabrica with use of Laboratory 
Meeting equipment ior tamnilianization with test methods 


Textile Quality Control (2). Pr., TE 210, TE 211, EC 274; Coreq., TE 324. 

The practical use of statistics and quality in the textile industry with enphai on statietical control techniques 
Survey of Knitting and Tufting (5). Pr., TE 211. 

Keim hackgound. terminokagy and the study of basic principles and mechanisms for welt and warp krittirg Carpet 
manufacture with empha On terminology and principles involved in tufting. 

Warp Preparation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 

Spooling, warping, and slashing of natural and synthetic yarns; chemistry of starches and synthetic polymers usaj as 
warp sizes analysis of problem aesociaued with preparation of warp yam lor weaving. 

Textile Costing (5). Pr., junior standing. 


Basic principles for figuring textile production costs; allocation af costs; fabric cost sheet; marketing costs. 


Textile Management (3). Pr., senior standing. 


^ practical business management approach to the analysis and solution of problema in the textile industry. The major 
area of concern to management are discussed, including policy determination, organization structure and analysis, 


employment function, manpower development. financing. purchasing. production, merchandising. industrial and 
public relations, etc 


Advanced Dyeing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 317. 


any of major dye classes trom a chemical standpoint: basic principles of color, color specification, color matching, 
and instrumentation, thermodynamic and kinetic study of the dyeing process 


Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 220. 
lacquard mechanism and design of original patterns for Jacquard loom. 
Man-Made Fibers I (5). Pr., junior 


An introduction to the more important man-made fibers and polymer forming substances. and their Comsiderations in the 
employment in fibers and blends K 


425, 
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Man-Made Fibers II (5). Pr., TE 424. 


^ continuation of TE 424. A future study of the relationships between fiber structure and geometry, and technological 
anpect« on the properties and uses. 


Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., TE 320. 
Analysis of fabric structure and determination of specifications. 


Theatre (TH) 


Professor Harrison, Head 
Associate Professor Comeau 
Assistant Professors Cooper, Forster, and Patterson 


Theatre Convocation (0). All quarters. Required of all theatre students each quarter. 


Vertormance, lectures, and discussions by faculty, guest artists, and students. Theatre and Theatre Education majors are 
expected 10 perform at the teacher's discretion and in accordance with departmental policies. 


101-102-103. Introduction to the Arts (1-1-1), 


104, 
105. 
106. 


107. 


109, 
mi. 


199, 


201, 


203. 


205. 
206. 


207. 
301, 


^ survey of the arts with emphasis on the interrelation between the various creative areas of Art, Music. Theatre, 
Architecture, etc. from the point of view of the artist and the observer 

Introduction to Theatre I (3). 

Theatre as an art form, a broad introduction involving general aesthetics, philosophy, and history. 
Introduction to Theatre II (3). 

^ continuation of 104 with special emphasis on analysis of theatre as an art foem requiring multiple talent resources. 
Introduction to Theatre III (3). Pr., 104, 105, 


^ continuation of 105 with special emphasis on dramatic literature, artists, movement, and stage practioes of the 
Nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Stage Craft I (1). 


An introduction to technical theatre as the craft of scene construction. Weekly laboratory work, with a minimum of 30 
hours during a quarter under staff supervision 


Stage Craft II (1). Pr., 107. 


^ continued application of scene construction techniques. Weekly laboratory work, with a minimum of 30 hours during 
* Quarter under staff supervision. 


Stage Craft III (1). Pr., 107, 108. 

^n introduction to technical theatre as the craft of lighting and electronics. 

Theatre Practice (1). 

For students selected by faculty directors for work in University Theatre activities: One hours cmdit in weld 
heatre—octig, directing, technical production, design, or theatre S any one quarter. 
allowed six hours. Work completed in this course — be exclusive of laboratory hours required in other theatre 
courses 


Theatre Laboratory (2). Pr., 109. 


G ae laboratory work (a minimum of 45 hours under staff supervision during a L ^ course open to students 
whe have completed Stage Craft sequence and who are interested in working on the season of the Department im 
any production Capacity. May be repeated for a maximum credit of six quarter hours 


The Theatre Artist in Society (3). 


^ historical examination of the role and place in society of the theatre artist with emphasis on recurring problems of 
Orientation and acceptance 


Theories of Acting (3). 

The theoretical aspects of acting to include writings from the time of Aristotle to the present day 
Fundamentals of Acting I: Voice (5). 

Developing the voice as a performing instrument. 

Fundamentals of Acting Il: Movement (5). 

Developing the body as a performing instrument. 

Fundamentals of Acting III (5). Pr., 204, 205, or equivalent. 


Developing the integrated use of voice and movement as performing instruments in building characterization in short 
ACliNg sequences. 


Stage Make-up (3). 
^ practical course in the des@n and application of theatrical make-up for stage purposes. 


History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). 
The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture a> it has existed trom earliest times to the end of the medieval 


History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301. 


The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture as it has existed in Western culture trom the end of the medieval 
Period until the mid-nineteenth century. 
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History of Theatre in Western Civilization (3). Pr., 301, 302 or equivalent. 


The theatre as literature, institution, and architecture in Western civilization from the mid-nineteenth century to the 
present day with emphasis on theatre in America 


Fundamentals of Stage Design (5). 

The basic considerations involved in all aspects of the performer's staye environment. 

Design in the Theatre I (3). Pr., 304 or equivalent. 

A continuation of fundamental design concepts with emphasis on stage lighting, 

Design in the Theatre II (3). Pr., 304, 305 or equivalent. 

Practice in stage design 

Children’s Theatre (3). 

Theatre for children involving an examination of play senpi, acting, and production techniques 
Creative Dramatics (3). 


The dramatic instincts of preschool and early elementary school children in the light of contemporary theory and 
practice in the arm 


Costume (3). 
The design and construction of elementary stage Costumes, 


310-31 EH Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Only students approved by the department 


313. 


314. 


321. 


322. 


323. 


401. 
403. 
404. 
405. 


406. 


407. 


408. 


409. 


ad may register for these courses. 


For advanced work on an individual project in acting, scene design, costume design, directing, sound design. 
choreography, or amy major production pr approved by the Theatre faculty, A maximum of six hours credit may 
ber earnest in Dramatic Production but only free hours each in acting, directing, design, etc 


Theatre Appreciation | (3). General Elective. Not open to Theatre Majors. 


A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the social and artistic position of 
the stage in each civilization 


Theatre Appreciation II (3). General Elective. Not Open to Theatre majors. 
A survey of contemporary plays are! productions 
Costume History (3). 


The history of clothing in Western Civilization from the ancient Ezyptians to the present, with special emphasis upon 
theatrical uses of styles and accemories 


Costume Design (3). Pr., 321. 


The basic considerations involved im all aspects of the performer s stage dress, with particular sires on designing tor 
Shakespearean plays. opera. and contemporary musical comedy 


Costume Patterning and Construction (3). Pr., 321, 322. 


A continuation of costume design. with emphasis on working from prepared patterns, drafting original patterns and 
selecting fabrics. trims, and accessories 


Play Analysis (3). 

An examination of play scripts emphasizing interpretation from the viewpoint of directorial theory 
Seminar and Theatre Research (3). 

The past and present patterns of research in all areas of Theatre and practice 

Directing I (3). 

introductory basic. theory and technique of directing theatre productions 

Directing I (3). 

^ continuation of 404 involving practical cxercites in directing. 

Directing III (3). 


Provides the student with several directing problems which must be solved through the completion of à directing 
project. Prerequisites 404, A5 oF equrvalent. 


Acting (5). Pr., 204, 205, 206 or equivalent. 
Specialized areas of acting theory and technique with emphasis on acting theoreticians of the twentieth century 


Problems in Aesthetic Design (5). Pr., 304, 305, 306, or equivalent, 
An intensive study of stage design problem solving hased on the works of design theoreticians of the twentieth century. 


Directing IV Pr., 404, 405, or equivalent. 
Directing theory based on the detailed analys of the work and writings of selected twentieth century directors. 


410-411-412. Dramatic Production (3-3-3). Only students approved by the department 


414. 


head may register for these courses. 


For advanced work on an individual pr in acting. scene design costume design. direc sound design, 
choreography, or any major production pr approved by the Theatre Faculty. A maximum of six credit may 
be earned in Dramatic Production but only three hours in acting. directing, design, etc 


Modern Theatre Backgrounds (3). 


^ study of the leading artists, Concepts. and movements in Continental theatre which have affected playwriting and play 
production in the twentieth century 


425. 


426, 


427. 


428. 


429, 
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Theatre Practice in the School (5). Pr., senior or graduate standing. 


Theatre. resources and methods for the teacher who selects. plans. coaches, and produces plays, classroom ard 
awembly progr ams 


Theatre Practice in the School (5). Pr., 425, or approval of department head. 


Practical application of theatre resources and methods in the production of plays. classroom and assembly programs for 
school purpenes 


Introduction to Theatre Management (5). 


An intraduction to the field of theatre management with emphasis on elementary procedures involving sales and 
advertising Management. 


Personnel Management in Theatre (5). 
Personnel management in theatre involving study of the union regulations of Actor's Equity of America, the Semen 
Actor's Guild and international umonzed performing 


Theatre Plant Management (5). 


Theatre plant management involving a study of design in relation to security, (murance and urban development. 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 
Anatomy and Histology 


Professor Holloway, Head 
Associate Professors McKibben, Krista 
Assistant Professors Gray, Reynolds, and LaFaver 
Instructors Engel, Rumph, and Cartee 
Technicians Dennis and Pugh 


Microbiology 
Professors Kramer, Head, Schnurrenberger 
Associate Professors Attleberger, Rossi 
Assistant Professor Cox 
Adjunct Instructors Westergaard and Kristensen 
Technicians Williams, Feiger, Fryman and Klase 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Professors Groth, Head, Morgan, Roberts, and Cottier 
Associate Professors Benz, Hoff, Powers, Teer, Miller, and Stowe 
Assistant Professors Diamond, Giles, and Spano 
Adjunct Associate Professors Ernst and Franson 
Instructor Higgins 
Adjunct Instructor Kristensen and Wallace 
Technicians Roper, McConnell, and Pirkle 


Physiology and Pharmacology 


Professors Clark, Head, Redding, Beckett, and Burns 
Associate Professor Robertson 
Assistant Professor Nachreiner 
Technicians Barron and Norman 
Graduate Teaching Assistants Boyd, Sims, and Miller 
Research Associate Branch 
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Learning Resources Section 


Director Morgan 
Adjunct Instructor Gregg 
Medical Illustrator Harper 
Medical Photographer Birkman 
Photographic Technician Van Horn 


Radiology Section 


Associate Professor Bartels 
Assistant Professor Boring 
Instructor Roberts 
Technicians Meadows and Caldwell 


Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Vaughan, Head, Kiesel, Walker, and Wiggins 
Associate Professors, Hudson, Kjar, Winkler, and Humburg 
Assistant Professors Powe and Sharman 
Instructors Nolen and Purohit 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Professors Hoerlein, Head, Horne, and Redding 
Associate Professor Hankes 
Assistant Professors Albert, Milton, Swaim, and Wiggins 
Instructors Wilder and Henderson 
Adjunct Instructor Rowe 
Interns August, Dillon and Stephens 
Technicians Sellers, Votu, and Marshall 


Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


300. Orientation (2). Fall. 
Dynamics of professional responsibilities, duties and privileges of the veterinarian. 

313. Physiology I (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 
Cell Physiology. 

313L. Physiology Laboratory | (1). Lab. 2. Fall. 
Experiments on cell physiology and endocrinology 

314. Physiology II (3). Lec. 3. Fall Pr., VM 313-313L. 
Endocrinology. 

315. Physiology III (2). Lec. 2. Winter Pr., VM 314. 
Gastrointestinal and liver physiology—radiation biology. 

315L. Physiology Laboratory II (2.) Lab. 4. Winter. 
Experiments on the reproductive, cardiovascular, and digestive systems. 

316. Physiology IV (2). Lec. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 315-315L. 
Physiology of the Reproductive System 

317. Physiology V (2). Lec. 2. Winter, Pr., VM 315-315L. 
Blood, electrocardiology and respiration. 


318. Physiology VI (4). Lec. 4. Spring. 


Cardiovascular and renal physiology. 


318L. Physiology Lab. II! (1). Lab. 2. Spring. 


Physiology and Pharmacology experiments on the cardiovascular system. 


319. 
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Pharmacology | (2). Lec. 2. Spring Pr., VM 318. 


imtroductory pharmacology 


320-321-322. Anatomy I, II, III (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Fall, Winter, Spring. 


326. 
327. 


328. 


331. 
421. 


422, 


436. 
437. 
441. 
444. 


450. 


451. 
452. 


454. 


456. 
457. 


461. 


499, 


503. 


Gron anatomy of domestic animals A progressive study of the grow «fractures of the dog. cat. ox. horse, hog, fowl, 
laboratory animals, and zoo animals 


Histology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 5. Fall. 

Microscopie anatomy of the form, structure, and charactenspos of the basic tissues of aninnah 
Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 

Microscopic anatomy of the tissue, composition of ongant and organ systems 

Embryology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., VM 327. 


Microscopic anatomy of the leproductive organs. Formation and early development of the embryos of domestic 
arumals Fetal membrane and placentation afe emphasized 


Veterinary Microbiology | (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Spring. 

Veterinary Immunology for students in Veterinary Medicine 

Physiology of Domestic Animals (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Physiology of farm animals with 
special reference to circulation, digestion, and the endocrines. 

Animal Disease Control (5). Spring. Pr., VM 421 and General Microbiology. 


Herd management and practices proven to be of value in the prevention and control of the important diseases of farm 


animals 


Pharmacology I! (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 319. 


Pharmacology of genera! anesthetic 

Pharmacology III (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 436. 

Syster ati pharmacology 

Physiology VII (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., VM 318-319. 

Neanologs . respiratory physiology and the pharmacodynamics of drugs affecting the central nervous vystem 
Physiology VIII (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 443. 

Neurolog, and the phamacodynamics of drugs affecting the centeral nervous system 


Pathology ! (6). Lec. 4, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., VM 322 and VM 328. 


Drea processes. affecting animals with emphuno on the gross and microscopic Changes in Cells, Ussue ongam. amd 
syi, 


Pathology II (5). Lec. 3. Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 450. 


Conanmuation of VM 450 


Pathology Ul (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 451. 
Comtnuation of VM 451 
Laboratory Animal Medicine (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., VM 450 and VM 451. 


Management, utilization. and dhene of the common laboratory mammals including rat, mice, guinea pigs, hamsters, 
rabbit. and nonhurnan primates 


Veterinary Parasitology 1 (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall. 

IN duction to parasitology inchuding internal and external parasites of domestic animals 
Veterinary Parasitology II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 456. 
Continuation ol VM 456 


Veterinary Microbiology II (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 331. Fall. 
Bacterology and Mycology of Veterinary Pathogens 


Veterinary Microbiology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 331 and VM 460. 
Veterinary Virology and Rickettsiology 


Veterinary Public Health | (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Spring. 
Principles of exidemiology, selected diseases of animals mranumisible to men and the relationship of the veterinarian t> 
pubis health and animal disease control agencies. 


Veterinary Medicine I (5). Lec. 5. Spring. 
Detailer! study of etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis. diagnos. treatment. and prevention of the medical diseases 
affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, bovine, ovine and procine species. 


Veterinary Medicine U (5). Lec. 5. Fall. 

Continuation of VM 499 and includes nutritional deficiency diseaum 

—— Surgery I (3). Lec. 3. Fall. = — 
kground of surgery; les—wound loss ard infection; preoperative and powtoper 1 

Suripcal techniques um. xs d a — —— art — surgery 


Veterinary Surgery II (3). Lec. 3. Winter. 


ral a! diseases of the domestic farm animals including surgery of the alimentary canal, the chest and 
dion s respiratory and cardiovascular systern, the eye and ear, the genitourinary tract. and the feet and Tm. 
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507. Clinical Pathology (4). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 452. 


Methods for the collection, preservation and examination of various body. fluids including blood and unne 
Interpretation of results is directed toward clinical diagnosis and prognosis. 


510. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery 1 (5). Fall. 


The diagnostics, medical and Surgical treatment of the gastrointestinal, genitourinary, cardiovascular, pulmonary, and 
integumentary systems of small domestic animals 


511. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery II (5). Winter. Pr., VM 510. 


The diagnostics. medical, and surgical trealment of the endocrine. musculoskeletal (veryous systems and the special 
sense ongars in small domestic annals 


512. Veterinary Surgery IIl (1). Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., VM 510. 
introductory Laboratory on basic surgical asepals. anesthesia. and techniques 

519. Veterinary Medicine & Surgery III (3). Lec, 3. Spring. Pr., VM 510-511. 
The systerruc diseases and climcal Immunologxc procedures in small domestic animals 

526. Diagnostic Clinics I (1). Lab. 2. Fall. Demonstration and application of principles and 
techniques of physical diagnosis of large animals. 

527. Clinics VI (2). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. 


Demonstration and practice of handling, restraint, physical diagnosis, and adiminivtration of yerapeulic ayents related 
to small animate 


530. Veterinary Jurisprudence and Ethics (2). Spring. 
Laws relating to rhe veterinary profession, Professional ethics for the veterinanan 

531. Veterinary Radiology (3). Lec. 3. Fall. 
Basic diagnestic tadióloyy including interpretations, techniques, therapy and equipment, 

536. Therapeutic Clinics I (1). Lab. 2. Winter. Demonstration and application of therapeutic 
techniques and procedures for large animals. 

542. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Winter. 


Anatomy related to diagnostic, obstetrical, and surgical procedures. 


550. Theriogenology (4). Lec. 5. Spring. 


Clinical application of the — of nuenoo Causes and Correction of dystocia, genial examinations, aod 
infertility of the male and 


553. Special Anatomy (1 o S) Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 


— Course in which any phase of anatomy of domestic animals to the anticipated field of specilization may be 
studh 


554. Veterinary Medicine IIl (5). Spring. 


Identification and study of selected powonous plants of the US, and common Chemical and venom poisoning of famm 
animals and pets. To include characteristic signs. lesions, methods of diagnosis, and mearment 


555-556. Veterinary Medicine IV, V (5-5). Winter and Spring. 


Principal infectious diseases of large domestic animals Epizootiology, etiology, clinical signs, diagnosis and diseases 
control including immunization and sanitation 


562-563-564-565. Clinics VII, VIII, IX, X (2-6-6-6), Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 
Conferences, laboratory exerc ies, and practioe m diagnosis, control, and therapy of diseases of small domestic animals 
566-567-568-569. Clinics and Large Animal Surgery and Amig aane Exercises II, IH, 
IV, V (2-6-6-6). Lab. (12-18-17-18). Spring, Summer, Fall, and Winter. 


Conterences, Laboratory exercises, and practice in diagnosis, Control, and therapy of diseases and surgical procedures 
tor lange domestic snimati 


572-573-574. Veterinary Surgery IV, V, VI (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Summer, Fall and Winter. 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 
579. Veterinary Public Health II (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., VM 460. 


Principles ane! methodology of food hygiene including meat, milk, poultry, and other foods related to animal and human 
health 


582. Seminar (3). Fall. 


Literature reviews or research problems «elected bry the student. Papers written and oral preventation Riven before his 
class and faculty 


592. Preceptorship (0). Spring. 


hNon-crexdit — course 
Completion of satistactary preceptorship during the spring quarter ts required for graduation 


Elective Courses 
464. Introductory Clinics (1-2). Lab. 4. 


Introduction to the clinical practice of large and/or small animal medicine 
517. Clinical Pharmacology (2). Lab, 4. Winter. Pr., 4th year. 


A review of pharmacodynamics, therapeutic indications, and dosages of drugs currently used in clinical practice In 
addition, new drugs released for veterinary use within the last 2 years will be studied. 


518, 


520. 


521, 


522. 
523, 


524. 


525. 
528. 
529. 


532. 


543. 


545, 


546. 


547, 


548. 
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Histological Techniques (2). Lab. 4. Winter and Summer. Pr., VM 326, 327. Max. 10 
students. 


techniques employed in the preparation of cytological amd histological materials 


Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (2). Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., 4th yr. Max. 30. 


The course is divided mto 5 week segments The first segment deals with repair of various Naumal of congenital 
disorders in long bones while the last 5 weeks deal with these disorders occurring in joints. 


Ie Clinical Small Animal Endocrinology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Fall. Pr., 4th vr. 
. 25 


This course deals with the laboratory diagnosis and management of clinical endocrine diseases of small animals 


Electroencephalography and Electrocardiography (2). Lab. 4. Fall. Max. 12. 


Clinical application of FEG and ECG including methods, techniques, and interpretational recordings 


Advanced Small Animal Anesthesia and Intensive Care (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks), Winter. Pr., 
Ath vr. Max. 20. 


This course ideals with the assesment ol body functions and treatment of abnormalities occurri, during sung al 
oreethes ia, and intensive cane avvociated with the critical patient 


Advanced Equine Practice (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3 (5 weeks). Fall, Winter, Pr., VM 503 and VM 
504. Max. 6. 

Lameness, General and Orthopedic Surgery, Medicine. and Consideration ol Private Equine Practice and Hospital 
MU naguaertent 

Advanced Bovine Surgery (1). Lab. 4. (5 weeks). Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., VM 504, 
Bovine Clinic—may be currently enrolled. Max. 8. 

Surgical exercises and indepth study of conditions requiring surgical correctors in bovine 


Advanced Theriogenology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., VM 550 and 
passage of pretest. Max. 10. 

Cmca! espenence in the management of reproductive problems of livestock, male and female 

General Equine Practice (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3 (5 weeks). Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., VM 503 
and VM 504. Max. 12. 


Physical Diarah. Preventive Medicine. Common Lamenesses, and Manor Surgical Procedures 


Diseases of Mammary Glands of Domestic Animals (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 2 (5 weeks). 
Summer, Fall, Winter. Max. 8. 


Sturdy al abnormalities of mammary glands and lactation of domestic animals with emphase on Control and prevention 
Of tihem of bovine manmmmarny * 


Advanced Ophthalmology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Pr., 4th yr. Max. 20. 


This cone deals with advanced ocular diagnostics and inteaocular surgery 


Advanced Radiology (1). Lab. 4 (5 weeks). Winter. Pr., VM 530, 4th yr. Max. 6, 

foc ee dental Previous basic radiology exposure onented toward indepth development of skill and knowledge in a 
Wwe desciplime. 

Small Animal Surgical Anatomy (2). Lab. 4. Max. 60. 


Anatomy of commonly used surgical procedures in the «mall animals 


Clinical Anatomy of Equine Appendages (2). Lab. 4. Max. 20. 

The course covers clinical anatomy related to nerve blocks, joint injections, radiology. dd Ihe stay apparatus i 
adrhition to certam anatomical aspects of certain lamenesses 

Clinical Anatomy of the Horse and Ruminants (2). Lab. 4. Max. 20. 

Cline al anatomy of the head and neck. thorax. and abdomen with special emphasis on the digestive and reproductive 
fees 

MON Applications to Zoo and Wildlife Species (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 436, 443. Max. 


Study of the veveture. function and pharmacology affecting selected 200 and wildlife species with conmideratin of 
management techniques and practices. 


Cage and Aviary Birds (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 321. Max. 20, 

Study of asian etructure, function, diseases, publ health implications, and mutrition and the techniques utilized mo 
manage ann meat birds 

Advanced Veterinary Neurology (2). Lab. 4. Pr., VM 443. Max. 20. 


Staaly of the structure, function. and diseases af the nervous vysterm and thew application in diagnos. Case management 
are) rienironurgery 


557, 558, 559. Elective Clinics 1, II, It (1-4). Lab. 2-8. Summer, Fall, Winter. Pr., 4th yr. 


The Course is designed to further train the student in the science and art of Urge and vmall animal clinical practice 


NOTE: Veterinary Business Methods (ACF 491) (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 1. Summer. Pr., 4th yr. 


The course is intended to impart the various aspects of busines: methods and legal Concerns im starting di vitve iSi 
Practice. Emphasis i placed on accounting systems. recon keeping procedures and taxation 
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418, 


425. 


470. 


475. 


480. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


General Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Pr., satisfactory courses in histology and 
physiology. 


^ study of the fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate students. (Not available for 
candidates tor M.S. in Veterinary Meslicine.) 


Intermediate Human Physio (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall by arrangement. Pr., permission 
of instructor and junior ng. 


For advanced students in home economics, edocation and others who are qualified A detailed study of the physiology 
of the various organs of the body (Not available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Mesficine. | 


Gross Pathology” (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 452, junior standing and permission of instructor. 
Any quarter by arrangement, 
Consists of regular participation in the autopsy exammalions under the supervision of senior stall member. Designed to 


give the graduate student experience m autopsy procedures and in diagnostic interpretation of gross leisons. (Required 
of all majors and minors in Pathology. 


—— Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 326 and junior 
standing. 


^ detailed study of the techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and hiviological materials 

Special Techniques in Histopathology” (3), Lab. 9. Pr., VM 452, VM 470, junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement. 

Special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation ot materials tor histopatholowic study 
Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter by arrangement. 

^ detaled study of radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics 


601-602. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by 
immunology. 


604. 


605. 


607. 


609. 


arrangement. Pr., Acceptable courses in microbiology and 
The cellular and chemical bases of mfectious disease 


Allergy and Immunogenetics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Prerequisites: Dept. Approval. Any 
quarter by arrangement. 

^n advanced study dealing with hypersensitiviies, blood groups, cell and tissue antigens, histocompatibility 

immunogenetics, the homograft reaction and tumor immunology 

Advanced Immunology (5). Lec. 2, Lab.4. Prerequisites: Dept. approval. Any quarter by 
arrangement. 

An advanced study dealing with selected models of immunity ta infectious animal diseases, and autoimmune diseases 
in animals 

e pe is of Virus Diseases of Animals (5). Fall Quarter. Lec. 5. Prerequisites: Dept. 
approval. 

A study of how animal viruses produce disease in their hosts. Various well-studied models will be used to demonstrate 
current theories and knowledge of pathogenetic mechanisms of virus-induced neurological diseases, enteric diseases 

respiratory diseases, and autoimmune diseases 

Advanced Epidemiology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission 
of the instructor and VM 465 or equivalent. 


Advanced techniques in epidemiological investigations: their application of diseases of man and animals for control 
purposes 


Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., Permission of the 
instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriology. 


Methods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds and actinomycetes pathogenic for animals 
Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in animals 


611-612. Advanced Pathology” (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 


615. 


616. 


617. 


452 or equivalent. 
^ comprehensive study of gross and microscopic lesions of animal diseases 


Oncology* (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Pr., VM 475. Any quarter by arrangement. 


Gross and microscopic pathology of the neoplasms of the domestic animals 


Histochemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., CH 419, VM 418, 
VM 460 or ZY 308 or equivalent. 


Evaluation and application of histochemical methods in the localization of cellular constituents 


Veterinary Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 458 or 
ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed! study of selected diseases of veterinary importance caused by protozoan parasites. 


618-619, Veterinary Helminthology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 


VM 457 or ZY 411 or equivalent. 
Detailed study of selected diseases of veterinary importance Caused by metazoan parasites. 


620. 


621. 


622. 


623. 


624. 


625. 


626, 


628. 


631. 


h32. 


533. 
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Pat of Parasitic Diseases (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 
452 457 or equivalent. 

A Owtatterd sth, of the pathology of parasitic diseases of veterinary importance 

Cardiovascular Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., Permission 
of instructor, 


* shade of the structure of the cartowascular system Comparative developmental and gwerontologk phases are 
mpa ger] 


Anatomy of the Urogenital System (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
Permission of instructor, 
^ comparative study of the urogenital system in animals 


Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Fall. Pr., Permission of instructor. 


Structure of the centra! and periphem ad n.wevogt aterm 


Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any quarter by arrangement, Pr., VM 
623, 


Loue of the Horvey-Clark aterotaker tUvanament ane pihe experimental neuroandtormical procedures 

Anatomy of the Locomotor System (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., Permission of 
mstructor. 

Dreeection fv! study of the structures romping the locomotor enlem using the horse as the primary meade! 
Anatomy of the Special Senses (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
Permission of instructor. 


Seely of laste emell, sight, and hear utilizing Puscnose Ope am. msceoscogi sgecimem: to coonate Mructure amd 
hare tun 


Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Any quarter by 
arrangement. Pr., Permission of instructor. 

A citati! study of the basic tigeves, util zing the light microscope and electron micrographs Yo interpret morphology 
Advanced Organology of Domestic Animals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Any quarter by 
arrangment. Pr., VM 627 or by permission of instructor. 

à d of organs and organ systems, utilizing the light microscope and electron micrographs to interpret 
mor 


Advanced Renal and Hepatic Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Permission of the 
Instructor. 


The Physiology ol the liver and kidney and the effect that certain diene processes have on these organs 


—— Endocrinology and Reproduction (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., Permission of 
nstructor. 


^ tty of the endocrine and reproductrre waterm of domestic animals in both health and disease 
—— Neurology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., Permission of 


A detailed uiady of the physiciogy of the mammalian nervous + Considerable emphasis wil! be placed on the 
physiological explanation of abnormalities and the use of the ephalogr am 


635-636. Advanced Veterinary Pharmacology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Any quarter by 


638, 


639, 


643. 


645. 


647, 


arrangement. Pr., VM 437. 
^ detailed study of the ology of some of the more important deus used in veterinary medicine. In the 
laboratory | students wil! an opportunity to determine the pharmacology of the drugs on the horse. Ove. pig and 


dog 
By nology of Digestion (5). Lec. 5. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr. CH 301 and VM 
421 or r equivalent. 


^ dhetácler! sudy of enzymatic and bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the gastro-intestinal tract in farm animal 
Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission 
of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. 


Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamim for dogs. cate and othe small annals 
Nut ional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the animals 


[ 
Veterinary Radiation Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. quarter by arr t. Pr., 
Permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in rends Paths aad 
^ study of the irsiruments used for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diagnestic tests uted in animals. and the 
effects of tadiation on animal tissues. The hotapes will be primarily gamma emitters 
Hectrocardiology and Blood Vascular Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., 
VM 421 or its equivalent. 
^ study of the physiology of the blood vascular system and the advanced techniques used in elecvocamdiology 
epe Neurosurgery* (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., Permission of 


The study of the applied anatomy, physiology, physical and radiographic diagnosis, and surgical correction of lewom 
esie sally those of traumatic ae affecting the nervous system of the dog. 
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651-652. Advanced Large Animal Surgery* (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement, 


Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in the domestic animals 


654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine* (5-5), Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Any quarter by 


657. 


658. 


662. 


663. 


arrangement. 


Special study of the Causes, methods of diagnosis. treatment. and methods of control and eradication of selected 
non-surgical diseases of domestic animals 


Gynecology of Large Domestic Animals (5). Any quarter by appointment, 

Special study of functional and infectious conditions affecting female reproduction 

Andrology of Large Domestic Animals (5). Any quarter by arrangement. 

Special study of functional and infectious conditions affecting breeding sires 

Advanced Small Animal Surgery* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Techniques in general small animal surgery 

Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement, 

New techniques in general orthopedic surgery 

Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology I. General Ophthalmology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. 
Prerequisite: DVM or equivalent. Quarter by arrangement. 


An advanced study of general techniques of diagnosis, medication and surgical techniques necessary for veterinary 


aphthal mology 


664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine” (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


666. 
667. 


668. 


669. 


671. 


672. 


673. 


674. 


696. 


698. 
699, 





arrangement. 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of nor-surgical diseases vf small animals. 
Advanced Canine Neurology* (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4. Lab. 2. Any quarter by arrangement. 


oe study of the normal structure. size and position of the various organs as they appear on flat and contrast 
F. iograpiys 


Advanced Radiology* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement. 


^ detailed study of advanced radiographic techniques including Muorose OpY. Uses of contrast mediums and the 
principles of image intensification and cmeradiography 


Radiological Interpretations* (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter by arrangement, 
Advanced study of radiologi! interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic animals 

Small Animal Cardio. ;scular Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by arrangement. 
Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular surgery 

Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology II. Instrumentation. (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Prerequi- 
sites: DVM or equivalent. Quarter by arrangement. 

Emphasis ts placed on the use of advanced instrumentation necessary for the diagnosis and treatment of ocular disease 
Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology Ill. Advanced Ophthalmic Medicine (5). Lec. 3, 
Lab. 4. Prerequisites: VM 672. Quarter by arrangement. 

An advanced study of ophthalmology with emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of ocular disease 

Advanced Veterinary Ophthalmology IV. Advanced Ophthalmic Surgical Technique. 
(5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Prerequisite: VM 673. Quarter by arrangement. 

An advanced sudy in ophthalmology with emphasis on ophthalmic surgery 

Seminar (1). Required of all graduate students in Veterinary Medicine. 

Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Summer Quarter 

Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


"These courves are available only to students who hold the D V. M. degree 
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Vocational and Adult Education (VED) 


Professors Montgomery, Head, R. A. Baker, Jarecke, Kurth, and Scarborough 
Associate Professors Eaddy, Frank, Lamar, and Smith 
Assistant Professors Anderson, R. |. Baker, Bond, Brown, Couch, Drake, 
Ensminger, Greene, Hale, Hartzog, Hayes, McCall, Nadolsky, Patterson, and Williams 
Instructors C. Adams and G. Adams 
Adjunct Instructors Street 
Research Associates Caldwell, Davis, Devine, Fletcher, Flowers, Freeman, 
Gannaway, Gross, Hall, and Morgan 


. . Students are sectioned by area of specialization according to the following letter designation 
in the 102-103-104 courses: (A) Agriculture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Trade and Industrial, (Di 
Distributive, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult, (G) Technical, (H) Business, (I) Home Economics, (K) 
Office Administration, (N) Speech Pathology, (O) Behavior Disturbance, (P) Mental Retardation. 


102. Orientation for Transfer Students (1). 
Helps vr asters from other curmcula and students pursuing the dual objectives program to understand teacher education 
ard teaching as 4 profession 

103. Orientation for Freshmen (1). 
Helps freshmen in planning their professional careers 

104. Orientation to Laboratory Experiences (1). 

200. Typewriting I (3). Lab. 5. 


Mastery Of keyboard: techn of machine operation; basic typewritten applications. For students wilh no Yi 
taining e INpewriting ee e with previous ieiroction of experience in typewriting should comult with Office 
Adirrunrt ation stati members for placement i 


201. Typewriting II (3). Lab. 5. Pr., VED 200 with grade of C or one year of high school 
typewriting, 


Emphasis on business letters and farms tabulation, reports 


202. Typewriting III (3). Lab. 5. Pr., VED 201 with grade of C. 
Advanced typewritten communications with special problems and arrangement. (Students with two years of high school 
typewriting Consult with OA 4taff members about placement | 


203. Typewriting IV (3). Lab. 5. 
Statistical fypewriting, composition al the typewriter: execulive office projects 


210. Shorthand I (5). Pr., VED 200 or equivalent. 
Principles of Gregg shorthand DIS Rapid reading of shorthand: introduction of dictation techniques. For student with 
^O previous Naming in shorthand 

211. Shorthand II (5). Pr., VED 210 with grade of C or equivalent. 
Continuation of Shorthand |: dictation and development of pretramonption skills 


212. Shorthand III (5). Pr., VED 211 with grade of C. 
Continuation of Shorthand || with emphasis on dictation speed and development of pretranscription skills 

246. Instructional Drawing (3). Lab. 6. 
Prepar: for laboratory. sketches and drawings react wor bine, 
plar, bilis tow materials, writing ations, and ng working plam 

300. Transcription I (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., VED 212 with grade of C or equivalent. 


of transcribing skills progressing from tramceiphon of printed shorthand to mailable wamscription of 
urdail material dictated at progressteely tates of speed. Continuation of shorthand «peed building 100 to 120 


301. Transcription II (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., VED 300 with grade of C. 


Terminal course, Emphasis on high quality transcripts evaluated according to tramcription rate and speed of dictation 
Shortharel speed 120 to 140 wpm 


305. Records Management (3). Pr., junior 
Ban. procedures of filing, records storage and control. Practice in record keeping. 
330. Careers in Rehabilitation Services (5). 
iney basis. and fi | salty fields of mental retardation: mental 
ma’ ei itd nai gd, Ned un 
aging 
346, Vocational and Adult Education. Principles and Practices (3). 


—— onal education and their application in developing and operating preparatory and inservice 
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Introduction to Power Mechanics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Diagn and operational theories related to power machines. internal combustion engines, power trains. hydraulic and 
cooling vwstems 

Practicum in Small Gasoline Engines (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Application of skills and abilities needed in leaching the maintenance and repair of small air cooled engines. Theortes of 
compression, carbunetion and ignition. laboratory exercises in repair and maint nance. 


Automotive Construction and Repair (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Theories of design, principles of operation, and maintenance and repair of ignition system, fuel systems power systems 
and chassis components 


Practicum in General Metals (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 


Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of metal procemes applicable to vocational education program 


in the secondary school. Metal ies; powe tools; heat treating: ornamental iron work, cold metal; sheet metal; 
machining metal; and arc and gas welding 
The School Shop (3). 


nization aml management of the school shop; methods and materials integrated! with the study of jobs and 
erm basic to the leaching of skills in vocational education 


Application of skills and abilities needed im teaching the erections of buildings and other related eructures. Bills of 
materials; hand and machine woodworking: structural Carpentry; plumbing: design and installation of residence 
wining: heating and cooling concrete and masonry construction; painting and other related information (^i Agricultural 
education majors and (Bi Basic vocational education majors. 

Practicum in Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. 

Application of skills and abilities needed in the teaching of fundamental principles of electricity Planning and 
developing projects involving an understanding of electrical principles as applied to materials selection, circuits. motors 
and devices; and maintenance and servicing of electrical equipment and appliances 


—— Electronics in Industrial Arts (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., permission of department 


Theories and practices used in school electronic laboratories: projects designed and constructed 


Teaching Home Economics Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., Admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 320 or equivalent. 


Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., Admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 320 or equivalent. 


—— in Area of Specialization (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., Admission to Teacher Education 
FED 320 or equivalent. 

Program planning principles involved in designing m activities for specific areas of specialization. (A) Agricuttur: | 
Education, (Bi Industrial Arts Education, (C) Tr, ard industrial Education, (D). Distributive Education, 1E) 
Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Education. (G) Technical Education. and (H1 Business 

Teaching in Area of ialization (3-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., Admission to Teacher 
Education and FED 320 or equivalent. 

Understanding of curriculum content methods and techniques of ime truction using ophale instruchonal materials: 
planning and evaluation of instruction lor specific area of specialization. (A). Uneral Education, (B) industrial Art 
Education, (C) Trade and industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, (FI abilitation, (Fi Adult Education. (C) 
Technical Education, and UM) Business. 

Office Machines (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 5. Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor and 
ability to type at a reasonable speed. 

Designed to give a working knowleds e of various machines found in modern offices. Bas c training m use of dictating 
and tramcribing duplication, adding, calculating. and posting machines 


Office Apprenticeship (5). Lab. 10. Pr., VED 301, 403 or 404, and junior standing. (Open 
to OA majors only) 

Secretarial Procedures 1 (5). Pr., VED 300 and junior standing. 

Analysis of the secretarial profession stressing importance of personal actors, devel opm ent Of decision-making ability. 
study of specialized duties including those of public relations 

Secretarial Procedures Il (5). Pr., VED 300 and junior standing. 


Continuat on of Secretanal Procedures | with study of importan areas of preparation for the prospective administrat ve 
assis tant, including preparation of report using basic knowledge of data processing and statistics, financial and legal 
duties, and duties of supervmion. Case studies 

Administrative Management (5). Pr., junior standing or consent of instructor. 


Administrative organization, systems, design, data collection and processing methods, communications and reconds 
management. office physical facilities, oe pertormance standards and Control, motivalion of office personnel 


Professional Internship in Areas of Specialization (15). Pr., Sr. standing, Admission to 
Teacher Education prior to Internship, minimum of two appropriate Teaching and 
Program Courses, 

[For desg iption, see Proressonal inermhip on p 141 in School of Education section.) A directed practicum to 
provide opportunities for students to needed Competencies in areas of specialization observation and 
practice with on-going Dogars in selected centers IAJ Agricultural Education, (B) industrial Ans Education, (C) Tade 


and industrial Education, (D) Distributive Education, IE! Rehabilitation, (Fi Adult Education, (C) Technical Education. 
(H) Busine s, M Home Economics, (Pi Mental Retardation, (Or Behavior Disturbance. (N) Speech Pathology 


458. 


459, 


462. 
466. 
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Coordination and Supervision of Vocational Education Programs (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. 
Develop: and maintain appropriate relationship between the « hool and on-the-job program; records of coordination 
ierni placement, improving employable skills and habits; recruitment and selection of work experience applicants. 
work experience rotation —* information and other similar activities 


Independent Studies in Area of Specialization (1-10). May be repeated for a maximum of 
10 hours, Pr., permission of instructor. 

Dermei to enatde students lo pursue topics of special interes! in depth in various areas of specializamon 
Directed Work Experience in Distributive Education (5). Lab. 10. Pr., VED 414. 
Intervie, saperne work experience individually designed for part-time and/or summer experience 
Teaching Out-of-School Groups (3). Pr., VED 414. 


Lontlucting wres, occupational analysis, using advisory Committees. organizing, conducting and supervising various 
typen cl it education 


475-476-477-478-479-480. Trade and Technical Experience (5-5-5-5-5-5). 


410. 


413, 


410. 


411. 


435. 


437. 


441. 


450. 


456. 


469, 


Vo experience completed by superviser t or by exarnination on basis of journeyman level work experience 
wt ihe maximum rate of 15 quarter hours for each year of such experience In those Occupations where there is no 
negant zed! apprenticeship experience beyond the level of learner, the level of learner will correspond to starting the 
rumeu, elective counmwork may be wistituted for these credits 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
Teaching Mechanical Technology (5). 


Oirr tives and methods: equipment And management of vocational education s ; organtation Of projects; recent 
t in specialized areas of mechanics: inservice teaching probleme plats for demonstration of 


Method for teaching mechanical skills 


Occupational Information (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing FED 320 or equivalent. 


Ok cupational structure, job qualifications and requirements, sources of occupational informmabon, current trends, 
imidustrial amd occupational surveys. Preparation, evaluation, and dissemination of occupational information used by 
wachers in vocational and technical schools 


Nature of Adult Education (5). Pr., junior standing. 

The character whet of adults as learners and the history, philosophy, and nature of adult education. lod Voy sper ifc 
Adulti groups m developing and implementing adult educational programs in balic, occ OF Contimjimg 
echa ation History and principles of adult education as applied to the development and implementation of programm in 
remedial. occupational and continuing education 

Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4) Lec. 3 hours daily for 6 weeks, 
internship 4 weeks, Pr., permission of department head and junior standing. 

Purposes. principles and techniques of client evaluation. and tr - including personal, social and physical 
ad ysierent, vocational choice and selected techniques used in the evaluation and taining process 

Research in Evaluation and Training in Vocational Rehabilitation (4). Lec. 3 hours daily 
for 6 weeks, internship 4 weeks. Pr., permission of department head and junior standing. 


Study ol 4 problem using research techniques, to be selected in consultation with the supervising prohra 
Introduction To Vocational Evaluation (5). Pr., junior standing. 


bimtory, ph _ theoretic al bases. and present status of vocational evaluation ol the voc ational evaluation 
LE mci tec ho ques, ant proimdores. Innovative methodology and future in vocational evaluation ace 
"a 

Vocational Training and Occupational Orientation of the Mentally Retarded (5). Pr., 
junior standing. 

4 Wt me for providing occupational anentation and work experience, technique of cuniculum planning fob 
Linuficanon and evaluation, selection, and placement curricular activities related to work experience: community 


prx v are! public cetation 


Development of Vocational Education (4). 


Histone al perspective of the development of vocational educ ation with an Oven of ifi nature and purpose relative to 
the technological secet, 


Career Education (4). 


Intr ocuction Career education as a system Concept encompassing the entire educ ahora) expereemce in K 14. Emphasis 
wii be gwen to the interrelated nature of the rule of the administrator the counselor, and the classroom teacher in career 


Learning Resources in Area of Specialization (4). Pr., FED 320 or equivalent. 


IAJ Agricultural Education. (B) Industrial Acts Education, (O Trade and Industral Etucate (0) Otstributive ducats, 
Ti Rehabilitation, (F) Adult Education, (Co Technical Education, (H) Business if Hone Economics, (Ni Speech 
Pathology, (O) Behavior Disturbance, IP) Mental Retardation 


$15 city Programs in Adult Education (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing, VED 

or consen nstructor. 

* comprehemirve, held centered of Adult Education program conducted by varius organizations, 
aerea] 


sees, and groupe às à primary. of complementary tion Emphas» will I» placer! upon Ihe 
Curriculum and instructional aspects of the prog am 
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474. Organization of Instruction in Vocational-Technical Education (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Trade and occupational analysis: principles and procedures of er ple and selecting the skills and knowledge 
heeded iñ the preparation of courses of instruction. Principles and pr nes for mdiv lizing instruction 

491. Problems in Teaching the Disadvantaged Adult (3-5). Pr., junior standing. 

The disadvantaged adult with «pecial emphasis on the unique sociological, psychological and physiological factors that 
influence learning amd participation in remedial learning activities. 

602. Teacher Education in Vocational and Adult Education (5). 


Designed for supervisors of student teachers, teacher educators, and other graduate students. Major emphasis deal with 
ademinestration of vocational education programs, research, problems which supervising teac encounter in the 
student teaching program. 


603. Problems in Agricultural Occupations (5). 


Securing. organizing and interpreting information for guidance and teaching purposes; curriculum development: 
developing Instruction units and planning teaching actiwities tor on-farm and off-larm occupations 


606. Organization and Utilization of Community Resources (5). 
Processes through which new ideas and innovations are utilized through community organization to maximize the 
effective awe of physical and human resources. 

608. Administration of Vocational and Practical Arts Education (5). 


Prepares professional personnel for leadership positions and to relate Current social demands to vocationally oriented 
programs. Content includes philosophy and an application of procedures m administering and supervising new and 
on-going programs to meet changing socio-economic conditions 


Students are sectioned by area of specialization according to the following letter designation 
in the 625-646-650-651-652-653-654-659 courses: (A) Agriculture, (B) Industrial Arts, (C) Trade 
and Industrial, (DI Distributive, (E) Rehabilitation, (F) Adult, (G) Technical, (H) Business, (I) Home 


Economics, IN) Speech Pathology, (O) Behavior Disturbance, (P) Mental Retardation, (Q) Special 
Education. 


625. Internship in Areas of Specialization (5-10). 

A directed practicum in agency centers or programs whereby the graduate student develops administrative and 
programma competencies by translating theory info practice, testing principles and evaluating on-going activities 

630. Diagnostic Vocational Evaluation (4). Pr., PG 415 or equivalent. 

Process. principles, and techniques used to dia general assets and. liabilities of the individual. includes the 
functional and. analysis of biographical data m the use of the evaluation interview Emphasis n placed upon the 
rationale underlying the selection and use of psychometric tests in vocational evaluation. 

631. Prognostic Vocational Evaluation (4). Pr., VED 630 or permission of department head. 
Process, principles, and techniques uer tio determine and predict work behavior and vocational potential Includes the 
rationale underlying the selection and uw of occupational exploration programs. work samples, situational tasks, 
simulated work experiences, and mob tryouts in vocational evaluation 

632. Use and Interpretation of Vocational Evaluation Data (4). Pr., VED 630 and 631 or 
permission of instructor. 

Process, principles, and tec used in the interpretation of vocatianal evaluation data to clients, to rehabilitation 


penonnel, and to tacility staff. Focuses upon the interpretation of data through the formal staff conference. vocational 
counseling, report writing. and Sllow-up 


634. Work Sample Development (5). Pr., Permission of instructor. 
Theoretical and technical poe related to the development. standardization, and validation of work «amples 
Supervised experience in the application of work sample development principles 

646. Studies in Education (1-3). Pr., one quarter of graduate study. May be repeated for credit 
not to exceed 3 hours. 


650. a in Areas of Specialization (1-3), may be repeated for credit not to exceed 3 
rs. 


Advanced graduate Vudents and protestors pursue cooperatively selected concept and theoretical formulations 
651. Research Studies in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Review, analysis and interpretation of available research with emphasis on desicimp mew research directed toward 
meeting the changing elucational needs of individuals pursuing educational goals not requiring a à baccalaureate 


rve 
652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). 
Teaching practices and reappranal of selecting expenences, methods materials and coment for curriculum 
Improvement in socia! adjustment, occupational adjustment and occupational training programs. 
653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5), 
Advanced Course Program, organization and development of basic and supplementary materials for guiding educators 
and educational systems in the continuous improvernent of curriculum aod learning practices. 
654. Evaluation of Programs in Areas of Specialization (5). 


Evaluation and investigation of teaching effectiveness m social oe rei occupational adjustment and occupational 
raining with attention also given to the utilization of human and material resources and the Coordination of the total 
hool program with other educational programs in the community 


659. 


699, 
798. 
799, 


100, 
105. 


205. 


207. 


250. 


251. 


301, 
302. 


303, 
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—— in Areas of Specialization (1-10). (May be repeated for credit not to exceed 10 


The practicum provades graduate vturberts with supervised experiences in various work settings with emphasis on the 
appl ation of concepts, principles and skills acquired in previous course work. 


Thesis Research. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 
Field Project, Credit to be arranged, May be taken more than one quarter, 


aoc Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 


Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Head, Bass, Berger, Blake, Dendy, Dust, Hays, and Mount 
Adjunct Professor Porter 
Associate Prolessors Alexander, Cunningham, Dixon, Dobie, Folkerts, Gilliland, 
Hyche, Ivey, Kouskolekas, Mason, Ramsey, Speake, and Watson 
Adjunct Associate Professor Frandsen 
Assistant Protessors Causey, Estes, Harper, Kennamer, Lawrence, Lisano, 
Pritchett, Pullen, Slack, Terrel, Williams, and Young 
Instructors Brugh, Carroll, and Willis 


Zoological Orientation (0). Lec, 1. Fall. 


Historical and current concepts embodied in warnous disciplines of the zonlogical sciences 


Introductory Human Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., BI 101. 

The Tunctony of the systems of the human body. Credit ould not be gwen for both HI 101 and ZV TOS 
Insects (3). General elective. 

pre! proce. Occurrence, and importance ol imaects (Mary not be taken for credit by students who have siready arre 
Cent in a rone advanced course in entomology) 

Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. 

Comervation and natural history of important wildlife animals, expecially Alabama fish amphibians, reptiles, Birds. 
mammals, Sene herd trips may be required, as substitute lor pan of the scheduled lectures. (May not be taker hor oret 
by students who have already earned credit in mare advanced wildlife courses ) 

Conservation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General elective. 


Ras un eniai to an undertunding of current problems Ming Ie Cornarumon Of Gut NEED COD 
hater al resources such as soil, water, minerals, forest, and wildlife. Especially planned tor elementary and high s 


Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. 


Birds in relation to agrcultre and game ema agperenit, recognition of vl ours se ses as to Hight, color markings, song, 
and feeding habits. (Ray not be taken for credit by udeni who have already earned credit io ZY 4224 


Biological Issues in Human Ecology (3). Lec. 3. All quarters. 

An Investigation into the origin, nature, and growth of human populations, emphasizing [he role of man in past, prevent. 
ard funwe ecosystems Degree credit may not be earned in both ZY 208 and B 104. 

Human Anatomy (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr, BI 101. 

^ study of the structure of the human body combined with a comprehensive study and dissection of à lange marril 
Structural umilarities and dissimilarities will be emphasized in the laboratory 

Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., BI 103 or ZY 250. 

^ comprehensive shady of the function of mammalian systems with emphases on man. Laboratory exerc hem wil! provide 
Viudents with an opportunity to validate fuectións on Laboratory animals 

—— Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr., Bl 102 or 103 and college algebra or 
equiv. t 

Rac genenc principles, theoretical basis for genet «stems, and meatern arcum of research. Laboratory work 
emphasize experiments mith the My. Dronophsilia 

Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 103. 


Lormpar ions of the systems of the vertebrates 


—— Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BI 103. d 
onder ation of the details of fertilization. Cleavage, norphogeness, and organogenesis of the amphinmis, frog check 
pe. amd human from a descriptive ated —— viewport, Laboratory work will comet of prepared matenui 
opplesiented with available Irving material 


— of Evolution and Systematics (5). Lec. 5. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., BL 102 or 


The mayor processum methods, and philosophi hars for presentday concept of evolution and vystematics 


General Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103. 


Cameral Chaeacterntics and habits of the orders and lamilies of the Class lvunct 
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Forest Entomology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring, Pr., Bl 103. 


Principles of entomology in relation to insects of forests and forest products; recognition, life histories, and conte! uf 
major insects of Forests. 


General Animal Ecology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., 10 hours of biology 
or permission of instructor. 


The physical and biotic environment and the interactions of these factors with animals. The organization and tunctions 
of communities and populations. 


Basic processes and principles of micrology Laboratory methods of fisatión, embedding, sectioning, coloring, and 
mounting of tissues of vertebrate and invertebrate animals 
Cell Biology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., 10 hours of General Biology. 


Morphology and physiology of cell membranes, cytoplasm, and the formed elements of the cytoplasm and nucleus. Cell 
division, molecular transport. cellular homeostasis, and biochemical pathways of energy production 


Principles of Game Management (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., a course in ecology. 
Fundamentals of game management theory, application, and administration 

Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., Bl 103 and junior 
standing. 

Biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals. 

Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., junior standing. 
Consideration of rhe ological aspects, life histories. and control of insects 

— Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 
standing. 

insects, mites, and ticks of parasitological or medical Importance to man. Emphasis placed On the role of arthropods in 
transmission of protozoan and other diseases and prevention of these diseases by controlling their anthropod vectors. 


——— (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, even years. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 


Principal insects of forests and forest products; their importance, Taxonomy, bionomics, amd coatnol Emphasis will be 
placed on lite histories and habits, identification by morphological characteristics and type of damage, and control by 
Chemical. biological. and cultural Of forest-managerment practices 

Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 

Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases. 


General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter Pr., ZY 304 and junior standing. 
——— external anatomy and generalized internal structures of insects: characteristics used in taxonomy will be 
em 

Histology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Morphology, histogenesis, regeneration and repair, and classification of tissues. arrangement of tissues in organs and 
systems of vertebrate animals 

Systematic Entomology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior standing. 


Principles of systematics and identification of insects through orders, families. genera, and species. 


General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. All quarters. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
Ongin, adaptations. physiology, and ecology of parasites. Identification and life histories of representative parasitic 
protozoa, helminths. and —— with emphasis on host- parasite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for 
the presence of parasites and the proper preparation of such collections for study 

Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, BI 103 and junior standing. 
Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic lite. 


Studies and Techniques in Field Biology and Ecology (10). Summer, odd years. Pr., major 
or minor in a biological field, junior standing, and consent of instructor. 

^ held - during the summer quarter to an area or areas away from the southeastern Linited States. Practical experience 
in the collection and preservation of specimens. Studies of basic ecological phenomena in a field situation. Stops af 


institutions tà visit outstanding biologists and see Held research in action. May not be taken concurrently with 
other courses. A fee, varying with the nature and extent of the trip, will be charged 


418-419. Experimental Heredity (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and junior 


420. 


421. 


ing. 
A TwO-quaner sequence in advanced experimental methods in genetics. Research problerm utilizing various laboratory 
organisms will extend throughout the Two quarters 


Human Heredity (5). Lec. 5. Spring Pr., ZY 300, CH 208, and junior standing. 

Effects and normal and abnormal chromosome complements, the hiological imeraction of genes, and the effects of 
mutation and changes in gene frequency on human populations; problems in small sample analyses, biochemical 
screening of human "Carriers." and the prosperts for genetic engineering 


Vertebrate Zoology | (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., Bl 103 and junior 
standing. 


Taxonomy, ecology, and evolution of fishes, amphituins, and reptiles, 


422. 
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Vertebrate Zoology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Summer. Pr., BI 103 and junior standing. 
task taxonomy, ecology, evolution. and sume biological principles of binds and mammals Laboratory studies in 
Fi ice telemetry hioaccoustics and population dynamics ane used in addition to classical vertebrate zoology exercises. 
Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters. Pr., Biochemistry or ZY 310, CH 208, 
and junior ing. 

Sistemas study of (he physiol of the nervous system, special sentes, circulation, eespircanóon digestion kidney 
fvection — hormonal! control "| reproduction. An effort is made to acquaint the student with methods of 
Peper herniation a» è meant for the direct acquisition of physiological fact 

Forest Wildlife Management (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 420 or permission of instructor, 


Principles of wildlife management as applied to forest properties Restricted to student m forestry 


Wildlife Biology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Pr., ZY 328 and junior standing. 
Binic principles of the ecology of wildlife labons and thew relations to natural habitat. Laboratory wort will consist 
practical exercises designed 6o acquaint student with modem methodology and technique in studying wild md 
and mammal pbopulatiorts 


Quantitative Genetics (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ZY 300, BY 401 or permission of instructor. 
ie theory of Mendelian inheritance extended to properties of populations dependent on tegregation of genes dtf marty 


Wildlife Habitat Analysis (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring, odd years, Summer. Pr., ZY 428, BY 
406, and junior tudin. 

Practical eurten in vegetation analyse utilization studies aeria! photograph interpretation, and covet type mapping 
Marine Biology (3). Fall, Pr., acceptable chemistry background, BI 103 or equivalent, 
and junior standing. 

Introduction to the physical, chermcal and biological Charectenstics of the marine environment 

General Ichthyology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., Bl 103 and junior standing. 
Morphological, functional, geographical, and behavioral survey of fishes Classification of fishes axing monogr aphs and 
keys. Field tips and laboratory work will emphasize local species 

Aquatic Communities (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 9. Summer. Pr., BI 102-3 and junior standing. 
Prvecernental relations of the biota of freshwater habitats 


Marine Vertebrate Zoology and Ichthyology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only, Pr., 18 
hours of biology including BI 103 and junior standing. 

^ gene NOI cii ese oe. including lower groups ard the mammals and birds, with most emphasis on me 
f Offered only. at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs. Misisippi 

Marine Fisheries B (6). Lec. 3, Lab. 9. Summer only. Pr., 25 hours of zoology 
including ZY 421, and standing. 

Survey of the principles of the subject beginning with a study of fishery landing statistics of the Untied States followed Dy 
niher areas of the earth The classic theory will be examined and statistical applications will be made to various Gul of 
Marioo fishernes. Offered only at the Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs. Mississippi 

Marine Invertebrate Zoology I (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12, Summer, even years. Pr., 18 hours of 
biology including BI 103 and ZY 401, and junior standing. ae S * 
Ac m i marie pihy 
mitra Wg eho e Y tel ek del oe Gy a o Ca Cn Rs 
Laberatory, Ocean Springs, Mixxheippi 

Marine Invertebrate Zoology II (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer, odd years. Pr., 18 hours of 
biology including BI 103 and ZY 401, and junior standing. 


^ concentrated study of morphology, life histories, distributions. and * rela of marine phyla 
motives through protachordates. Laboratory and field work inch only at the Gul! Coast Research 
abe atery, Ocean , Missi pipi 


Parasites of Marine Animals (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. Pr., ZY 411 or consent of 
instructor 


The par 26tes of marine animals with emphasis on morphology, ta » life histones, and host-paranite relationships 


Lecture laboratory and field work ane included Offered only at the Gull Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Spring 
MUASIDO 


Estuarine and Marsh Ecology (9). Lec. 5, Lab. 12. Summer only. Pr., 15 hours of biology 
and 10 hours of chemistry. 


The ecology of marshland, estuarine, and neritic habitats and niches. Ecological productivity, node 
of estuaries. fish-kill, fond-chains. trophic levels, and problems related to pollution wil a dicun) Offered only at 
Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs. Mississippi 


eecacopraphy of the Verteliratés (5); Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 421 or 
pe instructor and junior standing. 
The principles of geographic distribution of vertebrate animaly, 


Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. 
le B. Entomology: C Wildlife Management A student can register for a total of not more than threw hours 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
Insect Morphology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 407. 


Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects 

Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer, odd years. Pr., ZY 410. 
TOME of systematics including phylogeny with emphasis on à particular group of insects which the student ntry 
cron, 

Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 424 and ZY 601. 


General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects. A minimum of two literature reviews will be made 
by each student during the quarter 


Insect Toxicology (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3, Winter. 


Tore action of (secticides: analysis, preparation and use of insecticides: spray residues in relation to health: research 
methods in insect tosscology 


Ornithology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 422. 
Ecology and behavior of birtls 
Mammalogy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 422, 


Taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of mammals. 


Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd vears. Pr., ZY 428. 


For graduate Mudents majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application of game management 
theories. techniques, and administration with special emphásis on farm game species 


Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 428. 


Few graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Application of game management 
theories. techriques, and administration with special reference to forest and range game 


Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 402. 
Integrated control of the principal insects by environmental, biolomcal, genetic, chemical, and legal means 
Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 410. 


Structure and identification of immature form of insects; methods of collecting and preserving: development and use of 
key for classifying immature insects 


Advanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 601. 
Insect morphology in relation to Comparative embryological developments of insects 
Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years. Pr., ZY 604. 


Mode of action, mode ot entry, relation of chemical ceucwre to toxicity, and precision methods of determination of 
ineecticxles: recent developments in the held of insecticide chemistry 


Insect Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, even years. Pr., BY 300, ZY 402, and consent 
of instructor. 

The microorganisms associated with diseases in insects and thew pathological effects on insects and Insect populations 
Biological Control of Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, odd years, Pr., ZY 402. 


Biology ecology, classification, and behavior of predators, parasites. and disease agents influencing Insect populatiorr 
Utilization of biotic agents lór management of pest tions. 


Ichthyology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 438 or permission of instructor. 


Fishes of the world, emphasizing morphology, distribution, and life history, Review of world Herature on fish 
Syttematics. 


Comparative Invertebrate Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring, even years. Pr., ZY 401 
and permission of instructor. T 


The physiological mechanisms of invertebrates with special emphasis on respiration, excretion, reproduction 
locomotion, nulrition, circulation. and behavior 


History and Literature of Zoology (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. 
A historical review of the classical authors and greal works im zoulogical literature. Laboratory will concentrate on 
examining and learning To use journals, abstracts, and reference materials in the library 

Organic Evolution (5). Fall. Pr., ZY 300. 

Evolutionary principles as \Wustrated by the various hÉological disciplines, particularly genetics, paleontology 
soogeography, and systematics in general 


Immunology and Physi of Parasites (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 
411, BY 300, ZY 424, consent of instructor. 


Immunity mechanisms to infections of protozoan and helminth parasites Chemical physiology of host-parayite 
relationship to include nutrition, metabolism, toxicity, and chemotherapy 
Advanced Quantitative Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., ZY 429 or equivalent. 


Principles of quantitative genetics applied to breeding, emphasizing difficulties encountered in commercial breeding 
prout ams 
20 


Advanced Genetics (5). Winter. Pr., ZY 300 and BY 401. 


Non-Mendelian hereditary systems; regulation of gene action as it influences growth, differentiation, and development: 
the use of statistics as am inwestiatronal fond; 3od the status of Contemporary genetic research 


631, 


632. 


634. 


635, 


616. 


537, 


645. 


647. 


693, 
697. 


698. 
699, 
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Biochemical Genetics (3). Spring. Pr., ZY 300, Coreq., ADS 419. 
Advanced studies of gene action on the IÉochemical level pertaining to metabolism, differentiation, Immuno genetics 
and mutagenesis, Emphasis oo current research in both prokaryotic and eukaryotic systers. 


Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 411. 


Advances! studies of the morphology. phys , life cycles, and host-parasite relationships of helminths. Opportunity 
for making extensive literature studies le pea thom af the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the 
student & eunt interested 


Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 411. 

Free living and parasitic protozoa important to agriculture, wildlite, and man. Morphology. physiology, reproduction, 
ecology. and life histones of parasitic forms will be emphasized 

Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 
428. 


For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management ^ study of furbearer and waterfowl resources 
i ais is placed on problems of management and utilization. 


Ecology and Animal Populations (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 306. 


An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal masae. competition 


epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to changes in the environmen 


Herpetology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. 


A study of the morphology, taxonomy, ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. Laboratory collecting, 
preserving. and sdentification of local specimens will be an important Consideration 


Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 401 or 411, — 
uty ar fic € > : nd of the ! t- te 
Enea ende irte ere Secon Er ER ur edo 


Physiology of the Cell (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 310 and ZY 424, 
Examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools and approaches of physical science 


Neurobiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424. 
Morphology. physiology, and evolution of the central, autonomic, and neurohormonal systems of the vertebrate 


Renal and Digestive Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall Pr., ZY 424. 
A compehennve study of renal and digestive mechanisms for the qualified student in animal physiology. 


Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and AH 419. 


^ comprehensive treatment of the Classical and modern literature of endocrinology for the qualified student in animal 


Experimental Endocrinology (5). Spring. Pr., ZY 647 or taken concurrently. 


Laboratory studies of endocrine control mechanisms utilizing surgical. bioassay, biochemical assay, histochermical, and 
autor adiographw methods and techniques 


Seminar. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Problems in Marine Zoology (4-9). All year. Pr., ZY 442-3. 


ined research on specific problems m marine zoology for graduates. Offered only af The Gulf Coast Research 
Laboratory Ocean Springs, Mississippi 


Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. 

^. Zoology. 8. Entomology; C. Apiculture. D, Parastology. È Physiology; I. Wildlife 
Research and Thesis. (Credit to be arranged.) 

Doctoral Research and Dissertation. (Credit to be arranged.) 


Faculty and Staff 


1974-75 


(The parenthetical designation after a faculty member's title indicates his department, except in 
the School of Pharmacy which contains no forma! departments. The first date after the title 
indicates the year of first sopra to any position in the institution; the second, the year of 
appointment to present ran 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


PHOT: MD ere neal, cc eee ee bo e ard President. 1965 


ab Washington and Lee University; PhD., Yale University; D.D. (Hon), Stebon University: LLO Hons 
Washington and Lee University: LLI). ‘Hon ) University of Flonda: LLD. Hon i. University of Alabama 


LANHAM, BEN T., Jr. „ Vice 2 President for Administratrion, 1939. 1972 
5. Ciemson University. MS, "University oi Tennessee. Ph D. Michigan State 


umeros TAYLOR D. .. „ Vice President lor prance ky Affairs. 1957, 1972 
5 MA, PhD. Florida State University 


Costi CHESTER te rome Vice President for Research, 1965, 1972 
BSE MSEE PRD. ‘University of Alabama. 


MEE FRED NOREEN ESEN. T et nd Vice President for Extension, 1959, 1966 
BS. MS. University of Tennessee: Dr P^ Harvard Univers 


VALLERY, H. AER SERO Uo. LHP. PUES ai * - Assistant to the President 1950, 1960 
B.A, MA. Louisiana State University, MA. Ed.D. Columbia Univers: 


BARNES, BENJAMIN P. eese Director of Computer — and Associate 


Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1963 
B.E.E. Auburn University; M.S.E.E., University of Alabama: Ph.D., Auburn University 


CATER, KATHARINE ee ae Ee Dean * Women and Social Director, 1946 
B., Limestone College. M.A., Mercer University: M5.. Syracuse University; Litt. D., Limestone College 


ON. ENCEL cor reme «per a don d Director of Contract and Grant Development, 1968 
B.S., Purdue University: M.S.. Washinglon University 


PO Sie E E Dean of Student Affairs, and Associate Professor 
| (Counselor Education), 1950, 1960 
AB., MA., University of Alabama; Ph D, Michigan State University 


FUNCHESS, LiNwOOD E. . e Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 
B.S., Auburn University: MS. Cornell University. 


GUERIN, Mum 3 ee eee EER — Campus Planner and Architect, 1967 
University of Florida. 


were n ees cH a. wa Uwe ——— Director of Athletics, 1972 
6.5., MS. Auburn University. 
HIGHFILL —— ian namne NE oaea e Librarian IV and Director of Libraries, 1973 
Ab. Oklahoma Baptist University; M.S., Kansas State Teachers College; Ph.D... University of tlinots 


LEISCHUCK, GERALD e ee Directa of Institutional Analysis, 1963, 1966 
-^.. Colorado State College; Ed.D., Auburn Univers 


MYLES, Wisin NE ».. Director of University of Personnel Services, 1949, 1972 
_ University of Pittsburgh. 
PARKS, * oy —— Dean of The Graduate School and Assoc 


Professor (Animal & Dairy —— 1965, 1972 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas ASM University 


RILEY, RHETT ER Business Manager and Treasurer, 1963, 1973 
., Auburn University. 
SUL — J.... T Executive Secretary of Alumni Association, 
Director of Auburn Development Program, 1951, 1960 


B.S., Auburn University. 


TINCHER, WILBUR A., IR, ...... ——— Director of Educational Services 


and 
Professor (Educational Administration), 1958, 1966 
AB., MA. Ed.D., University of Kentucky 
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WARMAN, JAMES Co concussa Director of Water Resources Research Institute 
and Associate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1970 

AB MS. West Virginia University. 

Ce OTL | as a Leg Director of Educational Television, 1954 
BS. Univeriiy of Minnesota 

Write, als FERBERT isses Director of University Relations, 1960, 1965 

PSA Aubur University. 

vno Loon ee E N a Conference Director, 1962, 1969 

B.S. Auburn University: M.S., University of Alabama; Ed.D., North Carolina State University 


ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS AND FACULTY 


ROUSE, R. DENNIS. sec Dean of School of Agriculture and Director of 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1949, 1972 
B5., MS. University of Georgia: Ph.D., Purdue Univers 


MCPMEETERS, E. KEITH eee Dean of Schoo! of Architecture and Fine 
and Professor aas ES 1969 
B Arch., Oktahoma State University; M.F A. in Architecture, Princeton University. 
Hoses, EowARO H. aeee, Dean of School of Arts and Sciences and 


rofessor (Political Science), 1967 
^ B... University of North Carolina; MLA. University of Alabama; Ph.D., Harvard University 


Horton, , GEORGE UN) ZR ae aa aS Dean, School of Business, 1968, 1973 
, Auburn University: PRD.. University of Virginia. 
PIERCE, TRUMAN le VANUS AIR I DRM Neth le Dean of ¥ School of Education, 1955 
PRB., Mexirnont College MA. University of Alabama: Ph.D. — 
HANEMAN, VINCENT S., ÎR 1. Dean of Engineering. Director — 
Experiment ; Station and Professor ——— Engineering), 1972 
5... Matsachinetts Institute of Technology, M.S.E.. PhD., University of Mich 
GALBRAITH, RUTH Lees A of School of Home Eos and 
Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1973 
BS. Ph.D. Purdue Liniversity. 
Coorta, Ben qM NM E um. IO - cede earn Dean, School of Pharmacy, 1973 
s BS, MS. Fh D, University of North Carolina 
Gatene, [v .oy Ead e Me pe e Dean of School oí Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
- MS, Auburn University 
ABNEY, EUNE M, .. Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
APRA MEM, Auburn University 
BOON, LOS OL or om isbefiirali vasa ecl rms Ele, Professor (Art), 1950, 1967 
BAA. MAA Auburn University 
ORC NICHOLAR, Librarian III, Head, Science-Technol 


ogy 
Division (Library), 1968 
BRA. MA MSLS, Louisiana State DET 


^ADAIR, RAYMOND c ER ae ct Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1973 
BS., Wes! Georgia College. MEd., Ed.D., — — 
ADAMS, ARTHUR AM ETE SC DECIR cele cus _ Librarian II (Library), 1973 
BA. University of lowa; M S. University ol Maryland 
ADAMS, CHRISTINE a [mi Be Tr rm etd Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
, Auburn University, MA., University of Alabama. 
ADAMS, Cito. Wert c LR Professor and Head (Textile Engineering), 1952 
Untvemity 
ADANG, DOWD. Leere ERE Student Development Specialists 
85. (Student Development Services), 1973 
University Southern Mississippi: [.O.L., University of 
— i. PERE AME. cr UN a Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1965 
"s. MS. Louisiana State University: Ph.D... University of California 
ADAMS, FREDERICK Se eee —— a es sedis Director of — & Research 
of Business), 1973 
BS.EE Aubum University: BS.M.. nsum oC Une d of Alabama. 
; p QWENDOLYN Meme ye ae Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1969 
A, Birmingham-Southern College. MA., Syracuse University. 
— MORAL. em one Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1969 
BBA, MBA. DBA.. Georgia State Univenity 
ADAMS, P MURRAY, OMS ere, NER. I m Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1964, 1970 


A., University of Mississippi. Ph.D., University of Kentuc 
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AUN, VERIS Gee eens —— — » Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1973 
M. Arch., Fine Arts Academy, Istanbul. 
ALBERT, R: A., JR. ,........ — —— «4 Assistant Professor (Small Animal Surgery 
& Medicine), 1962, 1966 
DV M. M.S. Auburn University. 
ALBRITTON, WILUAM PL, JR. usse Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1962, 1971 
EE. MS. Auburn riversity; Ih. D. University of Tennessee 
ADKINS Ug, Se TET — — Instructor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
B.S. Auburn University 
ALCORN, MICHANT (ALS aerar aioa a LERRLREDR DES Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1971 
B. Ach., University of Kentucky: M. Arch. University of (Hino 
ALEXANDER LIMIO Er Assistant Professor (Music), 1972 
BM., MM., University of Texas 
ALEXANDER, | HERMAN D.. ... Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1950, 1966 
BS v PhD. Auburn University. 
leere “Lyon ee ane Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1972 
BA. Talladega College: MA., Indiana University: Ed D., Auburn University 
ALEXANDER NEEION RE — 4. Associate Professor (Management), 1968 
., University of Illinois, M.B A... S. Louis Litiversity: D.B.A., Georgia State University 
Avrono, Wisi PCR E TE LAES E ERE o A Professor (Physics), 1952, 1964 
Vanderbilt University. MS., Ph.D., California Institute of Technology 
ALLEN, Conio ME opaco a neds aiina Associate Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
University of Alabama: MA., University of Houston- Ph. D., University of Southern Mississippi 
ALLEN, — G, . Assistant Professor (Elementary Education|, 1969 
University of Alabama; M.Ed.. Ph.D. University of Southern Mississippi 
ALLEN, Wako, cn. SUA ome mde Hargis Professor (English), 1964, 1973 
PAD D.. Vanderbilt University. 
ALLEN, — cot We ee e n Profes M gemen 1966, 1972 
E oes LD., MA. University of Alabama, B.D., Union. —— — d 
ALLEY, Aw LO aasia ae ee 2 Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1966, 1972 
„ PRD. Florida State Universi 
Auson, Ray — — Associate Profèssor (Fisheries and Allied aquacultures), 1 1230, 1963 
Western Carolina College: M.S. North Carolina State University: Ph ouniana State Un 
Awachen, RICHARD E — —— 1957. 1965 
Ohio University) PhD. University of Pittsburgh. 
AMLING Harry N N IEE E EPE E P a ER Professor | (Horiicunure), 1958, 1968 
85. Rutgers University: MS., University of Delaware; PhO, Michigan Site 
AAI JOHN ....... —— Assistant Professor (Electrical cal Engineering 1969, 1972 
EE. pot University; M SEE, Georgia Institute to Technology, Ph. 
ANDELSON, — a sa e aga en es, pir tales (Philosophy), 1965, 1973 
Los Angeles City College, A.B. equivalent, University of Chicago; A.M., Ph.D.. University of Soufhern California 
ANDERSON, LANA Toy Spe anata nckntipess nes ardeat e a Adjunct Instructor (English), 1970 
BA., Augustana College: M.A Auburn University 
ANDERSON Jot. L — Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
BSE. M.RC. University of flonda 
ANTHONY, CARO AUC — Librarian | (Learning Resou Urces Center), 1971 
BA. University af Cinctnna: BS. m LS. University af Illinois: M.Ed 
PATTON NE, MER — Professor fAnimal & & Dairy — 1953, 1955 
B5. University of Illinois: M.S. Texas AAM University: PhD 
ARANT, FRANK S, _Prgkessor ana and ads —— A 1926, 1949 
. Auburn. University. Ph.D. "Jowa Stale Un 
Antv “Agu ane E FE ee Assistant Professor (Management, 1973 
MBA., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: D B A., Mississippi State University 
Amour, ROLUN Eo. ioni upside —— Professor and Head ad (Religion), 1973 
A., Baylor University; B.D., Southern Baptist Theological Seminary; S T M. Th D. Harvard University 
ASKEW, 5 5 . Professor (Physics), 1960, 1971 
Rirmingham-Soufhern College: M. s. "Ph. TON University ‘of Virginia 
ASKEW, Wit pmo E. Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering). 1967 
Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Flor 
ATKINS, Aw | gemere Professor * Head (Secondary Education), 1956, 1964 
University of Chattanooga; MS., Ph D . University of North C 
rnesunces „Manit T TNT II ee S Associate — (Microbiology), 1947, 1959 


, Auburn University: Ph.D.. University of A 
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AUOUst/ DON R ia endi e Deci a oo ne Intern n (Small Animal Surgery & Medicíne), 1973 
H Vet. Med. MC V.S. Royal Vet. College. University of 

AUSTIN. DITOR MM, oa rii nnii venseueurdz 02; MINAS Archival Assistant (Archives), 1972 
hs Auburn University 

AuTkEY, K. M.. . Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1947 
pz Loutiana State University: M S.. Ph.D. lowa Slate University 

AVERYT, ALEXANDER H. esee Director, Birmingham Office (Engineering 


Extension), 1972 
BAM E. Aulum University; MSM. Purdue University. 


BAoGETT. , WILLIAM ae oe ERIO Instructor (Art), 1972 
A, Auburn University 
PON James E. ess; Assistant Professor (Geography), 1950, 1956 
B4. M5 "University of North Carolina. 
"Batty, Wi WILFORD SE anke PRrenii a Professor (Pathology and Parasitology), 1942, 1972 


s Aubum University; %0., Johna Hopkins University 


BAKER, “pen D imin sinaia: ASSistamt Professor (Educational 


Administration), 1942, 1973 
85. Mid. Alahama State University 


BAKER, k; MARSHAL Professor (Chemistry), 1957, 1965 
, Missan Valley College; Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of Missour 
BAKER, RICHARD A. sess Executive Director (Alabama AUD Council on 


Vocational Education), 1963, 1971 
BS. M5. Auburn University: Ed D. Oklahoma State University; Ed.D., Auburn U 


Baker, RicwARD — ——— Assistant —— (Vocational & "Aduk Education), 1968 
BA, University of Louisville; MA., George Peabody C ec hers 

— peas Professor (Psychology), 1972 
BS. MA, Ph.D. Loulsiana State University. 

Bat, RICHARD WILLIAM . sessi Professor (Mathematics), 1954, 1960 
UA. , Ph.D... University of (llihon 

BARBIN, Aisi Ra a aie... Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1961, 1967 
WS M.E.. Lamar State College of Technology: M.S.MLE., Texas A&M University, Ph.D. Purdue 

CALORE REIN, osi ee ee ae a Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
BS., University of Southern Mississippi 

BARKSDALE, ROBBIE A. Lee Librarian I| and Catalog — 

(Library, 1949, 1965 

AB, University of Montevallo; BS. M.S, Columbia University 

BARNES, CHARLES OI PR TE a ee o Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1972 

SEE, Auburn University, 
BARNARD, RAUM P surigao reed —————— Instructor (Art), 1973 
, Auburn University, 
dus, * a VR, T Assistant Professor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
. MA., Marshall University, E Ed. Auburn University 
— edam erc eon eR y MN Iam Student Development Specialist 


(Student Development Services), 1973 
ES. M.Ed, Ed D., Auburn University. 


— Ry eee Der oe oo al Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
8.5., St joseph College: M S. New York University) Ed.D.. Temple University 


BanTLES, VAN E. — Associate Professor of Radiology (Veterinary Medicine), 1967, 1971 
State University; D.V.M.. Washington State University, M.S University 
Bar 


TON, MAR IMs ETEN e ia Extension Associate (Educational —— 1972 

MA. Univenuty of Alabama; Ed D.. Auburn University. 

BASKERVILL, MARGARET ME utor O A a Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1943, 1965 
^B Macon Women's College: MA., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University, 


as oria Ei ec nee Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1959, 1970 
85., Troy State University; NLS, Ph.D, Auburn University 


BATEMAN, NILS sss AT As I TE Ey ne — Associate Professor (Sociology), 1972 
85. MS. PhO. Florida State University. 


BAYNE, DAVID OE a eon SÉ - Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
A. Tulane University; M S. PhD, Auburn University. 
BEALs, Hanon ON, ette" Meck Associate Professor (Forestry), 1960, 1969 
usw 1 Ph.D., Purdue University. 


——ÓÁ— — 


“Om leave. 
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BEARD, ATHA MORES aU is bac dyaveeh woe imm Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1965, 1969 
MBA. Auburn University 
— mue" wN Rehabilitation Constant (Counselor Education), 1970 
A., Georgie State University. MEd.. Ph.D. University of Georgia 
Brewer, Router i Toan tire Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968, 1972 
University of Minnesota: MILA Auburn Univers 
Becken, Sione LINE nnr N pears — (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1973 
S., Mississippi State University; O.V At M.S, Auburn University University 
BEILKE, Parc EENE Ue. Heaps ptg Assistant Professor — Media), 1971 
MA., MSL. Western Michigan University 
BELL, Lawsroao Oy ——— Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1973 
S., University of Maryland: Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
BELL, — C. x. — — Professor (Agricultural Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1956, 1971 
BS. MS, Auburn University; Ph.D. Michigan State University 


BELLANTE, DONALD M. ......-..-060.-00 Assistant Prolessor (Economics & Geography), 1970, 1971 
BS, Bryant College: M.B.A., Washington University: Ph.D. Floruta State Universit 


REMONTE, ALBERT ane BE yen a ee Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 
4 Northeastern University: Ph.D., University af Conc 


Bust, Tous A UN Lt PEE ea Peer. er gatti Runs s a y c E SE A Professor (History), 1957. 1968 
Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


— — r= — Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1970 
B.S., M.S., Springtield College. 
BENNETT, PLUSON Sco, wae Assistant Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1969 


Beer, om (lp ae or ip es Associate ie FIORI (Aeorspace Engineering), 1966 
University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D. Purdue U d g 


—— Ca oe e S s Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1965 
BA., MA., University of Texas; PhD. University of lilinom 


BENSON Gtorce Ee a a PE Ene Instructor (Botany & Microbiology), 1969 
ÉS., M.S, University of South Carolina. 


BENTLEY, CHARLES — N Associate Professor (Music), :1249 1957 
BSM, Baldwin-Wallace College: M.A. Profestional Diploma, “Specialist in Music Education ^ ELO. Columbia 


BENZ, GERALD w. Mea taa renim — Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1967 
DVM., Purdue University; M.S. Ph.D., University 


Bercer, Ro Roser SS a "Professor —— Castro]. 1963, 1970 
BERRY, Chances CET poe o — Prolessor (Agronomy & Soils). 1968 
S., Texas A&M University, MS.. Ph.D., Purdue University 


BIBLIS, — PONN A Lee A Professor (Forestry). 1965, 1973 
University of Thessaloniki; M.F. D.F., Yale University 


Bice, —— a. Wee teeth Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1968 
„ University of Alabama 


— OHN p Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
BS AE, Parks Air College 


BLACRSTONE: fée Professor (Agricultural Economics 
& Rura! Sociology). 1938, 1953 
BS., MS., Auburn University 


BLAKE, GEORGE Pho DU. E Iu qe c duos cee dap eh Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1965 
„ Auburn University; Ph.D... University of Ilinois 
— Witkin G. G., - Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1958, 1961 
Nova Scotia Technical College. M Sc. Ohio State Liniversity 
— Wathen (Py nen ES Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1973 
B.S., Appalachian State University. M.S., Ph.D. North Carolina State 
BOODEIDONMD WE ee ee ee ae Ff —— — (Sociology), 1971 
BA wise ole MA. PhD., University of Kentucky 
BOLAND EPH ay petuo qn Associate iate Professor ssor ferectricad Engineering), 1961, 1972 
BEE.. KOA University; Ph.D, Georgia Institute 
BOLE, — ae ee ae —— — — (Philosophy), 1972, 1973 
BA. University of St Thomas: Ph.D., University of Texas, 
BOND, ALTHEA WILSON ............... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1973 
A.B. Coker College: MEd., Auburn University 
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Bono Evel vs BRANCH ......... Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1965, 1968 
AS Gerry College: MEd., Auburn University 
BOND. CORUON C. stant Professor (History), 1967 
MA PRO Fordi State University 
kana jos BPTI Ne AN „o Assistant Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 1970 
65. kaian Príytechee Institule- O V MC. MS. Aubum University 
SORN, CHARLES N, uin NO OE E Nan n TELS . Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 
45. | nwersdy of Arkansas: MUS, PRD.. Purdue Liniwersity 
BOSTON, Rowerr CX eens ——. Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1950, 1959 
MS. Unwenity of Alabama 
— lutia B. NENNEN UD teks E babii enm ander, fort 
aA Convene C olewe 
Bovo CLAUDE E, a., Associate Prolessor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
85 M Masse IDDI State University F^. Auban University, 
Bovp. Rowent Poss sse Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1968 
, Aubet ‘University 
Bonis, * R. . Associate Professor (Psychology), 1970 
AS. University ni Chattarenye "D ! ‘University of Tennessee 
BRADFORD jons H. .... essa Instructor (Sociology), 1960 
BA. Davut Lu»comb. College: Maw, , University ‘of Tennessee. 
Baaoity. Bert E. ........ fessor and ind Head (Speech), 1973 
An. Mirmingham- Southern College M... E pe Ear Ar Florida State 
BRANCH. HARLES E. ess Research Associate (Physiology & Maece 1970 
PME Auburn Limvensity. 
BRANDT, PauL C. H. sees Professor and Head (Building Technology), 1968 
LE S.onmenilv al llinon. 
Jann, vt vta J. „Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1972 
BS., Kansas State College MA- PhD. University of 
BRANSFORD, THOMAS | rey OE RAI DO MOO me Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965 
BE. CA, Vanderbilt University 
Bare. — RET TET E OEE Assi stant Profe Professor (Chemistry), 1972 
25., Lovola University: M S... University of Virginia; Ph.D. Louisiana State 
uu, Op OR du We ehe alb Uh um ad — Assistant —— (Management, 1968 
BDA. University of Cincinnati; MBA. Indiana University. 
Brewer, Rovert J E s Assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 
n MS, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
— — — oa es cca PE Folica on E EET, y Professor r (English), 1949, 1966 
~ Vanderbilt University; MA., Louisiana State University: Ph O., University of 
Sets, (PATRICIA CEotcostiien dim cies cte ee . Audiologist (Speech i seer eta EA 1972 
B., University of Tennessee: MA., Memphis State U 
Seri, MODERNA AD ces hn a Hola Professor (English), 1948, 1967 
An. AM. —— Ph.D. University of Washington. 
Berm, RutH PO OS a re es Assistant Professor (English), 1970 
^ Auburn University 
BROCK, Haroto — instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1972 
5., Florence State University; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Brocoon, LLO C m s. Assistant Professor sor (Secondary Ec Education), 1972, 1973 
— of Maryland; M.Ed., Auburn University: Ph 
Broons, Geon —— — Professor "and Head (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
LE. "Unum Joe: M.S.LE., Ph.D. Georgia Institute of Technology. 
BROOKS, , |. Douc ROCA avc scans Extension — (Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
AA., North Greenville ir College. B.A., MA., Furman University. 
BROUSSEAU MAR Al EL oe eal feos Instructor (Family & Child Developmenv, 1971 
85. Louisiana State University. M.S., Cornell Univers 
ESAE snc pana I ra ———— Instructor (English), 1967 
BAMA, Lm State University. 
g CHARLES IIS —— — _.... Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1967 
B Louislana Ste University. Ph.D. University of Missouri. " 9. 1972 
BROWN, Davin EO Sy Rui Assistant Professor (Inoi (industri neerin 
ás S., Rutgers University: MS. Montane Sue Univenity: PD, T Texas T. XR 
me WEAVER ........ Assistant Professor (Vocational & — * —— 1959, 1964 
ee Auburn University. 


Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1971 
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BROWN, LEONARD ADT Re RES —4 Intern {L Animal Su and Medicine), 1972 
4 Auburn University, arge rgery e 


es SPI T scc ec ordres cda spas EERST AOAIE Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1970 
B. SEE, M.A.M., Ph.D. North Carolina University. 


BRUGH, p FHOMAS HON LEE ERA ESSA dca Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
MS.. Auburn University, 


Br vs ALBERT VEWUVR 5 Assistant Professor (Physics), 1972 
ees M.S., Ph.D., University of New Mexico. 


Bevan, —— Fi. NE Alumni Associate Professor (Architecture), 1970, 1973 
B. Arch. 12e State University: M. Arch | University of fllinois 


BUCHANAN, Gate PI ILLE ERE Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 1970 
B.S., Universi of Florida: Ph.D. lowa State Universi 


—— A Pas. sadvesaeatcisapiscescnas osdSkd ape asl dsiqaniqun — Professor (Physics), 1958, 1962 
B.A „ Temple University; M.S. Ph.D. Lehigh University, 


BURKE, Jonn P E P I E ANAR T Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1972 
_ University of lines, MA. University of Arizona, MA.. Seton Hal Southern Illinois University 


—— Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering). 1972 
B5., M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Texas 


BURKS, CHARLES Duc EE Assistant t Professor(Psychology), 1973 
u Evangel College: M S,, University of Omaha: Ph.D. Florida State U 


— PAUL KE Lodi veh E LAS DAR RMA HA END Prolisst (English), 1948, 1964 
B.A. Louisiana Polytechnic frsitute: MA.. Louisiana State University 


BURNS, | MOORE EE oe a a Professor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1950, 1962 
4 Auburn University. Ph.D. Purdue University 


— ERES ME OE, S Nuevo (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968 
B. M.S.. Auburn University. 


BURTON, Leonae Pi em Professor and Head (Mathematics), 1954, 1965 
n University of Alabama: Ph.D... University of North Carolina. 


BUSCH, wur Dade m We pm Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1969 
, Cornell University; M.S., Utah State University; Ph.D., Cornell University 


BUSCH, Rr LUE ant o Loss. E tl o rcr Fe, WI Assistant Pn Professor (Sociology), 1970 
AB., Cornell University; M.S. Utah State University Ph.D. University of An 


BUSHEY, JOHN MICHAEL ....... ee Assistant Professor (Economics S4 Geography), 1967, 1969 
ÉS., University of Pennsylvania; M.S.. Auburn University 


Bussett, V WILLIAM yA De. Tru eu Ie Mu ote ile i Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965 
MSE, University of Flonda; Ph.D. Michigan State University 


— Via M V areiiedi eqetB acidi Reds cado odo melt POELE CEEE Assistant Professor (Physics), 1969 
bS., Auburn University; Ph.D. University of California. 


Burtz, Rost — dira ip es Professor (Mathematics), 1950, 1963 
, Colorado State University, MS. Ph.D, University of Georgi 


BYRON, pes 4: een s me ANNA NN SAN OMEN RS AC Instructor Family & Child Development), 1973 
Smith College: MA.. Monterey Institute of Foreign Stud 


—E A, i eS Professor — Education), 1963, 1973 
BS. ,, University of Georgia: Ed. D... Auburn Universit 


CAIN, JOHN uis Depp DE Med Director, — Program Development 1962, 1970 


c e SRI b. i aas oesii dotado hide Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1970 
B5., Alabama College MA. University of Alabama. 


CALHOUN, lA Wis aei uio 25 natas Career Counselor (Student Development Services), 1973 
Auburn University: MA., University of Philippines 


— ABA LT) — Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1968 
ÉS. University of Maryland; MS. George Washington University 


CALLAHAN, RALPH E., JR... Research — (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1972 
B.5., M.Ed., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


CAMPBELL, LESE a cuero ccd Associate Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1968, 1972 
Mississippi State University: M.A.. Ph.D. University of Mississippi. 
Cannon, L Una dU E Taraia Extension Associate (Political Science), 1971 
M. Stephen F. Austin State University: MA., , Sam Houston State University. 
hated ROBERT NM ee ae Professor (Animal & Dairy : Sciences), 1948, 1960 
B.S, lowa State University, M.S.. Ohio State University; Ph.D. University 
CANTRELL CLYDE HULL .................. Professor (Foreign aedem "special 


Library 
Counsultant (Library), 1944, 1973 
A.B, MA, ABL. University of North Carolina: Ph.D.. University TVWinon 
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Capps, [uus a e AE a E a seme Professor (Chemistry), 1934, 1970 
MS. Auburn University; Ph D University ol Nebraska 
Cann, HOWARD aem EEEE Professor and Head (Physics), 1948, 1953 
„ Auburn University; MA, PhD.. University of Virginia 
— A Professor and Head (Geology), 1967 
B.5., MS. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic institute 
Carnot, Bu Ly D. .. Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1970 
MSEE. Ph. "University ‘ol Teus 
Coi — —A —— ———— instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
BA. University of Tea 
GE NOBIA TEC Laus obest rer Parent Coordinator (Family & Child Development), 1973 
Hs. , Tankegee Instinute 
CDI E, SL diu Ads e ED d Instructor (Anatomy & Histology). 1973 
BA. , University of Tenmeiser: BA.. DVM. Kansas State University 
CARTER, MARY FRANEER ., eee esos een ae Associate Professor (Architecture), 1964, 1969 
An University of Georgia; M A. Columbia University: Diploma, Parson School of Design 
CASTEN, jam ES |, cC Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
Cavengan, Witam H. —— Rehabilitation Counselor (Vocational Rehabilitation), 1970 
thens College: MA. George Peabody College 
Causey, 5* —A Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1970, 1971 
Hirmingham-Southern College, MA., University of Alabama; Ed.D., Auburn University, 
Causey, sj „KEH E aeea pa He ee Assistant —— (Zoology-Entomology) 1968 
~ Ph.D. Louisiana State University. 
CHAwiu is, Ovi — Associate Professor (Horticulture) 1970 
E University: Ph.D. Purdue University. 
hastam, 3 c: EN &G ), 1956, 1963 
HE MS. Cornell E oles sor (Poong DES eography 
Chasta, MABBIAN — x Associate Professor — & Foods), 1956, 1963 
BS. Cedar Crest College. MS. PhD. Florida State University 
CHERELLIA, GEORGE ......... IL Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1968, 1973 
B.S. Unmeruty of Houston: M.Ed., Rutgers University. 
CHIEN, Mus palo A E E E EEES A PA Ree Instructor (Pharmacy), 1969 
Taiwan University; M5. University of Nebraska 
— Matern Sova ss — Professor (Forestry) 1946, 1951 
BS, University of Conneticut, MF., Yale University. Ph D. Michigan State University 
—— ⏑ ae ee Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1973 
85. Bigham Young University; M.A., University of Washington. 
CHRISTIAN, asd e ———— Assistant Football Coach, 1969 
$. Auburn University. 
Chmsteomiee D Nr auth, DANNS ve MORIS ININE NT B Assistant Protessor (Geology), 1971 
MS University of Rhode Island: PhD. Loursiana State University 
Chane, TECH uoo tenna es NUN NA Instructor (Mathematics), 1973 
5., Cheng Kung University; M.S. Ph. D.. Auburn University. 
CLARK, al A pe s iene Professor and Head (Physiology & Pharmacology) and 
Professor TA mal Health Research), 1953, 1959 
BS. DVM. Washington State University: M.S. Ph.D. Ohio Sute University 
Chaek, Crarces LE I dee uiii I EN Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1973 
$., Berry College; Ph.D. University of Mississippi 
Crark, pese pa Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology), 1956, 1962 


« MS. Ph.D. University of Minnesota 


CLARK, R. STAFFORD su. Coordinator (Field Services}, Associate Professor 
(Educational Administration), 1968, 1972 
AB., Berry College: M.Ed., University of Georgia: Ed.D., Auburn University. 


CLARK, Roy | GARLAND Em on pe oe ie Specialist (Managemen), 1962 
MS.. University af Southern Mississippi. 

Clem, Mas ORT taeda nearer Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970, 1971 

8 S... M.S. Auburn University. 
Cur, — UTE c NE Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1965 
= Clemson University, M S. "illinois Institute of Tec 

CLEVELAND AUEREA e ccn) Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1969, 1971 

S. jacksonville State University: M.S., Ed.D., 
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CLONTS, HOWARD A., fk. ..... sss Associate Professor (Agricultural Economics 
& Rural Sociology), 1968, 1973 
BS. MS, Auburn University; Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
CLOTHIAUX, EUCBIE s renonce idc a dativus; Feo hem do ds cde; Associate Professor (Physics), 1970 
BS., —— Southwestern Louisiana: M. Litt, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D., New Mexico Slate University. 
Coss, HENRY SS AY Lebe iud IAM PELLI a Electrical Engineer (Electrical Engineering), 1973 
xx" ETE University. 
Coss, Gas c MAS poi) spes ie be seransity VvUP PU EE ce Adjunct Instructor (Learning 
Resources Center), 1971, 1972 
BFA., Auburn University. 
COCHRAN, Jonin E jo fy e — Assistant Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1967, 1970 
BS , Auburn University, Ph.D.. University 
Copy, REYNOLDS M, recessisse d Associate te Professor t (Botany & Microbiology), 1961, 1965 
University of Tennessee: MS. Ph.D. 
COKER, Samu UP ada Ea SE ER AR —— pla dac ire Toxicology), 1959, 1973 
burn University; M.S., Ph.D.. Purdue U 
Count, "ARTHUR ST UTC I T de leaching Associate (Music), 1968, 1969 
„u Murray State University: M.A., Western Reserve University 
Tage Conus Ee a al Le A — and Head (Chemistry), 1968 
B.S., Kansas State University: Ph.D., University of Utah. 
COLEMAN, WILLIAM Ros iomain Qs quise Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1964, 1968 
- Southwest Texas State College: MA. Ph.D., University of 
Couns, JAMES B. aan aa babs Adjunct i Professor (Music), 1959, 1973 
A. University of Alabama, 
PAE ‘Berra J — ~. Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
AB. University of Georgia: MEd., Auburn University 
Como GERAED Fas Ma ase dvo pier Sect meiner assistant Professor (Poultry Science), 1974 
BS. University of Maryland; MS. Ph.D., Cornell Univers 
LOU ESO Aie e toca —— “Associate Professor (Theatre), 1967, 1971 
B'A., New Mexico State University: M.A., Denver University 
CONNALLY, Joser ———— Assistant Football Coach, 1952 
University of Georgia. 
Cowon, PAUL LA eea ce CERES Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1970 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 
COOK, Euizaser ERCP yee ee ee E - 
TOTIS — Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
Cook, Rowen ERT B. IR. s Assistant Professor (Geology), 1972 
School of Mines; M S, Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
— pater do e ME Associate Professor (Mechanical al Engineering), 1962, 1966 
B S.C E.. Duke University; M.S.E, University of Florida: Ph D., University of 
Chotta Mini — Director (Nuclear Science dez Assistant 


BEP., Auburn University; M.S., Ohio State University; Ph.D., Auburn ultofessor (Physics), 1969, 1971 


OOPER MARTHA Hove bud idt mit UEM Ea MR 
C uA Br ene rept eer FERS Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1973 


COOPER, MARGARET A i sald bp leah JANI: seine ecm eiat tcs Instructor (Nutrition & Foods), 1973 
„ Auburn University; ALS., Virginia Polytechnic Institute & State Univers 


T S, JR. 
Cope, * THOMA —5825 ag gag . Professor —— 1950, 1959 


Core, Kay FRANCES los succeed pei duds aer E re Instructor (Speech), 1971 
, Troy University; MA.. Auburn University 


— T — ikea Assistant Director (Agricultural —— Station 
for Outlying Units), 1946, 1966 
B.S. MS. Auburn University 


Cost E, PMICEHANU KU irigi iae Assistant Professor Speech € Communication), 1970 
BFA. , Ohio University; M.S., Vanderbilt University; Ph.D., Northwestern 


4 KULTON. wreeyeqeprrcedsueqpueserasvacors P d , 1962 
Gu UE ENS oi 


COO GOL Lensdial — Professor (Poultry Science), 1930, 1949 
BS. VM. Auburn University; MA.. University of Missouri. 


Couch, ROBERT HAL Sanss Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1967 
„ MA., University of Montevalla; Ed.D., Auburn U 


Cox, J. AS Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1949, 1972 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; PhD., Purdue University 
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Lot. SILET OU ani Director of Language Laboratory and Instructor 
(Foreign Languages), 1969 
AA. Hillyer j. College: BA, Long island University, M.Ed., University of Flonda. 
CRIN, JOHN J (Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 1970 
B.M E. Marquette University; M.B.A., University of 
Criss, ROSERT RANDOLPH .........eee Associate — (Accounting & Finance), 1966, 1970 
, MB.A., LLD, LD. University of Misimippt. 

Cerro BRENDA BY EneuqewsiressonEVu: — Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
Florence State University; M.B.A., Auburn University, 

Cronenatac FAUNE RR ja cd kad a aes ta Assistant Professor (History), 1968, 1969 
MA University of North Carolina: Ph.D.. Stantord University. 


— "Paul Wi sese Coordinator, Counseling and Mental Health 


(Student 
Development Service: Services),1969, 1972 
LA. Presbyterian College: 8.D., M.Div, Columbia Theological Seminary; Auburn University 


CUNNINGHAM, HUGH B. ...............--- Associate Professor (Zoology & Entomology), 1951, 1965 
aS MS. Auburn University; Ph.D, University of Iflnoas. 

Cum, ELROY A. » Professor fessor (Botany & M & Microbiology), 1954, 1967 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S., University of Arkansas 


CURRENT-GARCIA, ALVA cevccsccsecosccsecesscsccersesees Assistant Professor — J Chad 
Development), 


1947, 1965 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Women's College: M5., University of Nebraska, 
CURRENT-GARCIA, EUGENE... ccssccsersarrnssessnesensenececeseecesees Hargis Professor (English), 1947, 1964 
AB MA, Tulane University) AM. PhO., Harvard University 
Gurong | MALCOLM A. .. Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
MS. v3 Ph. D. ‘Virginia Polytechnic. Institute 
Daron, — OCA AR ooo aE Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1970 
MBs — State University 
— * —— Adjunct instructor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1972 
8.5. Lincoln Memorial University; MS. Kearney State College. 


DANIELS, SELDON A. a, .. Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation), 1972 
8.5., Lincoln Memorial University; M.S. Kearney Suite College; PhD, Teen. 1... 


DANNER, , CHRISTINE Mie EAT Td rer — Instructor (Secondary Education), 1973 
. Auburn University 
— — Professor (Agricultural Economics 
: — Rural —22 1943, 1957 
OS. Texas Technological College: M.S.. University of Tennessee 
DAROEN, PAUL Ai dass redd OLEE EAE NC Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1958, 1967 
_ Auburn Unversity. 
Oe; € Chane Do ee i se Alumni Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1969 
~ University of Wassissigpi. 
Danon, + —— H.. . Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1967, 1970 
. Univeruty of ‘Oklahoma, Ph. D, University of 
Davioson, PRISCILLA PLE EHE EC instructor (Pharmacy), 1974 
u Auburn University 
omi —— D .. Assistant — (Fisheries & 


Allied Aquacultures), 1973 
BS., Purdue University; M.S., The Obio State University, Ph D. ut Codi Sum 


Davis, DONALD E. 1. Alumni Professor (Botany & —— 1947, 1968 
BEd. Ped O. Eastern illinois University: MS. Ph.D., Ohio tne University. 
Davis, ELIZABETH Y. ee Coordinator of Research, School of Home 


Economics, Pro Professor (Nutrition & Foods), 1957, 1969 
BS. Colorado State University; MS., Ph.D. Aubum U 


Davis, FRANK B9... S Professor. y (Speech Communication), 1948, 1956 
AB. Herdiris College, MA., B.S., of lowa; Ph.D. Louisiana State 
Davis, d rur a. qure Assistant Professor (Aci (Accounting and Finance), 1972 
A, Southwestern at Memphis; MB.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
DAVE St VY s — Professor (Architecture), 1963, 1973 
BA. BS. Arch. Rice University, MFA. Princeton University, 
Davis, Norman D copia AI Ae ee E Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1967 


Ange — PhO., Ohio State University. 





"On leave. 
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Davis, PAUL cdi Assistant Head Football Coach, 
S~ University of Missis ippi: MA. University of Southern Mississ 


Davis, Pau OVE nincap wa Research Associate a a & Adult Education), 
E. MCE., University of Flonda. 
Davis, Row —— ed Basketball Coach, 
Georgetown College; MA. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Peabody Col 
Davis, Te. Clu Assistant Professor Salt & Microbiology), 
S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D... West Virginia University. 


Davis, Ww. H MEINES, M RNPORM Professor (Secondary Education), Coordinator of 


Internat I Paper Com F P , 1951, 
B.5.. Middle Tennessee State —S zapar Collee. Ed D Fou — 


Davis, — Ge ee a Associate Professor (Philosophy), 1966, 
„ Abilene Christian College: Ph.D.. Rice University, 


Day, Wisin B. canadien Vener sa a y ss STN. à Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 
E. Auburn University: M.S. Ph.D., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


—— I5 RG cece pia T N E Assistant Professor (Forestry), 
BS., University of Cincinnati; M.F. Yale University; DF. Duke University 


Dt Los REYES, GABRIEL Lee Assistant Professor (Foreign I Languages), 
Doctor of Laws, University of Havana; MA.. Louisiana State University: Ph.D.. Univers 


Ds RATHIRORE, GREGORING Associate Professor (Geology), 
B.Sc. Universidad Central De Venezuela; M.Sc. Ph.D.. Rutgers University 


DECKER, Ha HAROLD ELE . Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 


t Missouri State Teachers College, M. Litt, University of 


DEFFES, Texey BRET IG, airo cabe E T E E AE sp Instructor (English), 
. Southeastern Louisiana University: M.A.. University of Tennessee 


— WILLIAM L, Je. - M AC EIE ME ———— Instructor (English), 
B.X., Berry College: M 


DENDY, Enna Augen arte — Librarian and Catalog Libr: Librarian Library), 
AB. Flora MacDonald College: B. 51.5. Peabody College. MS.LS., University 


DENDY, JOHN STILES .......... esses Professor (Fishenes an os —— 


Entomol 1947, 
B.S. Presbyterian College, MA., University of North Carolina; no —— Mach —“ 


DENHOLM, Dp M reet cdi run rrt qe Professor (Industrial Engineering), 
., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Washington University 


Denton, LYNNARD — NI ann COMPRE, TUN Assistant Professor (English). 
A. Abilene Christian College, MA., Eastern Mew Mexico Universi 


DEVAL, Munun IEE DE E S N F —— and Head (Forestry), 1946, 
York State College of Forestry: M.S. University of Flonda. 


DARE pos BOR Ce Librarian (Alabarna Rehabilitation Media), 
B S.. Women's College of Georgia. 


DEVINE, CHRISTOPHER —ã Student Development Specialist 
(Student Development Services), 
BS. West Virgima University, M.Ed., University of Georgia. 
DEWEY, AUN Se eee peli Adjunct - Assistant } Professor (Economics & Geography), 
B ^. Hastings College: Ph.D... Washington Suu 


DIAMOND, Doucta EN arbre — —— (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 
im Veterinary College: 


Dixess, Ra "Ray — Associate, Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1965, 


niversity ol Arkansas; M.S.. Ph.D. Auburn Un 


DICKSON, Lyon On a a Ee deeds 3 Instructor (Sociology), 
„ Western Kentucky University. 


Dickson, — VAEA Associate Professor (Political Science), 
BA. “A, PhD. University of Texas. 


DIENER, JACKIE Sede odi pea Mp PME Assistant Professor (Laboratory Experiences), 
hs roy State University M.S., Ed.D.. Auburn University 


DIENER yf J Professor & Microbiology), 1952, 
egy S~ en University. . Ohioj; MLA. — tae n i toe s Se ^: qi ha 


DILLON ALLEN UN R. PRU UESO CE ish Ehe Intern (Small Animal her & Medicine), 
ONM., Texm A & M. 


Dinius, RoseRT a E ——— Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1961, 
Illinois Wesleyan University; M.S., University of Missouri; Ph.D ida State Unversity. 


Dinius, Shea a nee pe ee ee Instructor — & Finance), 
„ Northwestern University: M.S., Auburn University, 


1973 
1973 
1965 


1958 
1971 
1971 
1961 
1969 
1970 
1970 
1972 
1969 
1960 


1970 
1968 
1972 
1951 
1971 


1973 
1972 
1961 
1973 
1972 
1968 
1973 
1963 
1973 
1965 
1968 
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DIORIO, DOROTHY M, sretan sociate Professor and Head (Foreign Language), 1972 
BA. Avana! Unive Rit: WA, EXE College: D., University of North Carolina 


TG COTS A ase dl N aera D Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
as —— State University: M.S., University of Tennessee 


Dixon, Con Sce erp Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1964, 1970 
BA.. University of Colorado, Ph.D. Kansas State B 


Dosie, gys L —— Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1972 
Centenary College; MS. "PhD, 'Tuline University 1966, 1973 
DOERSTL SIN IE onus Professor (Architecture) ; 
nup i-a d Munich. Germany; MA. Dr. of Engineering, pee m Mane Germany 
DONNAN, HUGH H. ............e- Assistant Dean, Graduate School and Associa 
Professor (Counselor Education), 1965, 1972 
WA. M Ed. Furman University; Pht). University of North Carolina 
Donwan, Jurie D.. oss Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
AA, St Marys College, BA. MS. Auburn University. 
DONNELLY, EDWARD DANIEL ........ erret Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1946, 1959 
I BS. MS. Auburn University; Ph.D.. Cornell University, 
DONNAN, CON Snan Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1959, 1963 
AB. East Carolina College, M.S. University of Tennessee: 
Dorsey | Jot N J., JR.. * . Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
Auburn University, Captain. Us. Amy. 
Dourv, g HELEN oos FI PEN. ORO TTL = Associate Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1962 
. Cornel! University Ph.D. Florida State U 
— Wisin A., As BN m nee on cdit Mund uiid Assistant Professor (Horticulture), 1971 
bs uburn University: Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
pees MES Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1951, 1965 
BS M5. TES tcd EdD. University of Alabama 


Mosa o Ne tC p T y PUE e Eas a abe UNE Assistant Professor (Speech), 1973 
'85 ED. Ay — illinc Umversity- Ph.D, Southern Illinois University. 


Drake, rants Bos — — Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
MEd.. Ed.D. Auburn University 
DRISCOLL, LELLAND S... Assistant to the Dean (School of Agriculture), 1965, 1973 
8&5. MS. Auburn 
DUNCAN, JIMMIE We use Commanding Officer and Professor (Naval Science), 1973 
BS. Abilene University. Colonel. U.S Marine Corps. 


RAS Iber IE. ies ee Fe hd Instructor (Alabama Rehabilitation Media), 1971 
Dox BFA. Loumiana State University. i 
KELBERGER, MB PR ricultural Economics 
jonn E. Associate Professor (Ag ad Sect logy), 1962 1962, 1967 
AB. Franklin & Manhall College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University; AD. Mississippi 

Ountor, — ALEXANDER — Instructor (English), 1972 
Hobart College: MLA., Ph.D., University of North Carolina 

Du», | REY qc Ass istant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966 

SME, — — MSME, Ph.D.. Georgia Technology 


AE OE a a a A Professor se ace diacmolot 1949, 1963 
85, +t , PRO., Ohio State University. 


Dyer, Davin F. . ~, Associate Professor í (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, 1969 

EADOv, * es D Assoc te Professor or Vocational ^ Adult Education), 1968, 1973 
$. Cermon University, M.S., Ph. D. prim State Un 

tsi, Guts M, — ———— —— (Foundations of Education), 1966 


EASON, LEONARD a T Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
iversity 


EOCAR, S. A ENA N A Ea — (Poultry 1947, 1950 

BS WT Dm rA — — re Science), 1947, 

EDMONDS, Chances, IN ie ne rx, ener Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Arkansas. 


tuscros pes RN Assistant Profes Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
5., Old Dominion College: D.V M.. MS., ol Georgia. 
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ELLISOR, N MILORED Mo I E AIE Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
untington College: M:A. Ed.D., Columbia University 
ENGEL, HAROLD NG 1 RAS opcm ERE 5 Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1969 
Ar aa of Missouri. 
ENGEL, Jo £u "————— Teacher, infant La Lab Family & Child Developmenv, 1972 
i edo State University; M.S., University 
ENGLISH, ‘Dewey MU) daiira Associate panes ert ES Education), 1963, 1972 
M.Ed., Mercer University; Ed.D., n University. 
— lsaset — — Assistant —— (Vocational & Adult Education), 1945, 1961 
., West Virginia University; MS., University of Minnesota. 
EvSuINGER, —2 MERGIS Professor and Head (Agronomy & Soils). 1944, 1966 
University of Missouri; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Rines nde Ve rauco euin: Sis ee ee Vase R h Lecturer (Pathol & Parasitology), 1968 
, Por MS, Ph.D. Ue ig EN rer (Pathórogy rasitorogy) 
ESTES, PAUL MICHAEL 5,;. (6i IU sues erptiesiats endo" Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1966 
« Purdue University; Ph.D., University of Californ 
EVANS, Cvor — J — Professor (Agronomy ; & Soils), 1957, 1970 
, Abilene Christian College: M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D., North Carolina State U 
EVANS, —— —— Associate Professor (Agronomy & oils), 1949, 1953 
S.. Auburn University; M.S., Cornell Univer 
EVANS, — — — pane Instructor (Economics & Geography), 1972 
, Auburn University 
FABEL, Rost F. iki vetta IN Ua jo RUE da nd xim sa e debdd idund vos E Instructor (History), 1969 
., Oxford University. 
Factor Berry o rea vech cove ech couvauh ease Instructor (Speech), 1970 
BA ,, University of Alabama 
FARLEY, w. (ehe rode cup naa upon ds Director, University Placement Service, 1964 
Auburn University 
FARRINGTON, GPE Gat d ic Pede papoan orao e Flight Instructor (Aerospace Engineering), 1973 
n University 
— v ts C 103320 19052002 EEN AS Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1949, 1965 
Auburn University. 
FAUST, RostRT bo ome eot dep des: DIS eee Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1968 
„ University of Oklahoma 
Feaste, \ AA Ere otn Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1956, 1965 
EE, MSEE, Auburn University. 
FELD, HUBERT SU Assistant Professor (Management), 1973 
S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
FERGUSON, Rossa r, E cot iium m EM Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1973 
., Auburn University: Lieutenant, US Navy 
Fewer, Evam ———— Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
» jmbia University, 
Fick, Bess sen "tette per. - NS sa Te ins ao Ems. IE. DEAD LR. Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1970 
5. Wayne State University M.S. Ph.D.. Oregon State University. 
FICK, Revel Linas bbs E RIG Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
Tees — State College; M.S., University Southern California; M.A., University of the D. Stanford 
FISH, FARLEY HC AK E 1 EA apes Librarian | li, l; Gift »d Exchange Librarian (Library), 1971 
irmingham-Southern College, M Librarianship, Emory University. 
Fnariruck BEN. N. IR. Free Vus Rari Ee mme cmt cane ay- amis (Mathematics), 1959, 1966 
iversity; MA, PhD. University of Texas. 
— yee PRESTON ne Associate Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1962 
BS, Middle Tennesssee State University; M.A, Ed.D., Peabody College. 
FITZPATRICK, PHILIP s [m Mb perm be Professor (Mathematics), 1962, 1968 
B5., MS, Ph.D., University of Oklahoma 
FrrzPATRkk, Pine Mo E E PV UpE 03) KassUUSUENSERSLtse0e nda ted da» aoo Instructor (Art), 1968 
BFA., Auburn Unrversity. 
FLETCHER derreer — csi dre Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
BS. M A.. Appalachian State University; Ed.D., Auburn University 
FLOOD, CLIFFORD NU Wile pik Eu aime dece Assistant protesia (Agriculture Engineering), 1971 
"BA AE, University of Florida; M.S., University of Kentucky: Ph.D., Purdue Un 
FLOWERS, JIMMY DON ....... eerie nnn Research — pene Analysis), 1973 
BBA., University of Georgia; M.B.A., Auburn University. 
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FLOWERS, CERT hs. i oes Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
. Mississippi Valley State College. 


Fume, * He J. — ees ASSOCÍate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960 
SME. “Texas AAM University; Ph.D., Tulane University 


Ext Gtorce edlen Am Associate Professor (Zoology- Entomology), 1966, 1973 
8 AM n Southern Illinois University; Ph.D., Auburn 
FORD, —— DUC, ee omiies pre Professor (Health, 
Physical Education & Recreation), 1973 
B5. M5. lacksoovilie State University, 


Forp, jo L „~ Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1969 
BS. University ol Southwest Louisiana; B.S., Ph.D. Auburn University 


FORD, RALPH M. esame: ASSOCiate Professor (Mathematics), 1965, 1967 
BrP. MS. PD. ‘Auburn University, 


Forster, Sales Wi ET — Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1972 
BFA, MEA. Drake University 


FORTENBERRY, Lund PL Gina A Professor and Head (Political Science), 1968 
MA, University of Mississippi; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


—— ants P. auno etel E Dd OL MU cat tenes Professor (Psychology), 1965, 1969 
BA , Birmingham-Southern College. M.^.. Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


FOURIER, ARTHUR E. ss Professor and Head (Health, Physical — 


& Recreation), 1961 
BS., University of Illinois: MA.. Ph.D.. Peabody College. 
Fourier, | RurM G.. . Librarian Il and Head, H Humanities Divis Division [Ubrary), 1962, 1972 
Vanderbilt Uniwersity; MA. University of ina; Ph.D. 
—E— ifo a ee. ae prety ti ples —— — 1971 
BS „ indiana University, MS. Ph.D. Purdue University 


FRANCIS, Rosert J. — Professor (t (Health, Physical Education § & Recreation!. 1963, 1964 
; Otio Northern University; M.A tern Kentucky State University, Ph State University 
SEA lon C. ....... —— Lecturer (Pathology & pred 
4g Zoology-Entomology), 1967 
85. M5. Ph.D. University of Utah. 


FRANK, Harry E cut. , Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1973 
u State University: Ed. D., Florida State University. 


— panes R. C Adjunct Instructor (Forestry), 1973 
Adum L'nrmersity. 
972 


FREEMAN, EDWIN RR. ooo ns, Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 
Adum Universaty, M.Ed.. University of Georgia 


FREEMAN, lohn D . Associate (Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1968, 1973 
| Austin Peay State College, Ph D., Vanderbilt 


Peson — ee IM. SE gura m Professor (Sociology), 1960, 1969 
A. MS. Loutana State University 


ror om D. fessor (Physics), 1958, 1963 
| o D PRD Louisiana State Uni PTET TET ett ett eee Associate Pro essor ys J. 


PRETWELL, Pranie | /-————— Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1967, 1972 
Auburn University. 


FRIEDMAN, Mia T ee Assistant Professor or (Chemistry), 1968 
S. Universiy , of Pennsylvania; M.S., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. C 
—— Bou os crc nsu terere —— Alumni —— — 1965, 1969 
MS., Auburn University. Ph D.. Corneli University 


Gaar, x G iren: ign La j, 1969, 1973 
^r 55* — Ass istant Professor (F oreign Languages 


Gaines, JOHN L, IR. . . Assi sant Professor "Fisheries & All Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
—— College. B. X "University of Rhode Island: Ph.D 


Chat, Jaw | e zer. —— Professor Srp ere ee of Education), 1972 
Gu Ed D. — of Tenressee. 
NAWAY, THOMAS W. a Extension Associate (Vocational & 
Adult Education), 1970, 1972 


BA, Flonda Southern College; MA.. University of Georgia. 


GANT, CEecit M., ess Sharia iie] Extension Associate (Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
B5., MA. Auburn University, 
GARDINER, EATER d og ee OT Instructor (Speech), 1970 
A, Oklahoma University; MA., University of Kansas 
— ee lag, ee ——— Instructor (Political Science), 1970 
BA, Auburn Auburn University, MA., Georgetown University 
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GEIGER, GRADY EUGENE ......... enirn eii nh Librarian Il and Head of Circulation 


Division (Library), 1960, 1963 
B.5., Auburn University; A.M.LS., University of Michigan. 


Comes, TET Te Cu ener irem cei iaES US Librarian Ill and Assistant to the Director 
of Libraries (Library), 1968 
AB., Duke University: M. S.L S., University of North Carolina. 
GIBSON, J s TERONG csc coyesesseveasés OUO Shaweln NOTES RAGED qud Assistant Professor (Pharmacy), 1972 
, M.5,, University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Mississippi 
GIBSON, Rosen ME nie eod MSti qul Mf E Assoc iate Professor (Civil Engineering), 1969 
ort Hays Kansas State College: A.M., Ph.D. University of Illinois, 
Gucast, iig 5 Rea Nuclear Engineer (Nuclear Science Center), 1969, 1970 
„ Northwestern State College. 
GILES, — a asasinesis aataid Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970 
D.VM., Ph.D., Oklahoma State Universi 
Tyysá FLoOYU R., |. 1 sure ARM Professor (Zoology-Entomology), Ts 1967, 1971 
B.S., Arkansas Polytechnic College; 8 M.S., University of Arkansas; ississippi State 
GiLL, WILLIAM ae ee I Adjunct Professor LAricu tura Engineering), 1967 
5. Pennsylvania State University; M.S., University of Hawail; Ph.D., 
GtLYDE, ED a asco. SH SY SEE A ae E K — — (Music), 1946, 1957 
CL, LMus.T.C.L.. LRAM., LT CL. (London, England). 
GOFF, HaKoto PLEET JUI UAR TENE UES d Teachi 1971 
nA Ay EAS eaching Associate (Aerospace Engineering), 
e dac PONE. Vatpp ne tone pa ipee s canda Professor (Forestry), 1947, 1963 
Br —— — M.F., Duke University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University 
GOODLING, JOHN S. see Associate Professor technical Engineering), 1968, 1973 
BSM. E. MS Ph.D.. University of Florida, 
GOODMAN, ous G See ene ee Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1939, 1946 
BS., „ Auburn University. 
GOODWIN, enim Br Direkte rr E edidi Associate Professor (Management), 1967, 1973 
4 University of Florida; M.S.. George Washington University. 
— FIYBDNUCL Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1953, 1970 
BŚ, M .Ed., Auburn University 
GOSLIN WILLIAM ELLE diea Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1959 
65. M5., Ph.D. Ohio State University 
GRAF, EDWARD R. ICD ann ia e Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
EE. „ Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Stuttgart, Germany. 
GRANT, RICARD a EN E E EA Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
University of Saint Thomas; Ph.D.. University of Texas. 
GRANT, (ee VEIT AC Director (Student Devel Dunn Services) and 
Professor { lor Education), 1957, 1969 
BS., Auburn University; ELD., Columbia University. 
GONWEL. FICHAMEP LIS reris dU» Associate Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1972 
&.A., Baylor University; M.Ed., University of Florida: Ph.D., Florida State University 
GRAY, BRUCE My ucerpaleststeesesssesss Vat rem AK GEeck Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1972 
,, Ph.D., Cornell University. 
GREEN, —— D OIE EAR dxsmi INTAI, Instructor (Mathematics), 1972 
Troy State Iniversity; M.Ed., Auburn University 
— Fus Qi Ioco dm Un si ed Assistant. Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
ÉS., ., Auburn University; Ed.D., University of 
GREENE Josemi La PRs irinari nsis Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1968 
uburn University; Ph.D., Emory Vni 
GREENE ROBERT b erbe edi istant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
BA., Allegheny College; M.A., Pennsylvania AS (oid s 4, University of 
GREENSHIELDS, CHARLES BAL LE — Associate —— ——— of Education), 1969 
„ MA., Ph.D.. Michigan State University. 
GREER, sms Écosse uL AMARE a Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
M.Ed., University of Georgia 
— NR — a ok —— Adjunct Instructor (Veterinary Medicine), 1973 
B.S., D. V.M., University of Illinois 
GREISSMAN, B. EUGENE Lene Alumni Prot Professor and Head ad (Sociology), 1 1370 
BA. —— ns MA. Baylor University; B.D., New Orleans Theological Semi 
ivers ^ 
GRIFFIN, CHARLES M... Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


(School of Engineering), 1970, 1971 
B.S.. Auburn University. 
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GRISHAM, WILLIAM K., J. eem intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
D VM , ^uburm University 


GROSS, CHARLES | gh AAPOR an ra MORE RR Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1972 
AS_BSEE. University of Alabama; MSEE, PhD, University of 


— IONRN R:- perdió Research Associate ——— Adult Education), 1973 
- Y rar e Methodist University, M.Ed., University of South Alabama. 


GROTH, AARON | H. «Ir. — Professor and Head (Pathology & Parasitology), 1957, 1964 
] VM 


n University: M 5., Iowa State University 


Grover, fiat He eee Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1971 
$. University of Utah; ALS., Ph.D. lowa $t 


Guoauscas, Ros ROSE TAE See ee — (Botany & Microbiology), 1960, 1969 
Woo Univenuty; M.S. Ph.D. University of Minois 


GUENTHER, RAYMOND | EIEE ILEI AAIE IIE a nena Assistant Professor (Mathematics), 1966 
PAD. lowe State University 


—— Hos], JR. .. Assistant Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1973 
RA. MBA. PhD. WS. University of Georgia. 


Guin, Iwas A . Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1970 
BS M5 JUniversity of Alabama; Ph.D. ‘University of T ex 


GUTHERY LORENE SF el Adjunct Instructor (Foundations ot Education), 1969, 1973 
as M , Auburn University 


Guy. Chane — te rana. iurgia, e ome ccm Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
Wofford College; M.S.C., University of A 


Gwin, Dune Buts, Mao RI, ARE A a E O er Instructor (English), 1971 
A. Southwest Miytiasippi Ir College, B.S.. Troy State University; M.A.. Auburn University 


Gwin, —* OK Sec eet Eas ee Iu Instructor (Architecture), 1973 
Arch., Auburn U University 


fons qo M Á———————————Ü Professor (English), 1947, 1952 
lS. Lelayete College. MA, Ohio Wesleyan University; Ph.D.. New York Un 


HAJEK, Ben WE db er aii Associate Professor Bates & Soils), 1968, 1973 
oa ai University; MS. PhO. Aubum University. 


Hacoua, ALVIN H., JR. serene ennt Specialist (Vocational Agriculture), 1966 
, Auburn University 


HALE, Cane W PELLIT UM. umen e Associate Professor (Economics & Geography), 1970 
pre d Tex. AAM University; Ph.D. University of Texm 


HALE, Divus P. — oom Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1957, 1965 
Maddie Tennessee State University; MA, Peabody Col 


Hare, — rrt a Assistant —— (Vocational Education), 1956, 1959 
85. Troy State University, M.A., Peabody College. 


Harr, Davio l NRE ———— Associate Professor (Textile Engineerin , 1965 
TE., Auburn University: M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of 


Mari, Geno Ph. secs T RR RE Extension Associate ‘(Vocational & Adult Education), 1972 
~ Unversity of Alabama 


Hati, Hras H. Seea a T e apaa Ra EA Assistant Professor (History), 1967, 1971 
BA, Duke University. MA. Auburn University: Ph.D., Vanderbilt University. 


HALL, lames F. TT oc — — Instructor (Mathematics), 1973 


HALLE, ** — se OE ee S m Instructor (Speech Communication), 1971 
S, Wincomin State University, M.S. University of Oregon 


— MAYRARO Bi ——— _ Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1971, 1973 
BS MS < Ph.D. Auburn University 


MAND, st Vi aniio e RC Qi ce Associate Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1974 
M.S., Swarthmore College. Ph D., Massachusetts institute of Technology. 


HANKES, Il Animal 
ETONE p uai-isiiiadittd Associate Professor (Sma 2 2s ka] el 1969, 1973 
85. OV M University of Illinois: M.S., Ph.D., Colorado State University 
Hannay, „Juta H. aeaa irae ET Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
LIEN Xam Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1971 
B.S. Auburn University, MS . Institute of Textile Technology, Ph.D. Demon University. 


HARDY, Wi cultural Economi 
LUAM E., — Assistant Professor (Agri And Rural ——— 1972 
85. MS. Ph D, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


HARGIS, Ames H. pCR INN. RIDER, ero od: _ Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
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HARLAN RICHARD S. Kader aa Assistant Professor (Physics), 1959 
HS. al Academy 
HARNEY, Manis ELLEN T Sa aes B — Instructor (Nutrition and Foods), 1972 
., University of Kentucky; M.S. Cornell University. 
— * D obiret eR sen RP Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1969 
É. University of Illinois; Ph, D.. Oregon State University 
HARPER NADINE Gs 5 ps EAANSAMAD nre en Medical Illustrator (Veterinary Medicine), 1973 
ÉA. M.S.. Medical College of Georgia. 
HARRIS, Hure dq eT ee ETA Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1936, 1963 
. MS., Auburn University. 
Hannis, —* NERONI Iren P n UNS ES "Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
M.Ed. University of Mississppi; Major, US Air 
—— hates Eom Lean . Assistant —— & Acting Dept. Head 


( (Marketing & Transportion), 1968, 1973 
B B.5., Emory University: M.B.A., Ph.D... University of Florida 


HARRIS, RALPH A yv ireapua peau» Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1960, 1963 
MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University, 


TM so A. , CLEVELAND uds ur — Professor and Head of Department (Theatre), 1970 
BS ., Ohio State University; M.A. University of Arkansas; Ph.D... University 


HARRISON, Davo JEU BL HE NO a TR. Instructor —— Experiences), 1973 
Bob jones University; M.A., Appalachian State University. 


Harrison, josern H , IR. csventestressepterecerssersereenee Professor (History), 1950, 1968 
n Ph.D., University of Virginia. 


HART, DaviD R f. POUND ID Mo PESE A Adjunct As Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 197 1 
uburn University; M.S., University of 


— Donato LEROY T a itte te AS. (Computer Science), and 


1966, 
Mi Manager of f Com n puting & & Programming Services (Computer Center), 1966, 1972 


Harran, MAURICE Plis a AES: MIRABILI 205 Professor (Accountin ng & Fi & Finance), 1956, 1963 
High Point College: M. S.. Umversity of North Carolina: M.B.A. University 


—— ‘Chester (UR TTE Professor (Sociology). 1951, 1967 
BS., MA, Ph D, University of Wisconsin. 


HARTWIG, ——— aS VENETI E NAT Instructor (Mathematics), 1960, 1963 
BA. University of Wiscomin; M S, Auburn University. 


HANTZOG, WILEY. CA. IW. oriens inn aani Assistant Professor (Vocational and 


Adult Education), 1971, 1973 
B5., North Carolina State University; M.A., Appalachian State University; Ed.D., Auburn University: 


HARWELL, KENNETH EDWIN ............ er Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1963, 1971 
B 5., University of Alabama; MS, Ph.D, California Institute of Technology 

HATCHER, RICAN CELL Writes terse Assistant Professor (Foundations oi of Education), 1969 

Abilene Christian College: M.Ed.. University of Oklahoma; BD., Auburn U 
Haronen, C Qui E, EN ica ccstns €isvvtsscpepscds usc Ocio eideka ya d NONN instructor —— 1970 
uburn University. 
Harrie, — Che Associate Professor (Art), 1964, 1971 
Northwestern Michigan College; B.A. MA., Michigan State University: MFA., University of Wisconsin, 
Poe Ferp , S IVO TT PICTUS LN A Instructor (Civil Engineering), 1972 
BS M ., Auburn University. 

HAWKINS — — ee Professor (Animal & & Dairy Scien Sciences 19 1952. 1959 
BS., Western Kentucky University; MS., University of Georgia; Ph 

HAWKINS HERBERT IESEL. a re aisd sa eee .. Director, — 1966 

BS., M . Auburn University. 

HAYGOOD, * — SS PR OERE OTER TERTA Adjunct Instructor (Accounting & Finance), 1973 
BS.. University of Alabama; M.B.A., Auburn University. 

HAYHURST, DALAT Eo rer disias inen aai sni Gaal Professor (Political Science), 1968 

, MLitt., Ph. DD. University of Pittsburgh 

HAYLEY LEE R. eer EE E ERE ae — Director of Athletics, 1972 
BS. ., Auburn University 

HAYES, Vinci base qid aq Gy) Assistant Professor (Vocational and Adult Education), 1971, 1972 

.. Samtord University; MA., Ed.D., University of Alabama 
HAYS, Koare L E E E O A —— (Zoology & Entomology), 1957, 1964 
„ Auburn University; Ph.D, University of M 

HAYNES LUTHER —— cet Professor "wt Head (Technical Services), 1945, 1962 

Bs. M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D. Bradley University. 
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HAYNSWORTH BRR A AETERNE ee Professor (Mathematics), 1960, 1965 
Coker College: MA Columbia University: Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


Hews, JON G a a a a atc — (Political Science), 1973 
\, Lalayetto College: MLA. PhD. New York University 
Roce. 


pe v . Associate Professor (Foreign Languages), 1959, 1972 
a. A. MA. Duke University. Ph D. ‘Ohio State University. 


HENDERSON, RALPH A., JR. usse Instructor (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972, 1973 


V University of Missouri. 


Hester, ATHA Le A . Librarian II and Veterinary Medicine Librarian (Library), 1967 
, Misoun Valley College; M LS. University of California 


UA W, rr eee Associate Professor (Marketing & Transportation), 1970 
ÉS, Auburn University. MA Ph D. University of 


HENRY, AN BU ore dario desee —* Il and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1971 
A, MES. University of Texas at Austin 


HENRY, * FREDERICK ..... . Professor and Head | (Management. 1957, 1969 
. Auburn University. MSIM. ‘Georgia Institute of Technology. Ph 


HENRY, — UB Smet asco up Mee Assistant — posse rich — 1973 
AB. MAT. MS. Ed D.. Indiana University. 


HENSON, CURTIS ay a ee ee ee Assistant Professor (History), 1966 
. Auburn University: Ph.D. Tulane University 


—— BRUCE E. -. Associate Professor (Industrial Engineerin 1965, 1973 
BLE. Ohio State University; M SM, New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State rain Ma 


— 3 Cal) a ee E Assistant ‘Professor (Sociology) 1971 
E Corns} institute of Technology. B.D., Emory University; M.A. Ph.D. 


HiERs, —— dE A rs hone ancien ee s ad Hout DM) aie, 1965, 1973 
BAA MAA, Auburn University. 


MIGGINBOTHAM, THOMAS F. .. , Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
55 uU University of Georgia: M Ed. ‘Auburn University. 


Hictins, Roserr Sn a ee | Instructor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1973 
¥ Se. University of Queensland, Australia 


Hut, A —— ~ Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1948, 1969 
. Auburn University; M.B.A.. Northwestern University 


Hi, List |. c Ee EDO DLL ec a P t od Instructor (Sociology), 1971 
a Auburn University; MLA. University of Alabama. 


Hit, Wins EUGENE Sa cime a ep eas wale «Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970, 1973 
Fiord State Universi: Ph.D. Strathclyde Un 


Hit oro ARTHUR HOMME. —— (Agronomy & Soils), 1955, 1968 
Cornel! Uniwerty, M.S., lowa State University: Ph.D. Corneil U 


—E—— e N A ee R E Associate —— (Mathematics), 1967, 1973 
MA Pap. University of Texas 


Hinton — AEGRO Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development, 1963 
5., University of Alabama; MS., Auburn University 


— WiLRUR efe rrr Esa, WAR Aat ANC URSUS OR Professor and Head (Music), 1956, 1969 
BM. MA. Ed. D., University of Alabama. 


"WURST D e ER a Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1962 
85. ot City of New York: MS. Ph.D, University of Texas. 
HITCHCOCK, , WALTER ee ee n Assistant Professor (English), 1966, 1971 
Auburn University, MA , University of Oregon: Ph.D , Duke University 
Hoess, —— POLLS T Rees ae a Assistant Professor (Art), 1967 
‘BEA University of Colorado, M.F.A.. University of Mississippi 


HOCKER, Assistant Professor (Art), 1972 
BA . North Texas State University; MFA, University of Utah. 


Hocker, Wittram E OE O A deme cr Assistant Professor (Art), 1972 
5., M.Ed., North Texas State University. MEA. University of Utah 

— — SERT Professor (Pharmacy), 1951 

BSP » University of Washington; M S.P. Ph.D. University of Florida 

HODGKINS, Eart |. . . Professor (Forestry), 1952, 1957 
S., Michigan State University, M S. "University of California: Ph D. Michigan State University 

— NORMA Sv GAURER „osissa Research Professor (Family & Child Development), 1964 

BS.. Butler University, MS., PRO., Florida State University 
HOERLEIN, BENJAMIN F. sn sau. Professor and Head (Small Animal 


& Medicine), 1947, 1958 
DVM, Colorado State University; Ph.D. Cornell University — 


Hore, Eowin MN J. — ——— Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1962 
ameli University: MS., University of Pennsylvani 
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HMOFFÁAAN; DAVIU CHANT «a oor corone sels ueeon ree remet Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
BLD.. Auburn University; M.S., Illinois Institute of Technology 


HOLLEY PAUL B. suos Vocational Education Supervisor (Vocational Agriculture), 1966, 1967 
Hs. ., Auburn University 


HOLLEY Win MV TT Svea ceccetcrsvrdceruneos Assistant nt’ Professor (Management, 1969, 1970 
as. A., Mississippi State University: Ph.D., EEA 


HoLLOWAY, CLE pado d wn rofessor wef Head (Anatomy & Histology), 1968 
» Auburn University; Ph.D., iowa ise University 


Hones, Joi? E’ hiai «aed is UO sis MM sees uso a instructor (Mathematics), 1972 
., University of Georgia: Ph.D., Emory University. 


—— MU FAFRED $1 Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1972 
B.SEE., M S.EE, EE.. Georgia Institute of Technology. 


HONOUR, FRANCES NL. LER Jar uii: o librarian i and and Readers. ters Adviser (Li ary. 1255, 1969 1970 
B.A., Tennessee Technological AC BEE ifornia. 


Hoop, Josm T Hide — — (Agronomy & — TS. 1959 
University of Georgia; M.S.. Purdue University; Ph.D., Cornell Un 


Hoot, JAMES N fec/vas sueta QU V2 Oba  FaoknAd Associate Professor (industrial Engineering), 1965, 1967 
S., Ph. D., Purdue University 


Hoors, PAMELA VA <cvuubens sahPasakgamesnstabenh<SciuepiNe E Fed dai Ue ac Adjunct Instructor (Music), 1973 
4 Tennessee Technological University; M.M., Auburn University. 


— Row RT D, sese Al — Professor (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1959, 1970 


Hoskins, recente a ee Extension Engineer (Engineering Extension Service), 1971 
Fort Hays Kansas State College. 


House, DONALD R wikia OR RUP ER uA atas Assistant Prof E ics & , 1973 
E sistant Professor (Economics & Geography) 


HousenoLDen, lenny NACH rege Pen t .. Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1969 
Wversity of Tennessee: M.S., Georgia Ins of Technology 


House, 1 DAWID E, 9528 (MJ tre Issl hi Instructor (Journalism), Adviser to the Plainsman, 1972 
Auburn University. 


Housro, KAVMSND arar a a a A] Instructor (Mathematics), 1973 
University of Texas; PhD., University of Houston. 


HOvELAND, LAE D. Soraia i ens MIU sate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1959, 1968 
S MS., University of Wisconsin; Ph.D.. University of Florida 


— ————— Student Development Specialist 
(Student Development Services) 1973 
BA., MA, Tuskegee Institute. 


HOWAR AS Wilds NRL: -s swasnones LS E PEIEE, EEN dre ept 
OWA p. Jou LAE T peres 5 Instructor (Foreign Language), 1970 
HOWARD, BRAY TIES LL aap con n a Ec pepe UE P EM Assistant, —— (Music), 1969 
, Campbell College: B.M., Westminister Choir College; M.M., Florida State 
Hsu, ANDRE — R Pro fessor Boe Engineering) 1953, 1962 
C. University of Nanking: M.S., University of Wisconsin; Ph ol Pennsylvania 
Huosow, Fre P Suaia aed tele tel d quM MEE isa TC (Civil Engineering), 1947, 1961 
„ Purdue University; M 5.. Princeton University. 
HUDSON, eus:  J—— Associate Professor (Large Animal Su & 
| AAP Medicine), 1967, 1972 
D.V.M., Oklahoma State University; M.S., Auburn University 
HUDSON, SANA CIE ne rar bs v REA Associate Professor (English), 1952, 1968 
~ University of North Carolina; MA., Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
Hurray, I SARE E Cis diviene rer a Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1963, 1973 
B.S., Cornell University; M.S. Ph D. University of Florida. 
HuresTuTLER KICK Ka <a orp eo akihhssbesnre MPa 1) aiaa M reri oae aU ai Instructor (Pharmacy), 1972 
M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Huc, 36 ect doled CE VETERE Associate Professor (Educational al Media), 1968, 1973 
5., University of Oregon: MA., Colorado State University; Ed.D., University of Southern California. 
vce, GLENN Hoop sleaze T rop y - Assistant *** (Psychology), 1968 
. Randolph-Macon College; Ph.D., Tulane University. 
— y ai PRINTER Associate Professor (Large Animal 


Surgery & Medicine), 1973 
B,S., DVM, Kansas State; M.S., Auburn University, 
HOMFHREVE, JOB RENNE Grureervareqcos aaanáas damury cup r8 éPPPEESCRGU PESE TE M17 Instructor (Mathematics), 1970 
B.S., M.S,, University of 
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Huner, Hernees EL eisini (Structor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
MS Aubum University. 


Myon, m LEONAR KD 5. eontenettonaamsenns Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1952, 1960 
, Auburn University 


—— es M arien Assistant Professor (Economics & s & Geography], 1968 
R9. Western Illinois University; M.A., University of finos; Ph.D. Louisiana State U 


IKENBERRY, ERNEST .. ,. Professor Sir. 1950, 1956 
, Ottawa University: M * "University of Kansas; Ph. D. "Louisiana State University. 


IRVINE, Laverne F, Associate Professor (Psychology), 1965 
, Louisiana Polytechnic irmiitute. “MA. PhD. "Stanford Univers 


IRVING, NUUAM Wo U areen Ad pes Research Associate : ceca Engineering), 1971 
S, Minap Sute | University, MS, Auburn Univers 


lawin, m DM d. ci Associate Professor d Head (Electrical Engineering), 1969, 1972 
E Auburn University, M S EE, Ph.D.. University of Tennesse 


vey, Wittram D.. . Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1947, 1961 
MS . Augen University: "Ph.D. Emory University 


oson, Jes MARK; B eer Assistant Professor Economics & ), 1968, 1973 
~ Auburn Un —— M.A‘, University of South Carolina. rof At £ geography, 


jacon, Mig E CLP I Librarian (Library), 1968 
DICE HOt aL a arene rep -ibraran 1 Land Catalos fy 


James, CHARLES Douctas VoM RE. m Nm Instructor r (Speech. Communication), 1969 
Hardeman College; 6.5. MA. Florence State 
James, — VL Fa i Ren, PM Ki Sill Assistant —— (Electrical Eng Engineering), 1966 
BStE «UE Ph.D., University of Alabama 


mE, DOS lo utei Erde E eee A Instructor (Forestry), 1973 
BSF MSE , University of Missouri 


JARECKE g JANETTE . „„ Associate Professor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
State College. AM. Duke University; Ed.D., West Virginia U 
jarecke, Y WALTER H. „ Professor (Vocational & & “Adult Aduk Education), 1970 
S. Bloormburg State College: MA., Duke University; Ed D., Pennsylvania State 
jarvis, GARTH L, „ Director of — noah Center, 1973 
AB., Banie Creek College; MO., Liniversity of Michigan 
krratv, C Davin k — — FE ee E Assi stant Professor essor (English), 1970, 1973 
tobar College, MLA. University of Virginia, Ph D. University of 
JEMIAN, Wars (Ea uu. Timaeus Faas ee en a es can Professor or (Mechanical Engi nical Engineering), 1 962, 1965 
Ch... University of Maryland: M.S.. Ph.D. Metallurgical Engineer 


Iss, E GA Assistant Dean of Student Afairs for Fratemities, 1964, 1969 
A, Wake Fore University: M „ Auburn University 


JENKINS, Sy Dt) 4e Ru NR ee SN Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 
L, Georgia institute of Technology, M.S., Ph.D., Harvard University 
JENKINS, V MALLA CR a A I OIEI E EN Professor (Psychology), 1968 
A, Colgate University, Sc M.. Brown University: Ph.D.. Yale University. 
JENNINGS, WILLIAM B orn RUE seen ean Professor (Microbiology), 1967 
Dwell University, DVM. (hon.), Berlin, Germany. 


JENSEN, dO w. - — J — Research Associate (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1973 


It Ove Wrest Re NBC TU: Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1966 


FREUEN, EUH Er Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1967 
sí. UU NES — Yale University) Ph D. Syracue University 

JOHNSON FREDERIC WERE s oasis n ED Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
BS. MS. University of New Hampshire, Ph.D. of Wisconsin 

EPOR gl Oy —— Assistant Dean (Arts & Sciences) 

and Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1970, 1973 

AB., Marshall University; MA. PhO. University of Tennessee. 0 

JOHNSON, Jenny H. UTC" ate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 197 

— —— 
— — jr. 


Beca a PEE tap EENAA & Soils), 1957, 1969 
BŚ, Wake Forest University: BS. agree ques ey Maa ee ete ed 


JONES, ALLEN WOODROW ......_... ivist —— —— 
Pee eee em ee eee eh eee ent oe Arch & hy ), 1966, 1969 
V5. MA, Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Alabama. 


Jones, EowagD 1946, 1965 
T DO. sj Aee "STU =» Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 
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JONES, E INOT Io T pr PR TUNI. eoa a Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1972 
> University of Puget Sound; M.Arch.; University of Washington 


JONES, Maoison P., JR. ....... Professor (English), ; and Alumni Writer-in-Residence, 1956, 1968 
Vanderbilt University; MA., University of F 


JONES, VONDALYN —— Instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1973 
Florence State University; M.S., Auburn University. 


—— —5 C. | MM Assistant Director (Engineering Experiment Station), 1956, 1967 
HS. US. Naval Academy, 


JORDAN , | RALPH RALPH ....... Head Football Coach and Associate Director of Athletics, 1932, 1951 


Auburn University. 
JOSEY, ALICE Instructor (Forces Languages), 1973 
A.. University of Alabama; M.A., University of Alabama. M.A. University of Mi 
lub Jos EPH F. nox — ~ Gottlieb lieb Associate Professor (Civil ram ME 1967, 1971 
Virginia Polytechnic 
JUSTICE, bes P FUR SALAIRE -Associate a Professor t (Secondary Education), 1960, 1963 
aM Kansas State Teachers College: MS. 


Justice, Many E paras vds eld maa — Professor (Elementary Education), 1960, 1969 
, Kansas State Teachers College, M.Ed., Auburn Un 


KELLEY, —— I E T Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1969, 1970 
LaGrange College: M.S., Ph.D., Auburn Univers 


KELLY, Wiis TE ee nen as a, MSIE eS Instructor (Folitical I Science), 1973 
> 9. Michaels College: M.A., New Mexico State University, Ph.D.. University of N 


KEMP, * L E a A E E SE FE AVNA Professor & Head — 1974 
B. Arh., Texas A&M University: M.Arch , University of Oklahoma. 


KENDRICK, ee AGE NEM ROMS NORD. Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 1968 
MA, University of Alabama 


Kid BOR iro miei sd NU ye ee . : 
"1A E TUN TON — Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
KERN, EDWARD E., JR. ... Professor & Director of MBA & MS Program (Economics 


Geography), 1955, 1966 
B.S, MS., Louisiana State University; Ph.D , University of Kentucky. 2: raphy} 


KETTUNEN, , MARIETTA PANNE a a paa dicisloscdemusheerd Associate Professor (Arb, 1954, 1957 
Art Institute of Chicaga; Studied New York Art Students League. New York Schoo! of Fine and Applied A 
— —— Res — — Adis Professor (Art), 1973 
É 5... University of Delaware. M.F A., Temple University 
KIESEL, Gtoncr dp HER Professor „(Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1952, 1968 
5., Rutgers University; DVM. Cornell Univers 
— ACAEDTIF. — Director (Cooperative Education), 1964, 1973 
6S. MEd., Auburn University 
KINCEY, TRULY ha accented inks Rd Lia e ad Professor (Economics & | & Geography), 1957, 1965 
^8 University of Montevallo: MA.. Tulane University; Ph. D., Ohio State U 
KING, CHARLES uy yo Associate Frofessor (Agronomy & Soils), 1952, 1969 
— University: Ph.D., North Carolina State Un 
KING, Gu TIC CERTE ATELIERS, Dice noe pre Professor (Psychology), 1972 
4, University of Minnesota; MS. Ph D, Florida State University 
KING, — GUTON pde Associate Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 


and Coordinator (Animal Health Research), 1968, 1972 
BSc Agr, DVM., MSc. Ph.D. Ohio siate University. 


KINZER, EARL r. Uoc CRIT pom v TR rt e Associate Professor (Physics), 1967 
" Auburn University, Ph.D. University of Virginia. 
KITELY, ae W. meer Airport Manager (Auburn School of Aviation) 
Associale Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1965, 1970 
B5., University of Minnesota; MS. Purdue University 


KJAR, HAROLD Pcs silvia aa e Associate Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1968 
4 Iowa State University 


KLINE, ROBERT J. eee Pro ift (F I , 1973 
LINE, — — — — ject Uplift tf Family & & Chi X Development; 


Kei Hao. I NT e Professor (Economics & Geography), 1946, 1950 
B.. Bered College, Ph.D.. University of North Carolina. 


HT, ANNA Wik e NT IET NET Le MI Rea 5. Adiunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
at University of Alabama; M Ed. Auburn Univers 


KNIGHT MELVIN Ben Assistant ——— {Vocational & Adult Education). 1968 
ÉS., Troy State University, M.A., University of Alabama; E Ed., Auburn University. 
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NUIT W^ COMMA RS 5, a a SCEuS a Professor (Textile Engineering), 1946, 1961 
Á T4. Auburn —— METT., Georgia Institute of Technology 


KOCHHAR, MAN MOHAN eher Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1964, 1967 
6S. on Medics! College, india, M.S., PhD, University of Texas. 


song AMSALI — GIARDINA Assistant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1967, 1968 
ity 


KOON, —— B. a: vngasanenssssceati ereen Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1973 
B5. Mid. Fd D, Auburn University. 


MOSOEMPOPP, cance E EERE E Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1969 
“BS. ChE. Cooper Union. MS. c D.. University of Michigan. 


Kovskoctis COSTAS A, , . Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1973 
BS, University of Salica; MS. ' University of Missouri; Ph.D. University 


NAME TER B Io on Jas Unicoat Drm Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1973 
ÉS., United State Military Academy: Captain, US. Army. 


KRAMER, THEODORE T, . . Professor and Head of Department (Microbiology), 1971 
VML Alfort, France: MS, ^D. Colorado State University. 


K&iBS, Anna E. . Librarian Il and Social Science Bibliographer (Library), 1961, 1968 
AB. Lounians Polytechmc institute: M.S.L.S.. Louisiana State University 


SRUUNAMDNVEIE TN. ao Professor (Civil Engineering), 1967, 1973 
BSc. BE. —— — India. MS. Ph.D., University of 


KRISTA, p AVERNE 8 M ME Associate Professor ay & Histology), 1969, 1973 
. South Dakota State College; D'V.M , Ph.D, University of Minnesota 


Knstensen, —— Ey capt ngu ipaa — Adjunct instructor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1973 
DVM, The Royal Veterinary and. Agnicultural University, Denm 


KUMMER, FRED S r Epe E Professor and Head — Engineering), 1935, 1969 
BSMS, M.S. Auburn University 


KURTH, Fow PL IO ENRON re AG ID Professor (Vocational, & Adult Education), 1970 
5., North Dakota State Teachers College: M.Ed.. Colorado State University; Ed.D.. University of 


—— — W roe eri i ee Pee In Leyes feti * 1973 
BA — College, B.D., ‘Union Theological Seminary, Virginia: $ T M... Yale Divinity School; RA | Princeton 


Lacy, ALLEN v WAYNE — ——— rere re Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1971 
- Auburn University. Ph.D., Iowa State University 


Lacy, mrs Lo gne No Ee T Ae e e E O Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1971 
BS. Autun Unrvenvthy M5. Tulane University: Lr Col, US Army 


LAFAVER PROM rre: Assistant Professor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971; 1972 
ity 
LAFONTAINE, c RAYMOND . eps NUT SED CR a ar mi Instructor (English), 1973 


LAFouvvA. ocu Aere ree Instructor (Sociology), 1972 
B College pt e Holy Cross: MA., University of Tennessee 
Lair, Chances — ae reo se e o Professor (Psychology), 1966, 1969 
BA. MA. University of Misouri; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 
LAMAR. MARY RY GEORGE — Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1933, 1963 
Univeruty; SLA., New York University. 
LAND, hes E Ae eee Professor (Chemistry), 1938, 1955 
5. Chernsony University; M S. Tulane University; Ph.D. University of North Carolina 


LAND, ** T . Professor Health, th, Physical Education & Recreation), 1941, 1943 
BS University of Alabama: M.A. Col 


Ang, ANELLEN — —“ —— — Physical Education & Recreation), 1969 


LANGE, ———— fessor (Ae e Studies), 19: 1972 
85 tm tie Unive — À Sa itae Univers, It Colonel, US 
CANTER, A d Ee erata — Assistant Professor f (architecture, “1972 
A, University of Mississippi, BA., Georgia Institute of Technology; MA 
LARSEN, AMI S. (uo rien dent ec aspe Associate Professor — 1959, 1970 
5. Rutgers Unmversity; MS, Michigan State University; Ph.D.. Duke University 
Lis ent oe ——— Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 
5. Maho State College: M.S. University of klaho; Ph.D., University 
LATIMER, AM — —— Professor (English), 1972 
A University of Texas; MA., Ph.D. University of Michigan. 
Laner pra l, LL E ir ru Instructor (Political Science), 1966, 1968 
A. Agnes E College; MS., Vanderbilt University, 
Larimer, Professor (Physics), 1962, 1971 
5. Northwestern University, M S... Ph.D., University of lilinois. 
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LATER RENATE IU actin 9ce-cocsacaashaniipaveaantanteapinsbantdebaltbinds Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1973 
AB., Wayne State University; M.A.. University of Michigan. 


LATTA, HUGH I caceounal ew chased oe HEREIN 1292008279 Associate Professor (Architecture), 1967 
B.D., University of Florida: M.P_A. Cranbrook Academy of Art 


LAUDERDALE, WILLIAM B. ............ Associate Professor (Foundations of Education), 1964, 1970 
., Ed. M,, University af Illinois; Ph.D., Michigan State Univers 


Moers 5 FORD, s Du trs rsen omae nc ni omnl — (Marketing & Transportation), 1973 
B.C A., Auburn University. 


Lavore, R ROMAN SAE E om Neap «la Ea e PERTH SANE RERO Associate Professor (Music), 1966, 1973 
BM., M.S., lulliard School of Music 


LAWLESS, DONALD SÀ. Saena a Librarian I and Humanities Librarian un e 197 1972 
A finn lg nem yr eia M.A.. Niagara University: M.L.S., University of Ok 
ee dei England. 


LAWRENCE, FAYE BUTTRAM .......sss — Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1946, 1959 
Huntington College; M.S., Auburn Univers 


— SIN Whe. ia ea Professor (Eenes & Allied Aquacultures), 1941, 1963 
8.5., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. lowa State 


LAYFIELD, CLAUDE EE Ee Giai Professor E once! Engineering), 1947, 1958 
B.A.A., 8.1.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia Institute of 


LAYFIELO MARY P ira su x Associate len Fair KC & Child Development), 1953, 1963 
B$, M.S., M. S.Ed., Ed.D., 


LEDBETTER, WILLIAM — J Associate Professor (Management, 1972 
B.S., University of Alabama: M.S., Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D., Oklahoma State 


LSOHMABD RHENTNE J; a — (Corset —— 1972 
85. Appalachian State University; M.S., Auburn University. 

LEPPERT ALFRED NE. EO Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1965, 1971 
B.M. E. Georgia institute of Technology; M.S., Engineer, Stanford U 


LEWIS, W: ‘Dayip EDI us rU Ee a a Va E SUP Sie ddl. —— Professor (History), 1971 
„ Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D. Cornell University 


LiNDHOLS — EE i adi SA Assistant Professor (Family & Child Development), 1972 
4 Northwestern University; Ph.D., University of 


LINDNER, CHARLES LIER Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1968, 1973 
cht sepe eren M S., Ph.D., Emory University 


Liemscom, JOHN Mibi nO on RIOERMEUH cic cu Instructor (History), 1973 
s MA., —— of Mississippi. 
Lrmscorr, i MARSHA a Bm PR pou pan n Instructor (English), 1973 
.. Mississippi State College lor Women 


LISANO m» Q. EE ee S -Research Associate (Home Economics), 1973 
B.S., Florence State University; M S., Auburn Univer 


LISANO, MICHAE (D ea pe ee eee a lad — X Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970 
5., Sam Houston State College: Ph.D., Texas A&M U 


LISKA, —* Museo E uote Pr Assistant Y Professor (Building Technology), 1973 
B.S., Michigan Technological University; M.S., Wayne State 


LITTLE, ALTON —— — Assistant AL pe porta ba — (Campus Planning), 1947, 1973 
Auburn University: M.S.C E, Georgia institute 


LITTLE, wA quip eost) AIATATAU so Guess des Instructor {Animal and Dairy Sciences), 1959, 1962 
., Western Kentucky State Univenity: M.S.. Auburn Un 


Lmerono, M MICHAEL Be. REPERI Assistant —— (Foundations of Education), 1971 
Ed.D. University of Florida 


RA —— A OER.. Vaai aE nap EE ES, E Professor & Vice President of 
Academic Affairs (English), 1957, 1972 
B.S., MA., Ph.D., Florida State University. 


LIVERMAN, JOHN H sequ Qu rapere sre Srerreerraaimidlbsl re sim pé dui 2 Eri Assistant Professor (Music), 1970 
M.A., Columbia University. 
LOGUE, Hancney EU BU aevbhsdnenaoihis ited TR Assistant Professor (English), 1964, 1968 
„ Auburn University. 
Lorose, aa — J iieed-- Extension Associate (Educational Administration), 1973 
A., Mississippi College; M.Ed., Louisiana State University. 
Lorenoo Eucene — E he a a E A VA E N S T Assistant Football Coach, 1951 
University of Georgia. 
— JANE Cos E EE O E, — Tse egis Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1956, 1966 
B.S., University of Minnesota; M.S., Auburn Un 
Lovett, RICHARD | papi ems Associate e Professor (rers & Allied Aquacultures), 1969 


S., Oklahoma State University: Ph.D 
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LOVSHIN N, LEONARD IW] pev Assistant Professor (Fisheries & & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 


Marmi University M 5.. University of Wiscontim Ph.D 


Lowry, , ames Lee Professor iar (Electrical Engineering), 1955, 1965 
, Auburn University, Ph.D.. University of Flor 


LYRINS, Jonn ~ Om Assistant Basketball Coach, 1973 
MA Georgetown College - 
LYLE, e A, . Professor and Head (Botany & Microbi iology), 1947, 1969 
BS. University of Kentucky, M. $. North Carolina State University; Ph.D. 


LYNCH, | Kerry NUS BG xc euo somma p A. EE dis I. Le Meet nc nobis (Forestry), 1969 
v Oklahoma State University 


LYNN, DE — ie Epp. Leonem Special Administrative Assistant, 1951, 1973 


BS. Auburn University 
MADISON, D. C. — .. Admissions Counselor & Adviser 
to Foreign & Minority Students, 1971, 1972 
85. MS. Tinkegee Institute. 
MADBGAL, ONE MU erue ro 1d a Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1970, 1973 
BAMA Michigan State University; Ph.D., University of Kentu 
MAEHL, „Witam Maser) 2 +, a aah CURRERE Professor (History), 1968 
A. Northwestern University, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
betaine SAEED .. 


cose secs. Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
BS. MS. PRO, Auburn University. 


ACD ON — Dean of Engineeri 


sor A ihai iod 1973 
8.5. US Naval Academy; MS. E., Ph.D. We. RR — 


Mansour, MODEL. a ias. Mieres Instructor (Marketing and Transportation), 1972 
. North Carolina State University, MBA., Auburn University. 
Meus. D UR dou UU OAM Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1966, 1972 
. MS. Mimimippi State University. Ph.D. 
MARCUS, RANA AG iur useervevesseciivqt Um césvens vei Povepapitamun peter Associate (Horticulture), 1972 
BS, MS. Auburn University, 
MARPLE | DENNIS N. — Assistant | Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1973 
MS., lowa State University, Ph.D. Purdue Un 
MARSHALL, NORTON soree Bae Professor (Bo (Botany & Microbiology), 1958, 1966 
5.. Pennsylvania State University: M.S. Ph.D.. University of 
Maan, and | EIECTUS QURE p S Assistant F ——— (Political Science), 1973 
A, University of Redlands. M.A. Ph.D. Claremont Graduate School 
MARTIN, FR M «aria iiihana ——— professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1956 
SAE. MS. Ph D, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
MARTIN, JOHN S. ese Associate Professor (Educational Administration), 
2 Director (Auburn Center on Problems of $ of School hool Desegregation), 1970, 1971 
5. Auburn Uneversity: MA., University of Alabama; Ed 
MARTIN, VOS C NC Eme d Ure vitio T —— 1951, 1958 
S, Auburn University 
MARTINCIC, AL8 | Education 
ERT FRANK .......... Assistant Professor (Health, Per | Education 1948, 1953 
BS. MA, Univenity of lowa. 
MASON, WILLIAM n Eae aar... Associate Professor (Botany & Plant Pathology 
and Zool ntomology), and Coordinator of General Biology. 1966, 1972 
BS, Arkansas —— EOM td. O’, University of Georgia. 
MASSEY jonn E e uo Ma iar TUN ER. v r oF Tu I Instructor (Art), 1970, 1972 
8 A ———— — PU: 
NATUS, instructor (History), 1971 
BA, indiana University, M.Ed. Auburn University 
— m. T ee) ee oor Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 


BEd, MEd. Ed Auburn University 


MAYFIELD, Lipa L. .. Instructor (Music), 1970 


EEE EEE Oe Lee me eee eee EEE EEE EOE EEE EERE EE EERE EH RRR ERR E ETOH RET ERE HERS Te 


Ma M.. Cincinnati College Conservatory of Music. (oss 
ei H ical Engineering), 
$5 At WHARTON, JR... sias —R— Professor (Mechanical Engineering) 
MCCALL, , CHARLOTTE TE stant Professor (\ (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
S, University of Georgia; M.S., —— D. Penn State 
BG — Instructor ar and pre ns era. (Library), 1955, 1971 


$. indiana State University, BSES. University of 
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McCaskey, THOMAE Aas (cae iL adasini d Assistant Professor (Animal & Dairy Science), 1967 
1 S.. Ohio University; M.S. Ph.D. Purdue University 
McCune AES Le os va ete Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1941, 1946 
.M., University of Oklahoma. 
— SAMMY — De ca ET DE D. Assistant Professor {Accounting & Finance), 1973 
A.B., LaGrange College. MBA., Auburn University; Ph.D. University of Arka 
MECON E WAYRNE sss ainas ilaina Associate Professor tAgricukural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1967, 1972 
B.S. M.S. University of Nevada; PhD., University of Tennessee. 


WACCOY) JAMES Assistant Professor (Psychology), 1973 
BS. MS, Ph.D. Memphis State University. 
McCu.uERS, Gan H. a: 5 sRDSATPASEAREGRITAANSA UE Instructor (Foundations of Education) 


Coordinator of Counseling, Student Affairs, 1961, 1972 
B.5., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


McDAnnet C GAYNER — er ee E Associate Professor (Poultry Science), 1968 
4 Auburn University; Ph.D. Kansas State University. 
— — p aanp aa oan, i FO PI OOA 1 Professor (Psychology), 1948 
B.A., B.Sc, MA. Ph.D. ‘Ohio State University. 
Mckianen, OHN De norpan „Associate Professor r (Anatomy & Histology), 1948, 1969 
M., Purdue University; M. S,, Ph.D. lowa State University 
ck, Masi ME does Research Aae (Consumer Affairs), 1972, 1973 
University, M.S., lowa State University, 
— — BANUINO rou sacs Saiciasdbabiness eod eid A Associate Professor and Head 


B.A; Alma College: B.D., College of the Bible (Kentucky); M.A., U of Kentuc (Prllasopny 126 LA ELE 1972 
mA niversi nt 
(Switzerland); Ph.D, Florida State University. id ky: 


MCLAIN LARRY —FF — Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
ASE 4 University of Idaho; Lieutenant, U.S. Navy. 
McLeoo, FRANCES LEO DTE GT Rc T, Tee Associale Professor (English), 1945, 1973 
B., Huntingdon College; MS, Auburn University, 
McMILLAN, MALCOLM COOK pesrssisssessonass Hollifield Professor and Head (History), 1948, 1964 
4, MA, University of Alabama; Ph.D, University of North Carolina 
MoMunray, THOMAS EDWARD .......ns Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1959, 1963 
8.5., „ Auburn University 
—— — haras T a À Associate Professor (Political science), 1946, 1972 
A.B., University of Alabama: M.S., Louisiana State University; M.A.. New York University 
MEADOWS, SCS dg pot ome c poe ye vano Sa Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1973 
B.5., Georgia Southern College 
MEADOWS, MARK EAU Professor and Head (Counselor Education), 1969, 1972 
5., Georgia Southern College: MA., Peabody College: Ed.D., University of Georgia. 
MEANS, RICHARD eee ee Professor (Health palsies EOU Education & Recreation), 1964 
S.. MA, University ot Minnesota; Ed.D., University of Cali 
MEIER, RICHARD E Seven elder any weiverdriplercrvudtcsts uapeuse A Research Associate (Forestry), 1972 
S.. Michigan Technological University; M.S., University of Illinois. 
RE Paut oped ea pasos URI E e Rp dit ptm Professor TCRemisey), 1957, 1965 
8.5., Bradley University; M.5., University of Chicago: Ph. D. Loyola University of Ch 
MELZER DOROTHY —— EEA EA EEA E A EN EREET OP Assistant — (English), 1968 
Ph.B. ,, University of Chicago. 
MERRIAM, Joser G XQ m Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
DVM. Kansas State University 
ere —— B.. . Commander & Professor (Aeros fospace Studies), 1971 
B.M.E., University of Florida: M.S., Air Force Institute: of Technology; Colonel 
MERRITT, WALTER AU AN co ete ery ater. nsa, in adco (Microbiology), 1971 
4, Texas AAM University. 
— Aro: —— —— Associate Professor (Political Science), 1937, 1971 
BBA. , University of Chattanooga; M.A., Auburn University 
MILEY, CLARENCE ES ap e a Na Associate Professor ‘Accounting & Finance), 1970 
IM., MSLM.. Georgia Tech; Ph D. University of Georgia 
— x. WOODRUPT. — Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1974 
b.s., Brigham Young, University; M.S., Ph.D., Stanford University 
MILLER Eom Phe EE desabsd eafisse e (E Res M tnttend Assistant Professor —— of Education), 1972 
BS., 5., University of Southern Mississippi; Ed.D., University of 
MILLER, — A nam er PII. IU Associate Professor (Educational Media), 1967 
B.S., Berry College; M.S,, Stout State University; Ed. D., Indiana University 
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FREE DI W: — Associate P Professor y (Pathology & Parasitology), 1960, 1968 
DVM. MSV. Aurburn University; Ph.D... 
Miki md n dm Coach & Instructo 
(Health, Physical Education and Recreation); 1973 
BA. MT. Central State University. 
MULMAN; MARY MAN ne ——— Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1968 
AB. University of Michigan: MA., Eastern Michigan University 
Mi LMAN, RICHARD G. — — Professor and Head (Architecture), 1968 
B Arch. MArch., University of Michigan. 
PULL PIES BARAT A Ladies ce casi c adie E EE do lada ca owe Assistant Professor (5 
Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1967, 1972 
DVM MS, Auburn University 
Miskowisc, a ae | Intern (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
DVM, University of Minnesota. 
Mme Dorothy E AR ny O rre ee eli veer, aeRO Instructor (Art), 1960, 1965 
ubun University. 
erent, — -A E pdt daa E Intern (Large Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
VM. Ohio State University 
—— SAM .. nnn Lr LAME, LE ADO 
BS. Aubum University. 
MOHAN, Ray P SRE ye ere NH — Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1973 
S. Agra Umversity, India; M.A. University of Maine; Ph.D., North Carolina State University 
Matz, face M ._ Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1970 
BS. MSCE, Dresel University, Ph.D. Stanford Univers 
MONEY p ames E. E. . . Coordinator of Veteran Affairs (Student Development Services) 
Auburn University, MA, Wayne State Univer 
MONTGOMERY, GARY T. sese Assistant Professor (Family and ¢ Child ild Development, 1972 
BA, University of Texas, MA. University of lowa; Ph.D., Texas Technological 
MONTGOMERY, RM, nee Prólestor —* Head reset & nal & Aduk 


Education), 1940, 1963 
O85. MS, Auburn University; PhD., Ohio State University. 


Moots, Gary aM D ea Mire reris Director of Social Work Instruction tion (Sociology), 1973 
S. Brigham Young University: MSW.. Florida State University; M. S.PH.. Ph.D 


Monet, CAL | a CUP Professor and H Head 4 Poult Science), 1956, 1969 
Auburn University, MS. Kamas State University: Ph 
oe E S arm Associate Professor d 1 Cobcdiasiot of Graduate 
Programs for Junior College fa Faculty (Educational Administration), 1967, 1969 
AB. MELA. Syracuse University, Ed. D 


MOORE, JANE B. eere: Assistant —— Ie a Physical Education & 


Recreation), 1969 
BA. judson College: M.S. University of Tennessee. Ed. D. University of Alabama 


MOORE, MIS Lec rr reg Instructor (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1968 
$ o Chester State College 


Note, RON Ka ——— Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
ESCE ms. MS, Oklahoma State University: Ph.D. University of Texas af Austin 
Moore. V Ls Oy R. -oan eria imde óm air ae Assistant Professor (Speech), 1973 
M.S... University of South Florida: Ph.D.. Kent State University. 
MOORE, Wayne eS as Coetu Sey, We ee Professor (Music), 1964, 1971 
Elon College, A.M. Ed.D., Columbia University. 
— “Wat ALTER yh) ee, een. Assistant P^ protessar r (Speech Con Communication), 1973 
hell hell College: BA. MS.. University of South Flor 


Mora, 3 c. D o M, e ote ne a Profesor Pout S try Science), 1958, 1967 


MORGAN, ALICE S... “Research Associate —— Adult Fdocationi 1970 
a4. University of Southern Missesippt: M.A.. University of Alabama. 


VORGAN HORE TL, f. erectis debi cia Professor and Assistant Dean 
p Administration, School of Veterinary Medicine), 1970, 1973 

DVM. MS. Auburn Univers 

MORGAN Joe vue. M LETT LLL S *- Assistant Pr Professor (Civil Engineering), 1971 
85. Tennwwee Technological University, M.S. Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

FORTRESS , Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music), 1973 
RA. MM, University of Alabama. 

PORD LAUREROE S. ere — Associate Professor (Music), 1973 
BM. University of Alabama; M.A., Columbia University 
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MORGAN, MARYLOU J. seen Assistant Professor (Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation), 1972 
A.B.. Wake Forest University; M.S., Ed.D.. University of Tennessee. 
MORGAN, THOMAS E. sees Associate Professor (Educational Administration 


& Supervision), 1968 
B.5., Austin Peay State University; M.S., Ed.D., University of Tennessee. 


MORGAN, WILLIAM V, vegassiorn ah bene Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1954, 1965 
University of Georgia: M.S.L.M., Georgia Institute of Technology 
MorcascJonts COH a ripe Associate Professor lor (Bonny and Microbiology), 197 3 
University of Wales; M.S., Ph.D, University of Nottingham 
Mores, Deewar 1S UIN EN TT RR. oe (Foreign Language), 1971 
„ Davidson College: MA., Yale University. 
— — DR J Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
&.S.. Mississippi State University; MA.. Memphis State University 
Moss, Amy Peut-on T N A T SG irsiuctir (Speech Communication), 1970 
BFA.. Southern Methodist University; M.A.. Auburn Univers 
BARS DIGIOVAR LE, Linasacaps drac Eden d — (Fisheries and Allied 


Aquacultures), 1967, 1972 
B5., MS, Auburn Unversity, Ph.D. University of Georgia 
Mount ROBERT JJ Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1954, 1972 
ÉS., MS., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Florida 
Mountcasti MAE EARS BC CR ———— Assistant A Professor (Chemistry), 1966 
S., ChE., Georgia institute of Technology; M.S., Ph.D. Univers 


Mowat Bagman Ph reco e pi tyes E Ea, TE oA — Professor (English), 1968 
4, Ph.D, Auburn University: MA.. University of Virginia 


— PGi. sans olg) ay rted Aven 9d uri URS PU Associate Professor (Physics), 1957, 1964 
BS. , M.S., Stanford University; Ph.D., University of Virginia 


MURPHY, MIA PR DOTNET ETE EO OO T Instructor (Mathematics), 1963, 1965 
., Auburn University, 


MYERS, | RONALD (oe. vede evel Assistant Professor (Management), 1968, 1970 
B.. Bradley University; | D., Drake University Law 


MYLES, Wittas oe Ta is eta ae: —— Professor (Management), 1949, 1957 
., University of Pittsburgh. 


Nach, —— — Tto Assistant Professor (Physiology and Pharmacology), 1972 
Iowa State University; MS., Ph.D.. University of Wisconsin. 


NADOLSY I Juan yen zs Assistant Professor ssor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1970 
Ed., Penmylvama State University; Ed 


NAGLE, H TROY kk VM— A ate Professor ‘Electrical Engineering), 1967, 1972 
BSEE, MSEE, University of Alabama; Ph.D. 


NASIR, syto SHAHID . ntructor (Pharmacy), 1970 
&.. Punjab University; MS, "Auburn University, 


NEELY, w GAUTIER, Associate ciate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1973 
Mississippi State University; MS., PhD. Louisiana State Univers 


Neuson: Dan: Assistant — (Political Science), 1969, 1970 
., Wheaton College, AM., University of Michigan; Ph.D.. Columbia University, 


— Av LARA, casunditiesiaios (edidi arinae decus Professor (Elementary Education), 1958, 1967 
ange College: M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University 


Uter —— AS) Seer Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


tion & Recreation), 1966, 1972 
B.5., Purdue University; MS. MS., Indiana University, 


NEWTON, WEEK PS ruiniga POLT anad «Associate Professor (History), 1964, 1969 
< University of Missouri, M.A.. Ph.D., University of Alaba 


— PE A o O Associate Profi Aerospace Engineeri 1960, 1970 
' BSAE, MSE. Ph.D. University of aen essor í ngi np, 


NICHOLS, SAMUEL ALA EE S PUB REMIS i207 Professor (Chemistry), 1944, 1955 
College of Kentucky: M5.. Ph.D. Ohio State University. 


NistT, oan si ——— a iiaa instructor (Educational Media), 1971 
a Lawrence University: MA., Imdiana University 


NIST, low A a c a N, Professor (English), 1966 
„ DePauw University; MA., Ph.D. Indiana University. 


Nix, PAUL E Head Baseball Coach and Assistant Football Coach, 1963, 1969 
., Troy State University, M.Ed., Auburn University. 


— RONALD ———— Assistant Professor priya 
rector tenane Clinic, 1969 
B.S., M Ed., Louisiana State University; Ed.D.. University of Southern Mississippi 
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NOLEN, LARRY WIR esa n OP E rA RAT a Instructor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1971 
DV M. Oklahoma State. University, 
— JOSEPH D^ .. Professor (Horticulture), 1945, 1973 
a^. MS. Auburn. University: PD. "Lóuisiafa. State University. 
NE EL PT LIOR SNC Instructor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1973 
BS. Mid. Auburn University 


COGO DERES MÀ Leona densis: Associate Director, Engineering Extension 


Service, 1957, 1973 
BML M E, Auburn University 


Oturtr, DONATHON C. . periere sic asses MIStruCtOr (History), 1966, 1970 
BA. NA. Auburn University. 
VON LRTI a E a E Assistant Professor (Art), 1968 
BFA. Layton Schoo! of Art MEA.. University of Cincinnati 
CUN, TID TS, ainia Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1973 
BS. Wisconsin State University, M.A., Ph.D. University of ii 
Orson, SUSAN B: — ee anc (Foreign Language), 1972 
B. Regn College. MA. ‘Fordham University. 
— NUN | eee an ali a ne” Assistant Dean, The School of Agriculture, 1973 
as. University of Wisconsin: M.S., Ph.D. Oklahoma State University. 
Orr, HENRY — me SNP ED Lar ruere eee. x Professor (Horticulture), 1947, 1962 
Andum Urienti MS. Ph.D., Ohio State University 
Ortis, Kennen ER; . Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1953, 1963 
, Dakota Wesleyan ‘University. MS. Ph. o. lowa State Univers 1970 
—— BOSE LL ——— Speech Communication), 
An: beh Coombs Coleus UC NER toe rolessor (Speech, University. 
OWEN, LUAM I ie on Ss Salen en ma instructor (Mathematics), 1972 
. Dawndsan College. Ph.D., University of Georgia 
Owsuy, p E Professor (History), 1960, 1968 
A. Varsdestit University: MA., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
—E , Wittiam | ARE eee Hum Associate Director (Cooperative Education), 1967, 1973 
EE. MS. Auburn University 
Pasar MARIO M. sess Associate Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1973 
- Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Washington 
P own. — U.. .. Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1972 
A. Uerverity of Houston: MA. PhD. "Tulane University. 
PARDA, ~ ROOST A Cc ii Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 1972 
; = „US Naval Academy: Lieutenant, US. Navy. 
RP, pet Dean, Graduate School, Associate Professor 
(Animal & Dairy Science), 1965, 1972 
B5. M5., Auburn University; Ph D. Texas ABM University. 
PATRICK, | sien ui BOR 2 ee ewe a Professor and Head (English), 1946, 1947 
» Mississippi State University: MA.. Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
PATTERSON, MON ne c o ME UN Assistant Professor (English), 1961, 1967 
B., University of Richmond; MA, Auburn University 
PATTERSON, Goroon D. o^ Assistant, Professor ‘Vocational & Adult Education), 1971 
BS. MEd. Aubum University, PhD... University of 
— OU Ss ee eme d Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1973 


BA "Padi Coles MF A... University of Georgia, 
P ATTERSON, RICHARD MCCARTY Lesen Professor sor (Botany & Microbiology), 1949, 1968 
r MS., University of Florida; Ph D. Pennsylvania State 
Perte, TP MS a ee eee Professor (Animal & Daly Sciences), 1957, 1965 
BS.“ Miaresipps University: M.S. Ph D., Texas A&M University, 
PEAK, lonn H. TAN a E TE Professor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
9. Hampden-Sydney College; MLA. PhD. University of North 
Prats ANN NN B. Pi s P RE — ions ai Adj unct Assis Assistant Pro Professor (English), 1973 
Auburn Universtiy: MA., Univentty of North Carolina, A-D, z sau. 1941, 1960 
JÀ 4 - Mtas ar De me CE ( 
X MS. na fue Aa ET Goes Adjunct Professor ^ —— 


PEOERSOL, „Wato M. (Ph & Pharmacology), 1967 
aren — Professor ptr Physiology 


PEET, Heren eee ties Bibl (Library), 1937, 1959 
AB, Mining: Sae Collage lo Warren, MAT Humane, ae. 
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PEET, RONALD MITTIT LICET TRITT Assistant Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1970, 1973 
roms m MA Australia; M.R.C V. 5,, Member of the Roy College of Veterinary Surgeons, London: 


PENDERGAST, PATON Feat: Instructor (Political Science), 1970 
BS .. John fa y College of Criminal Justice: M.P S., Auburn University. 


PENLAND, Lucia I. xara See Librarian Il and Social Science Librarian, (Library), 1970 


* Woman's University 


Penning 1 Donato Een E EE E NEEN. Professor and Head (Horticulture), 1966, 1969 
—— State University, Ph.D.. Cornell University 


Perkins Wannen BS Pincha; A e aee e A Assistant Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1970 
M5., Clemson University. 


Perricone, —— — Assistant Professor (Foreign Language), 1972, 1974 
Notre Dame College; M.A., University ot Oklahoma: PhD., Tulane University 


PERRY, Forma I RT eren S IPM Associati Professor (Horticulture), 1957, 1971 
, Auburn Universiy, Ph.D... University of Georgia. 


PERRY, — RE Ue pni em e Pec Wee Professor (Mathematics), 1953, 1961 
AB., University of Calloria. MA.. Ph.D.. University of Southern Califor 


PERRY, Wittiam EK ENTAR TE OEE et oe —— Professor (Chemistry), 1971 
Florida State University; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 


— ERU — —— Librarian Il and Science — 1963, 1968 
rary), 


A.B., Mississippi State College for Women; B.S.LS., Peabody College 


PETERSON, CORTIS Iustus Fc oni vus: T. Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1971 
, Morehead State College. Ph.D., University of Oregon 


Pererson, IO A EOE EE pO R e e A e g Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1948, 1959 
< MS. Auburn University. 


PFEIL, Eva si sot A ERN R TRONE E E E ER. Professor (Architecture), 1961, 1971 
8.1.0. MVC.. Ulm Graduate School of Design: Certificate Psychology, University of Z 


PHILLIPS, CHARLES L. —— ex I reeves. Professor (Electrical — 1959, 1965 
SEE., PhD. Georgia Institute of Technology 


Pruis, Jonny na W^ rae A Assistant Professor (Military Science), 1972 
„ University of Nebraska: M.B.A., Auburn Lirrivers 


Pu Jor cud "ovre, am Re II Y — Professor (Textile Engineering), 1959, 1960 


— HAN ID E Iri mter vein FR Associate Prolessor (Foreign Languages), 1973 
B.S., M.Ed., St. Mary's College: M.S., Ph.D. University of illinois 


PHILLIPS, Tex x^ s Assistant Basketball Cosch and Instructor (Health 
Physical Education & Recreation), 1970 
BA, MA, Georgetown College. 
PHILLIPS, Puvuis a — Assistant Professor (Speech Communication), 1963, 1967 
- Ed.D. Auburn University 


Bay “Wer C. — Professor (Administration & — - Coordinator 


of Labora tory Experiences, 1961, 1966 
B.5., Maddie Tennessee University; M.A. Genrye Peabody College, Ed D., Auburn 


PHILLIPS, , ROBERT E LL eiiis, e B II EAO XOU U CORB d Ed eeu t A. P Instructor (English), 1973 
» University of Georgia, 


— ark — D OE R A Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child 
Development), 1969 
BS., MS. Auburn University 
PICKERING; WILLIAM ISTON. lautete Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1967, 1968 
.. Emory University: Ph.D., University of A 


— OO Du poe EAE E EE N AER Fio ska à Associate Professor (History), 1969 
BA., University of Toronto, M.A.. Ph.D., McGill University 


PINE, CHARLES "rese m dm Flight Instructor (Auburn School of Aviation), 1972 
~- Southeastern 


— ** — Assistant Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1973 
B.SEE, University of Alabama; M.E.. PD University of Florida 


Pirrs, —* SOREN —— Professor and Head (Aerospace Engineering), 1935, 1944 
^uburn University; M.S, California Institute of Technology. 
PLUMB, reet de OS Assistant Professor (Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures), 1969, 1972 
B.A. Bridgewater College; M.S.. Southern Ilinois University; Ph.D , Auburn University 


POLMATIER: RICHARD Je CrseiuzussszsitessVusnse coe deser ean eo Port eee Instructor (Elementary Education), 1970 
BA.. University of Florida; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
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Porter, Mary L esses Instructor (Family & Child Development), 1969 
RS. M.S.. University of Alabama. 

a es Hb 4$. Logs m ul . Associate Professor (Forestry), 1950, 1959 
BSF. MSF., North Carolina Mate Linivensity. 

POSNIAK, ALEXANDER R. 1... Associate Professor (Foreign Language), 1968, 1973 
BA. University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington LI 

yg Maire A Te ee a ne ere eps instructor (Consumer Affairs), 1969 
AS. Georgia Southern College. MILE. University of Georgia. 

Powe, THOMAS — Pippi cnra dili coat Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine), 1972 
DVM., Auburn University, 


POWERS, Rost D. — Associate Professor (Pathology & ogy & Parasitology), 1969 

5., University of Tennessee: D. V. M.. Auburn University; Ph.D. University of 

Peer BRAIN D a aa Assistant Professor (Chemica Engineering), 1273 
as. University of Bombay: MS. Tennessee Technological U D, Virginia Polytechnic 

PRATHER, EDMUND ELLIS eue Associate Professor (Fishers & A 


Allied 
Aquacultures), 1941, 1950 
B.S. Auburn University, MS University of Michigan. 


PRETSCH, FELIX N AS. a A. A Librarian II (Library) and Adjunct 
Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1971, 1973 
8 5. bhm Hopkim University: MSS. University of Kentucky. 
PRITORETT, JOHN E. ire — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
S, Auburn University. Ph.D. lowa State University 


— o» | ei ain nee NI Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1966, 1970 
B5. fas Termewer State Umversity; MS. ELD. University of Tennessee 


Puten, T THOMAS M., ]R. seen Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1970, 1971 
, MS, Ph.D. University of Georgia 


FORE RAO, ne owt Rd Instructor (La Animal ul Surgery and M and Medicine), 1973 
LS, University Rajasthan, india; DV Sc, & AH University 

RAGAN, T. Drew .. piece Dean of Student «Males, 1973 
"5 ME, Auburn University. '£d D. indiana University. 

RAINER, PRIX KELLY . . Professor and Head (Civil Engineering), 1962, 1968 

MCE. Auburn ‘University: "P O. Oklahoma State University 

RAMEY, — OS) ncn NOES O. Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965, 1972 
"SE —— Auburn University, PhD, University of Colorado 2 

— ST wd Associate Professor (Fisheries and Alli 

Aquacultures & Zoology-Entomology), 1967, 1970 

15, Cornet! University: PhD.. Tulane Liniversity 


RANSON, WILLIAM Dee re Assistant Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 197! 
M 5, Auburn University: PhD; University of tino 


RASH, loc M uua er — — — Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1948 
B.5.. Carson-Newman College: B.S. MS. Auburn University 
RAWLINS, S, JoseP je ay al en a a Ales ane Associate Professor (Music), 1965, 1973 
AA, Univeruity of Florida: B.M., M Music, Louisiana State University; DMA., Louisiana State Univeryty 
Rea, Roser e Lr ts AE ee ee Professor (History), 1950, 1961 
A... Friends University. MA. PhD. indiana University. 
Lied, PEOR, RE, AA Associate Adjunct Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1951, 1968 
BS, Auburn University; M S. — rer Auburn University 
RIACAN, MOREM TED cnn x —* Professor (History), 1948, 1963 
BA, MA. Emory University. Ph D. University of Texas. 
REDDING, — ⏑ died Professor (Small fy surgay © 1968, 1969 
& Pharmacology), , 
DUM. MSc) D. Oh ute Uoc Medicine and Physiology 


RRO —— Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1964, 1967 
Af MS. North Carolina State University; Ph.D., University of Florida 


Rtto, Coxe S... sor (Mathematics), 1967. 1970 
MS WA KO UA m Associate Profes 


l * Y -ann P Mark n and — — 1970, 19; | 
KA. POT ORE ee ewe —— rofessor ( * Dod 
—— Coach, 1972 


22262664·· iil 
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REID, ROBERT — ct ele p vro BR EET Spa ae Professor ( History), 
B., Talladega College: M.A... University of Michigan; Ph.D., University of Minneso 
REID, Marsan Lo Fb) aaa PSR Ad Assistant —8 (Educational i Administration), 
M5., Georgia Southern University; Ed D . Auburn 
RENAS, Sh. Bee ERIT IDs Pala Nes Associate —— (Marketing and Transportation), 
Columbia University, MA. Georgia State University 
ES De —— Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1949, 
BS, Auburn University; M... lowa State University, 
REYNOLDS, ED MS airain ERU nee s- Assistant Professor (Anatomy-Histology), 1966, 
DVM_MS., cone University. 
RICE, DONADRIAN et te Denier a a Instructor (Foundations of Education), 
b College: MA., Western Carolina Univers 
——— PARU Instructor (English), 
B.A., Boston College; MA., University of North Carolina. 
RICHARDSON, DONR. Assistant Dean of Graduate School, Associate 


Professor, (Speech Communication), 1966, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A. Ph.D., Ohio University. 


KDENHOUE. CAEDE EL users com eere CAES Assistant Professor (Naval Science), 
B. 5 ., University of North Carolina; Lieutenant. US. Navy 
RiPLEY, Roster M en MAI P Flight instructor (Auburn School of Aviation), 
A., Bowling Green State University. 
Rircney, Davi boi cies <aleed Assistant 1t Professor (Speech Communication), 
A. Georgetown College; M.A., Ph.D- Louisiana 
RITLAND, RAYMOND M ee aa Potti (Economics & Geography), 1957, 
A., Ph.D., University of lowa. 
Romers, — CAP tele 44 Director, Student Financial Aid, 1968, 
4 Auburn University. 
— — ipse — Professor (Pathology & Parasitology) and 
Director, Alabama Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 
DVM, —* University; M.S „ Michigan State University 
ROBERTSON, B odas nda Associate Professor y (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1960, 
M of Kentucky; D.V.M „ Auburn Un 
Rosesrio viu) D NN eee S e SL UMP Y ——— Professor (Mathematics), 
5... Univers versity of Kentucky; Ph.D., Emory University. 
—— CRE eye cate Associate Professor (Educational Media), 
AB., Tougaloo College; BLS., Hampton Institute; M.LS., University of 
ROBINSON, ERER EUGENE ien a Associate T. (Mathematics), 1962, 
, Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D. University of Alabama. 
Rosinson, LEONARD en Se See Professor and Head (Accounting & Finance), 
S., Auburn University; DBA. Georgia State University 
—— pet OI-R Te WW Associate Professor and Head (Foundations 


of Education), 1968, 


8S. MS., Southern Illinois University; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


ROCHESTER, EUGENE WE DR Assistant ant Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 
„ Clemson Uni University: M5., Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 
ADRS ers RODRIGO ............ee Alumni Associate Professor (Botany 


Microbiology), 1965, 
BS, MS. PRD. Lousiana State University. 


ROGERS CHARLES ems — Associate ciate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1961, 
B.E. M.S., Auburn University, Ph.D., Duke U 


ROGERS icm ME orum ve pre ei Urvnd AN apaa Associate Professor (Psychology), 
ÉA. Lafayette College; Ph.D., Yale University. 


ERIS, FOMWAROCTS S E EE eI A LM Agronomy 4 Is), 1942, 
Xx s. epis Poland Institute; M.5., crece FRE — — s, 


ROGERS Jack W ES PIRES FA ILL LI, AE Associate Profesor —— 
BA., MA., Ph.D. University of Texas, 


ROGERS WILMER PR ie rotes Associate Professor (Fisheries & es & Allied Aquacultures), 1964, 
6.5., University of Southern Mississippi; M.S., Ph.D., A 


ROLLINS, | Giver A CTI. Associate V ren: (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1948, 
5., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D., University 


— prec — ——— Assistant ——— (Naval Science), 
BA. A., St. Barnard "MA, American University; Major, U.S 


ROSE, Chartes S "ror PEENE T e N eJ pta —— Werde: — (English), 1960, 
University: MA., Ph.D., University of Florida. 
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ROSE, GtORGE BE. MEC citu — Assistant Football Coach, 1972 
Auburn. University 
ROSEN, — xi .. Track Coach and Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1955, 1963 
BS AA. University of towea 
FORDEDUUMCLAWRENIDE. a Professor (Music), 1961, 1966 
BM. Uniwerity of Arona; BEAM.. University of Arkansas 
Nik. LEG ——— Assistant Professor (Art), 1963 
BFA University of Uline: MILA., Uniwersity of lowa. 
Rossi, CHARLES E. _ Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1970 
DVM. PD, "University of Illinois: MS. ‘Ohio State U University. 
Rovcxtow. EDGAR L. .. Associate Professor (Elementary Eck Education} 1963, 1967 
5. Georgia Southern College. M Ed., Texas Tec College; Ph South Carolina. 
ROwt, — QE P - A Adjunct Instructor vw ‘anal — 
ss and Medicine), 1972, 1973 
BS, DVM. Texas ABM University 
Romsey, Roser RIOR IE TEER Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1973 
„MS Marshall University; EAD., Auburn University 
Ruoner, Games F. — .. Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1973 
E. MEd. BED. University of Florida. 
E * — ORY i Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
aS. University of Tennessee: M.Ed., University of Florida. 
RUMPH, p RAUT F. * ccce Instructor (Anatomy & Histology), 1971 
VM. Auburn University. 
RUSH, —— —— . Assistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), Food 
Director (Food Service Administration), 1951, 1953 
B 5.. M.S. Auburn Uniwersity. 
RusHIN JAYNE Mo Me dr. Fo ever iaaa OREO me, | Instructor (Speech), 1973 
& A. AA. Auburn University 
RUSSELL, Ve WILSON a.. Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1959, 1963 
BSEE MS. University of Tenneses. 
RYGIEL, DENNIS dope — Assistant Professor (English), 1972 
BA MA. Loyola Unrversity Ph.D. Cornell University. 
RYMAL, KENNETH ee, a Assistant Pro Professor (Horticulture), 1 1966, 1969 
» Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S, University of Florida 
Saia, Cravo Y — e. cae ae Ree c ace e — —— —— 1964 
85., MEd, Auburn University. 
SANDERS, "i w. M MN M Assistant Professor (Speech), 1952, 1959 


Tampa University; BA.. M.A. University of Florida 


——— — oo ee Associate Professor (Horticulture), 1966, 1970 
B5., Cornel! University; MS., Ph.D., University of Maryland. 


SANDERSON, o Roster — ao eee nre ee Senior Audiologist (Speech Communication), 1970 
AL Auburn University 


Saxt0-TH 3,4 ibrarian (Library), 1967, 1970 
* MAS, MARIE RUIN Librarian i and and Catalog Li Librarian n (uo T BL 


—— RAUL ..... al Bibl (Library), 1 
B SOMAS, RAUL — Librarian II ar and Genera Bibliographer (i xA 26 


. JOHN LEWIS ........... Associate ——— liia Engineering), 1947, 1954 
BAE, BALE, Auburn University, M 5., University of Alabama 


SCARSBROOK, I ELLEN V M Research Associate (Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures), 1972 


—* rA vida E. JE p yo rre vl Professor (Agronomy 


E f BONIS oo mme Assistant Professor and Assistant Dean 
(School 


of Education), 1970 
BS., MA. Austin Peay State University; Ed.D.. Auburn University. 


hs Se oe ae ee Fate a 8 Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
á ^. —— — MBA., University of Alabama; Major, U.S. Air Force. 


— Waiter — ar MON. AA R. Professor (Arc (Architecture), 1960, 1965 
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SCHAEFPER, ROBENT. Wi LLL. eraat ndg tiac iksa isas Professor and Head (Psychology), 1971 
B.A,, Franklin & Marshall College; M.A. Ph.D., University of Missour 

SCHAFER, R. —8 —— — Adju unct Associate Professor (Agricultural Engineering), 1964, 1968 
BS. .. Ph.D. lowa State University, 

SCHILLINGS, e B ts pax wigttattnee Jew rare sequam ep s iere Instructor (Laboratory Experiences), 1973 
B.S. MEd., Auburn University. 

SCHMITTOU, HOMER RUDOLPH .....enn Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied 


Aquacultures), 1971 
B.S.. Tennessee Tech University: M5.. Ph.D... Auburn University 


SCHNURRENBERGER PAUL Bye ssri rapes nes gba reeditan Professor (Microbiology), 1972 
D. V.M., Ohio State University; M.P M., University of Pittsburgh. 
SCHUESSLER, — Wena cs APP ee Assistant Professor (Foundations of 


Education) and Coordinator, Student Personnel Service, 1965 
BA. Judson College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 


SCHUETTE, STEPHEN LA, J— Assistant Professor (Building Technology), 1972 
» Bradley University, 


— Late R- Research Associate (Forestry), 1972 


SENN, c nes Pea lir. P IOS DOCENDI NY III AEII FEDS EE OR , Assistant Football Coach, 1945, 1948 
B.5.. ^uburn University. 


SFORZINI, RICHARD PAs ette Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1966 
BŚ., United States Military Academy; Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 


SHANDS WAYLAND y JE s Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1963 
Hs. University of Maine: M.S., University of Delaw: 


SHANNON; A OA EE LA, T T d Instructor (Management, 1973 
8.5., Auburn University; DJ.. Cumberland School of Law, Samford University. 


SHARMAN, Roster — — Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1973 
, Auburn University. 


SHAW, m Mi eaten pad ados oe Cus Age CR) T E apa sind) Adjunct Instructor (Educational Media), 1972 
5., Longwood College: M.S. Auburn University, 


SHAW, Wixeato JJ aoc ee ED. Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958 
SGE. University of Mississippi, M S.E.M., University of Texas: Ph.D. Stanford University 


SHELL, E < WAYRE RAN, Professor & Head (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1952, 1973 
4 Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell University 


— eset pen Emo ne na ma ca = Econom 1969 
Me OERTOAN a Instructor ( ics & Geography), 


SHERLING, Win — MTS Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1947, 1954 
BAE. Auburn University; MSA.E., Georgia Institute of Technology 


SHELTON Winns —B Assistant Professor (Fisheries & Allied Aquacultures), 1972 
BŚ. M.S.. Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., of Oklahoma. 


SHEVLIN, Prue BERNARD . sarena Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
LaFayette College MS. Ph.D. Vale ‘University. 


— AU Miren ee. vas dts ani pte T E Associate Professor (Sociology), 1956, 1963 
B.A. „ North Texas State University 


SHIELDS, Rosen M ae ae Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1966, 1969 
_M.S. Auburn University: MS. University of Arkansas; Ph.D igan State University. 
SHIRES, ‘Cae MESS — Adjunct Assistant Professor (Large Animal Surgery 


& Medicine), 1971 
B V Sc.. University Pretoria, South Amica; MLS. Auburn University 


SHOGINTZEN, Assistant Professor (Speech), 1973 
BA., University of Rochester, M5., University of Rhode Island; Ph.D. Syracuse Un 
SHUMPERT DUE lag epee nt ee Assistant Professor (Electrical E Engineering), 1974 
SEE, MSEE, Ph D. Mississippi State University. 
Sur .ewosm, MICE CDs A ee Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1971 
,, Purdue ena 
— (1 e a sen is d Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 1951 
BŚ.. M Pae Ph.D., Ohio State University 

SIMON, Manu eppure SET oe Assistant Professor (Physics), US 
AA. Chanute junior College BA. MS., Kansas State Teachers College; M.S., Michigan State University, Ph. 

Sims, LINDA MES csssacasisepietsvew Nursery School Teacher (Family & Child Development), 1972 
BS, University of Alabama. — — E x 

Sims, MICHAEL aU M Ee 3 Instructor (Physiology & Pharmacology), 1970 


„ MS., Memphis State University 
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tele TON, | WRUNG Ea. Lese es ines et airs emis Assistant Professor (ArU, 1973 
WF A. University ol linis. M.F. A. "University of Southern California 


SKELTON, ROBERT J Research Professor Foreign Languages), 193 1939, 1557 
State Normal College; MA.. Ph.D., University of Michigan; Certificado, University 
—— intversity of Chile. 


SLAGH, TiM DENNIS ......... eren Associate Professor (Electrical Engineering), 1958, 1965 
6.5. ge College of Mining and Technology; M.S.. Auburn Univers 


SLACK, jm M — NC: (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
SM A, Sam Houston State College. Ph. D. "Texas A&M University 


SMITH, Curtis Wo pala a E aE aoe Professor (Speech Communications), 1969 
, Ph D, University of Southern Mixsiss 
SMITH, Dann pal cad a — iras ll and Catalog Librarian (Library), 1969 
A.B. Huntingdon College; M.L.5., Emory University. 


STU TEES, a e ved ipsctE. Associate Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1946, 1955 
BS. Virginia Military Institute: B. Ch E. 8 S.M.E.. Auburn University 


SMITH, Henry L. , Associate Professor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1973 
B5. Lenor Phync. M Er “Ho. ‘University of Virgin 


SMITH, RE A OIR TIU E WRIT TRA Assistant Professor (Management), 1968 


SUNT WORT Die enu MEO e uso m Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1970 
F.A. Wittenburg University; MFA., Indiana University. 


SMITH, , JERRY F- I a ae In Structor or (Health, Physical Education & Recreation), 1971 
S. Auburn University. MEd., Livingston Un 


SMITH, LEO ANTHONY .... ees Associate Professor. (Industrial Engineering), 1969, 1973 
BSI1E,M SEE, Georgia Institute of Technology; Ph.D.. Purdue U 


SMITH, RostkT Go vee — Alumni ALES — & Dairy Science), 1961, 1969 
. É'mhursi College: PhD, University of Illinois College of Medicine, 


SMITH, Rost |I eae VERRE IR Director of Administrative Data Processing, 1969 
. Southern limon University. 


Smith, Thomas APESIN IOAN N N AP D. S-N Assistant Professor (Music), 1972 
BEM., Samfont University. MA, University of lowa: DMA.. University of Colorado 
SMITH, W. | cre S uo. epi, oe Assistant Professor (Aerospace Studies), 1972 
S. Florida State University: M.Ed, Our Lady of the Lake College; Captain, US Air Force 
SMITH, Win IAM STEPHEN ....... . Professor (Speech Communication), 1952, 1959 
, Northern Hlinions State University. M A. 'Ph. D., Stantord University 


Suenan, Renroro O. ........... Associate Professor (Fisheries & & Allied | Aquacultures), 1971 
, Auburn University; M.S. North Carolina State University, Ph 
SNOW, Cmts Ash —— Associate te Professor » (Management) 1969 
. Auburn University; M SIM, Georgia Institute of Technology: D 
SNOW. Led EET (rast saddles on cmo one WA Profitspt OENE, 1947, 1969 
BS, BLA, M S, University of Massachusetts, MLA., Harvard University : 
SOLOMON, HARE MEM. ee ae eer er Assistant Professor (English), 1973 
aru F Austin Slate University; MA. PhD. Duke University. 


ey (Pathology & Parasitology), 1973 
(oum MD Cos Mar Uere Assistant Professor (Pathology 


MEAE DIAM, m re ad Associate Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1955, 1970 
BS, MS. PhD. Auburn Univeruty. 

SPEER, Wirta ARIU peant a Protessor (Architecture), 1962, 1967 

4, Clemvon University; M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

— Sext ———— — PM Instructor (Foreign Language), 1972 
BA. University of Alexandria: MA. University of llinoas 

SPENCER, WILLIAM pese Assistant Professor (Foundations of Education), 1971, 1972 

$, Southern Illivon: MA., Ph.D., University of Ulinors 


— TT RE P TENE rc Assistant Professor (Theatr (Theatre), 1972 
BA, University of Southern Mississippi: M_A_, University of Virginia; MFA. Louisiana State 


SQUIERS, D, ———— Associate Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences] 1950 
— « MA, PhD. University of Missouri. e 
- MERIT ILE dL Associate Professor (Agriculture Economi D cs — 1069 
M.S., Purdue University, Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
STALLWORTH, ION A: aa ee edited ista uae ees o tav amen PASA Registrar, 1965, 1973 
é Mg OM A. caeci — AER 
vd Carron C. .......... (Accounting & Finance), 
BA. —— — ——— Protessor 8 
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STANALAND, EUGENE E. sss Associate Professor and Head (Economics & 
Geography), 1960, 1973 

B.S., Huntingdon College; M.B.A., Ph.D., University of Alabama. 

ANSET, FAIL i aA dris cos c arinse van ah Assistant Professor [Elementary Education), 1973 
B.G.E., University of Omaha, M.Ed., American Liniversity; Ed D. Aubum University 

SIEEDEEV, LORI NA, rb ucc Instructor (Mathematics), 1973 

BS. University of Alabama; M.S., Mississippi State University; Ph.D., Auburn University 
STEB E TL E. aana n A: Associate Dean, School of Business, — 


(Economics & Geography), 1949, 1969 
B.A., M.A,, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


STEPHENS, RAUGHN MALE. asasda dei Intern (Small Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1973 
DV Texas A&M. 


Ms dee TEE, COT e Der IET N Assistant Professor (Music), 1967 


Stokes, Chatur MÁCK. —— Associate Professor (Agriculture Engineering), 1937, 1962 


STOLL, Pinus Varese a q90 2) Associate —— (Speech), 1973 
B., University of Cincinnati: MA... Louisiana State University; Ph.D. Ohio State 


STONE, JOHN Dan air 1, m PC eka Assistant Professor ( r (Speech), 1973 
Northern State College of South Dakota; MA., University of Nebraska: Ph 


STOWE, BARBARA cATPEP TODA DN Associate Professor and pray —— Affairs), 1973 
University of Nebraska; M.A., Michigan State University; Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 


STOWE, ‘Howaao n NIRE er ar il i Associate Professor so; (rahotogy & Parasitology), 1973 
‘aS University of Massachusetts: M.S., D.V.M., Ph.D... Michigan 


STREET, Donato R a QU Qv odie Associate Professor Economic. ^ Geography), 1965, 1968 
eit University; Ph.D.. Pennsylvania State Univers 


Smet, M GNEDNER HE. Adun Instructor (Vocational & Adult Education), 1968, 1972 
5., Jacksonville State University: Auburn University 


Stren D. BM LLL eU Alumni Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1961, 1967 
BS ;, Auburn University; Ph.D.. Cornell University. 


STRONG Rose — B. A aoe Director of High School and Junior College Relations, 1962, 1967 


STROUD Oxrono e UE HH TREO AORCHTRIRLI "QT VEHI ISP Assistant Professor (English), 1950, 1957 
BS. MA., Auburn University 


SVACHA —* posue T e Ea AU TENE yv eH E. os Assistant Professor (Nutrition and Foods), 1972 
6.5... Virginia Polytechnic Institute: ALS., Ph D., University of Arizona. 


SWAIM;. STEVEN FL :1iuseose —— Assistant Professor (Smal! Animal Su 


ry & 
icine), 1969, 1971 
B.S., Kansas State University, D.V.M., Kansas State University; M.S. Auburn University. 


SWANGO, Larey). PR m A S —— „Associate Professor (Microbiology), 1972 
BS., DVM, Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., Purdue U 


SWANSON, pee UL iru go cH Ud dre rre diga Si Gam MP UR Assistant Professor (Art), 1973 
Brigham Young University; MA., University of Utah 


—— WELDON PIDE Lori rura Alumni Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1960, 1969 
BA. Rice University; B.S.M.E . Texas Technological College: M.S.M.E.. Texas A&M University: Ph.D.. University of 


PORTER EI AL MU ana Instructor (English), 1973 
BÁ., Brigham 


YUE, MALE se astensers (vustiosodska va asr Profesor (Art) and Alumni-Artist.in Residence, 1942, 1954 
rre O een Diego Riviera, john Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand Leger William Hayter, and 


TAFFEE,. Wines — —— seo» Adjunct Assistant Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1973 
Michigan State Univers 


heen th, * a A OROESI ET ENA AE A Professor (Music), 1948, 1962 
BŚ., 8.5., Auburn University. M Mus., Ph.D., University of Rochester 


TANGER GERALD D EUGENE serere Professor (Mechanical al Engineering), 1958, 1960 
ÉS., M.S., South Dakota School of Mines Technology: Ph D., Oklahoma 


TAUGNER Acus M remp pe IER cansared JUS cta egt nova di fp esti an Professor (Art), 1963 
BEA. „ University of Illinois. 


TAYLOR NACL ART BAN. Eoas VES SRI Y VES WA Director of Field Instruction (Sociology), 1973 
ÉA., Southern Illinois Universiy. MA., University of Chicago 
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Taytor, HOWARD M. . . Research Lecturer (Agronomy & Soils), 1966 
BS, Texas Technological College. Ph.D... University of California. 


TAYLOR, ! PL atom suf Adjunct Associate Professor (Agricultura! Engineering), 1962, 1968 
A Mina mlppi State prises ea Ph.D. Auburn University. 


C Mr, ETSI erem Instructor (Building Technology), 1973 
ape . Auburn Linivenity; MEC. University of Florida. 


TAYLOR RONALD $ -— . Assistant Professor TE 1968, 1972 
ÉA, Denon Umversity: MS. University of Kentucky. Ph.D., Kansas State University 


TAYLOR, ZELMA LOWELL I. Associate Professor and Head (Chemica 
"Engineering, 1962, 1970 
BSChE, University of Idaho: M5. Auburn University; PhO. University of Florida 


Teer, PATRICIA ANNE ..... _ Associate Professor (Pathology & Parasitology), 1959, 1963 
. MS. Auburn University. PAD., Colorado State University 


Tecos, Jon E AUI mg oc Ton Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
$.. Sheffield University: AM., Ph.D. Boston University 


Terre. Teo ate. onm as aD, co 4 Assistant Professor sor (Zoology-Entomology), 1972 
, Manchester College MS. Purdue University, Ph.D... Utah Sta 
— GO DA qi E d Professor (Physics), 1966 
83 . University of Richmond; Ph.D. University of North Carolina. 


THOMASSON, C. Larry ..... ... Associate Professor (Pharmacy), 1966 
as. University of Cincinnati: PD. ‘University of Florida. 


THOMPSON, go ONEY UE ous sra SPEC PE ee Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1937, 1948 
5. Birmingham: Southern College: M S, Tulane University; M.A., University of 


— T — eI C Associate Professor ebur & Finance), 1972 
—— MA. PhD.. University of Alabama 


THORNTON, Battar Win ei use i a d Associate Professor (Technical Services), 1966 
S., Ohio Dn —8* MA., Colorado State University 


—E Donato riesce eine sales Associate Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1967 
tens Mate University; Ph.D., Michigan State University 


DELE " (Li Lucr oes 2 x Associate Professor (Building Technology), 1970 
BBC. B CE, Auburn University 


FM sme EE re Assistant Professor (Music), 1969 
BM. Auburn University; MM. Washington University. 


ae mz Assistant Professor (Elementary Education), 1971, 1972 
95. MS , University of Georgia; E.Ed ; Auburn University 


Toam, Roserr Lone m ws VERY SONI AUN. oe I M. Assistant Professor (Theatre), 1969 


, 1971 
BA. MEd. BLD. University of Houston 


TRANSUE, WILLIAM R. Ro sees Associate Professor (Mathematics), 1967, 1971 
AB. Harvard University; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
TRENTHAM, CERE a a ee ee ens Assistant Professor (Consumer Affairs), 1972 
S, MA, Murray State University, M.F A.. Indiana University. 


Temi LANDE ILL ees Assistant Professor ( (Laboratory Experiences), 1972 
S. University of Kentucky. MA., Murtay State University, Ed 


T Louis B. ta — — Engineering), 1964 
—— — AS ONE unuu Assistan 


TRUELOVE, BRYAN ..... eee Associate Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1967 
ASE., Ph.D. University of Sheffield, England 


Tucker, Oe Ee n Commandant and Professor. (Military Science), 1972 

S., University of : MSEE, Georgia Irstitute of Technology; Colonel 

TUCKER, HOWARD F. ss Associate Professor (Animal & Day Sciences), 1949, 1962 
S, M5, Ph.D, Auburn University. 

TUK,EEAERS 0. o oos Librarian / and Serials Librarian, 1966, 1968 
BA. Tulane University. M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Tuan, Wiliam BROOKE —— —— of Student Health, 1955, 1970 


TURNER, LOUISE K. .................... Associate Professor — Physical Education 


& Recreation), 1937, 1970 
BA. Southwestern Louisiana University; M.A. M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D. New Y York University. 
Tyre, MARIORIE T. Professor (Music), 1967 
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UMBACH, ARNOLD W. .....0....000.cceceeeeeees Professor (Health, Physisical Education & 


Recreation), and Wrestling Coach, 1944, 1945 
B S., Washington University; M.A., Harvard University Ph.D, University of Pennsylvania 


VACHON, | REGINALD generen — — Professor (Mechanical Engineering), 1958, 1963 
4 MSNS. Auburn University; Ph.D., Oklahoma State University; LL.B., Jones Law Sc 
VALINE, aes a sectwnstniaaihs actos Instructor (Laboratory Experiepcis], 1973 
B-S., University of Houston; M Ed. University of Georgia. 
VALINE, WARREN |]. recorrer po —— Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1971 
BA. Hardin-Simmons University; M.Ed.. University of Houston; Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
VALLERY, GEORGIA ent E RR Associate Professor (Psychology), 1951, 1969 
„ MA., Louisiana State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
VANDERGRIFT, Eun Fett s r Re eens Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1967 
B.5., Birmingham-Southem College, M.A.. Columbia Theological Seminary 
VANDERGRIFT, FRAIS eai appa manas ie a PP Director of Cooperative Education, 1964, 1966 
E., Georgia Institute of Technology; M.A.. Columbia Theological Seminary 
VAN eke RONEM Se ee tne Instructor (Mathematics), 1969 
B.A. University of Texas. 
VANLANDINGHAM, CALVIN L. 1... Assistant Professor (Agricultural Economics 


& Rural Sociology), 1968 
BA.. Millsaps College; M.A., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 


VANLANDINGHAM, JANICE B. eer rne Assistant Professor (Sociology), 1968 
B.S., Western Kentucky University; MLA., Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 
VAUGHAN, JOHN THOMAS ...... eren Professor and Head (Large Animal 


Su and Medicine), 1974 
D. V.M,, M.S., Auburn University. x 


VECELUO, ROBERT EE as d Via sS ed PERRA Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1972 
M.S, E D., Ohio State University. 


VESTAL, ' DONALD — Professor and Head (Mechanical Engineering), 1959, 1969 
_BSEE. MSEE., Texas A&M University: Ph.D.. Stanford U 


US HNNIE  — Assistant Band Director A J Protessor (Music), 1969 
6.5., MEd., Auburn University. 


Vives, Don Dus P EA Associate Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1953, 1957 
,, Columbia University 


WADE, BARBARA Bs a apsyure ierra 63 cad stas an se pap VR Q ss pa PPAR ER S ota gU Instructor (English), 1973 
A. Baylor "ces 


— JoHN aU Rus ai padni niasa Professor & Head (Educational Administration), 1966, 1973 
BA. sav d cic EE California State College, Ph.D., Claremont Gr aduate School 


WALDEN, Orma — — Nutrition OAAR (Family and Child Development), 1972 
. Auburn University 


Me —— MARSHALL ..... nr Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1960, 1967 
B5. M5, Auburn University, 


WALKER, PONNY Pe Rea — Professor (Large Animal S & Medicine), 1958, 1966 
Colorado State University. un — 


— — — Associate Professor (Textile Engineering), 1968, 1973 
B.S.T. M., Auburn University, M.S., Institute of Textile Technology 


WALKIN, Jacon, _ Assistant Professor (Political Science), 1969 
.. Corneli University; MA. - Yale. University, Ph.D. University of Ca 


WALL, Ives FS sie de covt cl den lane ddl fom deed AU —— (Mathematics), 1971 
Knox College; MA., University of Nebraska; Ph.D., University of Tennessee 


WALL, aes Nee qi aeq necem imei t ER iet Librarian Ill and Head of Catalog Division 


(Library), 1947, 1965 
A.B., Tift College; B.S.L5., Peabody College; M.Ed., Auburn University. 
Watts, | Buy Ed Band Director and Professor (Must), 1961, 1971 
Baylor University: M.M,, Manhattan School of Music; Ph.D., Florida State Univers 
WALLS, NS MUMS. Series tcdins) bkas roshan ikonas r UU UNDIES LU LEa Assistant —— (Art), 1967, 1970 
B.VA. MEFA., —— University. 


WALLS, VIRGINIA — meses Instructor (Family & Child Development, 1972 
University of Minnesota. 


Wacrens, KENNETH a ae a nae ieee Assistant Professor (Philosophy), 1964, 1966 
B.A., Roosevelt University; MA., Ph.D., Northwestern University. 


WARBINGTON, JHONMAS LZ wi gecouscontevstsessedin Assistant Professor (Foreign Languages), 1960, 1962 
BS., Mississippi College: MA. University of Mississippi. 
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VIRAL. DU, aaeeea ai paas (unig uil shaswqahdpand Professor (Chemisty) 1957, 1965 
B.S. Indiana State Teachers College: M.S., University of Kentucky: Ph.D., 


WARD, CHARLOTTE 9 LEAO i a T BIS oh Assistant — ——— 1959, 1964 
S. Unhervwy of Kevws y. MS. PhD. Purdue University 
etm JOWIN E. uos. .. Librarian IIl and Head, Social Science Division 


(Library), 1959, 1964 
B5 BAUS. Mew York State Teachers College; M.A. Ed.D., Columbia University 


WARNER, RicHARO W le , Associate Professor (Ci (Counselor Education), 1972 
‘A. Wosarimstee College v Ed . Ed D. State University of New York at Butta 
Wins, W. M AM Ho ee n Professor and Head (Animal & ; & Dairy Sciences), 1955, 1969 
NEG IHR State University: M S, Texas A&M University; 
Ne erue WILLIAM TAYLOR |... Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation), 1958, 1969 
AS. MEd. Auburn University 
WASLIEN, CAROL L. . Professor and Head (Nutrition and Foods), 1973 
BA. University " California: M S., Cornell University Ph.D., University of Calitorn 
WATERS, J — ora AU a anid ie M eK "on — (English), 1968 
A Auburn University; M.A. University of Florida 
ATONE, Milr WI. dg moms rent re, Instructor (English), 1973 
B.A_ Senon University; MA. University of Florida. 
WATERS, M Wittram T. , . Professor (Textile Engineering), 1958, 1963 
< Clemuon University. M.S., imtitute of Textile Technology 
WATKINS, —* — —— Associate Dean and Associate Professor 


(Educational Administration), 1969, 1973 
Bit. o dy mee te Ea M.Ed., Ed.D. Auburn University 


WATSON, lack E Zoology & Entomology), 1965, 1971 
4X p NI Associate Pro Professor ( ogy ogy 


VOU M" Lon eS PNR. We abes and Science Librarian (Library), 1970 
BA. Alabama College: 9.5.1.5. University of North Carolina 


WEAR, Jorn mes Rer Se, ey n A th Professor (Agronomy & Soils), 1939, 1959 
MS, Auburn University Ph D.. Purdue University 
Weaver, — Professor (Education), 1960, 1969 
Tertemaee Technological University; MA., Ed.D. University of Tennessee 


Was Dennis a Py Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970 
LE M SUE, West Virginia University; Ph.D.. Purdue University. 


Webe, Jorn D . Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1972 
MS. Stephen [3 Austin "State University; PhD. University of Hous 
—E Ufo EN Impr eda lie IE rito 31 Instructor (English), 1968 
A, Augustana College. MA., Auburn University. 
Wien. VMAVMEER Assistant Professor (Counselor Education), 1969 
idee ct Se MEd. Ed D , University of New York at Buffalo 


—— ICAARD, JORGEN M -. Adjunct Instructor (Microbiology), 1973 
Royal School of Veterinary Studies in the University of Edinburgh 


West, Rhea SAP Se Rr ae a NU emma a A Professor (Management), 1970 
BS., University of Tennessee, Ph.D. University of Alabama. 


WESTMORELAND, THOMAS ............. Youth Coordinator Cum and Child Development), 1973 
A, Austin State furor College: BA., Morehead 5 
Whare James R E NON OEA N A germ (Accounting & Finance), 1965 
, Auburn University - 
Wwnty, poe VA ME O A EE mM hoan) Instructor (English), 1972 
A. Auburn University MFA. University of North Carolina 
Wn Waiter | otk aa ge, ie _ Assistant Professor (Chemistry), 1966, 1969 
W Birmingham-Southern College; M T., ASCP) Lloyd Noland Foundation; MS., Auburn University 
A" — ———— Assistant Professor (Military Science}, 1972 
* BSUS Military Academy. Major, US. Army 
Wane, BSHARLES RA YMOND . z: Associate Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1966 
— MSIE. Ph.D. LE, Purdue Universi 4 
Qc eter er d l ping keen 
-. Prolessor (Agricultura sociology), 1950, 1960 
85... Aubum University; M.S, Purdue University. 
WHitTEn Davin 


QUIE CET E (Economics & Geography), 1968 
BS. College of Charleston; BA.” Unicon, Assistant ‘Professor {EC omas 


Uim. Nutrition & Foods), 1970 
rit Nehema Collage: PRO Dakai oF ansia Assistant — ( 
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WIDELL, poses VU lnc EE ras oungumbemmepul n LEER QA Instructor (Political Sciences), 1972 
A.B., Duke University. 
Vs ond asa Sos c pir pred 9 
WIGGINS, «AGE M. — Professor ( | (Large Animal Surgery & Medicine), 1946, 1959 
ean: EARL EI IRE ny Professor (Animal & Dairy Sciences), 1956, 1973 
BS. M . Oklahoma State University Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 
WIGGINS, LORNA A... ...2...ccserseseanrrastseecsecsaessaisas Librarian Il and Head, Aquisitions 


Division (Library), 1968 
B.A., Agnes Scott College; M.LS., Emory University. 


WIGGINS, MATTHEW D. .......... eren enne Assistant Professor (Small Animal 
Surgery & Medicine), 1974 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 
MALKANKS, MARY E, vassswuscavvevssssvessssinsacsaansschs Librarian Il and Special Collections 


Librarian (Library), 1959, 1962 
A.B., University of Montevallo; M.A. Emory University; M.S.LS., University of North C 


Wn.cox, | ROV , Pp oorpore q Associate Professor Mechanical f — 1969 
M.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 

WiLDER CECIL CENTS TETTE: E Me tiie bm Ea ra Adjunct Assistant Professor (Music). 1973 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 

WILKEN LEON C ME ag ee a aramas sa aaa Professor (Pharmacy), 1963, 1972 
Bs. Loyola University; M.S., PhO., University of Texas. 

WILLARD JULIA AME, Ss. Past TIEN. cie: cu Assistant —— (Division of Education), 1968, 1972 
BA., BS; lacksonville University: M.Ed. 

WILLIAMS, Byron R: saa ss ap Aa SS aaa Protessor (Pharmacy), 1951, 1962 
B.S. „ Ph.D, University of Flonda. 

WILLIAMS, Doucus EM M Assistant Professor (Educational Administration), 1970 
BA., Northern Michigan University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., University of 

WILLIAMS, Rowen GRIMES ............ Assistant Professor (Accounting & Finance), 1946, 1959 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University. 

Wii Mas, ERNEST Jw sions A o dm paved ird Professor (Mathematics), 1934, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Souther n College; M S,, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

WILLIAMS, HAROLD PE ESEE EAN, Assistant Professor (Vocational & Adult 


Education), 1972 
B.S.. MA., Florence State University; Ph.D.. Colorado State University. 


WILLIAMS, Hue GA Een EP mr m A RE Professor (Art), 1957, 1965 
., Auburn University; A.M., Columbia University. 
Whuuwws, Jor lom aJ re — Associate te Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1970 
. North Carolina State University; Ph D., Iowa State University. 
WILLIAMS , Min — —— Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
B.5., Arkansas State University; MS. Ph.D, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Sets LE Over 
Wins. — Professor (History), 1957, 1970 
MA. University of Florida; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania 
WILLIS, * Eos ede E TN A Instructor (Zoology-Entomology), 1973 
Belhaven College, M.S., Auburn University. 
— James N —— ata T Instructor (Foundations of Education), 1970 
B.S., Marshal! College: M.S. Wayne State University. 
WILSON, GEORCE o PEENE STRUM Y A I E Assistant Professor (Health, Physical 


Education & Recreation), 1973 
B.S., Unión University; M S., Ed.D.. University of Tennessee 


WILSON, JANE fA 151050035855 — Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1968 
B S., Limestone College; M.S., Ph.D., Clemson University 


WAIN) LENDA O ei det u ad eh beck decem l 
LSỌN, LENDA JO isi e verme fistructor (Consumer Affairs), 1971 
VILSON LOWELDE Gy. usu ——— Professor Voss Economics & 


Rural Sociology), 1960, 1968 
B.5., Murray State University of Kentucky; Ph.D., University of Illinois 


WILT, GERAxD Bek Seontoncsansence cles a Assistant Professor (Botany & Microbiology), 1962, 1965 
Western Kentucky State University: M.5.. Clemson University 
Wincan JOHN Va C edam e e ERI ee Assistant Professor (Technical Services), 1957, 1962 
4 Auburn University. 
— R E. P dier v SEARES S AEN T Professor (Chemical Engineering), 1932, 1969 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 
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WINKLER, Associate Professor (Large Animal Su & 
icine), 1962, 1963 

DVM., Colorado State University, 

WOLVERTON, COR nin A a Instructor (Foreign Languages), 1966 

BA, Univervty of Akron 
Women, Rat Pr W., JR " .. Instructor (Small Animal Surgery and Medicine), 1972 
.DVM., Agin ‘University. 

vrbi JAMES R. . Professor ior (English), 1952, 1965 

B5. Murtay State ‘University: MA. “University of Kentucky, Ph D Vanderbilt 


WRIGHT, CtARENCE D. . Coordinator (Educational Media) and —*2 a hole? 


(Learning Resources Center), 1970, 1972 
BS. University of Alabama; M.E., E Ed., Auburn University 


WRIGHT, ,Dttonis Nu aaa Sa EE Assistant Professor (Economics & Geography), 1973 
Oklahoma State University; Ph.D. Iowa State Univer 
Want, Jowt MGR Professor (Elementary Education), 1968 
, MBJ. University of Georgia; Ph.D., University of Alabama. 
— mind riscs cause E A EE ook am t, FIGURE IPPILI SETS t Instructor (English), 1973 
BA LaGrange College. MA., Auburn University 
PORT. TEE o os sits du — — Associate Professor (English), 1960, 1964 
8^ «A. Ph.D. Tulane University 
YARBROUGH, So. 704 MPO Adjunct Professor (Veterinary Medicine), 1972 
D V M. Auburn University, 
YATES, S.BLAKE .. „Assistant to the Dean and Instructor (Pharmacy), 1970 
BS, Auburn University MS. "University of 
YEAGER, James SP eee eee —— Professor (Economics & y), 1974 
: lorida Keys Community College; BA., Florida Atlantic University; Ph.D.. feug ^ie 
DE —* pr er ae . Professor and Head (Agricultural Econom 
— sr ——— 1946, 1964 
BS. MS. Auburn University. Ph.D., Purdue University 
YIELDING, KATRINA esae ca ER ELK ON Assistant Professor (Secondary Education), 1965, 1967 
B5 . £d DO. Auburn University 
Vouwc, C DUX y a ON EEEL 4 Assistant Professor (Zoology-Entomology), 1971 
Ph.D. University of Utah 
YOUNG, OY, ee ens OW FLOR 1 Hudson Professor (Chemistry), 1970 
5. indiana Uniwersity; AM. Oberlin College: Ph.D, University of Notre Dame 
YOUNG, LuTHER M. .... . Associate Professor (Health, Physical Education & 
Recreation), 1944, 1959 
B5$.M 5. Auburn University 
YOUNG. D RS de As — Assistant Professor Y (Agricultural Eng Engineering), 1972 
B.S. North Carolina State University. M.S. lowa State University; Ph 
YOUNGMLOOD, Bus ST ete aE Pt Instructor (Electrical ENEA 1972 
« Auburn University. 
Yu, bod È M — — Associate Professor (Mex (Mechanical al Engineering), 1967, 1971 
8S. National Taiwan University: M.S., Virginia Polytechnic 
ZABEL, GEORGE uw ae E Assistant Professor (animal & & 1 & Dairy MU Soita 1970 
S, MS. Kamas State University; Ph.D , Virginia Polytechnic institute 
— VECTOR —— Assistant Prof Et — curse a Pe 1970 
BSLE, MSIE, University of Florida Ph.D. University of 
ZENOR, Pair Vie lee dha tae ui ES Associate tace eh (Mathematics), 1968, 1972 
, Ph.D., University of Houston. 
— [4s a ee OR Associate Professor (Chemistry), 1949, 1958 
BS. Onerbein College. M S. PRD., University of Cinc 
ZWIRN, ROBERT EN E E TN QE T VEI e dene dm rm ns pone Assistant Professor (Architecture), 1970 
S. B Arch, Renmsselaer Polytechnic institute: M.Arch.. University of 
EMERITI 
ALLEN, Rocer W. K- jpg Dean Emeritus of the School of Science and Literature, june, 1967 
. Auburn University; M D., Columbia University 
BP Pus — ————— e A die cd — resistir Emeritus of Physics, March. 1961 
yr MEE S ; University of Virginia: D.Sc. Auburn University; LL.D. Emory and 
ALVORD, BEN FINLEY $ ACT iggen Professor Emeritus of Research Data Analysis, June, 1966 


MS. University of 
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ANSON, CHARLES P. sss Professor Emeritus of Economics and Geography, June, 
A. B., University of Wisconsin, M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., University of North 

APPLEREE | CRANK purs diis ze qe Psa paid Pado? Head Professor — n August, 
Diploma, Massachusetts College of Art; B.5., M. App. Art, Auburn University 

BARKSOALE; WE RA ..iioore ao oir ad pase eoo cp ros Associate Professor Emeritus of Chemistry, June, 
B.S. M.S, University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 

BASORE CUEBURNE ! vp Professor Emeritus of Chemical Engi ineering, June, 
bS, „ Auburn University; M.A.. University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia Univers 

BEARD, G W. Director Emeritus of Athletics, June, 
B S.. Auburn University. 

Bottoms, DAVID NEWTON .......2..-.00. Associate Professor Emeritus of Vocational 


and Adult Education, August, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


BURKHART, E. E. WALTER SoU utara nU RUP E TEN ... Professor Emeritus of Architecture, June, 
BS,, Arch., Washington State University: MS., Arch. Columbia University 

BUTLER, ALLEN CIDUER pice —— Associate Professor Emeritus of English, June, 
AB . MCA, University of North Carolina 

CARLOVITZ, Gites MORARI Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, lune, 
B5. E E., Auburn University. 

COBB, Chas ME T Professor Emeritus of Industrial Engineering, December, 

„ Clemson University; BILE, M.S. Auburn University. 
— WILLIAM HOUSTON ......... eren Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Industrial Engineering, June, 
B 5.. Oklahoma State University; M.S.. Auburn University, 


M Associate Professor Emeritus, Dairy Husbandry, March, 
BS., North Carolina State Univers 

EDWARDS, CHARLES +. Registrar Emeritus, lune, 
BS., Auburn University; M.A., Harvard University. 

ELIZONDO, YNDALECIO ANDRES eene Associate Professor Emeritus, 


Mechanical Engineering, June, 
BSCE BSME,MS., Auburn University 


EVANS, ROBERT R. esses Associate Professor Emeritus of Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation, August, 
B.5., M.S., North Carolina State University, 


FRANCIS, MALAM PROCU coctecraencenshai neces: Professor Emeritus of Technical Services, June, 
4, Auburn University, 
GARIN, Groce Pi 915; uias Lad WI bes babes Mis SUP EN E Professor Emeritus of Forestry, June, 
M.S.. University of Idaho: Ph.D.. Yale University. 
— Water Beer eer ee Professor Emeritus of Large Animal Surgery 
| and Medicine, December, 
DVM. M5., Corel! University 
qe SNC STIR cS IN ea AN aran Associate Professor Emeritus of 


r Poultry Science, August, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 


DOSER L Gha a ai ee 2 Qrig si aEEEE Professor Emeritus, English, June, 
6S. Kirksville State College: Ph D. University of Chicago 


DRAR ToC onov Cid Professor Emeritus, Animal Husbandry and Nutrition, March, 
BS. , University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky 


GRITZ, Jevin B. — Associate Professor Erneritus of Accounting and Finance, June, 
., Oklahoma State University 


Guyros, Fave E. nnns Professor Emeritus, Zoology-Entomology, June, 
Ohio State University, 


—— Cons —— — Professor Emeritus of Pharmaceutical 


Chemistry, June, 
B.S. MS. PhC | University of Nebraska 


HoLLOWAY, OTTO —" Professor Emeritus of Foundations of Education, August, 
B 5. Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University. 


HUGHES, — pe pane oe Patten DICT ee eT Te Professor Emeritus of Physics, June, 
B.A., Oberlin College: MA., Ph.D. University of Minow 


Hnnc AREE ELE EE Ere Dean Emeritus, Faculties, July, 
BÁ., Millsaps College, MA., Emory University; LLD., Millsaps College; Litt.D., University of Mi 


HUTSELL, WILBUR HALL ....... rene Professor Emeritus, Athletic EIER — 
A.B. University of Missourt. 


oc. eH Ws oec HT Business Manager and Treasurer Emeritus, June, 
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INGRAM FORNEY a NIIE E Associate Professor Emeritus of Technical Services, June, 1972 
ASC -MCE Auburn University 


seit, C. L . Professor Emeritus, Horticulture. March, 1961 
BS. Auburn University. "MS. Ph. D. Michigan State University. 


Ivey, OLIVER T. ... Professor Emeritus, History, August, 1969 
B5. M^. Aubum University. MA. ‘University of Chicago. 
lOHNSON, SIONEY WE nae —— Professor Emeritus, Political 


Science, March, 1970 
85. MS., Auburn University 


KING, Date Ex eee ee Professor Emeritus of Poultry Science, luly, 1967 
5, Oregon State University; M.S, Kansas State University, 
— qiio NRI —— Professor Emeritus, Education, June, 1962 
as. MA.. Michigan State University. 
MARTY, „EDWARD vene ort Ru Professor Emeritus of Building Technology, June, 1972 
. M Arch, Auburn University. l 
Moore, Jor OO, Professor Emeritus, English, 1964 


Tulane Des AM. Ph.D. Harvard University 


losem C .. Associate Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, December, 1970 
á Auburn University: MS.. ' Washington University. * 
mon SODA ——— Associate Professor Emeritus, Chemica 
Engineering, September, 1969 
B5, M5., Auburn University 


NEAL, JAMES — tas Uie it RR 2:42] Professor Emeritus of Microbiology, December, 1971 
B5, Misisippi State University: D V.M., Auburn Liniversity; M.S., Texas A&M University 


MEL IE H. uon g Head Professor Emeritus of f Agricultural Engineering, August, 1967 
BS, Kansas State University, M.S., University of Minnesota; Ph D., University of 


Orr, FRANK x Mart eL I ills — Professor Emeritus of Building Technology. lune, 1971 
ptu University. 


Orns, Komen RU eo. E Professor Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, lune, 1974 
p , Dakota Wesleyan University, M5., Ph.D., lowa State University. J 
ARKER, —J UAIR niai — Dean Emeritus of the Graduate School an 
á Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, june, 1972 
A.B. MA., University of North Carolina; Ph.D. Brown University 


PARTIN, „ROBERT See ee Professor Emeritus of History, June, 1970 
5. Middle Tennessee State University; M.A, Ph.D. Peabody College 


Pearson, MER MA oiei Professor E Emeritus of Zoology-Entomology, December, 1971 
Pu - ^ubum University, MS. Ph.D University 2 ; 
* H. a TEE a ah Emeritus of Vocational and 
Associate Professor Emeri Adult Education, May, 1971 
85., MEd. Auburn University. 


Puney, FRED r A E sins E SALAA L A Dean Emeritus, Engineering. June, 1969 
BS. BEE, EE, D.Sc, (hon), Ohio State University, l 
PUNKE, Haroco — — Professor Emeritus of Foundations of Education, June, 197 
S, M 5. Uneversity-of Illinois: Ph.D., University of Chicago. 73 
Rouansos Jesse M. ........... Professor Emeritus. of Economics and Geography, August, 19 
SMA ~ University of Alabama: Ph.D.. Peabody Col 
erone A VIRGINIA Corain ..,........ Associalé —— Emeritus, Home Economics, June, 1966 
MS. University of Kentucky 


ROBINSON, NUS See. el Associate Professor Emeritus, Mathematics, June, 1967 
Clemson University, MA. Emory University. i 
Rov, — E R E Editor Emeritus of Department, Publications, July, 196 
BJ. University of Missouri. 


SML. —— Professor Emeritus, Engineering Graphics, March, 1961 
W5., University of North Carolina. M.S.. Auburn University. * 
SAUNDERS, CriLES RICHARD. seeaitoissctarecsases Dean Emeritus, School of Chemistry, luly, 1 
Auburn University; PhD., University of Nebr 
SMITH, E V soe? Dean Emeritus of the Rae of Agriculture and Director 


Emeritus of the Agricultural Experiment Station, June, 1972 
B.S, Auburn University; M.S., PhD., lowa State University, 


Motes: 


SPANN, RANSOM D, irse Professor Emeritus, Electrical Engineering, June, 1964 
'"BSEE, EE., Auburn University. 21 
SPENCER, LILLY HESTER —— Associate Professor Emeritus of Consumer Affairs, June, 19 


5., Oklahoma State University. 
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SPIDLE, | MARION TAREA La uoo ed Dean Ementas, School of Home Economics, June, 1966 
Alabama College, 8$, M A, Columbia University 
— Um Su epee en. Pee. - d Associate Professor Erneritus of 


Accounting and Finance, September, 1971 
BA. State College of lowa, MA. Unimvenity of Iowa 


equos M re mue ee Lo Professor Emeritus, Agronomy and Soils, July, 1968 
B5 . Auburn University, MS,, lowa State. University, Ph.D, Michinan State U 
TuRNEY, DEWEY M. ........ ne Associate Professor Emeritus Deme Animal and 


Dairy Sciences, December, 1972 
B5. Auburn University: M.S.. University of Illinois. 
UMBACH, A. W.. Professor and Wrestling Coach Emeritus, August, 1973 
_, Southwestern State Teachers College: MA., Colorado State College of Education 


VAN DE "Mans MILD S iss ctdstenseacenes —— Emeritus of Home Economics, March. 1973 
Auburn University: M.S.. Columbia Un 


WARD, jean PU LU iier — Professor Emeritus, Mechanical 


Engineering, July, 1968 
BS. US Naval Academy; MSME, Columbia University 


WARE, LAMAR, DATING L Anduinia Head Professor Emeritus, Horticulture, June, 1966 
4 Auburn University 
— —— J. —— Professor Emeritus, Education, April, 1965 
8.5. Southwest Missouri State College: A.B . Drury College: A.M. University of Chicago; Ed.D., Columbia University 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


DAL OON COOPER IR — Assistant Purchasing Agent, Purchasing, 1967, 1972 
B S.ME , Auburn University 
BEAR, ROSERT NL ququnpuunpeludigapeegqeruapapalles diosa dep ier Comptroller, Business Office, 1961, 1973 
S., Cornell University: M.B.A.. George Washington University 
— u Ir n gii a Business Manager of Athletics, Athletic 
Department, 1951, 1972 
. Auburn University 
Beit, Ronen E —— — Radiological Safety Officer, Radiological Safety, 1971 
., Purdue University 
Borman, CHAISE. aiiud pend ip eee ee Manager, Student Health Center, 1973 
~ New York University 
BOLT, ca — J — Supervisor, Educational Services (Data Processing), 1971, 1973 
BOUNDS, Proe Na a a uu Coordinator of Loans, Student Financial Aid, 1972 
niversity of Montevallo: MRE, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
— pe RO rocca eae Television Operation Manager, Education 
—— 1960, 1968 
BS, Auburn University 
BRADBERRY, GEORGE L. sss Associate Secretary, Alumni Association, 1951, 1966 
B.S, University of Georgia 
BURGESS, JOHN ROBERT ..... — AS Director, Purchasing and Procurement, 1966, 1973 
Burkart, OSWALD G. . , Assistant Director of Student Health, 1972 
Strich — * of Medicine. Loyola University. ‘Chicano 
Carnon, Gussie , MEC EEE EETA ARAM Assistant Dean of Women, 1963 
` Louisiana Polytechnic University 
— eee a ae eee ee Le Specialist in Home Econom 
Educational Television, 1948, 1970 
BS, M.S., West Virginia University 
SA p T EE E Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 1962 
CRAFT, p" M UOD Rada Assistant Bursar, Bursars & Cashiers Department, 1973 
Auburn University. 
DAVIDSON, WILLIAM M., JR... Sports Information Director, Athletic 
Department, 1964 
BS., Auburn University 
DAWSON, MILLARD E. eee Chiet Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 1951 
DRISCOLL, LELLAND STANFORD eme Assistant to the Dean and Director 
School of Agriculture 1965, 1973 


B.S., M5, Auburn University. 


Fumo ONERE Ls Assistant Director, Admissions Office, 1970 
ÁS, Austin Peay State University; M.Ed. Ed D., Auburn Un 
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Fi EMING, 4 REUBEN M Wi Systems Analyst, Administrative Data Processing, 1967, 1972 
niversity 
Flournoy, A a i Resident Manager, Sewell Hall, 1963 
Auten University 
FOSTER, "Gron Lot radijs AN dba Assistant to the Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 1952 
. Auburn University. 
—— IAES Li iinn Manager, EDP Operations and Administration 
Computer Center, 1966, 1972 
Gt. MMUANUE a aaa Supervisor, Stenographic Services, 197 
CRER SONE Etin Property Contral Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 1973 
Bs. Auburn University 
Goccans, MALLETTE P uuaa Assistant to the Dean, Home Economics, 1966 
8S. University of Georgia: MHE, Auburn Univers 
CARAS, ATEN, Lu) — to Director Buildings and 
Grounds, 1962, 1973 
BESIM., Auburn University 
Harr, MARTHA Lisni n Personnel Technician, Student Financial Aid, 1971, 1973 
„ Auburn University. 
HANEY, —— A PREIE o eanna ea a S a Administrative Assistant, Alumni Office, 1934, 1963 
HEMBREE, OLAN A. eese Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service, 1969 
ERY, PAN — Director, Auxiliary Enterprises, 1954, 1965 
HERRING, RONALD vates rn Accountant, General Finance and Accounting, 1973 
W5. Troy State University 
HOCKMAN, WARREN D. sese Administrative Assistant to Dean, School of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, 1969 
Dou MEG E e a —— „~ Trainer, Athletics, 1948 
8.5.. Auburn University. 
EUOMON: SNR SIE Be Kiriaansip ten Payroll Supervisor, Business Office, 1971, 1972 
HULUNG, CHARLES K., JR. eese . Contract & Crants Accountant, General 
Finance & Accounting, 1968, 1973 
BS. Auburn University. 
JEFFRIES, ANNE P. ........., Administrative Assistant, Engineering Extension Service 
Birmingham Office, 1967, 1971 
NORD, FERARI reiron Rehabilitation Supervisor Il, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 1972 
AB., Emory University; M.Ed., Auburn University, 
JONES, FIANIEL A DRM E 2E Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1958, 1964 
A, Millsaps College: M.Div., Duke University: B.C E. Aubum University 
JONES, —— SS irre cod Supervisor, University Printing Service, 1949, 1959 
JORDAN, EVELYN WALKER ....... ees Assistant to Dean of Women and Student 


ali 1969 
BA. University of Sos eee Speci Specialist (Stu (Student Development Services), 1964, 196 


KALLA, Put J: ——————— aac E Director of Student Health, 1971 
St Louis University 
KEEN, * — Activities Adviser, Student Affairs, 1972, 1973 
S., MS. Auburn University. 
KING, teases DP Bo Lon IUe S Manager, Photographic Services, 1949, 1962 
Kr QA Aem se tt n) j , Payroll _ 1951, 1973 
— Lice P : Director, Payroll & Employee Benefits, 195 
KLASE, NORMAN N. ooo... Assistant Director, University Personnel Services, 1966, 1970 
LAC ELZANIN Baa Assistant Payroll Accountant, Business Office, 1968 
LAHON, Zoa pa, T, Head of Women's Housing, Women's Dormitories, 1972 
MA., University of Alabama. 
Leouerre owen Aum pec c me — — Director, Auburn Union, 1964, 1972 
Auburn Unives ity; MD. New Orleans Theological Seminary: M.Ed. Auburn uburn University. 
ER o Kave Erde —————— re— A8 .. Editor, The Alumnews, 1965, 1966 
BA, Auburn University. 
MAI($, CHARLÉS norrena Director, General Finance & Accounting, 1965, 1973 
B.S., Kent State University. 
MANNING, Bitty R. ........ Director, Civil Defense Advisory Center, Engineering. 


Extension Service, Birmingham Office, 1968 
B.S. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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MATTHEWS, EDS EDSEL y ja. » — Administrative Assistant, Auburn Athletic Department, 1972 
uburn vers 
SCANTY, NMARV T. meRLviiiuPE Ein Administrative Secretary and Secretary to 
Board of Trustees, President's Office, 1961, 1966 
McDONALD, CATHERINE W. ss Personnel Technician, University Personnel 
Services, 1972, 1973 
8.5. Auburn University 
McGowen, DRUSILLA BOONE ......... sse Assistant Editor, News Bureau 
University Relations, 1962 
MIDDLETON, CRED VW. agyat 02926225225 2322:52 33,71 Assistant Director, University Relations, 1974 
, Memphis State University 
Miu, Mari EM aspi Superintendent of Nurses, Health Center, 1947, 1972 
University ol Minnesota 
Mims, — RORY nesciens ird Superintendent of Maintenance and 


i 1974 
I3. Aian tiers. Operations, Buildings and Grounds, 19 


MULLINS, MARION DEWITT 1... Administrative Assistant, Chemistry 


, 1952, 1 
8 S.. Auburn University Department, 195 968 


MURPHY, D. WAYNE equip O O PAOR O O vocate ud immo aa Manager, Memorial Coliseum, 1968 
4 Auburn University 
NOLAN, — AIOS, NSO ~ Assistant to the Dean, School of Business, 1969 
Bridgewater State College: M.Ed.. Boston U 
PEAK, Wim P EEUU ee Mechanical Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 1964 
B SIM. MSME, Auburn University. 
PHILLIPS, „ERNEST Fiz, Vetimabetitatibasedes Bursar and Assistant Treasurer Business Office, 1964, 1973 
„ Auburn University. 
ROT. qx IV RE RR ERR ER. Manager, University Bookstore, 1973 
BS. Florida State University 
PERMOTI sum Manager, Small Animal Clinic 1965 
PULLIAM, MELBOURNE C. esses „~ Assistant Sports Information Director, 
Athletic Department, 1973 
B.S. Auburn University, 
SI INE e EE Er Housing Manager, Caroline Draughon Village, 1968 
BS., Auburn University 
RICHARD, SEPTIME 5., JR. se Administrative Assistant to Dean, School 
of Business, 1969 
RODEN, „REBECCA — — — Assistant to the Dean, Graduate School, 1956, 1973 
Auburn University 
ROYAL, Down T. mene Internal Auditor, Internal Auditing Division, 1973 
Auburn University. 
——— Peaay G. . nme Budget Accountant, Business Office, 1967, 1970 
SCHROEDER, OAR ID, T casha M Magnolia Dormitory, Men's Housing, 1973 
_ MA, Austin College: Ed.D.. Oregon State Sue Unie, D * ETER s 
SIMS, — Cu. sear AAT Assistant Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 1973 
SNIPES, LALBERT L.. . Personnel Technician, University Personnel Services, 1972, 1973 
BA. Alabama. ARM. University 
SMITH, Manian DUE eS a are Supervisar, Women's Dormitories, 1966, 1971 
, University of Alabama 
— MADE Iveco . Administrative Assistant to Dean 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 1944, 1973. 
STONE, JAMES .. Television Production/Engineering Man 


a 
Educational Television, 1972 
BA, David. Lipscomb College. MA, Michigan State University. 


STRICKLAND, SAMUEL ee ee RE IT Assistant Registrar, Registrars Office, 1973 
niversity 
TAYLOR, EDWARD B. ........... Coordinator of Off-Campus Housin Puce A AES p 997, 1969 
BS. Davidson College, US. North Carolina State University: M.A. Coberibis , University of 
THOMAS, DOROTHY ELIZABETH . .. Assistant to the Dean of Women, 1969 
BS_A Auburn University; MS. Florida Stake University. 


THOMAS, DWIGHT T. eee j aton, 1972 
MOMAS, DWiGHET. NTT — Supervisor, Auburn School of Aviation, 19 
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WALKER, JOE MARTIN ..... eee Administrative Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1966 
WALSH, , ROBERT wv PETER e = Assistant Director of Student Health, 1971 
.. Duke University. 
Watson, “Wits a MSS NEEN TS T TR S Y Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 1972 
University of Florida. 
— RUM | BORDURE Sev Coordinator, Community Services and 
Women's Programs, 1970, 1973 
8.5., Clarion State College; M.Ed., State University of New York. 
WILLS, DUDAT CPi i Television Program Director, Educational 
Television, 1966, 1968 
B.A., University of Kentucky. 
WILLIAMS, EDARD T. Construction Engineer and Assistant Director 
Buildings & Grounds 1973 
B.S., M.E, Auburn University, 
WILLIAMS, L: B. Laune Editor, or, University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 1962 
8.5., Troy State University; M.S 
WILLIAMS, PAUL. Assistant Registrar, Registrar's Office, 1973 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., University of Alabama. 


TORREY OUS I E e O EE i dpIRd Assistant Bursar, Business Office, 1972 
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STATE REGULATORY AND VETERINARY SERVICES 
STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 


CHEMISTRY 
GUTHERY MILFORD EAS PESTE E Director, 1966, 1972 
8.4. MS. Auburn University 
RHOADES REGINA Iesse nidis ee sentes eta suse selzsstesscii. Agricultural Chemist Il, 1961, 1967 
B. $. n University. 
HAYES, MELVIN asa TOMBE E E E E Agricultural Chemist Il, 1966, 1968 
_, University of West Virginia. 
HAYES, p^ VIS cam m Vua ELE IA Ya aaa ama A Rad. Agricultural Chemist |, 1967 
BS Florence Stale University. 
Owen, MARI DRIE ÉEUCNWIVtM sitoian Agricultural Chemist |, 1972 
Stale University 
JINKS, Io D TTD LE, yr PEE YI. LESSEE LEELEE EEPE TOO Assistant Chemist, 1968 
BE Auburn Universi 
BOULWAKE E PAUL gio T5 apea DOPAO EEEE E A EAE i Assistant Chemist, 1970 
Ar rA Unrversily. 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted jn cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculture and 
industries and the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Research Service.) 


GREENE pees | E. — ————» Dean (School of Veterinary Medicine), 1937, 1958 
DVM. MS., Auburn University. 
MILLIGAN, lom G eu C UMPII CU Mur tes State Veterinarian, 1951 
, Auburn University 
aN mm (8. ——— AsE Associate State Veterinarian, 1945 
Auburn University 
ROBERTS, CHARLES o ——— Director es Diagnostic Laboratory), 1947, 1963 
a Auburn University; M.5., Michigan State Universi 
LONG, hi — iR., E E E Microbiologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1966 
B. Huntingdon College 
ELLs, Aiuto T mec oom "Microbiologist (State Diagnostic Laboratory), 1973 
ksonville State. M5., Samford Univers 
—— — Edid E Brucellosis V ae ean (U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, 1966 
BS.DV.M., MS. Auburn University 
in Charge of Bang's Disease Laboratory 
(Alabama t of Agriculture & Industries), 1973 
B.S. Florence State University 
WiLLIAMSON, O. B. .......... Biological Laboratory Aide, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Agricultural arch Service, 1955 
WILLIAMSON, RUTH ......... ~ Biological Laboratory Aide, U.S. Dept. of culture 
Agricultural Research Service, 1957 
POOLE, JAMES Hi 1e In Charge of State m Diagnostic 
Labor aav; Albertville, Alabama, 1964 
DVM. Auburn University. 
HANIN, GROVER is ccctccosisscsccsssscsciszicensse Microbiologist (State Veterina 
Laboratory erii Alabama). 1973 
MOLINA permdid noel In Charge of State Veterinary Diagnostic 
Laboratory, Elba, Alabama, 1960 
DVM., Auburn University 
TEN DIS. Senai Microbiologist (State Veterinary Di 
Y * ere ternary bi Alabama, 1973 
MOODY, HAROLD M, »ssssssrsreennsernesssens ic ogist, State bres Diagnostic 
Labora 1955, 1962 


BS. Troy State University 
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Harry M, PHILPOTT, A. B., Ph.D., D.D., LLD., LLD., L.D., 

Ben T. LANHAM, JR., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Vice President for Administration 
CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.S.E.E., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
R. Dennis Rouse, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Director 
ikviN T. Omtveot, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Associate Director 
CHARLES F. Simmons, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Assistant Director 
Tow E. Corey, B.S., M.S., Assistant Director for Outlying Units 
EowiN V. Smit, B.S., M.S, Ph.D., Director Emeritus 
LELLAND S. DRisCOLL, B.S., M.S., Assistant to the Director 


Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology 


WL Ls a a a a a Gag A Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1964 
hs —* Auburn University: Ph.D.. Purdue Univers 
TINA pe eee Rae 2 Ea Se ud. Professor, 1956, 1971 
OS. M5. Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State University. 
BLACKSTONE, UP dpusnupanpanunene Professor, 1938, 1953 
4 Auburn University 
— M Be aesaaisseBterost terea midonecotsenqrensuni come Mut M M tanaka er AVF —.. Professor, 1943, 1957 
B.S., Texas Technological College: M.S. University of Tennessee 
WHITE, Morris ge RNE Professor, 1950, 1960 
‘as. Auburn University; MS, Ph D. Purdue University. 
VERNON, th + Buen DAEN NORE A E fusains:seiitass sates LIS d Ioa Professor, 1960, 1968 
B.S. Murray State University: MS. University of Kentucky: Ph.D. University of Illinois. 
CLONTS HOWARD A., JR. . „ Associate Professor, 1962, 1973 
ÁS, M.S., Auburn University, Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
Dunxeraencer J Associate Professor, 1 1962, 1967 
Franklin and Marshall College: M.S., Penmyivania State Univeruty: Ph D.. Mississippi State Lin 
—— EDWARD WU, axvgnded msssants pese ana EN nie Fes epa zbé vc d vete TM Associate Professor, 1967. 1972 
ÉS.. M.S.. University of Nevada: Ph.D., University of Tennessee 
STALLINGS, jas a E enema M RE Associate Professor, 1969 
$.. Purdue eee PRD., Michigan State University. 
Hanov, — E PCBUM C TORNA — Assistant Professor, 1972 
NR Irm ttute. 
ee, Cate MONE Ths S haian ia aaien a raae 2 Assistant Professor, 1968 
BA Millsaps College; ne Ph.D , Mississippi State University 
BLACKBURN, "MILL she Research Associate , 1972 
A, Georgetown College 
Krai eS es Quia EE E ue ee ee eee or Research Associate, 1973 
BS. Auburn University. 
T A (i. Research Associate, 1973 
BAL MA., Mississippi State University 
TURNER, CHARLOT E -arasa E AEAN Research Associate, 1973 
S., University of Alabama. 
Agricultural Engineering 
a Woe S a a ae Professor and Head of Department, 1935, 1948 
B.S, MS, Auburn University. 
RENOLL, E. eme Meus d. Te Pee IN. a al ee Be TR amar an t nee eee — — Professor, 1949, 1972 
ÉS., Auburn University; M.S., lowa State University, 
Busch, CHARLES TE — Associate Professor, 1969 
"BS. Cornell University. M.S., Utah State University: Ph.D.. Corneli University. 
DUMAS, W W. J. m M aaan a i Associate Professor, 1946, 1962 
„ Auburn University 
Stores, C c M. E a e Associate Professor, 1937, 1947 


S.. Auburn University. 
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FLOOD, & oy ae ae, ee ene ee es Assistant Prolessor, 1971 
`, University of Florida: MS. University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue Univers 


KOON, iub em peapa s EN Jo vc PO COS occ eren —— Professor, 1967, 1968 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 


ROCHESTER, E W. VID DEEE a Her A A N IO E En Assistant Professor, 1970 
lemon University: M.5. Ph D.. North Carolina State University. 


E X rs Siva dubasieitntaphatabeatbihhebibuadtesen ENFUJUN CJUO I iso moe acenualcee Assistant Professor, 1972 
B.S.. North Carolina State University; M... lowa State Deiwersiry, Ph.D. North Carolina State University 


SMITH, D. M TA EE ia rn AARE NE a PER E UU VERE Field Superintendent, 1962 
Auburn University. 


Gitt, W. R. A a eS 2 Director, National Tillage Machinery Laborato 


(Coop. USDA), 1955, 1970 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University: M S. University of Hawaii: Ph.D., Cornell University. 


BAILEY, * — EN IN, diy Sa EEE E O A Agri Itural. Engineer (C USDA), 1965 
Michigan State University: M.S., Gaei cl Pinas: PD. Aube —— tema: 


BROWNING, VIRGIL | Da Mo PIEEO Agricultural Uo (Coop. USDA), 1966, 1969 


Burr, * be a Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1968 
. University of Georgia. 


CHAPPELL, THOMAS JOE PRPIEE TL UTERE CL ZR l USDA), 1967 
meu D 5., Virginia Polytechnic Institute m — — * 


HE DRICK, G. Sr ee — Itural SDA), 1962, 1968 
E ! y arco — AgricuRuja tural Engineer (Coop. USDA) 


RAMP, Russe MID igh apenas. Lacs hd Pops vaut eas o Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 
Su University of Illlinow: B.EE, BME. Universay of Dela 


REAVES p M sre Ne eun inso muc HH e E T TIR eS e BY S neer (Coop. USDA), 1951 
= BS. Auburn University; M.S, University of Missourt: sg Aaricultur Aa CARIN, 


SA DERS, Dowato Se ae qm ral SDA), 1972 
N MALO WV asm Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 


SCHAFER, r4 n R A 
A —A YN RUIT Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1964 


Scu cs Paut Re nosiéndisti mp) pii TREES estore’ Mechanical Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1970 
ngs Point; M.S., Auburn University 


SMITH, Lowney —Ó— BR Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1969 


T G rauerergerediayrepussqtidu iatis ad sn sag l j J , 1962, 1 
AYLOR, |. —— Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1962, 1964 


T Bi'Cu BU 9 cums mes pid Ten irons palmi adn .. Soil (Coop. USDA), 1964 
"EE ve X n of California; Ph.D. University of hawan. — — N. 


Agronomy and Soils 


eT oe Ol E aikins jea Professor and Head of Department, 1944, 1966 
BS. University of Missouri: Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 


PUR IRONED R a e saa aae a S, A Professor, 1955, 1965 
BS. M.S. Louisiana State University; Ph.D. University of California 


Cope, A T. JR. e TETTE re iudi DU ue eT e me mA TS Rs AR mai RS Mihi Casa aa Rd Professor, 1950, 1959 
S., Auburn University, Ph.D, Cornell University. 


Downe, * e Professor, 1946, 1959 
M.S, Auburn University: Ph.D.. Cornell University. 


Hucreo.o, Ao CR HE RE ISIS RE Cr, TIR E S. gto es ae Professor, 1955, 1968 
S. Cornell University, MS., lowa State University Ph.D.. Cornell University. 


—— ARE: ae eR Professor, 1959, 1968 
B5, MS, University of Wisconsin: Ph.D Linmemity of Florida. 


JOHNSON Wire C. | Ee | en. Aas oes Geo ee E, Zr d. Professor, 1957, 1969 
BŚ., Wake Forest College: B.S. MS. North Carolina State University. Ph.D., Cornell University. 


ORE PERRA CR VR lle MN. ERE Professor, 1942. 1966 
BS. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. Michigan State University; Ph.D., lowa State University 
SCARSBROOK, K, CLARENCE Ed euer nalis Rie prat desde ura ak — 1953, 1959 
University: Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 


WEAR, E IS emos dbckaseeeaoves soutso Puts N dti rre d Tru Professor, 1939, 1959 
—* MS, Auburn University: Ph.D , Purdue University. 


BUCHANAN, GALE A Gcr I lab SUNT. Ivo — Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
85. _ University of Florida: Ph.D. tówaà State University. 
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DICKENS, RAY sss snos Associate Professor, 1965, 1973 
Univeryty. " Arkanas: M Ca Ph. D. - Auburn. University. 

EVANS, c £a VEDI CUR EUN vU a Fe ber Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 

BS. Abilene Christian College; M.S., Auburn University Ph.D., North Carolina State University. 

EVANS, E e P T T E TEETE, F Associate Professor, 1949, 1953 
4 Auburn University, M.S, Cornell University. 

HAJEK, B. — TEE O LIERE EEPE TOEL EEN ESEE ETETETT EE Associate Professor, 1968, 1973 
a Tenn AAM University, M.5.. Ph.D., Auburn University. 

—— Cp fc» xoc eel Superintendent, Foundation Seed Stocks 


F , 1952, 1972 
zx arm (Thorsby) 


—A⏑ — Superintendent, Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 1954 
6S. Auburn University. 
HARTZOG DALLAS ———— ————— — Research Associate, 1969 
BS. M. „ Auburn University. 
HovuM, R x Dba Cnn dab issde DE TRU EU ON Research Associate, 1973 
ÉS. University of Wisconsin. M S., Auburn University. 
KIRKLAND, D. e ein aee edere eee es AN ere ee eem en er re BR T Research Associate, 1971 
. Auburn University 
Lowry, T 't. LO 90 Co Ie Research Associate, 1967, 1971 
BS. University of Nebraska; M.S., Kaimas State University 
NMcGomuick, Research Associate, 1966 
B.S., Masissipp) State University. 
TE RAED A oan ———— Research Associate, 1967 
BS., MS. Auburn University 
WARD, G. W., W, JR: "E Research Associate, 1969 
Auburn University 
—S ILLE RCM Research Associate, 1972 
„ North Carolina State University 
Mirene, * WAS dae SEERA VUE —— Research Associate, 1972 
5. Birrmingham-Southern; M.S., Auburn University 
— AM a ce Research Associate, 1972 
és , MS. Auburn University 
oe a ey EN | PUR TET ey owe vite nny ve renee Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1956 
as. Auburn University. 
Muck, Morais SOn A a Ee. Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1967 
oma University of Hllinon: Ph.D. Michigan State University. 
ELKINS, c B. SU a ee ee ee Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1972 
MS, University of Georgia. 
LONG, ee Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1971 
BS., MS. Üniversity of Georgia, Ph.D. University of Florida. 
Marre E el ee ee Research —— (Coop. (Coop. USDA), 1965 
B.S. owe University? M.S, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., North 
LUND, CANET — ee Soil Scientist (Coop. USDA), 1962 
MS, Auburn University 
B AEE RAYMOND L. n ee h Agronomist Coop. USDA), 1965 
BS.. Ouachita Saptat College. MS., University of Arkansas, Resear EP d bo 
Animal and Dairy Sciences 
WARE AWAD aL EL Lise cco A Professor a and Head of f Department, 1955, 1957 
8S) Michigan Stake University. M S.. Texas ABM University. Ph.D. University of 
BAM XL IRE CALE bs. maniokas no a fst 1953, 1955 
8,5 | University of Iino: MS. Texas AAM University, Ph.D., Cornell Univen ty 
ale Flap phe 4 eds We a a s Profes 1947 
$a TA State Univenity M.S.. Ph.D. lowa State University. M 
CANNON Ty kee te Rf het ie ad Professor, 1948, 1960 
B$ lows State Jn versity. M.S., Ohio State University: Ph.D. University of Wisconsin 
Hawens C. Amen ms "Professor, 1952, 1959 
Western Kentucky State University, M S. University of Georgia; Ph.D. North Carolina State University, 
HUFFMAN, DALE, —— .. Professor, 1963, 1973 
8.5., Corral | University: MS. PhD. University of Florida. 
PATTERSON, TAOV B. eoa ee ee Seen Sere ee Meer ears per eet Professor, 1957, 1965 


B.S, Mississippi State University: M.S , Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
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SMITH UE RS oup Be ee oe edad ee ee ET Alumni Professor, 1961, 1969 
B.S., Elmhurst College: M.S. Ph.D., University of Ilinois College of Medicine. 
STRENGTH, D. REE AET Sten won| or eiua Nae POG Rc Alumni Professor, 1961, 1967 
S.. Auburn University: PhD. Cornell University, 
V Sar E: t. NAVI FE VORE Professor, 1956, 1973 
8S. M. ., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
DARON ate | bya: See, — — Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
6.5., University of Oklahoma. Ph.D. University of Ilinois. 
HARRIS RALPH MIEN, soassa i NEN De ay a cama A UP ,.. Associate Professor, 1960, 1963 
BS. M.S., Auburn University. Ph.D. Texas ABM Liniversity 
PARKS, PAULI F. N ENNO Associate Professor and Dean of Graduate School, 1956, 1972 
„ Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University. 
ROLLINS ra “4 sade Hand eign EN EE ONS o LE AEREN E Associate Professor, 1948, 1953 
M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Ph.D. University of Illinois 
Sauers, r 2 APTE TUER UU e uma eode. Meets: NATO. ro Ee ee rei ar OP Associate Professor, 1950 
i MA. PhD., University of Missouri 
— n F — EE PEPEE RETENTO Associate Professor, 1949, 1962 
6.5., M5., Ph.D., Auburn University 
jones, D. —* Lu a HM. Assistant Professor, 1972 
8.5., M5. Ph.D. Purdue University. 
Marpte, D. N: P apa — t Assistant Professor, 1973 
K5., MS., lowa State Umversity: Ph.D. Purdue University. 
MCCASKEY, [rei VNB RIS DIARI, ROPA TIU ICD a S TORQUE ACTI Assistant Professor, 1967 
B.S. Ohio University; M.S., Ph.D... Purdue University. 
MEADOWS, ors. Neteco, — — — — Assistant Professor, 1951 
85., Auburn University; M.S., University of Florida 
ZABEL, o. LEGO Det —— Assistant Professor, 1970 
., M5. Kansas State University; Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
LITTLE, Jor Aum (2150 ye PPP PHP t Instructor, 1959, 1962 
Western Kentucky State University; M.S., Auburn University. 
CUNHINGHAM INIM a Research Associate, 1958, 1965 
BS. MS. Auburn University, 
Animal Health Research 
KING, Merson BR aaa A aA die AR IRE RA re e Te — SPRY S Coordinator, 1967 
a DVM. MS.. Ph.D.. Ohio State University. 
Beckert n 2 S Sayer renee Se ne PEENE EEO Professor, 1966 
5., Mississippi State University: D.V.M, M.S, Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Missouri. 
Houoway | ct — rE cpu... aue cn ES E Ius oorr ax. e ace p erae p carne: on ahaha tet Professor, 1968 
., Auburn University, Ph.D., lowa State University 
KIESEL, F f OS e x Professor, 1952, 1968 
BS. rtm D V.M., Comell University. 
KRAMER, T. T — TREE Professor, 1971 
VM. ' Alfort (France): M.Sc., Ph.D.. Colorado State University. 
BENZ, G. ——— Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
5. DVM, Purdue University, M.S., Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 
Huson, R. e Io Ue TTT E N T Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
M., Oklahoma State University, M.S.. Auburn University. 
ROSSI, c * IRENE N E o quduscsbicl E r EEE A Associate Professor, 1970 
8.5. DVM, University of illinois; M.S., Ohio State University: Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
Wee Al a le oes ——— LS Associate Professor, 1962, 1963 
D. V M., Colorado State University. 
KRISTA, it M. Sedore vis aibi hende ve MEM Uu d Assistant Professor, 1959 
S.. South Dakota State University. D.V.M., Ph.D... University of Minnesota, 
NAcHRENER, R. F | RP EE EEN O O ERLIE 1 IRI A IDEAE INA A ON Assistant Professor, 1972 
DV lowa State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
REYNOLDS, T NL revertere cil vissdliptiGbnS —— iian Assistant Professor, 1966, 1972 
M, MS., Auburn University. 
— ‘Ria 2S ander. P Director, Regional Parasite Research 


Laboratory 
(Coop. USDA), 1961, 1973 
B.S. MS., PhD., University of Utah. 
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ERNST, | PET IEP CER UR esses I I OOO I ew Te Microbiologist (Coop, USDA), 1968 
$. Portland State College: M.S., Ph.D., University of Utah 


CETTE Ch NS SSR eee renee ei Sele a immunologist (C (Coop. USDA), 1973 
0.5. Florida Southern College; M.S., Northwest Slate College, Ph.D. University 


Botany and Microbiology 


LYLE, |. ^. . Professor & Head of Department, 1947, 1954 
BS. University of Kentucky: "MS. Nort) Carolina State University; mop 


ms UELUT OG Das PIN EL E Ie I mea Diet - —— 1954, 1967 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Vti te MS. University of Arkansas; Ph.D. University of lire. 


Davis, D. E I a ay SPO ay ters a Alumni Professor, 1947, 1968 
BEd, Fed O. Castern Ilinois University: MS. PhD. Chio State University 


Davis, NORMAN op Nase Tn cer ed IRIS T E T EN NE OONN — Professor, 1958, 1967 
$., University of Georgia; M.S., Ph.D.. Ohio State University 


— Unt E nose O, I IOIEN Professor, 1952, 1963 
BA. Miami University (Ohio); MA., Harvard University; Ph.D., North Carolina State University 


GUDA Rost To cee sao dsl ra sess crak GAARA G2 la Riad go Professor, 1960, 1969 
BS. Illinois State University; M.S. Ph.D., University of Ilinois. 


397 4 NL a aa aa „. Associate Professor, 1956, 1960 
85. MS. PhO. University of Minnesota. 


RODRIGUEZ-KABANA, Br SA — Alumni Associate Professor, 1965, 1970 
BS.M5 PhD, Louisiana State University. 


TURELOVE, BRYAN E a ne ee e inaa a Associate Professor, 1967 


Monel Ades "NEC UM aca) LS RIE CR CS A Assistant Professor, 1971 
RS. PhD. University of California (Davis) 


LATHAM ABCHME ] E EEO IIINE Assistant Professor, 1967 
as. ÀÀ MS, University of idaho; Ph.D. University of Illinois 


WEETE, Jonn D ————Ó E ee O Y Assistant Professor, 1972 
MS. Stephen F Austin State University Ph.D.. University of Houston 


PILLAI, Ca LOL UE Postdoctoral Research Assoc Associate, 1971 
4, Governenent Traming College. M.Sc. institute of Agriculture; Ph.D., Banaras H 


KELLEY, “Waites cC go, Pp PR RR suede hee Associate, 1966 
M.S.. Auburn University 


Environmental Study Service Center 


JENSEN, Rav CE. ve Se sete. oe Director (Coop. NOAA-USDC), 1973 
PhO., North Dakota State University 


Davis, D. Lao — —, a asm pees m ——— Assistant to Director, 1973 
Missouri Southwest State University. B S, University of Missouri 


Davis, hy M p Aoi a A a rE aele a a a fep vip r a E pg Meteorologist, 1973 


North Carolina State University: MS. University of Michigan: Ph.D. Ohio State University. 


ae a ye a i a Cv Agricultural A Meteorologist, 1973 
BS., University of Hawail; B5., Pennsylvania State University; M.S., Rutgers University; Ph. State University 


STUFF, RICHARD G. - I ————— 1973 
S. Pennsylvania State University. MS., PRD. Purdue University. — — 


Tavor, Agricultural Meteorologist, 1973 
S. Utah Sta University; Ph.D. Washington University al St. Louis. 


ome Db EM te a len at ns nant te Qroeank & Atmosphenc Adminni ation of the United 
States Department of 


Fisheries and Allied Aquacultures 
SHELL, DM ecd ROT. ELI MUT Professor, and Head of Department 1952, 1973 
S_ Auburn University Ph.D., Cornell University 


Doi: rns Die LOQUOR Ch HIIS tie MM ceras caa oiim s Vut DS mes e Aue na. Ema Professor, 1947, 1957 
BS. Presbyterian College. MA. University of North Carolina; Ph D.. University of Michiga 


P A E ML Loose r AEN ELLA — — 1941, 1963 
BS. „ Auburn University. Ph.D., lowa State University. 


a DRENE E E E E EE OO O Professor, 1967, 1972 
niversity. 
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ALLIT TRAY” veetsss ttines tues toa ce ppestirovensielits antasbspldstepaiassonseserasica Associate eo S 1950, 1962 
BS., Western Carolina College; M.S., North Carolina State University; Ph.D., Louisiana 


ooN a P LL IEEE ae aay Peeler. Associate imc 1968, 1971 
85. MS, Missisippl State University, Ph.D., Auburn University 


loveu, R. | ap tage fE a m sse Masaa: SUT a cal a ia Eaa cas Te aaa aes a: | Associate Professor, 1969 
MS., Oklahoma State University; Ph.D.. Louniana State University 


—— MARIO WE, a aaa A i OON Ea In DURO LAN Associate Professor .. 1973 
BS. o Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Washington, 


PRATHER, E: x CMT CI, REDI LEER CE. Associate Professor, 1941, 1950 
BS. Auburn University M.S., University of Michigan 


Riv, IGRN SC ubiessmiaiiceiiveiésa Associate Professor; Leader, Fishery Research 
Unit (Coop. USDI), 1967, 1970 
8.5. Cornell University; Ph.D., Tulane University. 


—— AP UP eret ——— Associate Professor, 1964, 1971 
AS. E University; M.S. Ph.D., Auburn University, 


SMITHERMAN, PREIS QU o stag od: Sassi dans E dis citabande ud Unas Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
_ Auburn Univers University; M.S. North Carolina State University, Ph.D | Auburn University. 


BAYNE, Davo yA nl asa onanism Re :- Assistant Professor, 1972 
Tulane University: M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., Auburn University 


DAVIES, Win I" OOO NE I cos Se dai cra aas Assistant Professor, 1970 
., Purdue University, M.Sc | Ohio State University, Ph.D.. North Carolina State University. 


Gunes, pot Ey OIR EIRE LII O — Assistant Professor, 1972 
vette College. MS., University of Rhode Island: Ph.D. Auburn University 


Groves, M PR E E I vw tbe N E IE AAA e Assistant Professor, 1971 
, University of Utah: M.S. PhD. lows State University. 


Lovs, , LEONARD RY OENE OIEI VIERE IIN A A O ENA Assistant Professor, 1972 
Miami University. M.S.. University of Wisconsin: Ph.D., Auburn University 


PLUMB, * — so Assistant P Professor, 1969, 1972 
A., Bridgewater College: M.S. Southern Illinois University: Ph.D. 


xt ae n dm. Pen ee CRUISER ~ rua om Professor, 1971 
B.S.. Tennessee Technological University, M.S. Ph O. Auburn University, 
SHELTON, Assistant Professor; Assistant Leader, 


1971 
85, MS. Oklahoma State University: Ph.D. — Unit (Coop, USDI), 19 


JENSEN, JOHN W ee Ee set ee a ciun 9e. ue, e Research Associate, 1972 
University ol Minnesola 
Scansen oon. Erten Wi sinnn E Research Associate, 1972 
s Auburn University 
Forestry 
DEVALL, RUN ac .. Professor and Head of Department, 1946, 1951 
Syracuse University: M.S., University of Florida. 
Bistis, Eyanctios |. Ba cr cle EPE BO aE ce ta es a UE ae Professor, 1965, 1973 
University of Thessaloniki; MF., DF., Yale University 

— DH Professor, 1947, 1963 
Bs. University of Georgia. MF. Duke University: PRD. North Carolina State University 

HOOGIONS, Ks]. suep)anauimespesses utisovusanapvenrqupvi quivis ie XRaa p aga Crap tn apod 5063) .. Professor, 1952, 1957 

n State University; M.S., University of California; Ph.D. Michigan State University. 
Reet: E WU Eee raro vesevosebaren a eae aia Professor, 1950, 1967 
— Dh i i rectae Von MEF., Yale Univenuty: Ph.D. Syracuse University 
BEALS, Haroto CR. OI TE O ARRES RSI AELA — Associate Professor, 1960, 1969 
4 MS, Ph.D. Purdue University 

EIN H Bus E d Associate Professor, 1959, 1970 
BS. Rutgers University: MS. Michigan State University. PhD. Duke University 

LE, Bs Sys BG siinid ada i de ao Siena Associate Professor, 1957, 1973 
B S., University of Georgia: M.F., Duke University; PhD, Auburn University. 

Post? KG C30 oue e eph deo Associate Professor, 1950, 1959 
BS.F, MSF. North Carolina State University. 

Ch TIRE] ve ENER E. P F , 1958 
foa - Associate Professor, (Ry. 2, Fayettes) 

Davis, Terry Assistant Professor, 1965 


M.S., Virginia Polytechnic institute: Ph.D., West Virginia University. 
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Bs ONERE A dares EE PELE E 952 AME ————— Assistant Professor, 1961 
BS - University of Cincinnati: MF. Yale University, D.F.. Duke University 
LIVINGSTON, n Aae aa WM. EM ae E E PE E TIT TS Assistant Professor, 1948, 1949 
University of South Carolina; Duke University 
Cray, Y Tg esee Research Associate, 1970 
BS., National Taiwan University: MS. Auburn ‘University. 
Cor DAN, Co A a veu s illipe naro enr P0 — Research Associate, 1972 
inia Polytechnic Institute. 
— R "Huon —— ... Research Associate, 1973 
BS S., Mississippi State University. 
HICKS, D Mee TT ——— „ Research Associate, 1973 
ASF, MSF. SF. Austin State University 
HYINK, avin M Memo 6o JI —— Research Associate, 1973 
BSF. oo SF Austin State University 
LYNCH, * D. a n Research Associate, 1969 
„ Oklahoma State University. 
MEIER, R Aw M E a oe et ep Research Associate, 1971 
BS., Michigan Technical University; M.S.. University of Wires 
See AOR Bo dua Cac TSRS Research Associate, 1972 


8.5. Auburn University 


Home Economics Research 


GALBRAITH, c — Head of Department and Dean, 
School of Home Economics, 1970, 1973 
& S. PRD. Purdue University 
Davis, ELIZABETH BA ay PE rs et a eee Coordinator of Research and Professor, 1957, 1969 
$.. Colorado State University, MS. PhD. Auburn University. 
STOWE, “Banana Wu duo Associate Prolessor, 1973 
at , University of Nebraska; M.S., Michigan State University, Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 
w Oa A E e E E ENEE T ENE N OE TONE ER P. 7 
— o C. aliformia (Santa Barbara) MS., Cornell University Ph.D, ee ASSOC late Professor. 19 3 
HARDIN, JAN ........ ELT E u^ Mn. Se Assistant Professor, 1971 
B.S. Auburn University: M.S. Institute of Textile Technology; Ph.D, Clemson University 
Ae CET, N dy ea a a a aaa haer Piimsru dic Eu Assistant Professor, 1972 
ÉS., Virginia Polytechnic institute; M.S., Ph.D. University of Arizona. 
WtTTEL, Berry A (OS EL Assistant Professor, 1970 
Alahama College: Ph.D.. University of Tennessee. 
McKinney, MARTHA RAE E EEEE EO T Research Associate, 1972, 1973 
Purdue Unversity: MS. lowa State University. 
Qumoon, YT VIT TUM ABRIR UD ry paren rere — ——Á Research Associate, 1973, 
|, Florence State miei id MS. Auburn University. 
Horticulture 
PERKINS DONALD. * a ap ea nna o ee ee scs Professor and Head of Department, 1966 
ES., isiana State University: Ph.D.. Carnell University 
AMLING — Y. —— — —— Professor, 1958, 1968 
BS. S., Rutgers University; M.S. University of Delaware. Ph.D.. Michigan State University. 
GREENLEAF, WM S ers o E a qua O nee TU — ee Professor, 1947, 1962 
BS. PRD. — aee of Calitornia at Berkeley 
NORTON, JOSEPH SAELE DE I LER ELV AW ——— Professor, 1960, 1973 
BS, MS. —— PhD. Louisiana State University 
ORR, Hem P. . (M FOS III, TI a TE CEE nma na nt Professor, 1947, 1962 
Auburn University; MS. PhD. Ohio State University 
— (67... U a SO Ey Associate Professor, 1970 
BS. MS. Auburn University, Ph.D. Purdue University 
HARRIS, TIUSERT Miri. d. etre a Associate Professor, 1936, 1948 
Auburn University 
Perry, FREDERICK NN "^ Ma Eta tpa am Associate Professor, 1957, 1971 
| Auburn University: PD. U iversity of Georgia 


"On deta hed leave with U.S.DA. 1971-74. 
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SANDERSON SEC) CM poy a eves yer: ETT Associate Professor, 1966, 1970 
S.. Cornell Univesity, M S. Ph.D. University of Maryland. 
—— ALFRED, ON mtus Nan a LR Emme Assistant Professor, 1965, 1971 
ás. ., Auburn University; Ph.D... Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
JOHNSON Wi y^ inal ahi ed. ids piis cas weeded MESZ pusa mat FR uve MEE A Assistant Professor, 1937, 1950 
gs. M S. Aubum University 
RYMAL, KENNETH — ae ee EE PE EEES ae ee eae Rn P Assistant Professor, 1966 
„ Massachusetts Institute of Technology, M.S. University of Florida; Ph.D.. University of Georgia 
Mascus [v AL esed re. — Research Associate, 1968 
M.S., Auburn University. 
Mami, w wb ues IR. IO ea unana idl Instructor, 1951, 1958 
Auburn University. 
Joe pax hr EL PAN x Research Associate, 1955, 1959 
8 , Auburn University 
Bryce, HARRISON ow cussed aaea ees Field Superintendent. 1967, 1968 
., Auburn University. 
Poultry Science 
MOORE CLAUDE Hie iret eles matter said digsod Professor and Head of Department, 1956, 1959 
BSA University, M.S., Karas State University, Ph.D.. Purdue University. 
Corne, G. T Mero uq M npe OIN Ree, SOT IIT T NE poe A Professor, 1930, 1949 
„ Auburn University. M.A. University of Missouri; D.V.M., Auburn University 
EDGAR, * "B e a MIT uc ee — Professor, 1947, 1950 
AB. Sterling College; MS., Kansas State University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin; Sco, Sterling College. 
DO Qe ana e a a V na Professor, 1958, 1967 
B.S., University of New Mexico; M.S., New Mexico State University; Ph.D., Kansas State University 
IQHNSON, A, EE —————— Associate Professor, 1955 
A.B. Cornell College; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Texas A&M University 
MCDANIEL, GAYNER Ee eee a en E 0 Associate Professor, 1968 
4 Auburn University; Ph.D, Kansas State University. 
MEE Roster Norris Eu ien E P- PEPEE IRL a DEO Assistant Professor, 1968 
KS., M.S. Auburn University: Ph.D., University of Georgia. 
COMBS, GERALO Gb RS er era a Assistant Professor, 1974 


University of Maryland: M.S., Cornell University. 


Research Data Analysis 


Pat Testa M, c erguan ps p eqyee "X ee Professor, 1949, 1968 
BS, ‘MS. ——— Ph.D. Pennsylvania Sate University 

WILLIAMS, foun wa antera cona Associate Professor, 1970 
x Coraline State University; PhD., lowa Sate University. 

McGuine, dons IA esc pd S e e GL UN Assistant Professor, 1968 
S., Mississippi State University. Ph.D., Auburn University 

HEARN, ‘Wits Systems Analyst, 1950, 1963 

. Auburn University 
RuF, —8* E Se Computer Programmer II, 1971 


4 MS. Auburn University 


Research Information 


WHITE, ist ERIS ueeesdpeessam vei Director, University Relations, 1960, 1966 
Auburn University 
McGRAW, th Ed, PO emi ae. AE Editor and Head of Department, 1941, 1968 
MS. Auburn University. 
Srevenson, p PA —— NEPTUNO Associate Editor, 1955, 1960 
B 5, Auburn University. 
—— Tas; BO oinin aiiai aaan Assistant Editor, 1973 
BA., Auburn University, 
Zoology-Entomology 
r T F5 — Professor and Head of Department, 1926, 1949 


BS., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., lowa State University 
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ONG ASE) ILLE Professor, 1959, 1969 
B.S., Troy State University: M.S. Ph.D. Auburn University 

NND PROBES D s civil ue puru, ey Protessor, 1963, 1969 
hs MS., Tena» AAM University, Ph D. Cornel! University. 

LDENDV. JOHN. — — Protessor, 1947, 1957 
B.S , Presbyterian College, MA.. University of North Carolina, Ph.D., University of Michigan 

HAVE SY COE ee ue eee Professor, 1957, 1964 
B.S., M.S. Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

CUNNINGHAM, HUGH B Pia a aE aaen A AOA Associate Professor, 1951, 1965 
8.5. M$, Auburn University. Ph.D. University of Illinols 

CAREN AND, FROWN E cater semi nee eo m Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
8.5., Arkansas Polytechnic College; M.5.. University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Mississippi State University. 

ew of Capen ia elie. MN Ara nM den m. MIN ZR Associate Professor, 1952, 1960 
BS, MS, Auburn University, 

NOE, A: I et te EE e eMe E mer Associate Professor, 1947, 1962 
B.S. MS., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University 

SR A, E Te E... m um Associate Professor, 1967, 1973 
B.S. University of The Saloniki: MS., University of Missoun; Ph.D., University of illinois. 

NAME JUS LE rade eM MT. MN Associate Professor, 1967, 1970 
ÉS. Comeil University. Ph.D. Tulane University 

SPEARE POONER WY oS ccrhin tonsa nce Er a h Associate Professor, 1955, 1970 
BS. MS, Ph.D. Auburn University 

SIE MATERA arcis EEA mr Assistant Professor, 1968 
BS. MS., Ph.D... Louisiana State Üniversily. 

aant, CM. pese n TUNE se ee Assistant Professor, 1966 
B.Sc.. Purdue University; Ph.D. University of California. 

eg N ES eae a le, ia Assistant Professor, 1969 
8.5. MS., University of Illinois. Ph.D., Oregon State University 

ae ey DM te npn nr Assistant Professor, 1970 
B.S.. Auburn University: MS., PRD., Misshsippi State University. 

he T Ceara pe lle i M ea D n O, Assistant Professor, 1972 
B.S., Manchester College; M.S., Purdue University: Ph.D., Utah State University 

UL ECARD Pi IR LI ove Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit, 1967 
B.S., Oregon State University, MS... Ph.D., Auburn University 

SUBSTATIONS AND FIELDS 

Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 

ga WM CUBE t o DEUS RM MEE PESE Superintendent, 1951, 1957 
B S. Auburn University 

VM HOLLAND Eae ER Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 1957 
ÉS, M5., Aubum 1 

Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 

CRU TONE M G ES tn ER Superintendent, 1948 
R E! Auburn University 

Su C Kb ————— —— Assistant Superintendent, 1960 
B S. Auburn University. 

Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 

BAM EE Dies m sedora ET T OETI SOR T COR S IO AS 5 intendent, 1948, 1971 
— P" 

EE E ERE Assistant Superintendent, 1969 
8.5. M5., Auburn University. 

Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 

Cane, V. p Ais RI O Superintendent, 1949 
BS. Miesnsippi State University. 
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FILER VPILE SAR —— — ua VENI Assistant Superintendent, 1965 
B.S., Berry College 

WTAE ROB ED aira ge teas oem c tac m vtta acta Nonam oma inni Con uw —— Assistant Superintendent, 1971 
B.S. MS. Auburn University 

EIS Futeta acaba re ora ESSET EVE Mum Assistant Superintendent, 1958 
BS. Auburn University 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 
hFDLUNCSMORTH, ME EI. ——————— — Superintendent, 1958, 1962 


8S.. Auburn University. 


Piedmont—Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 


GRIFFEY, W. e nanan enede ever GUAGE —— 
‘MS University ol Tennessee 
Buncess, qutd pee nc RR conoce osc VALASSIS Assistant Superintendent, 1967, 1973 
B.S. Auburn University 


Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


GISSENDANNER, ———— EE densi ans JUM ena oA ZU tnde dE Rb aid 4.. Superintendent, 1941, 1946 
BS Auburn University. 
EASON, d T. estere esee Assistant Superintendent, 1966, 1969 
, M S.. Aubum University. 


Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 


s co. AM CE TE E SIRUE E uites eit att B Superintendent, 1937, 1954 
BS. Auburn University 

WEBSTER, W. G. sensere mecs, Assistant Superintendent, 1958, 1965 
B.S. M. of Agri. “Auburn ‘University. 


Upper Coastal Plain—Winfield, Fayette & Marion Counties 


MOORE ROBERT — ADM a a Superintendent, 1959, 1969 
hs. Agri, ^ufturn University 
WALLACE, B. i sarunen AA, NA 1909 
" ‘University. 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 


STARLING, LG baaa a E ERED 3973 
Auburn University. 

Bannon, J ONERE dis EEI OIRNE N RT Assistant Superintendent, 1971, 1972 
MS. Auburn University 

IVEY, Heuer "Wu Edd — Assistant Superintendent, 1960, 1966 


BS.. Auburn University 


Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 


SELF, R. L ET et EE SE ec, SETT Plant Pathologist, 1942, 1952 
. M5. Auburn University, PhD. University of Wisconsin 
—— FEED Tera Research Associate, 1968, 1970 
BÅ. ! , Umversity d Havana, MS, Auburn University, 
POUNDERS, Research Associate, 1974 
B8.5.. Auburn Umversity. 


Brewton & Monroeville Fields—Escambia & Monroe Counties 


CARDEN, EMMETT Superintendent Brewton), 1969 
MS., Auburn University. 
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Prattville & Tuskegee Fields—Autauga & Macon Counties 


GLAZE, Fete | PAKET EON ———— Superintendent (Prattville), 
Auburn University, 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 


HARRY M. PuitPorT, A.B., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., LL.D., LLD,, President 


ROBERTSON, FRED KL ND. Mi ien — Vice President for Extension, 
85 MS . University a Tennessee; Dr PA. Harvard University. 


SORE TALIA. Be oarn Director of Cooperative Extension Service, 
B $. Auburn University; M S. Michigan State University 


Tayor, W. H. ds 
bs . Auburn University. MS. ED. "Corneli Univer. 


WARRER, Horr M, Lretédetóyk9d4p9o Ui edod bodad Takki odi EX e Fic CRM MATRE NAAA Assistant Director, 
Auburn University, ALS., Ed.D., Cornell University 


HILL. Ww. B. Pcr ADDED Assistant to the Director, 
Tuskegee Institute MS Cornel! University, Ph.D. University of Wisconsin. 


Buron, mv NL m o Ei Director of Personnel, 


. Auburn University 
iae Pua Ree celeste FLLTIRLT RT LEEEEET ——— Assistant to the Director, 
6. Georgia. 


^ Associate Director, 


BS., MEd. Auburn University: Ed.D. University of 


Horn, ROBERT a als d acce Er ee Head (Management Service), 
« Auburn University, M.S. University of Wisconsin 


Raven L — Coordinator (Continuing Education), 
BS. Auburn University: M.S. Cornell. University 


STRICKLAND, ELMER Oscar 
Ag bd | Auburn University: £D. ‘Lousiana ‘State Un 


WHITE, npe —— 


— 
. Assistant to the Director. 
University 


Director (University Relations), 


SORE EOE EERE ILLI 


WHITE, Louis E u€———— n— "e T-—— Conference Director, 
Auburn University, «M Ed... University of Alabama, Ed. D , North Carolina State University 


SUPERVISORS 


BULLINGTON, N, JOHN — 
Auburn Unrvervity 


Davis, Ceci CNET ETERNI EE S District Extension Chairman, 
Agr. Auburn University 


Davis, s. * E Pople ome District Extension Chairman, 
. Auburn University, MS. Cornell University. 


Louis. 1 A, A ee District Extension Chairman, 
„n Auburn University 


— Dem FW ee. ae Associate District Extension Chairman, 


IVEY, Eunice EEA v desas oina, Wi ada E 
8.5. University o Montevallo: M5., University of 


MALLETTE, LUCILE cem Tm Associate District Extension Chairman, 
Auburn University: 


MS... Unwersty of Minn 


Water € Cito — —— — District Extension Chairman, 
Tuskegee Institute 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


CAVENDER, ^. ö Chairman (Resource Use Division), 
. University of Tennessee PhD. of Wheomin. 


Gosset, * WARREN 
5., University of 


Tennessean, MS. 


— THOMAS S BENJAMIN ig 
B... Auburn University. Ph D.. University of Maryland 
LANIER, — 
S., Mississippi 


IPP — — — —— Pee PEPE TET Pe) 


CPP PP PETES EET EE ER EEE EERE 


PEER ETRE ERR EERE OER RRR ⸗⸗ ⸗x 


District Extension Chairman, 


Chairman (Extension Information), 
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1954, 1969 


1959, 1960 
1936, 1971 
1946, 1971 
1945, 1965 
1935, 1965 
1965, 1971 
1959, 1970 
1944, 1969 
1955, 1969 
1961, 1972 
1960, 1965 
1962, 1969 


1939, 1965 
1948, 1973 
1942, 1965 
1934, 1965 
1941, 1965 


prem District Extension Chairman, 1949, 11965 
of Alabama 


1936, 1965 
1958, 197$ 


1958, 1965 


Chairman (Animal Science Division), 1962 
Univenuty 

Chairman (Plant Science Division), 1960 
Chairman (Environmental Health Division), 1960 1969 
. Auburn University 


1941, 1969 
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ON-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 
ALLEY, EE sscesesseseeeeeieeee, EXtension Veterinarian, 1969 
., Auburn ‘University: D v M. . Auburn University. 
Avon, Qun N E PE PEE E JS in ball EEEE O O end URL ZU Agronomist, 1942, 1955 
„ Auburn University 
BALCH, — LAUDE OE pet — specialist in Pesticide Education, 1957, 1965 
MAR., Auburn University; B. of Law, jones Law School 
BARR, A SOMME nde ciens cal Mui MIO erra State 4-H Club Leader for Girls, 1945, 1950 
B.S., University of Montevallo. 
BOND AR EU Lc adea ate PU eeepee Peanut Specialist, 1955, 1969 
B. S., MAg. Ed. Auburn University. 
BOUNCE PEU Specialist 4-H Visuals, 1959, 1972 
hs. Tuskegee, institute: M S. Indiana University 
BROWN, A. J. E 208 55 Specialist (Marketing), 1948, 1963 
65. M.Ag Ec... Auburn University 
BRYAN, | ELIZABETH PUPPI Economist (Home Management), 1939, 1957 
Auburn University; M.5., University of Tennessee 
— Rowert Agronomist (Seed), 1968 
BS M 4 Auburn University 
BURNETT, Bears , aani ———— Extension Poultryman, 1970 
D., Auburn University. 
Burns, | p fuc sag Se pits RIMIS Ea RIPE S Extension Weed Specialist, 1970 
4, Ph.D. Auburn University. 
Charman, Lous oreste bk idit iun Specialist (Agronomy), 1967 
.. Auburn. University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
^s J— E E Art Editor, 1958, 1962 
BAA., Auburn University. 
Ch Specialist (Recreation), 1954, 1965 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University. 
COPELAND, KIM LL. o Sa E E E dc iüiqsid qua MRNA UN —— News Editor, 1957, 1960 
M.Ag Ed University 
CURTIS, —88 W- coa Caco OR RU PRAE Pala PR ER RD strict Program ialist 1963, 1973 
MAg.. Auburn University HUS es wet 
Danion, * RICHARD - age ance UY SC "ai ren ah al Animal Husbandman, 1960, 1965 
University of Georgia; Ph.D.: Auburn University. 
DEESE, RICKARD Be onic Jue orte PED SPIRI prts Animal Husbandman, 1965 
„ Mississippi State University; Ph.D, University of Florida 
S PPS m VON oU d vijuniassseiitdrHdrvi AUR) vai pdbosain eos aiia Apiculturist, 1954, 1968 
B.5., MAg. Auburn University 
DONALD, PARES QL 4i rer ertt eorr Ato nah tlm in Extension Agricultural Engineer, 1970 
B5. MS. Untversity of Georgia 
Oe ae ae periere: Specialist (Food Preservation), 1944, 1958 
as. Auburn University; MS., University of Georgia 
Dons, Lt Leset A. SEL A.. eese Specialist Community Resource Development, 1964, 1973 
ELLIOTT M ADR CI In ——— Specialist (Pesticide Education), 1953, 1966 
BS. —* Auburn University, 

FARRAR LUTHER Me ime ialist (Plant Pathol and Nematology), 1966 
BS., Centenary College; M S.. SR ey E etl OBY ogy) 
FERREE, MAURICE DEDI ine aaa the ds — Honticulturist-Fruits & Nuts, 1973 

., Clemson University, Ph.D.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
FITE, Bansana ) ee eee on Specialist (Human Development 1956, 1966 
., University of Montevallo; M.S. Ed.D., University 
—— MB Specialist (Fruits and V le Marketing), 1941, 1962 
DON 4 pecialist (Frui egetab g). 
HENDERSON, LB AOT orr rer a RNS a ae A Agronomist (Soybeans), 1960, 1969 
., Auburn University; Ph.D.. North Carolina State University 
HIGH, Thoms WS I. ENEE — Extension Animal Husbandman, 1966 
University of Florida; M.S.. Ph.D.. University of Tennessee. 
TN dum JJ Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
as. University of Tennessee: MS. University of Alabama. 
HOLMES s, JULIAN rerum aLL Resource Management Specialist, 1971 
Auburn University: Ph.D.. University of Tennessee 
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HUODLESTON, DOG a i LIES oci —— Economist, 1968 
i Tennes Technological University: M.S. University of Tennessee; Ph.D., Mimissippi State University. 
JONES, Reime MA MAE E E 0 ue ua HE EDU ge RPM on 4-H Club Specialist, 1945, 1965 
Alabama AAM University, M.Ed, Pennsylvania State University 
Kenn, E ES ees ica cs aac pacta ie Specialist (Wildlife), 1940, 1960 
, Auburn University. 
Lower Rov | a a e hati Entomologist, 1954, 1962 
, Auburn University; Ph.D.. Mississippi State University. 
LEE, Vennen WILSON — Specialist (Poultry Marketing), 1965, 1967 
. Auburn Unmenity: M.S., University of Arizona 
"SS Deere SO BR a 53 _ EE - Specialist (Livestock Marketing), 1962 
as. . Auburn Un University. 
LITTLE, Romer dE OX. — M Specialist (Forest Products Marketing and Utilization), 1971 
, Clemson University 
Lov, Cv M a, a as Specialist in Educational Methods, 1972 
, Northweviern State; M.S., Louisiana State University 
NMADDOX, C, O E EE EAEE jalist {F , TVA, 1954, 1 
ooox, GE — Specialist (Farm Management) 954, 1960 
MABADEE, DORON A, oo nee iii _»» District Program Specialist, 1955, 1966 
ag C . Auburn University. j enter 
MARABLE VIRGINIA PL E N N IIITER Specialist (Educational Methods), 1969 
aim . Auburn University. 
MAYFIELD, M. CER EEEE O EPERE EPERE EEEE. State 4-H Club Leader, 1955, 1970 
AS - Auburn University; Ed.D., Louiwiana State University. 
MAYFIELD, Whelan E mee ie eee pees ae ema va Extension Agricultural Engineer, 1971 
.A5. Univenity of Teonesume 
McC s VAM —— 1972 
* D, V ARSER TW SN xu, Specialist in Community & Regional Development, 
McKown, FÍA LOON —— — nA Health Education Specialist, 1973 
Phillips University, M.S., Yale University 
— FATA MALE Specialist in Educational Methods, 1970 
BS. Winthrop College. 
MCQUEEN, IUE FRANK EN E EIEN I E E EET UE VOY EDITIO 1953 
Ocavms, —5 “Th: IIIR NONIE Agricultural Engineer, 1968 
MS, Vinpnia Polytechnic Institute. 
Ovttey ‘Donor TUI. ee ee Specialist (Consumer Education), 1943, 1949 
Linivemity of Tennessee. 
Owens S AUAM m rem Specialist (Educational Methods), 1958, 1969 
S. Florence State University. 
POWELL — a | QM N PU Specialist in Food Science, 1970 
as , Auburn University 
PRICKETT iat R piiiissisepviGviM ecl Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1955, 1970 
as. MS. Auburn University. 
WNERS, Tera I. LLL oe E EEE E N AES State Supervisor, FENEP, 1937, 1972 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute. MA., Columbia University. 
RUFFIN, Bus BURLSON GWENETTE — — Extension Anana Husbandman-Beef Nutritionist, 1972 
S. Miyin sip State University. PhD. 
SHUMACK ud CBE OT N AER Extension Floriculturist, 1963, 1969 
BS, M — Auburn University- Ph.D. Michigan State University . 
Dele, KC DU 66——— News Editor, 1962 
—— University 
SMITH, EESE e Ee dao TT 1965, 1971 
5., Edward Waters College. MS. Tuskegee institute. PhD, Ohio State University 
SMITH, PERRY M. sss — csipiup net Mi Mp Extension Horticulture-Vegetables, 1966, 1969 
BS, Clemson University; M.S., North Carolina State University 
SMITM, RONALO KL ——— — Extension Entomologist. 1972 
M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University. 
‘Wats oT IE CEROBE YS Soils Specialist, 1948, 1960 
S, MS. Auburn University. Ph.D., Purdue University. 
SPEAKMAN, GENTA S. A — — ialist (Hou and 1966 
"d Spec (Housing Equipment), 
— Wate HER A EEI SEEREN FUMER REFUS OAE EIEN RÀ News Editor, 1955, 1965 
B.S., M.Ed, Tuskegee institute. 
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STRAWN, UARRY oe ee. Ee ci EE Resource Development Economist, 1969 
.. North Carolina State University; M.S., Ph.D., University of Tennessee 
srROTHER, Gene BÀ, qt creases MERE ns pov pre papi mua ange Extension Entomologist, 1973 
B.S., „ Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 
DEIN EHI GA Jor Meo Dc coe Sce Oen WIPE epe Moor Specialist (Clothing), 1944, 1969 
B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Pennsylvania State University. 
THORNTON upra Se E Assistant Publications Editor, 1970, 1972 
AÅ.. Au Auburn University . 
WADE, rere HL Loic ipai ampa aa UG MR erg Extension Forester, 1965 
„ Auburn University. 
Warson, “Hato Tt e ere T E RATY TET, T Specialist (Agricultural Engineering), 1966 
——— State University. 
Watson, — a an senor tidie tpud Specialist in Educational Methods, 1961, 1971 
M.S., University of Alabama. 
WEEKS, * PETER Un eHROS er d Specialist in Rural Resource Development, 1970 
u Auburn University. 
Ware, Vinci SB, E .. Specialist in Foods and Nutrition, 1970 
University of Montevallo, M.S. University of Tennessee 
——— A LER 4-H Livestock Specialist, 1965 
BS ., University of Tennessee. 
WILLIAMS, Germen E: saca aapa — Visual Editor, 1960, 1967 
., Auburn University. 
OFF-CAMPUS SPECIALISTS 
EICH, SAMUEL LAT TE DORO rac IP OOTO Specialist in Cotton, 1957, 1968 
M.Ag. Auburn University. 
— apenas OUI PE CU Ke Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1935, 1963 
BS. Auburn University. 
oor Health Education Specialist, 1973 
R.N. University of Alabama 
DUI ELE E suadeat dai ub TOENN TNE NE Extension Dairyman, 1973 
BS., University of Tennessee. 
GUTHRIE, Peg Y e ese AT me TE SE eases cana ra au 1I Lia Extension Dairyman, 1973 
McNeese State College, M.5., Auburn University. Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
JONES, Ros OU ON Resource Management Specialist, 1949, 1969 
, Tuskegee Institute: M.Ed., North Carolina State University 
KIRBY, — ESE rc a OE coiere Health Education Specialist, 1973 
., University of Alabama 
Link, J. G VIT ie NIIT a em irm e ey re Ia rar Y ev remm Agronomist, TVA, 1959, 1963 
M.S., Auburn University. 
MARKS, — SET District Program Specialist, 1954, 1963 
‘as MAR Ed., Auburn University 
McDANitt, ELAMENEE Mur n Resource Management Specialist, 1952, 1969 
Alabama A&M University 
— Cale — ———— Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1944, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University 
ROBERTS, LARRY L op oaa Resource Management Specialist, 1960, 1968 
. Auburn University 
secxtst, Cw. Vi id herido ERU D, Rural Resource Deve t Specialist, 1956, 1962 
S.. M. Ag.Ed., Auburn University : — HT 
— UL endi Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1965 
i= Auburn University; M.Ag, University of Florida. 
THOMAS, Chan capuc us ond aree Specialist (Poultry), 1958, 1966 
„ Auburn University 
Towti, Macon eS, MEO Rural Resource Development Specialist, 1957, 1961 
4, MAQ, Auburn University, 
—E W. R DEOR Resource Management Specialist, 1946, 1969 
4 Auburn University; M.S., University of Tennessee. 
Wusow, WILUAM Ease aaicendike id mani Rural Resource Deve t jalist, 1954, 1961 
5., MAg. Auburn University. pment spec " 


Verg NELLIE METH PMBITUS T VER eee ENE ONET TI Health Education Specialist, 1973 
ÉS., Tuskegee 


OTHER STAFF 
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Becher. CNACE T. aoaeiaa mension ami Pad ia ris a Administrative Assistant, 1958, 1966 


GOLDIN, MitLORED 
Goon, MYRTLE 


EET e a anans Administrative Assistant, 1969, 1972 
V. na scia cases cac emen; Administrative Assistant, 1929, 1966 


COUNTY STAFFS 


(List for each county as follows: County Address, county extension chairman, extension tarm 
agent; associate county extension chairman, extension home agent; first appointment, present 
appointment. All degrees are from Auburn University unless otherwise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA 
Prattville 


BALDWIN 
Bay Minette 


BARBOUR 
Clayton 


BIBB 
Centerville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 


BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 
LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 
Centre 


R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S., M.Ed.; 1944, 1965; Jerry A. Green, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1954, 1965; Max F. Scott, B.S., M.Ag., 1962-1965. Louvenia A. 
Lee, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965 


F.C. Turner, B.S., 1938, 1965; Donald Eugene Dunn, B.S., 1962; 1965; 
Edward |. Coats, B.S., Western Kentucky State University; M.S., 1966. 
Lyndell Edward Tunnell, B.S., M.Ed. 1973; Eugenia Small, B.S., 1937, 
1965; Milla Jane Dailey, B.S., M.S., U. of Ala. 1973 


LW. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1965; Jerry L- Brown, B.S., 1967, William H. 
Lindsey, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1966. 

Virginia 5. Greene, B.S., M.S., 1964, 1972; Teresa Z. Williams, B.S., 
University of Montevallo, 1970. 

Loyd P. Owens, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 197 1; T. W. Camp, B.S, 1951, 1965. 
Faye B. Smith, B.S., University of Alabama, 1964, 1971 

D.S. Loyd, B.5., M.Ag.. 1942, 1965; James O. Conway, B.S., M.Ed., 1967: 
L. C. McCall, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Mildred Gilbert, B.S. M. of H.Ec., 1944, 1965. Glenda D. Robbins, B.S., U 
of Alabama, 1973 


W. E. Stone, B.S., M.Ag. 1947, 1965; Henry M. Brooks, B.S., M.Ed., 
Tuskegee Institute. 1967. Armstead Young, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 
1973. Carolyn Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1965; Nannie S. Rhodes, B.S., 
Southern University, 1959, 1965. 


F. H. Morgan, B.S, MAg, 1946, 1965; |. P. Moore, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; Jacob H. Ross, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.A., Michigan State 
University, 1950, 1965; R.C. Thompson, B.5., 1954, 1965. 
Laurine Howell, B.S., University of Alabama, 1949, 1965; Dena L. Barnes, 
B.S., 1973; Wilma lean Ruffin, B.S., Alabama A&M, 1973. 


AS. Matthews, B.S., 1941, 1965; Goode Nelson, B.A., University of 
Alabama, 1945, 1965: L. G. Pair, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; John D. Sellers, 
B.S. 1949, 1966 

Barbara W., Mobley, B.A., University of Mississippi, 1966, 1970; Gwendo- 
lyn H. Phillips, B.S., Blue Mountain, 1972; LaVurn B. Stinson, B.S., 
Alabama A&M University, 1971; Mazie Howard Wilson, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1972 


Howard A. Taylor, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1962, 1967; Larry D. Easterwood, B-S., 
M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965; Willie Lawson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1947, 1965. 

Exa Till, B.S., 1946, 1965; Mary Frances Griggs, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1952, 1965; Ruth W. Blake, B.S., University of Montevallo, 
1969. 

Howard D. Hall, B.S., M.Ag, 1962, 1970; |. B. Butler, B.S., 1954, 1967; 
Charles R. Moody, B.S., 1964, 1965. 

Geneva Marshall james, B.S., 1941, 1965; Irene J. Lackey, B.S., 1965, 
1967. 
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CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
Evergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 


CULLMAN 
Cullman 
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W. R. Futral, B.S,, M.Ag., 1959, 1965; Tommy |. Brown, B.S., 1971, 1972; 
D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953, 1965. 

Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., Judson College, 1952, 1965; Sarah Hickman 
McDowell, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1967. 


Mathew Sexton, B.S., 1937, 1965; Joseph T. Banks, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1947, 1965; R. B. Deavours, B.S.; M.S., Mississippi State 
University, 1946, 1965, Grace M. Prince, B.S., 1951, 1965; Dale B. 
Dawkins, B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., Livingston State University. 
1967; Gladys A. Horn, B.S. Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965. 


Fred W. Kilgore, B.S, M.S., Mississippi State University, 1954, 1973; 
Thomas J. Breland, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1972: Sara G. Alexan- 
der, B.S., Mississippi State College for Women, 1967; Joe Ann Arthur, B.S., 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


George A. Peasant, B.S., Tuskegee Institute; M.S, Virginia State College, 
1950, 1972; Tom F. Farrow, B.S., 1970. 

Dora-grace Smith, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1952, 1965; Brenda J. 
jones, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1971. 


W. |. Thompson, B.S., M.S., Ed., 1954, 1971; E. C. Farrington, B.S., 1941, 
1965; Judith Fennell, B.S., 1970; Marjorie |. Sellers, B.S., 1972 


T. C. Casaday, B.S., M.Ag, 1949, 1965; Dan |. Presley, B.S, M.Ag., 
1964, 1966; J. R. Speed, 1943, 1965. 

Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, M.S., 1956, 1965; Sandra T. 
Coffey, B.S., University of Tennessee, 1972; Sadie K. Petty, B.S., Alabama 
A&M., M.S., Tuskegee, 1973. 


D. G. Somerville, B.S., 1939, 1965; Harold Eugene Rose, B.S., M.Ext. Ed., 
Mississippi State University 1961; Danny Joe Potter, B.S., 1973. Charles E. 
Andrews, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1973. 

Christa Hall, B.S., University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Mary Ann Beck, 
B.S., Florence State University, 1970. 


M. H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1965; H. J. Oakley, B.S., 1954, 1965; Stephen 
M. Harris B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.Ed. Alabama State University; Louise 
T. Ostrom, B.S., M.Ed., 1957, 1965; Hazel H. Harpe, B.A., Judson College, 
1961, 1965. 


G.S. Sessions, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1955, 1965; Elmer Dowdell, B.S., Alcorn 
A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965; Jerry Walls, B.S., 
M.Ed. 1963, 1965. 
Mariah B. Brymer, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1963, 1965; Thelma D. 
Davis, B.S., 1970. 


W. H. Kinard, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Robert E. Linder, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 
1965; C. W. Pike, B.S., M.Ag.. 1952, 1965. Donald Lester, B.S., 1973; Mary 
Ellen Haynes, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1951, 1965; Barbara W. 
Becknell, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1970; Ann T. Martin, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1966. 


Ted B. Smith, B.S., M.S., Troy State University, 1963, 1969; G. B. Handley, 
B.S., 1948, 1965. 

Eunice Prater King, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1953, 1965; Eunice 
Tibbs, B.S., Ala. A&M., 1973. 


Bob Eugene Spears, B.S., Oklahoma State University; M.S., University of 
Tennessee, 1964, 1971; Billy Ray Baswell, 1966, 1968; Claude L. 
Dorminey, B.S., University of Georgia, 1967; M.T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 
1965; Mary Sue Tillery, B.S, M.S., 1947, 1965; Peggy M. Harris, B.S., 
University of Montevallo, 1964. 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 
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T. G. Hubbard, B.S., M.Ag., 1936, 1970; James H. Estes, B.S., M.Ag., 1963, 
1965; Dennis Peterson, 8.5., 1973; Ida Jo Harrison, B.S., U. of Montevallo; 
M.Ed., University of Tennessee, 1970, 1973; Patsy M. White, B.S., M.S., 
Troy State University, 1970, 

L. C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1965; James S. Hines, B.S., M.Ed., 1966; 
George C. Hoomes, B.S., M.S.,; 1963, 1967; Charles D. Scott, II, B.S., 
M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965. 

Norma M. McCrory, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1961, 1971; 
Carolyn L. Hicks, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967; Sara C. Whitworth, B.S., 
Samford University, 1971. 

F. DeWitt Robinson, B.S., 1949, 1965; D. C. Poe, B.S., 1956, 1965; 
William |. Alverson, B.S., M.Ed., 1965; Jeffrey Clary, B.S., 1973; Mary 
Louise Walker, B.S., Peabody College, 1954, 1965; Shelby Bryant Ellis, 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1972. 


Jack Thompson, B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; Wayne E. Davis, B.S., 
M.S., 1959, 1965; George W, Jackson, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1966, 
1972; James M, Kilgore, B.S., 1970, 1972. Lejean Rushton, B.S., Texas State 
University for Women, 1963, 1967: Gwendolyn E. Turner, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1968. Doris Welch, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 
1969. 

R. J. Martin, B.S., 1946, 1966; Edward M. Knowles, B.S., M.Ag., 1953, 
1965; Barry E. Wood, B.S., 1966, 1967. 

Peggy Bracken, B.S., 1963, 1965; Jan Thompson, B.S., University of 
Montevallo, 1973. 

T. L. Sanderson, B S., M.S., 1943, 1965; H. J. Jackson, B.S., University of 
Georgia, 1944, 1965; A. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965. Sara L, Thomas, 
B.S., 1947, 1965; Maude J. Hill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1971: Celeste H. 
Martin, B.S.. M.S., 1957, 1965: Hois O. Turk, B. S, Alabama A&M 
University, M.A.T., Indiana University. 


James Pettus Tucker, B.S.. M.Ag. 1961, 1970; Samuel Fowler, B.S.. 
Mississippi State University, 1973; Annie Mary Hester, B.S., Berry College; 
M.S., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; Yvonne Smith, B.S., University of 
Montevallo, 1973 

H. ^. Ponder, B.S., 1935, 1965; Waymon Ray Pace, B.S., 1972: H. W 
Warren, B.S., 1945, 1965. 

joyce McNutt, B.S., 1954, 1965; Wanda Gail Elliott, B.S., Florence State 
University, 1970, 

R.C Reynolds, B.S., M.Ag Ed., 1954, 1965: Dan A. Gary, B.S., 1969, Sam 
D. Carroll, B.S., M.Ed., 1963, 1969. 

Emily H. Seay, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1960, 1965; Angela Golden, 
B.S., Samford University, 197 1. 

Charles S. Foreman, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945, 1972; Jerry B. 
Clark, BS.. M.Ed., 1965, 1972; Evelyn Blackmon, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1965; Betty Sue Young, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1972. 
J. 8. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1965; Gwinn Russell Ezell, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1962, 1965; J]. N. Glass, B.S., M.Ag., 1948, 1965; Lee Grant 
Gober, B.S., M.Ag., 1960, 1967, 

Evelyn D. Edwards, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1966; Katie 1. 
Carlton, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1950, 1965; Amanda Williams Morrison, 
B.S.. University of Montevallo, 1969. 

R. C. Hartzog, B.S., 1946; C. L. Barefield, B.S., 1951, 1965; David Lee 
Daniel, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1972. 

Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, B.S., M. H.Ed., Jacksonville State University, 
1961, 1965; Rassie T. Farmer, B.S., Langston University, 1967; Jewel W. 
Hardwick, B.S., 1958, 1967. 
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HOUSTON 
Dothan 


JACKSON 
Scattsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


LAMAR 
Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 


MACON 
Tuskegee 
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Allen M. Mathews, B.S., M.Ag., 1957, 1965; Marion H. Roney, B.S., 1962, 
1965; Reafield Vester, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1966. 

Julia Smith, B.S., 1955, 1965; Mildred Mae Ward, M.S,, Alabama A&M 
University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1955, 1965; Claudia W. Meadows, 
B.S., 1971. 

B. T. Richardson, B.S., 1945, 1968; James H. Pitts, B.S., M.S., Mississippi 
State University, 1955, 1969; James A. Sharp, B.S,, 1973, Mrs. Clyde Peck, 
B.S., 1942, 1965; Betty D. Moore, B.S., 1963, 1969. 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1965; Hiram N. McCall, B.S., 1970; Chades E. 
Smith, B.5., M.Ed., 1966, 1967; William Gaines Smith; B.5., M.Ag., 1965; 
Percy L. White, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute. 
1949, 1965; David W. Bradford, B.S., 1969; Margaret Whatley, B.S., M.S., 
University of Alabama, 1941, 1969. 

Rubye |J. Robinson, B.S., Philander Smith College, 1945. 1965; Helen T. 
Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1970: Jane G. Knight, B.S., M.Ed., 
University of Montevallo, 1971; Carrie Lena Smith, B.S., 1971. 


H. H. Lumpkin, B.S., 1950, 1965; C. T. Guthrie, B.S., M.Ext.Edu. 
Mississippi State University, 1966. 

Barbara Alawine, B.S., M.A.Ed., University of Alabama, 1953, 1965; Janice 
C. Boykin, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1970. 


Earl C. Halla, B.S., M.Agr. 1953, 1973; Charles W. Burns, B.S., M.Ag., 
1957, 1965; Jack S. Butler, B-S., 1970; Irby |. Harrell, B.S., Berry College, 
MS., University of Tennessee, 1963, 1965; Robert T. Hughes, B.S., 
Alabama A&M University; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1958, 1965. 

Sara F. Conner, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1949, 1965; Sadie L. 
McClellan, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1944, 1965; Sandra Owens, B.S., 
Florence State University, 1970, 1972. 


S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1965; Henry J. Buchanan, B.S., Alabama 
A&M University, 1970; Dean Parris, B.S., M.Ag., 1959, 1965; James E. 
Pinion, B.S., M.Ed., 1966, 1970. 

Ruby Rogers, B.S., Athens College, 1953, 1965; Martha H. Pool, B.S., 
jacksonville State University, 1966, 1969; Inez M. Petty, B.S., Alabama 
A&M Liniversity; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1965. 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, 1965; Richard Dyar, B.S., 1971; Paul Henry 
Waddy, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ag. Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1964, 1965; Lawrence Hawsey, B.S., M.Ed., 1965, 1972. 

Elisabeth Crum, B.S., 1955, 1965; Willie C. Lockhart, B.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1937, 1965; Susan B. Wetherington, B.S., University of Georgia, 
1970. 


Daniel R. Salter, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 1973; Watkins L. 
Carter, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1967; F. Macon Patterson, 
B.S., M.S., 1954, 1968, 

Athelstine H. Malone, B.S., Alabama A&M University. 1956, 1973; Aargie 
L. McCary, B.S., 1973 


Tom |. Gerald, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1969; Scott Billingsley, B.S., M.S., 
Tuskegee Institute, 1951, 1965; Clarence |. Maudlin, B.S., M.S., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1972. 

Katie Welch, B.S., University of Alabama 1973. 


|, M. Bolling, B.S, 1939, 1965; James Boyd, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1971; Leonard Huffman, B.S., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 
1965. 

Carolyn Brown Williams, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1962, 1968. Annette B. 
Wallace, B.S., M.S., Alabama A&M University, 1966, 1971. 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 
Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Gumersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 


Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 


MORGAN 
Martselle 


PERRY 
Marion 
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R O. son, B.S. 1948, 1965; Robert Burton, B.5., Alabama A&M 
University, 1962, 1969; Bobby Lee Stewart, B.5., Alabama A&M Univer- 
sity, 1972; Ronald D. Lane, B.S., 1973, 

Christine Huber, B.S., Peabody College, 1944, 1965; Jackie Fay 
McDonald, B.S., Tennessee Tech. University, 1973; Jacquelyn B. Outlaw, 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; Alyce B. Garland, B.S., Alabama A&M 
University, 1972; Victoria L. McInnish, B.S., University of Alabama, 1973. 


Cecil Miller, 8.5., M.Ag., 1954, 1968; Rudy P. Yates, B.S. M.Ag. 1960; 
William Norwood, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M,Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1973; Marjorie Weaver, B.S., 1943; 1965; Rosalyn Ketchum 
Palmer, B.S., 1960, 1965; Vera |. Wilson, B.S., Alabama A&M University, 
1966. 


H. B. Price, B.S., 1945, 1965; Lathan D. Hooks, B.S.. Grover C. Brooks, 
B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.S., Tennessee A&i, 1972. 

Elna Tanner, B.S., M.S.. University of Tennessee, 1950, 1965; Penelope F. 
Walton, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1972. 


W. L. Martin, B.S.. 1942, 1965; R. I. D. Murphy, B.S.. M.Ag., 1958, 1965: 
Bobby E. Jones, B.5., 1973. 

Maxine Johnson Crump, B.S., Florence State University, 1967, 1970; Joyce 
M. Morgan, B.S., Florence State University, 1970. 


Charles B. Vickery, B.S., 1948, 1965: Michael Bassett, B.S., M.S., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, 1973; Charles H. Kilpatrick, B.S., 1964, 1965: D. Ray 
Rice, B.S., 1972; Andrew D. Greer, B.S., 1973. 

Mona Whatley, B.S., Peabody College, 1941, 1965; Myra N. Barton, B.S. 
University of Montevallo, 1968; Agnes Fairchild, B.S., University of 
Southern Mississippi, 1972; Sylvia G. Oakes, B.S., Alabama A&M Univer- 
sity 1972; Evelyn Stukes, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1970. Annette Mitchell, 
B.S., MEd., Tuskegee Inst, 1973, 1965. 


James H. Sellers, B.S., 1966. Mike M. Gamble, B.S., Mississippi State 
University, 1966; Rodie M. Ruffin, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1973. 

Annie Richardson, A.B., Judson College, M.S., Livingston State University, 
1952, 1965; Delois Carmichael, B.S.. M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1952. 
1965; Annette |. Cave, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1967. 


T. P. McCabe, B.S, M.Ag. 1939, 1965; Leonard E. Brown, B.S., Alcom 
A&M College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1964, 1965; Addre Bryant, BS. 
Tuskegee Institute, 1954, 1965: William D. Eubanks, B.S., M.Ed., 1970; 
Franklin H. Wood, B.S., M.Agr., 1963, 1973. 

Virginia Gilchrist, B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., 1955, 1965; Elizabeth 
S. Stough, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1945 
1970; Imogene Ritenburgh, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1973. 
Barbara A. Vawter, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1973; Marie 
Crenshaw, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1967, 1973. 


C.D. Rutledge, B.S., M.Agr.. 1948, 1965; Eddie E. Cannon, B.S.. Alabama 
A&M University; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1965; H. W. Houston, B.S. 
M.Ag., 1954, 1965; Jerry L. Parker, B. S, M.Ed.. 1960, 1965; Lucile 

ins, B.S., University of Montevallo, 1948, 1965: Barbara Hall, B.S., 
Samford University, 1973; Elouise Lipscomb, 1944, 1965. 


W. O. Hairston, B.S.. M.Ag, 1946, 1965; J. A. Bates, B.S., 1950, 1965. 
Richard E. Smith, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1962, 1965. 

Evelyn Graham, B.S University of Alabama, 1950, 1965; Dorothy Brice, 
B.S., Alabama A&M University, 1970; Joyce Richardson, B.S., Judson 
College, 1958, 1965. 
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PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 
ST. CLAIF 
Pell City 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 
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Edward N. Graham, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State University, 1960, 1966; 
Walter D. Powers, B.S., M.ExLEd., 1966; M.Ext. Ed. Mississippi State 
University. 

Helen B. Hill, B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama, 
1941, 1965; Lorraine Meeks, B.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965. 
H. J. Carter, B.S., 1935, 1965; Darell P. Dunn, B.S., M.Ed., 1965; James 
McLean, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1954, 1967. 

Florence Owens, B.S., Florida State University, 1958, 1965; Teresa 
Maddox, B.S., Auburn University, 1973. 

Grady M. Wakefield, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1957, 1965; T.F. Burnside, Ir., B.S., 
M.Ed., 1960, 1965; Theodore Shumpert, B.5., M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1946, 1965. 

Elaine Evans, Jacksonville State University, 1969, 1970; Paula M. McCol- 
lum, B.S., Jacksonville State University, 1970. 


C. A. Woods, B.S., 1947, 1965; Donald M, Bice, B.S., Agr. B.S., Ag.Ed , 
1970; Mack H, Eldridge, B.S., Virginia State College, 1948, 1965. 

Betty |. Wilson, B.S., 1971; Elnora Gandy, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1952, 
1965. 

W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1965; J. E. Jones, B.S., 1958, 1965 

Marion Cotney, B.S., 1939, 1965; Peggy Prucnal, B.S., Jacksonville State 
University, 1969. 

H. L. Eubanks, B.S., 1934, 1965; Wm D. Jackson, B.S., 1946, 1965; I. E. 
Yates, B.S., 1955, 1965. 

Aileen Puckett, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1957, 1965: Louise S. 
Littlejohn, B.S., University of Alabama, 1967 


B. B. Williamson, B.S., M.Ag., 1946, 1966; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., M.Ag., 
1965; Henry J, Spears, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee 
Institute, 1946, 1965. 

Mildred Ennis, B.S., University of Tennessee, M.S., Livingston State 
University, 1958, 1965; Gloria R. Steinhilbers, B.S., University of Mon- 
tevallo, 1970; Theresa E. Threadgill, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1957, 1965. 
Thomas L. Bass, B.S., M.Ed., 1946, 1966; J. B. Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1965: 
Curtis H. O'Daniel, B.S., M.Ed., 1965, 1966; Wanda P. Jurrieans, B.S., 
Jacksonville State University, 1965, 1969.; Isaac Bias, B.S., Fort Valley 
College; M.S., Tuskegee Institute, 197 3. 

Marie H, Player, B.S., Alabama A&M University; M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 
1957, 1965; Verlinda A. Mingo, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1972. 


C. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1965; jerry G. Hanks, B.S., 1970; James L. 
McGhee, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1968; 
R. W. Thompson, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1958, 1965, 

Margaret Miller, B.S., 1949, 1965; Nelda B. Martin, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1971. 

Albert Pitts, Jr., B.S., M.Ag., 1952, 1970; James Cooper, B.S., 1948, 1965; 
B. B. Fields, B.S., Tuskegee Institute, M.S., University of Illinois, 1954, 
1965; James C. Howell, B.S., M.Ag.Ed., 1961, 1965; French Sconyers, B.S., 
1943, 1965. 

Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., M.S., University of Alabama, 1945, 1965; Eula H. 
Jasper B.S., Arkansas AM&M College, 1970; O'Neal Massey, B.S., M.S., 
University of Alabama, 1952, 1965; Jo Ann H. Smith, B.S., University of 
Alabama, 1970, Peggy L. White, B.S., University of Alabama, 1971. 
Robert E. Thornton, B.S., M.Ag., 1954, 1965; W. D. Jones, B.S., M.Ag., 
1954, 1965. 

Jeanette Argo, B.S., University of Montevallo; M.S., University of Alabama, 
1942, 1965; Linda E. Sartain, B.S., University of Alabama, 1969, 1970; 
Elaine Cole, B.S., University of Alabama, 1973, 
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WASHINGTON D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1965; Thomas E. Fuller, B.S., 1969; Sarah H. 


Chatom Hazen, B.S., 1964, 1965; Patricia Ann Taylor, B.S., University of Alabama, 
1968. 

WILCOX Robert C. Farquhar, B.S., M.S., 1949, 1965; Richard E. Cobb, B.S., Tus- 

Camden kegee Institute, 1950, 1968; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 1954, 1965; Solonia E. 


Reynolds, B.S., Alabama A&M University, M.Ed., Tuskegee Institute, 1949, 
1965; Wanda Gayle Creel, B.S., 1973. 
WINSTON W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1965; Jean P. West, B.S., Florence State 
Double Springs University, 1972. Clyde Rice, Jr., B.S., 1973. 
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ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF 


Harry M, Puirorr, A.B., Ph.D.. D. D., LL.D., LLD., LL.D., President 
CHESTER C. CARROLL, B.S.E.E., M.SEE., Ph.D., Vice President for Research 
VINCENT S. HANEMAN, IR., S.B., M.S.E. (AE), Ph.D., Director 
Wit LIAM C. JONSON, JR., B.S., Assistant Director 


Aerospace Engineering 
PITTS, ROBERT es anten e ee ee Professor and Head of Department 
E, Auburn University; MS., California Institute of Technology 

«wet. —— — J Professor, 1963, 1970 
BS, University of Alabama; M.S, Ph.D.. California Institute of Technology. 

SFORZINI, RICHARD H. . Professor, 1966, 1967 

BS US Military Academy: Degree of Mechanical Engineer, “Massachusens Institute ot Technology. 
MARTIN, FRED Ws eugas a ir Qs ns aa Professor, 1956 
4. MS., Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Inititute: 

Ma — Liu eo ape eee Associate Professor, 1968 
B.S., University of Michigan, M.S.. Ph.D.. Purdue University 

CUTCHINS, MALCOLM e ER RE IM rut a ii « Associate Professor, 1956, 1962 

„ MSEM., Ph.D., Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
— UE C. . eoe easrersie a a d rust acea ease aed EN Man Dav es Associate Professor, 1971 
, Indiana University. M.S., Ph.D. Purdue University. 

— cae W E Associate F Professor, 1965, 1970 
AS. Un versity of Minnesota: M5. Purdue University, FAA. AAP. Certificate, P. 

Sa LO fe ee Se MEM CC — See Associate —— 1960, 1970 

BSAE.MSE, P.D., University of Alabama. 
BURKHALTER, JOHNAY E PERTH IHR — . Assistant Professor, 1965, 1972 
SAE. Auburn University. Ph.D. University of Texas 

Cocina, Jou NM Assistant Professor, 1966, 1970 

BAE, MSAE. Auburn University, PD. University of Texas 


Chemical Engineering 


TAYLOR, ZELMA LOWELL, 8 Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1970 
B S Ch E.. University of Idaho; MS, Auburn University: Ph.D. University of F 
FO CHENIATEM a delude a a Professor, 1953, 1962 
B.5.C., University of Nanking M.S.. University of Wisconsin: PRD., University of Pennsiyvan 
WINGARD, ROSERT ö aan sae suns sessas EEE E ETE S EEE 203J002292JGd M natalie — 1932, 1969 
, Auburn University. 
HIRTH, —* jp: MEN ———————— ERR Associate Professor, 1962 
B.S. College of City of New York MS. PhO, University of Texas 
VIVES, DONALD DOMUI — — i a ie RED e Associate Professor, 1953, 1957 
., Columt»a University 
ASKEW, Wus tam E p rase ERN pa a E a aa a asats — mae A Assistant Professor, 1969 
. Auburn University; Ph.D.. University of Florida. 
GUIN, —— dimicin a inn e cess a E I — Assistant Professor, 1970 


BS.Ch.E, MSCE. University of Alabama: Ph.D. University of Texas 


Civil Engineering 


RAINER, Rex K, rn — Professor and Head of Department, 1962, 1969 
MCE. Auburn University; Ph.D. Oklahoma State University 
Huson, faeo M —— e loce prem Professor, 1947, 1961 
. Purdue University; M.S., Princeton University 
———— a E E N EO E EOE a pa t SuL Professor, 1967 t973 
intermediate in Science, SC joseph s College, Bangalore. india, 8.Sc.. Central College. Bangalore, india; B.É (Civ 
National Institute of Engineering, Mysore, ; MS. (CE), Ph.D.. University of — 
JUDKINS Re. ORY zen —— Gottlieb Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
BSCE. MSSE. Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Motz, FRED J., a — OE Assistant Professor, 1970 
_ Physics, MSCE. Drexel University; Ph.D. Stanford! University. 
— Se ees seo dd is 8 PEE aki a Assistant Professor, 1971 


BS CE. MS. Oklahoma State University; Ph.D. University of Texas 
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MONGAM UU I sua vans ASSI stant Professor, 1 1971 
BSCE. Fenner Technological University MS. PhD. Virginia Polytechnic Tm e d n 
SMITH, Pat Us cs .. Assistant Prolessor (Civil — ng), 1971 


University ai Akron. MS. ‘Lehigh University, Ph.D., University of Cal 


Electrical Engineering 


Irwin, |. Davide. . Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1969, 1973 
LEE. Adnet Unwversay. MSEE PhD. Unversity of Tennessee 
GRAF, EOWARD — pun al Professor, 1957, 1967 
BEE, MEE, — Ph.D. Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart. 
HONNELL, MASTAL A uoassein ssnpismissni aa es vans disotke ioa Roch aA Professor, 1958 
SEE. MSEE., is Georgia Institute of Technology 
Lowry, * a Er. D D T REE EAI a R Professor, 1955, 1965 
MEE., Auburn University, Ph.D.. University of Florida 
Prous, ‘antes E oit eu eae ervebsstaswadebooumdonatend .. Professor, 1959, 1965 
ME. Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Rusti, Diu PETE IED Lovers ebeteidite piii Professor, 1959, 1963 
E£.MSEE. eget of Teneo 
Bono, Josten es ME realis een eee ee eee iios Associate Professor, 1961, 1972 
SEE. e M A uos University: Ph D., Georgia institute of Technology 
— WILLIAM M. ue peeesessessesseeiseseeeeeeene Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 
ASEE. M SEE, Auburn University - 
GROSS, CHARLES PR uaa E OOE E one Ui RUD eran vens Associate Professor, 1972 
—— University of Alabama; M.S.EE. Ph.D.. University of Missouri (Rolla). 
NAGLE, MT Nerei a a a EE Associate Professor, 1967, 1972 
BSEE. MSIE. University of Alabama. Ph.D. Auburn University 
Rocers, Ci CHARLES L. . us eec Associate Professor, 1961, 1969 
MS. Auburn University. PhD. ‘Duke Univesity. 
SAAD, PO D rana A — Associate Professor, 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; M5, Auburn Univers 
ALBRITTON, AUAA Morg ta ape EAS PRU EE api M p ———— jme Professor, 1962, 1971 
SEE, ee ee Ph D.. University of Tennessee 
— is Wy a Se a ee oF Assistant Professor, 1970 
BSEE. MSEE PD. University of Texas 
DSR SURE aa a as pee a aa a T a E Assistant Professor, 1966 
BSEE. Mrs PhD... University of Alabama 
Industrial Engineering 
BROOKS, (oo o —— Professor and. and Head of Department, 1966 
IE, atric 3 MSIE, PhD. Georgie Innate of Technology 
Cox, |. GRA petiit etavas Bats AG 030 Gas Ges asd api LS ARM UM TUM UPAbaps Zo] LUE E EN, Professor, 1949, 1972 
BS, id Auburn University, Ph.D. Purdue University 
BEA I RCI Y Leak us edes TOENE A bas E Lg EAER AIN AE Professor, 1968 
B.S. Penmyivania State University; MS., Washington University. 
HERRING, Bruce ele ey Los Associate Professor (Industrial al Engineering), 1965, 1971 
omi ten MSME, New Mesioo State University: Ph 
Hoot, jets N hier vi. N Associate Professor — —— Engineering), 1965, 1967 
S. MS., Ph.D. Purdue University. 
EE AA 0 a vio siaii QUI i a d a Associate Professor. 1969, 1973 
BSA.E. MSIE, Georgia Institute of Technology: Ph.D., Purdue Univers 
WHITE, CHARLES NAMEN Associate ——— Industrial Engineering), 1966 
. MSIE. LE. Purdue University 
Maci#s000400, Sa SAEED sepsio — — Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1969 
BS. MS. PhD. Auburn University 
now, Duwib. ANT I O AEEA Assistant Professor (industrial ial Engineering), 1972 
ÉS. , Rutgers University: MS., Montana State University; Ph.D.. Texas Techeological 
Teutut. 12009 B. LL orsi rip er ee eee ee ee eee Assistant Professor, 1964 
ÉS., Auburn University, M.S., University of Pithiburgh 
WEBSTER DENNIS OO EUN EE A m - Assistant Professor (Industrial Engineering), 1970 
BÁLE, MSLE, West Virginia University, PRD. Purdue University. 
ZALOOM, VICTOR ANTHONY . — O E aa S EN S AME Prolmor. a9 


BSIE, MSIE, University of Florida: PD. University of Houston. 
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Mechanical Engineering 
VESTAL, , DONALD M., IR.. - Professor and and Head of Department, 1959 
ME, B SEE, MSME. Texas A&M University: PhD. 
Busse, 2 a E E Professor, 1965 
~ MSE, University of Florida; Ph.D., Michigan State University 
JEMIAN, Wars ONDE pom e TERT Professor, 1962, 1965 
., University of Maryland; M.S., Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering. Renssalaer Polysechnic Institute 
JONES, EDWARD 2M Une pq Professor, 1946, 1965 
B. ME, BEE, Auburn University, M.S., University of Illinois 
Maynor, HAL W. aai a E E ENA Professor, 1959 
B.5., M.S.D. of Engineering, University of Kentucky 
SHAW, WINERED AREE Re su mih ense diii enda Professor, 1958 
University of Mississippi: M.S.E.M., University of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford University 
— ‘iia ee ENIE LIEI IEI ER SINE IEL E- AERE SII KAPEI Professor, b 1367 
BA, Rice University; B.S.M.E., Texas Technological College, MSME, Texas ASM University; Ph University of 
TANGER GERALD E odsder EE P N ips Professor, 1958, 1960 
ÉS., M.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Technology: Ph D., Oklahoma State L 
VACHON, —* — E etie 2h iU REN INE EIS Alumni —— 1958, 1967 
BME, MS.N.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. Oklahoma State University. 
Dyer, DAVID F.. . Associate Professor, 1969 
E, University of Tennessee. MSME, 'PhD. Georgia ‘Institute of Technology. 
Fux, Bun a Pea 7€ a^a saa tipa ala aa pactis ce ca, ag tna» ena eaa iaa: enl Associate Professor, 1960 
SME. Texas AAM University: Ph.D., Tulane University 
— ot Xo mm wo Acn Wed eee Associate Professor, 1968, 1973 
E. MSME Ph.D., University of Florida 
— — Fe es HT OAN N ALLL REI PEC OIA Associate Professor, 1965 
B.M.E. Georgia Institute of Technology: M.S., ME, Stanford University 
MAPLES GLENNON E T N T E T E R E a ER Associate Professor, 1966 
ÉS, Mississippi State University, Ph.D., Oklahoma State University. 
Witcox, Rov C. TO pA avid s asi E uiis edil Veni coo deba pa depa e s dag muni ub ECE Associate Professor, 1969 
„ M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. University of Missouri 
U, J— — ee ee Associate Professor, 1963, 1967 
B.S., National Taiwan University; MS. Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D.. Auburn University. 
DUNN, feat R. pe Assistant Professor, 1966 
Lamar State College of Technology. M.5.M E., Ph.D., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
RANSON, WILLIAM Fig Ni PR S E O a pa id REC Assistant Professor, 1962, 1971 
M.S.M.E., Auburn University: Ph.D., University of lilino. 
Textile Engineering 
ADAMS, CLEVELAND SSR Professor and Head of Department, 1952 
, Auburn University. 
Wares, — 0A See RET oe ETT IE Professor, 1958, 1963 
STE, Clemson University; M.S. Georgia Institute of Technology. 
FARROW, Cryin cave YC egal: a Associate Professor, 1949, 1965 
T.E, Auburn University. 
HALL, Davo NE. cad. cans EOSO SONIO AO (en FS A Eod Ronin MERE IO T Associate Professor, 1965 
C. Auburn University; M S T.C . Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University (England). 
WA eem Aa Tar I IS FSO oc JO — Associate Professor, 1968, 1973 
BS T.M., Auburn University, M.S.. Institute of Textile Technology. 
PERKINS WARREN REE NEA EAE M. Assistant Professor, 1969, 1970 
8 5.T.M.. Auburn University: M.S.. Institute of Textile Technology. 
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Harry M. PHiteoTT, A.B., Ph.D., D.D. LL.D., LL.D., LL.D., President 
FRED R. ROBERTSON, JR., B.S., M.S., Dr.P.A., Vice President for Extension 
VINCENT S. HANEMAN, JR., S.B., M.S.E. (AE), Ph.D., Director 
james F. O'Brien, jR. B.M.E., M.M.E., Associate Director 
ALEXANDER H, AvtRYT, B.M.E, M.S.1.M., Director, Birmingham Office 
Bitty R. MANNING, B.S., Director, Civil Defense Professional Advisory Center 
EuctNE W. Barn, Engineer, Civil Defense Advisory Center 
OLAN A. HtMBREE, Administrative Assistant 
ANNE P. JerrniES, Administrative Assistant, Birmingham Office 
LiNDA C. Comes, Office Assistant, Civil Defense Professional Advisory Center 


Aerospace Engineering 
PiTTs, Rosert GLES .. .. Professor and Head, 1935, 1944 
. Auburn University, MS. CalKornia Imtitute of Technology. 
TREES Pus a E TENE N TE TEE IEE EEE EE E E TETTA, Professor, 1956 
BSAE, MS. PRD., Virginia Polytechnic imtitute 
CO M Vr ULM AUMCPIR- C ue ee qon Won Professor, 1966 
BÁ United States Military Academy, Degree of Mechanical Engineer, Massachusetts Invtitute of Technology. 
CurcHins, MALCOLM A. seses Associate Professor, 1966, 1968 
, MS EM. Ph.D. Virginia Polytechnic imtilule 
— ies Wea pepusc didit, I NE SIISII TAEI S AO unius Associate Professor, 1965 
& 5 Ed., Northeast Missouri Slate Teachers College. M Lit. University of Pittiburgh 
AORERE LED. —— Associate Professor (Aerospace Engineering), 1971 
BS. , diana University, M.S., Ph D. Purdue University 
KITELEY GARY c Me E ER T er e I e Meet ted ORE e rede P e E Associate Professor, 1965 
ÉS., University of Minnesota, M.S., Purdue University. FAA. AMP. Certificate, Parks College 
CALLAN, ALLIE WILLIS, Wil MER oc. 9.739 99. Wu. JC We. "a ALL... 38. Assistant Professor, 1968 
as University of Maryland; M.S., George Washington University, 
E TERR NODE B. Sc ne Assistant Professor, 1965, 1972 
BAE, MSAE. Auburn University, Ph.D. University of Texas 
F, Har Se ae eee j ing), 1971 
Gor MA OLD F. Teaching Associate (Aerospace Engineering) 
Chemical Engineering 
TAYLOR, ZELMA R WEL, JR ++ Associate Professor and He Head of of Department, 1962, 1970 
ÉS ChEÉ. MS. University; Ph 
At) CRE eR aera ius MADE ld ER ee een —— Professor, 1962 
BS. of City of New York: MS. PD. University of Texas 
Vives, DONALD L ENEN OE TEE EREE ERT EEEE TEET EEEE Associate Professor, 1953, 1968 
.MS. S Urve ity 
ASKEW, —“ —— ptas EEUU EE ERE ETET bs sasha Assistant Professor, 1967 
Auburn Uniwersity; Ph.D. University of Florsda 
Civil Engineering 
RAINER, REX Keny — E N N ik. Professor and Head of Deparan 1962, 1968 
CE, Auburn University: Ph.D. Oklahoma State Un 
etes qos ML iint RR Rudi — Professor, 1947, 1961 
B.S.C E. Purdue University. M.S., Princeton University 
RIOR up esed aS IIE Professor, 1967, 1973 
BSc. BE. — — India; M.S. Ph.D. University of Colorado 
JUOKINS, pmf TOR a CREE. LAELA Gottlieb Associate Professor, 1967, 1971 
MSS D. Virgina Polytechnic Institute: 
Motz, ERED j- Mi caus ediiiapécviiimise dU EEE EEEE EOE E OET LOPEN Assistant Professor, 1970 
S. Physics, M.S.C E. Drexal University. Ph D. Standord University 
— KMMADND E. Lula r a Assistant Professor, 1971 
—— MS, Oklahoma State University, Ph.D., University af Texas 
IBN E L Assistant Professor (i (Civil Engineering), 1971 
—— Tennesse Technological University, M Ph.D.. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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BELL, LANSFORO — sss Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1973 
4, ME, University of Maryland; Ph.D., Vanderbilt University 


RAMEY, | pues BIG EB Assistant Professor (Civil Engineering), 1965 
BSCE, MSCE., Auburn University. Ph.D.. University of 


— PALE IX, BE mie picks —— (Civil Engineering), 1971 
BS.CE., University of Akron; M.S., Lehigh University; Ph.D.. University of California 


Electrical Engineering 


IRWIN, - DAVID Se wor. .. Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1969, 1973 
4, Auburn University. MSEE., Ph.D. University of Tennessee. 
GRAF, — — sits JU dpt Vesting SUPR MP P CER baie Professor, 1957, 1967 
BEE, MEE, Auburn Univertity; Ph.D. University ol Stuttgart, “Germany 
HONNELL, MARTIAL INC escudo eme Professor, 1958 
BS EE. MSEE FE. Georgia Institute of Technology 
LOWRY, JAMES, V2 pp n EY — — — — Professor, 1955, 1965 
EE. MEE Auburn University; Ph.D., University of Florida. 
Panus, CHARLES le a OIII IN AIEE TEN Professor, 1959, 1965 
MSEE, PhD ea institute of Technology. 
— DTE OR ——— ADOCOU COP, N PREIS LPO Professor, 1959, 1963 
ESEE, MSEE. —— Of Tennessee. 
BOLAND, — Tti Associate Professor, 1961, 1972 
BSEE, —— oe Unversity- Ph.D.E E., Georgia Institute of Technology. 
FEASTER, S ete le sU RW EE elici n Associate Professor, 1956, 1965 
MSEE, Auburn University 
GROSS, — Pb eh allen piti roas ataa aeea amaa Associate Professor, 1972 
B.S.E.E.. University of Alabama: M.S.E.E., Ph.D. University of Missouri (Rolla 
NAGLE, "^ |j, scree NOE aee nutus rM A — Professor, 1967, 1972 
BS EE, MSEE, University of Alabama; Ph.D, Auburn University, 
ROGERS CHARLES ftue o qo irs MERO, ee EE Associate Professor, 1961, 1969 
BEE .. Auburn University. Ph.D.. Duke University. 
SLAGH, * e Bas E lo cuo —— Associate Professor, 1958, 1965 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology; MS., Auburn University. 
ALBRITTON MILDAN FL NE ie Qeeespeiensedsbvopd da di Assistant Professor, 1962, 1971 
E ,MSEE, Auburn Univesity; PD. “University of Tennessee 
—! Bitty P Assistant Professor, 1970 
BSEE, MSEE. Ph.D University of Texas 
BARA A Oi. shig OR WE QU e eT EIE a Assistant Professor, 1966 
BSEE, MSEE, PhD. University of Alabama. 
Mechanical —— 
VESTAL, LOMALLE D, N san aa ~ Professor and Head of Department, 1959 
BSME, B. A E. “MSM. E., Texas AAM University: Ph.D., Stanford University 
VACHON, Cep PL a lume meer crece ses SENE Alumni Professor, 1958, 1967 
BME. MSNS. Auburn University, Ph.D., Oklahoma State University 
JEMIAN, A WARTAN I, Ta ENTIS ee, Ot a re i m e m Professor, 1962, 1965 
., University of Maryland; M.S.. Ph.D, Metallurgical Engineering. Rersvalaer Polytechnic Institute. 
JONES, EowaKo O., | E EET EE REEE SERRE AEP EET EEE TRIES Professor, 1946, 1965 
.. Auburn University: M.S. University of lllinoms. 
— — FERAE Ee Se ea ep ee ee Alumni Professor, 1964, 1969 
nas . Rice University: B.S ME, Texas Technological College, M S M.E, Texas AAM University; PH.D., University of 
Hlimorns. 
FLUKER Bute J. sioe en ee ES ac EE a aa “=e e- Associate Professor, 1960 
BSEE MSME., Texas ASM University: Ph.D., Tulane University 
DYER, ** Pape GET a a a Associate Professor, 1965, 1969 
B.S.M.E., University of Tennessee, MSEE. Ph.D. Georgia Institute of Technology. 
Technical Services 
HAYNES, Lumen Rap ed bunte didi „ Professor and Head of Department, 1945, 1962 
„ Auburn University, Ed.D., Bradley U 
— Wi iA CT Che rosca cis sepascarcutbes (9 (BD LERCL SUUS LE o nya Associate Professor, 1958, 1961 
BE. Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc. Ohio State University 
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Textile Engineering 
ADAMS, | CLEVELAND — 555 Professor and Head of Department, 1952 
4 Auburn University. 
Watters, —* | ee — —————— Professor, 1958, 1963 
Clemson University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 
Farrow. pen ET. cu ede VÉ a Rl. e rir RR Associate Professor, 1949, 1965 
| Auburn University . 
HALL, Davo NL Ld dii E Associate Prol Professor, 1965 
C., Auburn University; M.S.T.C., Clemson University; Ph.D., Victoria University of Manc hester, England. 
Wat, Rosen ville Present PES LTS SEE BET IER, pm Associate Professor, 1968, 1973 


.. Auburn University; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 
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Table II—Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 


Fall Quarter, 1973 
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454 Enrollment Statistics 
Table IlI—Enrollment of Students by States and Territories 
Fall Quarter, 1973 


State Men Women 

RIE ny on a ONI TI Ribes ipM 3 4 7 
I, I E I E OED TOS 6 ! 7 
PR A TUNE —— 22 6 28 
CN LL DE is aeo eic 29 4 38 
Coa s pube Ie nan 5 5 10 
Connecticut .. 10 7 17 
ee eee dd NS B 2 10 
Diti al Columblé ! 0 1 
629 414 1,043 
R cs UM 817 582 1399 
lo A E PPER, 1 1 2 
| a ——— ——— C CPU MP 26 13 39 
Indiana ...... VU ARCA, ^, °c EERE! cui Sa » 25 11 36 
Fe ee ta PY AA EEA EE — 8 3 11 

DU PITIA A I RP IBN S PRAES aa Vai pe DT 0 
a ORA OINEAN NARIOS SEEE SONETI E IIIA 101 20 121 
tmv ne 60 23 81 
Maine ........ 3 0 3 
— 5 42 12 54 
^1 7 4 11 
RII T EEN A A ties 10 2 12 
Minnesota.... a 6 
124 48 172 
MERE hE EI. TR ONY NEILL Sa Y Ce FUER 16 7 23 
DAE — ! 0 1 
Nebraska .... 2 1 3 
Nevada...... iin a 1 0 ! 
New Hamptiile anre ——— 5 0 5 
NUN Bil — 52 13 65 
ibrar RIO i icine IEE ASSO EOE ^ otto 5 0 5 
Vb. cea LEE Ms 46 10 56 
Nard Cose AL) — 52 24 76 
North Dakota... 2 ! 3 
PRETT RA 36 17 53 
T n dBA a 14 2 16 
Oregon ........ ost 3 0 3 
eo) A ae ae ee 41 n 52 
ORTA O ee ra a A 2 1 3 
n Gre O O 48 19 67 
Qus y A AE — EI i 5 
Tennessee... 254 144 398 
— JJ 36 24 60 
aoc alt m eint — 2 0 2 

Varnes.) cso INNE SA —— 0 2 
——— 82 14 116 
Vista Ó LLLA DAR TE — 4 2 6 
West Virginia. 10 ^ 16 
5 iE a ae ee itm ins - ovdik: 13 2 15 
TOTAL- Othar SEIS... eorr mmn 2,672 1,492 4.164 
TOTAL—AII States ..........c.n.0 —— — — 9,629 5,893 15,522 

United States Territories 

COG p —— EI ! 5 
Puerto Rico... 3 0 3 
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Table IV—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Country 
Fall Quarter, 1973 
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